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PREFACE. 


Herewith  we  close  our  labours  for  1859.  The  year  has  been  one  of  re- 
markable interest,  both  for  nations  and  for  churches.  A  war,  begun  and 
ended  within  a  few  weeks  during  the  summer,  has  brought  face  to  face  in 
deadly  combat  the  two  great  Catholic  powers  of  Europe ;  and  has  presented 
in  open  conflict  principles  which  had  long  been  conflicting  keenly,  though 
more  or  less  secretly,  in  the  countries  immediately  concerned — ^the  principle 
of  absolute  monarchy  on  one  hand,  and  of  constitutional  liberty  on  the  other. 
Nobody  imagines  that  the  battle  has  been  fought  out.  With  the  chief  bel- 
ligerent parties  on  both  sides  cordially  at  one  in  their  hatred  of  all  true 
freedom,  no  sane  man  could  expect  that  the  question  nominally  at  issue 
would  be  settled  by  any  warlike  proceedings  in  which  they  were  mutually 
opposed.  Meanwhile,  peace  obtains — a  treaty  having  been  patched  up,  in 
entire  contempt  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  war  was  ultroneously  and 
Tauntingly  undertaken  by  the  Emperor  of  France.  But  we  fear  it  is  only 
a  breathing-time  preparatory  to  a  contest  of  fiercer  aspect,  and  on  a 
wider  scale.  If,  in  attempting  to  cast  an  augury  of  the  result  to  follow 
when  hostilities  shall  be  renewed,  we  had  to  look  chiefly  at  the  character  of 
him  who  this  year  professed  to  assume  the  championship  of  Italian  freedom, 
our  prognostication  would  be  gloomy  indeed.  But  we  have  faith  in  the 
vitality  of  truth,  and  in  the  veracity  of  the  Divine  word,  and  therefore  we 
hope  well  for  the  good  cause  whensoever  the  great  struggle  shall  come.  The 
least  sanguine  observer  of  recent  events  in  Italy  can  scarcely  fail  to  have 
discovered  that  the  allied  despotisms  of  Austria  and  the  Papacy  have  re- 
ceived a  shock  from  which  they  cannot  entirely  recover.  And  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  these  twin  systems  of  iniquity  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  extent 
of  territory  that  may  be  permanently  drawn  from  both,  as  the  result  of  the 
summer's  campaign.  The  spirit  of  liberty  has  been  roused,  and  the  op- 
pressed peoples  seem  to  have  acquired,  from  past  experience,  that  caution 
and  moderation,  that  respect  for  justice  and  order,  from  which  tyrants  have 
more  to  fear  than  from  any  tumultuous  outbreak  among  their  subjects. 
And  we  cannot  doubt  that  another  element  yet  more  effectual  is  present  in 
some  of  those  Italian  communities,  restraining  the  violence  so  dangerous  to 
liberty.  In  the  furrows  turned  up  by  the  ploughshare  of  former  revolutions, 
good  seed  was  sown  by  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  in  many  thousands  of 
copies.  That  imperishable  ^eed  may  be  expected  soon  to  appear  above 
ground.  We  firmly  believe  that  in  all  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy  God  has 
His  "  hidden  ones,"  on  whom  His  eye  and  His  heart  rest  continually,  and 
for  whom  a  time  of  manifestation  and  deliverance  is  at  hand.  "  Perad- 
venture  there  shall  be  twenty  found  there  :  and  He  said,  I  will  not  destroy 
it  for  twenty's  sake." 

The  events  of  the  year  which  most  directly  concern  us  as  a  nation  are  those 
which  have  affected  our  connection  with  the  far  East.     The  relations  we 
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hold  to  the  teeming  millions  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  are  not  at  all  in  a 
safe  or  satisfactory  state.  There  is  much  need  that  our  Christian  people 
watch,  and  labour,  and  pray,  that  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament  may- 
be honestly  carried  out  in  the  arrangements  which  our  rulers  shall  adopt 
and  enforce,  in  seeking  to  promote  intercourse  between  these  vast  cona- 
munities  and  ourselves.  With  integrity  and  uprightness  in  our  heart,  and 
the  law  of  kindness  on  our  lips,  a  great  door  and  effectual,  such  as  no  man 
could  shut,  would  be  opened  among  them  for  our  religion,  as  well  as  our 
commerce. 

The  Churches  of  Great  Britain  will  have  cause  to  remember  the  year  as 
an  era  of  extraordinary  religious  awakening.  The  surging  wave  of  revival, 
raised  originally  among  the  Churches  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
crossed,  as  with  the  great  Gulf  Stream,  to  the  shores  of  Ireland ;  and  after 
refreshing  the  heritage  of  God's  people  there,  it  has  reached  our  Scottish 
borders,  and  finally  has  extended  to  several  districts^in  England.  That  the 
movement  has  been  caused  and  sustained  by  a  copious  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  devoutly  believed  and  strenuously  held  by  all  earnest  Christians 
who  have  attended  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  lessons  it  has  taught  are 
for  Christians  in  all  countries,  throughout  all  time.  It  rebukes  the  fisiint- 
heartedness,  doubt,  and  fear,  in  the  midst  of  which,  too  often,  God's  people 
work  in  His  cause.  It  challenges  them,  in  every  case  in  which  they  faith- 
fully labour  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  to  prove  Him  and  see  if  He  is  not 
willing  "  to  open  the  windows  of  heaven  and  pour  down  a  blessing  till  there 
shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive." 

After  inditing  this  Preface,  the  writer  lays  down  his  official  pen  as  editor 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine.  For  nearly  eighteen  years  continuously 
he  has  served  the  Church  in  the  superintendence  of  a  denominational  Journal. 
If  the  service  has  involved  some  toil,  that  toil  has  been  of  a  kind  most  con- 
genial to  his  habits  and  inclinations ;  and  to  withdraw  from  it  at  last  is  a 
sacrifice  to  which  only  a  sense  of  what  he  owes  to  more  urgent  engagements 
could  have  reconciled  him.  Along  with  devout  thankfulness  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good,  he  wiU  ever  cherish  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  favour  and 
indulgence  shown  him  by  the  eminent  man  with  whom,  for  two  or  three 
years,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  associated  in  the  Editorship,  as  weU  as  of  the 
kind  co-operation  and  considerate  forbearance  which  have  been  extended  to 
him  by  contributors  and  readers.  Ten  years  ago,  prefacing  the  volume  for 
1849,  he  declared  his  conviction,  for  reasons  assigned,  that  the  Magazine  had 
"a  place  to  occupy  which  could  not  be  vacated  without  damage  to  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  Church  whose  name  it  bears."  Betaining  that 
conviction  in  unabated  strength,  he  resigns  the  care  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Magazine  into  the  hands  of  his  successor  with  the  cordial  wish  that  it  may 
increase  in  usefulness,  acceptance,  and  prosperity. 

Balvaibd,  RxjTHERGLEN,^iViw;wiJer  26,  1859. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

hf  any  review  of  the  events  of  the  last  year,  India  claims  the  foremost 
place.  We  cannot  exclude  it,  even  if  we  would.  Every  newspaper  which 
you  take  up  contains  some  intelligence  from  India,  or  some  comments  upon 
it;  and,  in  all  our  leading  periodicals,  there  are  long  and  able  discussions 
with  regard  to  its  past,  its  present,  and  its  future  condition.  Our  Queen  is 
BOW  proclaimed  the  Sovereign  of  India ;  and  Britain  is  responsible  for 
its  administration  to  an  extent  she  was  never  before.  In  Parliament,  it 
proved  the  engrossing  subject  of  last  session.  An  Indian  despatch  was 
the  eager  pretext  laid  hold  of  by  the  late  Whig  ministers  to  force  their 
way  back  to  the  Cabinet,  from  which  they  had  been  righteously  expelled ; 
and,  singularly  enough,  an  account  of  this  debate  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  an  eloquent  Frenchman,  has  convinced  Europe  how  unsafe  Louis 
Napoleon  feels  his  position  to  be,  and  how  alarmed  he  is,  lest  his  military 
despotism  should  be  blown  down,  like  a  child's  house  of  cards,  by  the  breath 
of  a  free  expression  of  thought.  Nor  is  this  interest  confined  to  politicians. 
The  eyes  of  Christian  men  and  of  Christian  churches  are  turned  towards  the 
East,  with  a  holier  feeling  than  that  which  led  the  Crusaders  of  old  to  repair 
to  Palestine  and  rescue  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  Mohammedan  unbeliever ;  and 
a  noble  spirit  has  been  evoked,  which,  we  trust,  shall  never  die,  until  its 
hundreds  of  millions  have  renounced  their  vanities  to  worship  the  Living  God. 
And  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  numerous  families  in  which 
India  is  a  household  word  ?  Few  of  us  but  have  friends  engaged  in  the  bloody 
strife  still  raging  there,  if  they  have  not  already  fallen  victims  to  the  sword, 
the  pestilence,  or  fatigue.  How  many  are  there  to  whom  India  is  never 
mentioned,  without  their  entering  again  into  the  shadow  of  death,  or  without 
sad  misgivings  as  to  the  future  !  The  war  is  clearly  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
mutinous  Sepoys  and  their  associates  have  been  beaten  in  every  battle  ;  they 
are  now  hemmed  in  upon  every  side ;  and  they  must  either  accept  the  offered 
eoncession,  or  be  cut  in  pieces — such  is  the  alternative  of  war.     No  doubt, 
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local  disturbances  and  guerilla  conflicts  will  continue  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  but  we  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that  the  campaign  is  now  nearly 
over,  and  India  is  again  our  own.  Well  for  humanity  it  is  so ;  jet  one  can- 
not but  think  of  Ezekiel's  roll :  "And  when  I  looked,  behold,  an  hand  was 
sent  unto  me ;  and,  lo,  a  roll  of  a  book  was  therein ;  and  He  spread  it  before 
me :  and  it  was  written  within  and  without:  and  there  was  written  therein 
lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe." 

The  great  question  which  is  now  occupying  all  minds  is — How  is  India  to 
be  governed  in  the  future  ?  The  answer  is  unanimous,  and  it  is  delightful 
to  observe  it.  India  must  be  governed  henceforth  upon  Christian 
PRINCIPLES.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  old  Indians,  whose  opinions  de- 
serve no  more  respect  than  the  present  groans  of  Protectionist  shipowners, 
there  is  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  former  antichristian  policy.  We 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  beneficial  changes  which,  of  late  years,  have  been  in- 
troduced into'  India,  as  i*egards  both  Christianity  and  Heathenism ;  but  we 
will  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  these  changes  were,  in  all  cases,  forced 
upon  its  rulers  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  It  has  been  again  and 
again  affirmed  in  recent  discussions  that  the  traditional  policy  was  neutrality, 
strict  neutrality,  in  religion ;  and  so  Roman  Catholics  tell  us,  with  equal 
veracity,  that  their  church  is  not  opposed  to  the  circulation  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Take  that  Bengal  army,  the  pride  of  our  military  men.  What  is  its 
history?  A  history  of  neutrality?  No!  It  is  a  history  of  Christianity 
proscribed,  and  of  Brahminism  patronised.  And  what  has  been  the  result 
of  such  a  pampering  of  the  prejudices  of  heathen  caste?  For  many  years 
its  military  discipline  was  seriously  injured,  and,  as  a  corrective,  it  was  fondled 
more  and  more.  At  last  the  mutiny  broke  out,  and  spread  the  horrors  of 
war  over  a  large  part  of  India,  One  thing  is  certain :  there  must  be  no 
more  of  this  so-called  neutrality.  It  has  proved,  as  might  be  an^ticipated  by 
all  who  believe  in  a,  moral  government,  a  political  blunder,  as  well  as  a  na* 
tional  sin.  We  have  been  ashamed  of  our  religion — ^and  we  have  suffered  a 
bloody  penalty. 

We  have  said  that  India  is  henceforth  to  be  governed  upon  Christian  prin- 
ciples. While  this  answer  involves  a  condemnation  of  past  policy,  it  leaves 
room  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  principles 
should  be  wrought  out.  But,  even  here,  the  unanimity  upon  the  whole  is 
delightful ;  and  it  indicates  an  advanced  state  of  sentiment  upon  the  question  of 
the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  civil  power  that  could  scarcely  be  expected. 
Many  minds  are  so  constituted,  that  they  see  objects  clearest  at  a  distance  :  the 
nearer  the  point  of  contact,  the  dimmer  becomes  the  vision.  It  is  universally 
ajimitted,  that  no  compulsion  should  be  empl<>yed  in  India  on  behalf  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  is  an  equally  general  concession,  that  no  bribes  be  used  to 
allure  heathens  or  Mohammedans  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus ;  and  the 
idea  of  setting  up  a  religious  establishment  at  the  expense  of  the  natives,  to 
teach  them  Christianity,  is  never  once  mooted.  The  only  question  that  seems 
to  divide  public  opinion,  as  to  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  religious 
matters,  is  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  as  a  class-book  into  the  schools 
supported  by  Government,  and  the  bestowment  of  money  grants  on  mission 
schools  where  Christian  instruction  is  imparted.  At  present,  the  Bible  is  ex- 
cluded from  all  public  schools,  but  grants  in  aid  are  given  to  all  mission 
schools  that  will  accept  them.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  9)uch  the 
same  as  those  with  which  we  are,  unhappily,  so  familiar  at  hon^e.  Son^  con- 
tend, that  grants  conferred  upon  mission  schools,  and  the  introduptioa  of  the 
J^iblei  into  the  p.i^^U(^  s^l^poU,  even  aa^  s^  permissLve  Gbsi^<ri>OQ](,.  yfOfiii:  b9  lopfc^d 
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upon  bj  die  natiyes  as  a  hostile  interfer^ce  with  their  religkms  principle?, 
and  would  thus  occasioii  a  fresh  revolt.  Others  contend,  tbaft  the  mission 
schools  are  not  looked  upon  with  suspicion  hj  the  natives,  and  that  they 
readilj  avail  themselves  of  their  benefits.  And  the  inference  they  draw  from 
this  is  the  following :  the  making  the  Bible  a  class-book  in  the  public  schools, 
only  to  be  read  provided  tke  parents  do  not  object,  would  create  no  anta* 
gonism  of  feeling,  and-,  if  it  did  no  more,  it  would  at  least  instruct  the  people, 
that  Christianity  is  a  religion  opposed  to  all  compulsory  proselytism.  We 
would  not  presume  positively  to  determine  a  matter  that  can  best  be. 
settled  by  local  knowledge;  but,  so  far  as  we  see  our  way  at  present,  the 
evidence  of  facts  seems  rather  in  favour  of  those  who  would  introduce  the 
Scriptures  into  the  public  schools  of  India.  But  with  the  Bible,  or  without 
the  Bible,  let  the  people  receive  a  good  education ;  and^  if  it  be  secular  in*> 
siruction  merely,  let  Cbiii^aQS  supplement  it  in  their  own  way. 

One  thing,  however,,  must  be  insisted  upon:  all  government  patronage 
and  support  of  idol  wor^ip  mast  be  abandoned.  On  the  2Dth  February 
1833,  a  despatch  was  issued  by  the  Court  of  Directors  on  this  subject.  What 
are  the  terms  of  this  despatch  ?  '^  We  cannot  conceive  that  a  government 
which  believes  these  rites  to  be  deeply  founded  in  error  •  .  .  is  at  liberty 
to  show  to  them  any  degree  of  positive  sanction  and  encouragement."  And 
it  is  added,  '^  We  more  particularly  desire,  that  the  management  of  all 
temples  and  other  places  of  religious  resort,  together  with  the  revenues  de- 
rived therefrom,  be  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  natives."  And  yet,  though 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  this  despatch,  and 
though  remonstrances  have  been  made  year  after  year  that  it  has  not  been 
obeyed,  how  stands  the  ease  at  present  ?  The  abomination  still  continues. 
We  quote  ficom  the  Bombay  Guardian  of  November  21st,  1857: — "In  the 
Madras  Fremdency  there  are  now  8292  idols  and  temples,  receiving  from 
Government  an  annual  payment  of  L.87,678.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency 
there  are  26,5^  idols  and  temples^  and  a  state  patronage  to  the  amount  of 
L.30,587,  10s. ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  allowance  for  temple  lands — 
givuig  a  total,  for  the  Bombay  Presidency,  of  L.89>859,  6s.  In  the  whole  of 
the  Company's  territories,  there  is  annually  expended,  in  the  support  of 
idolatry  by  the  servants  of  the  Company,  the  large  sum  of  L.171,d58,  12s." 
And  yet  there  are  a  few  persons  prepared  to  defend  even  this  iniquity.  It  is 
private  property,  they  affirm;  it  is  an  endowment  for  religious  purposes  which 
we  have  no  right  to  take  away,  however  much  we  disapprove  of  the  appli- 
cation. To  this  we  have  three  answers.  We  are  not  sure^  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  i»  private  property;  at  all  events,  we  are  certain  that  our 
Indian  rulers  have  not  aliways  treated  it  in  this  light.  In  the  second:  place, 
it  is  not  so  understood  by-tbe  natives  tliemselves ;  for  both  priests  and  people 
point  to  the  Government  support  of  idolatrous  worship  as  a.  mark  of  homage 
paid  to  their  gods.  In  the  third  place,  assuming  it  to  be  private  property, 
what  business  have  officers  who  profoss  Christianity  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment and  superintendence  of  funds  expended  in:  the  revolting  rites  of  heathen** 
ism  t  Whatever  reasons  may  have  hitherto  prevailed,  whether  these  pay- 
ments are  to  cease  or  to  continue,  in  the  future,  we  must  wash  our  hands 
entirely  from  even  the  appeana&ce  of  giving  our  sanction  as  a  nation  to  suoh 
hideous  practices.  If  men  will  worship  idols,  let  no  one  have  it  in  his 
power  to  say^  that  we  encourage  them  in  so  doing.  There  is<  not  room  here 
fpr  the  shadow  of  a  compromise*     This  foul  scandal*  must  cease; 

A  new  era  seems  now  to  be  opening  upon  India.     lit  was  the  policy  of  the 
ISaBtL  Indiai  Gomi^ny  toi  nepness  pdvateL  enterprise  asifjutas^possibliB;  and. 
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while  our  countrymen  are  increasing  in  every  part  of  the  world,  the  num^ 
her  of  them,  not  connected  with  the  Company,  and  not  connected  with  Her 
Majesty's  service,  has  remained  stationary  during  the  last  ten  years.  This  fact 
speaks  volumes.  India  is  rich  in  material  wealth ;  hut  she  is  still  the  poorest 
colony  in  our  possession.  Her  internal  improvement  has  been  impeded  by  per- 
petual wars.  She  has  immense  resources,  that  merely  require  development. 
Not  to  mention  other  commodities,  she  may  supply  us,  if  proper  care  be  em- 
ployed, with  a  large  supply  of  cotton  and  of  flax,  the  deficiency  of  which,  for 
years  back,  has  been  diminishing  profits  and  lowering  wages.  It  is  now 
matter  of  urgent  necessity  for  this  country,  that  we  no  longer  depend  upon 
our  present  limited  area  of  cultivation.  But,  above  all,  what  our  Indian 
Empire  needs  most,  is  a  large  number  of  enlightened  and  devoted  mission- 
aries of  the  cross.  These  are  the  true  pioneers  of  civilisation.  These  form 
the  vanguard  of  intelligence  and  morality,  of  industry  and  commerce.  Up, 
Idien,  vriih  that  old  banner,  and  unfold  the  flaming  inscription  :  ^'Olory  to 
Gtod  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men."  And  glad  are 
we  that  our  own  Church  has  not  proved  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  call,  and 
is  about  to  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.  A  nobler  field  of  useful- 
ness cannot  be  imagined  for  young  men,  whose  hearts  have  been  touched  with 
the  sacred  fiame  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise. 

During  the  last  year,  too,  China  has  been  thrown  open  more  than  ever  to 
the  Gospel  and  to  commerce.  Lord  Elgin  has  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Emperor,  which  furnishes  large  facilities  both  for  merchants,  and  mission- 
aries. That  immense  country  is  no  longer  excluded  from  the  intelligence  and 
activity  of  the  Western  World.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  great  wall  of 
China  has  been  thrown  down,  and  Europeans,  whether  for  the  sale  of  mer- 
chandise, or  for  the  dissemination  of  divine  truth,  are  permitted  to  traverse  it  in 
all  directions,  and  to  pierce  into  its  interior.  A  valuable  treaty  has  been  also 
concluded  with  Japan,  which  is  not  the  less  important,  because  similar  trea- 
ties had  been  already  made  with  America  and  Russia.  Jeddo,  its  capital, 
has  been  visited  and  sketched;  and  the  account  reads  like  a  fairy  story. 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  feelings  of  men  who  had  newly  left 
the  brown  and  barren  Hong  Kong ;  and  the  moral  loveliness  described,  will 
unfortunately  disappear  on  a  closer  observation.  Heathenism  is  the  same 
everywhere,  and  ms^es  man  vile  even  amidst  the  most  delightful  scenery. 
China  and  Japan  and  India !  Why,  the  whole  Oriental  World  is  now  thrown 
open  to  us ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  enter  in,  and  to  bless  them  as  well  as  our- 
selves. It  will  not  do,  however,  to  suppose,  that  because  China  and  Japan, 
these  great  mysteries  of  our  youth,  have  now  been  made  accessible  to  com- 
mercial enterprise,  we  are  to  reap  a  harvest  from  them  all  at  once.  Unless  a 
wise  caution  be  observed,  there  may  be  more  loss  than  profit  by  i\fe  first 
transactions ;  but,  by  degrees,  we  shall  learn  better  what  they  want  from  us, 
and  wliat  they  can  supply  us  with,  and  a  mutual  benefit  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. Here  again,  however,  we  must  ever  insist  on  our  responsibilities 
as  a  Christian  nation  ;  and  that,  whatever  else  we  send  these  great  peoples, 
we  do  not  forget  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  New  and  vast  realms 
of  trade  to  our  industrious  population  at  home  are  much  to  be  prized  ;  but 
the  pearl  of  great  price  still  retains  its  original  superiority.  It  is  cheaply 
purchased  by  all  that  a  man  has. 

Our  Continental  Review  of  the  past  year  is  at  once  brief  and  gloomy. — 
The  Roman  Pontifi^  has  committed  another  outrage  upon  civilised  Europe, 
by  claiming  as  his  subject  a  Jewish  boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  baptized  by  a  Roman  Catholic  servant  girl,  when,  to  all 
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appearance,  ke  was  at  the  point  of  death*    The  child  was  then  two  years  eld ; 
and,  on  this  fact  hetng  made  known  to  the  Inqaisition,  be  was  foreiblj  taken 
from  his  parents,  who  reside  at  Bologna.    The  Pope  refuses  to  let  go  his 
liold,  and  sets  at  defiance  all  remonstrances  of  France  and  other  Roman  Ci^ 
tbolic  kingdoms.     The  child  is  a  Christian  child,  and  parental  authority 
must  succumb  to  the  ecclesiastical  I  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  reasons  well  in  this 
matter, — his  ecclesiastical  logic  is  undeniably  correct ; — ^nay,  we  are  not  sure 
but  upon  the  same  principles  he  could  tear,  had  he  the  power,  every  Pro- 
testant child  from  its  parents.    All  baptized  souls  belong  to  the  Pope,  whether 
baptized  by  Turk  or  Jew,  by  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  by  man  or 
woman, — ^that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  RcMnish  Church*   Italy  seems  unsettled. 
Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  it  expect  some  speedy  insurrection.    But 
its  tyrants,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  are  always  sleeping  beside  a  volcano;  and 
no  one  can  tell  how  soon  the  mountain  may  heave,  and  the  fiery  deluge 
burst  forth.     Kossuth,  too,  has  his  thoi:^htful  eye  fixed  upon  Hungary,  and 
thinks  that  probably  there  may  be  some  w<M*k  for  him  there  in  Spring.     It  is 
likely  enough,,  that  the  present  condition  of  France  has  given  rise  to  these 
predictions  and  anticipations.     France  rings  the  alarm-bell  to  all  the  Conti- 
nent.   When  Paris  erects  barricades  in  her  streets,  the  other  capitals  inva^- 
riably  follow  the  example.    It  is  hazardous  to  utter  predictions  with  respect 
to  France  ;  but,  assuredly,  if  she  does  not  rise  up  in  her  awakened  might, 
and  hurl  her  tyrant  from  the  throne,  the  fault  is  not  his.     He  is  labouring 
stedfasUy  in  that  direction,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  his  efforts  are  not  at- 
tended with  success.     But  when  France  has  added  another  to  her  long  list 
of  revolutions,  will  she  be  anything  the  better  for  it!     Has  she  not  been 
perpetually  oscillating  between  a  revolutionary  mob  and  a  military  despot- 
ism?   Like  her  own  Bourbons,  she  seems  to  have  learned  nothing  by  mis- 
fortune ;  and  she  has  yet  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  civil  liberty  is  based  upon 
religious,  and  that  without  sound  religious  principle  iig  nation  is  prepared  for 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom.    In  musing  over  the  history  of  France,  one  almost 
despairs  of  human  progress.     Meanwhile,  we  cannot  but  record  our  condem- 
nation of  Lords  Palmerston  and  Clarendon  accepting  the  hospitality  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  assisting  him  to  lay  in  the  tomb  the  corpse  of  French  liberty. 
When  Count  Montalembert  was  about  to  be  tried  for  publishing  a  discrimin- 
ating eulogy  upon  the  institutions  of  our  beloved  country,  that  was  not  the 
time  for  eating  and  drinking  with  the  oppressor.     And  yet,  one  is  not  at 
liberty  to  forget,  that  after  the  massacres  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  ascended 
the  throne.  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  first  that  shook  the  bloody  hand  of  the 
usurper,  and  bade  him  God  speed..     O  shame,  where  is  thy  blush! 

At  home  there  is  not  much  that  is  cheering  to  report.  The  moral  sense 
of  the  community  has  been  shocked  by  disclosures  of  profligacy  in  business 
transactions,  which  nothing  could  compel  us  to  believe  except  the  stubborn 
evidence  of  facts.  A  short  time  ago  they  would  have  been  pronounced  in- 
credible— a  libel  on  our  national  character — ^a  calumny  against  men  whom 
truth  and  integrity  had  always  distinguished.  But  it  is  too  true.  The  rail- 
way speculations  seem  to  have  undermined  the  honourable  principles  of 
former  days  in  matters  of  business ;  and  the  impulse  thus  given  has  been 
since  accelerating,  until  lying,  cheating,  and  swindling  are  looked  upon  as 
trivial  offences.  Men  whose  names  stood  high  in  the  commercial  world 
did  not  hesitate  to  publish  as  true  a  number  of  false  statements,  which  were 
intended  to  deceive  others,  and  which  plunged  them  in  ruin.  It  is  to  the 
want  of  faith,  which  is  the  product  of  such  base  and  unprincipled  conduct, 
h  at  we  owe  the  deep  distress  of  our  country ;  and  matters  would  have  been 
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much  worse,  bad  not  the  Almightj  interpoded  in  the  eftriy  and  abundant 
hardest,  with  which  the  year  was  crowned. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  not  descended  upon  ns,  as  He  has  done  upon 
-our  brethren  in  America.  The  American  revivals  were  formerly  the  pre- 
cursors of  similar  blessings  to  ourselves;  and  a  natural  expectation  ^was 
formed,  that  Ood  would  be  mindful  of  us,  and  bless  us  too.  The  divine 
promise  to  David  was  remembered,  and  made  the  subject  of  prayer : — ^  And 
let  it  be,  when  thou  hearest  the  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry 
trees,  that  then  thou  shalt  bestir  thyself;  for  then  shall  the  Lord  go  before 
thee  to  smite  tlie  host  of  the  Philistines."  But  God  has  not  yet  listened  unto 
the  voice  of  our  supplication.  Would  that  we  heard  the  thick  rushing  of 
the  wings  of  the  Holy  Dove  !  Would  that  we  were  £a,voured  with  those  Pen- 
tecostal gales,  which  shook  ihe  upper  room  in  Jerusalem,  and  filled  its  in- 
mates with  divine  life  and  power  I  ^'  Look  down  irom  heaven,  and  behold 
from  the  habitation  of  Thy  holiness  and  of  Thy  glory  :  where  is  Thy  zeal  and 
Thy  strength,  the  sounding  of  Thy  bowels  and  of  Thy  mercies  toward  me  ? 
Are  they  restrained  ?  O  Lord,  revive  Thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years  (of 
•sorrow):  in  the  midst  of  the  years  make  known  (thy  salvation):  in  wrath 
jl  remember  mercy." 

Death  has  been  busy  with  our  fathers  during  the  last  year.     The  Church 
•I  mourns,  among  others,  the  loss  of  such  men  as  French,  and  Beat  tie,  and 

\  Henderson,  and  Struthers,  and  Brown,     The  two  last  may  be  regarded,  as 

ij  -the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Relief  and  Secession  sections  of  what  is 

!  now  happily  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  draws 

'  vain  parallel  or  contrast  between  two  such  servants  of  Christ  as  Dr  Struthers 

-and  Dr  Brown.     Each  was  at  once  the  superior  and  inferior  of  the  other. 
I  Each  did  what  the  other  could  not  do.     Struthers'  monument  is  the  decision 

!  in  the  Campbelton  case,  which  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  religious  liberty  in 

;  Scotland,  and  upon  which  the  freedom  of  our  church  courts  from  civil  inter- 

;  ference  rests,  as  upon  a  rock  of  granite.     Brown's  monument  consists  of 

the  valuable  exegetical  writings,  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity.     Both  of 

I  them  did  their  appropriate  work ;  and  they  did  it  well.  Both  of  them  died 
|[                  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  them,  and  that  circle  was  great.     The  writer 

II  of  this  paper  cannot  refrain  from  throwing  these  few  flowers  upon  the 
•  graves  of  the  sainted  dead,  who  had  such  a  warm  place  in  his  affections,  and 
:[  with  whom  he  has  had  such  pleasant  intercourse.  Friend  after  friend  de- 
[l                  parts,  and  he,  too,  must  soon  follow.     "Our  fathers,  where  ai'e  they?  and 

the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever?  The  voice  said  cry;  and  I  said,  what 
shall  I  cry  ?  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  as  the  flower 
of.  the  field.  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  because  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it.  Surely  the  people  is  grass.  The  grass  withereth, 
the  flower  fadeth :  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  §ot  ever" 

Pnnx). 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 
We  heartily  wish  each  of  our  readers  a  happy  New  Year.  The  desire  that 
it  may  prove  a  happy  year  for  himself  is  natural  to  every  one,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  that  desire  with  regard  to  others  is  both  kind  and  Christian.  It 
is  in  everybody's  mouth.  The  drunkard,  as  he  reels  by,  utters  it;  and  the 
joyful  children  on  your  knee  look  up  into  your  face,  and  repeat  it.  Yet  how 
seldom  it  is  understood  in  its  true  and  deep  significance !  '  A  year!  Man 
looks  before  and  after  i  and  the  two  operations  of  the  mind,  while  distinct, 
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are  closely  cotmeeled.  When  we  i^ieak  of  a  jrear,  oar  Goac^tiofn  of  what 
is  to  come  are  entirely  dependent  upon  what  is  past.  How  difftsrent  ie  the 
thoaght  of  the  eame  year  to  two  men, — nay,  how  diferent  to  one  mUn  at 
different  times!  What  changes  in  outward  ciccumsUmoes  may  not  a  year 
bring  about !  How  many  emotions  and  thoughts  may  it  call  tp !  And 
yet,  at  its  dose,  with  all  its  yidsBitnde  of  seasons,  and  ifts  alternation  of  day 
and  night,  how  like  a  dream  it  appears  I  'Tis  but  as  yesterday  since  we 
spent  last  new  year's  day ;  and  now  that  1858  is  gone,  it  has  written  itself 
in  history, — tlie  history  not  of  the  great  busy  world  alone,  but  of  eadi  indi- 
vidual— a  history  wiiose  seeds  are  to  be  gathered  in  coming  times — a  history 
which  cannot  be  destroyed,  but  upon  which  the  character  of  each  of  ns  is 
being  built  up  for  eternity.  Strange  tliought  this ;  and  yet  how  solemn ! 
These  fleeting  moments  are,  in  their  results,  settling  for  ns  onr  eternal 
destiny  I 

Memory  shortens  the  year ;  expectation  lengthens  it.     Youth,  with  its 

bright  hopes  and  lofty  aspirations,  makes  the  future  long;  its  hours  are 

rosy-hued,  its  sky  is  ever  clear  and  blue,  and  undying  summer,  crowned 

with  flowers,  presides  over  all.     Equally,  though  for  a  different  reason,  does 

the  future  year  appear  long  to  age  and  sickness.     Many  a  day  is  to  drag  out 

its  weary  length,  and  many  a  night,  with  its  outward  darkness  only  the 

shadow  of  the  inward  gloom.     Thus  does  the  coming  year  seem  long  to  him 

who  has  much  to  do,  and  also  to  him  who  has  lit^e.     Years  ought  to  be 

measured  by  the  deeds  done  in  them.     We  hope  to  do  much,  and  so  the 

twelve  months  expand,  till  we  almost  think  they  will  never  come  to  an  end. 

True,  while  to  memory  small,  yet  to  man's  earthly  lifetioM  a  year  bears  no 

inconsiderable  proportion*     The  tale  of  our  years  is  soon  told.     Their 

number  is  easily  reckoned.     But  a  few  revolutions  of  the  earth  round  the 

811  n,  and  this  life  is  past,  and  man's  days  are  reckoned  by  the  chronometer 

of  eternity. 

But  this  is  a  new  yiear.  Well  would  it  be  for  many  if  life  could  in  reality 
get  a  new  start  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  that  we  could  go  out  again  to 
the  great  battle  of  existence  with  the  remembrance  of  past  victories  and  past 
defeats  blotted  out  for  ever.  It  cannot  be.  This  1859^  is  not  new  in  the 
sense  of  isolation  from  all  else.  Just  as  the  smallest  flower  that  breathes 
out  to  heaven  its  balmy  thanks,  and  drinks  in  at  night  the  soft  sweet  dews, 
has  its  place  and  power  in  the  vast  material  universe,  so  that  without  it 
there  would  be  a  want  and  blank  in  creation ;  so  the  minutest  fraction  of 
oar  time  is  related  to  and  forms  part  of  the  greatest,  and  we  can  as  little  rid 
ourselves  of  the  past  as  we  can  escape  from  the  future.  But  yet  this  great 
division  of  time  may,  can,  should,  be  a  fresh  starting-point  with  us  on  the 
heavenly  journey.  Life's  path  is  not  strictly  new  j  but  it  may,  from  this 
hour,  be  surrounded  with  new  beauties,  it  may  be  opening  up  before  us  with 
new  joys,  it  may  be  trodden  by  us  with  new  zeal,  yea,  with  feet  winged 
by  a  hope  full  of  immortality.  The  past  is  gone.  Looking  back,  we  see  it 
stretching  away  like  a  road  that  has  been  passed  with  many  a  painful  and 
weary  step,  its  distant  lines  almost  lost  among  the  shadows;  while  the 
future  is  still  before  us  an  untried  thing,  and,  as  we  go,  our  shadow 
stretches  out  behind  us. 

Some  men  talk  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf  with  the  new  year.  Turn  n6t 
over  a  new  leaf,  but  begin  a  new  life.  Only  living  in  the  Lord,  and  to 
the  Lord,  can  keep  up  the  freshness  and  the  hope  of  each  new  year. 
This  year  is  now  before  us  to  make  or  to  unmake.  How  much  lies  enclosed 
within  it  of  possible  happiness  or  possible  misery,  of  possible  holiness  or 
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possible  sin,  of  possible  progress — ^progress  either  apw«rd  or  downward ! 
Be  not  careless,  because  again  yoa  are  at  the  starting  of  another  year. 
Even  could  you  count  on  the  whole  year  as  your  own,  yet,  is  it  not  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  and  the  minutes  of  our  days,  that  are  the  making  of  a 
man  for  time  and  for  eternity  ? 

A.  happy  new  year!  Yes;  the  word  happy  makes  all  the  difference, 
l^ovelty  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  connected  with  happiness.  Does  it  relieve 
the  prisoner,  that  his  cell  or  bis  gaol  is  changed  ?  Does  it  comfort  the  sick 
man,  that  when  one  disease  has  worn  itself  out,  another  as  distressing  takes 
its  place?  No  matter  to  us  the  newness  of  the  year,  if  it  bring  not  with  it 
peace  and  joy.  Alas  1  to  how  many  will  this  new  year's  day  of  1859  be  the 
darkest,  saddest  day  of  their  lives !  New  indeed  with  its  burden  of  sorrow  and 
lamentation,  reminding  them  of  joys  that  are  buried  with  the  loved  in  their 
graves.  Lift  up  the  tearful  eye  to  heaven ;  for  you,  too,  the  year  xnaj  be 
happy.  Are  not  our  holiest  joys  bom  of  our  deepest  sorrows,  as  upon  the 
breast  of  the  rain-cloud  glitters  the  bow  of  promise  ? 

Each  new  year's  day  to  the  Christian  ought  to  be  a  white  day ;  for,  like  a 
mile-stone  on  his  road  to  God,  it  tells  of  earthly  life  passing  away — ^it  wit- 
nesses to  constant  struggling  with  evil,  but  it  records  advancement  in  spite 
of  all — ^it  points  to  the  celestial  city  nearing  on  the  sight,  that  city  which  is 
not  only  the  building  of  God,  but  the  home  of  all  God's  children.  -  Every 
day  sinking  in  night  ought  to  remind  us  that  we  are  another  day's  journey 
nearer  the  land  where  no  night  is ;  and  every  year,  as  it  speeds  by,  should 
seem  to  us  as  a  fleet  messenger  sent  from  the  King,  to  warn  us  of  our  approach 
'  to  the  ''  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 
Well,  then,  may  the  thoughts  of  Christians  at  such  a  time  be  thoughts  of 
confidence  and  hope, — thoughts  full  of  happiness,  and  radiant  with  heavenly 
joy.  Dwell  not  so  much  on  the  passage  of  Time,  as  on  the  coming  of 
Eternity — not  so  much  on  this  earthly  house,  getting  old,  and  ready  .to  be 
pulled  down  about  your  ears,  as  on  the  heavenly  mansions  which  Christ 
hath  gone  to  prepare.  Happy  will  this  year  be  if  spent  with  God ;  happy, 
if  we  make  visible  progress  in  divine  knowledge  and  love ;  happy,  if  passion 
be  less  overbearing,  and  affection  be  more  abiding  in  the  heart ;  happy,  if, 
while  doing  our  duty  here  with  all  devotedness  and  energy,  the  love  of  our 
souls  is  enthroned  in  heaven,  even  with  Christ,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high  ;  happy,  while  sojourning  on  earth,  to  have  a  citizenship  in 
heaven.  This  should  be  the  meaning  of  our  wish  when  we  say,  A  happy- 
new  year ! — Happy,  because  holy ;  happy,  because  the  fruit  of  it  shall  last 
for  ever ;  happy,  because  you  can  look  back  upon  it  without  remorse  ; 
happy,  because  at  the  end  of  it,  and  by  means  of  it,  you  are  made  fit  for 
earth  indeed,  but  fitter  for  the  skies. 

But  how  can  I  make  this  new  year  happy  ?  To  the  reader  proposing  this 
question  we  answer — Mere  vague  desires  and  polite  wishes  will  not  do  it. 
Begin  the  year  by  asking  God  to  be  with  you  during  whatever  part  of  it 
you  are  permitted  to  spend  on  earth.  His  presence  can  make  you  glad  on 
the  surliest  day ;  and  in  storms  He  can  cause  you  to  sing  of  His  power  to 
save.  Think  much  of  the  fragments  of  time.  If  the  gold-digger  watch  for 
grains,  and  sift  the  sand  with  pains-taking  toil,  lest  perchance  even  one  or 
two  may  escape  him,  shall  we  not  take  heed  of  our  moments,  those  golden 
grains  of  life  ?  Endeavour  to  make  some  advance  each  day,  and  let  that 
advance  be  a  steady  one.  Live  not  by  fits  and  starts.  It  is  not  well  when 
the  pulse  at  times  beats  furiously ;  for  then  be  assured  the  fever  is  on  you. 
With  a  fevered  life,  no  one  can  be  happy.     Set  a  watch  over  your  thoughts, 
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whence  come  all: the  good  and  evil  of  the  world.  Cherish  happj,  holy, 
loving  thoughts,  when,  wafted  by  some  heavenly  gale,  they  reach  you. 
Avoid  whatever  is  vain  and  trifling,  not  only  because  of  itself,  but  because 
of  its  attendants,  and  because  of  the  good  it  shuts  out  of  the  heart 

Some  eyes  that  are  now  looking  on  these  lines  shall,  next  year,  be  dull  in 
death ;  but  if  the  heart  be  now  filled  with  this  holy  happiness,  how  glad  the 
exchange !  This  year,  begun  on  earth,  shall  be  ended  in  heaven — begun 
with  the  Church  militant,  shall  be  ended  with  the  Church  triumphant — 
begun  in  weakness,  amid  returning  days  and  nights,  ended  in  the  circle  of 
life's  eternal  day,  with  the  song,  ever-new,  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  This 
truly  is  happiness,  to  have  written  upon  our  lives,  ^^  Holiness  to  the  Lord," 
and  upon  our  graves,  ^^  Asleep  in  Jesus."  J.  6.  S. 


THE  PRESENT  ATTITUDE  OF  POPERY. 

In  an  article  on  the  grants  of  money  by  our  Government  to  Popish  schools, 
we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  present 
attitude  and  progress  of  Romanism.  The  point  cursorily  touched  upon 
there,  demand^  a  fuller  and  more  serious  consideration.  We  are  no  alarmists. 
^Ve  do  not  wish  to  awaken  unnecessary  fears,  or  to  leave  the  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  any  one,  that  Protestantism  is  being  slowly  but  surely  crushed 
under  the  iron  hand  of  Rome.  We  are  well  aware  that  undue  dread  may 
precipitate  an  , unhealthy  excitement,  and  lead  to  the  reverse  of  judicious 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  truth  and  the  suppression  of  error. 
Men  are  apt  then  to  overlook  individual  rights,  to  forget  the  respect  due  to 
differences  of  opinion,  to  allow  passion  to  over-ride  reason,  and  to  lose  sight  of 
truth  in  the  struggle  for  party  interests.  In  this  way  the  cause  they  wish  to 
sustain  is  damaged,  though  it  may  appear  to  gain  a  temporary  triumph. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  almost  equal,  if  not 
greater,  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  indifference.  "  The  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light."  The 
emissaries  of  Rome  are  displaying  unusual  activity,  tact,  and  boldness  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  their  church.  They  are  no  longer  content  to 
stand  on  the  defensive,  but  are  pursuing  most  resolutely  an  aggressive  policy. 
They  are  disseminating  their  doctrines  through  the  press  ;  they  are  spread- 
ing them  through  their  schools ;  they  are  endeavouring  to  extend  them  by 
introducing  trained  servants  into  Protestant  families ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  are  thus  endangering  our  faith.  To  look  quietly  upon  their 
efforts  and  follow  the  old  ^'  noiseless  tenor  of  our  way;"  to  make  no  attempt 
to  teach  the  people,  especially  the  young,  all  the  points  of  the  controversy ; 
and  to  devise  no  other  movement  to  defeat  their  aggressive  policy,  is  surely 
the  best  course  that  could  be  pursued  to  secure  the  victory  for  Rome.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say,  we  have  the  truth  on  our  side,  and  that  it  must  prevail. 
The  depraved  heart  receives  superstition  more  readily  than  truth;  and, 
therefore,  we  must  not  only  equal,  but  surpass,  Romanists  in  our  energy  and 
zeal.  Any  other  policy  is  suicidal.  The  "  let-alone  "  principle  is  one  which 
will  be  applauded  by  men  who  are  intent  only  on  worldly  gain,  but  it  is 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  '*  ppre  and  undefiled  religion." 

That  there  is  an  urgent  call  on  Protestants,  at  the  present  time,  to  arm 
themselves  for  a  contest  with  Rome,  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted  by  any 
cue  who  has  even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  Popery 
m  our  own  country  and  on  the  Continent.     We  know  that  the  votaries  of 
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this  system  try  hard  to  blind  us  to  its  grossest  and  most  objectionaWe 
features ;  and  would  fain  have  os  believe  that  they  are  seeking  nothing  but 
equality  of  rights,  and  that  they  do  not  aim  at  interference  with  our  faith 
and  worship.  But  we  have  only  to  watch  their  condact  attentively,  to 
study  their  speeches,  and  to  mark  the  character  of  the  people  trained  undff 
their  influence,  to  see  that  tbey  are  seeking  to  overturn  the  civil  constitutia 
of  the  country,  to  suppress  all  dissent  from  Rome,  to  put  ns  under  the  regim 
of  the  Canon  Law,  and  thereby  introdvice  the  ignorance,  the  brutality,  the 
poverty,  and  all  the  immoralities  that  exist  in  every  land  that  is  cursed  by 
the  incubus  of  the  Papacy.  We  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  the  time  may 
never  come  when  Rome  shall  rule  free  and  enlightened  Britain.  We  rejoice 
to  think  that,  as  yet,  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  sound.  But  there  is  much 
in  the  conduct  of  our  Government,  in  the  doings  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  Romish  Church,  and  in  the  apathy  of  Protestants,  to  excite  our  fears. 
With  a  view  to  aid,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  arousing  all  who  hold  by  the  "  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints"  to  active  exertion  in  repelling  the  advance- 
ments of  Popery,  we  have  collected  the  facts  which  follow,  and  connected 
them  with  such  observations  as  appeared  necessary  to  present  them  in  their 
proper  light.  Our  readers  will  see  that  we  have  not  been  painting  Popery 
in  too  dark  colours,  or  pressing  preparation  for  it  in  too  strong  and  urgent 
,i  terms. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  activity  of  Romanists.     That  is  a  feature  in  their 
-J  movements  worthy  of  special  notice.     They  court  publicity  now  much  more 

K  than  formerly.     They  leave  no  way  of  access  to  the  people,  aye,  and  to  our 

rulers,   untried.      Their    schools   have    been   vigorously   extended ;  their 
'l  churches  have  been  increased ;  they  have  knocked,  and  successfully  too,  at 

•  the  door  of  the  Privy  Council ;  they  have  demanded  access  to  the  jails  ;  they 

,!  have  prayed  for  chaplaincies  in  the  army ;  and  in  every  instance  they  have 

carried  their  point.  And  now  they  are  purposing  to  crave  a  royal  charter  for 
their  university  in  Dublin.  They  have  in  view  also  a  military  establishment 
in  London  !  Not  content  with  seeking  to  leaven,  through  Popish  servants, 
the  households  of  nobles,  we  are  told  that  they  have  even  **  been  exerting  all 
their  influence  to  get  Popish  servants  introduced  into  Balmoral  Castle."  * 

The  tone  of  Romanists,  of  late,  has  also  become  much  bolder.  They  do 
not  seek  now  so  sedulously  to  conceal  their  attachment  to  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, and  their  imaginary  claims  on  the  British  Government.  With  Cardinal 
Wiseman  at  their  head,  they  boldly  insult  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  whose 
bounty  and  protection,  common  decency,  to  speak  of  no  higher  motive, 
should  have  led  them  to  manifest  their  gratitude.  The  truth  is,  Popery,  in 
its  present  form,  is  producing  disloyalty ;  and,  were  it  not  that  serious  evils 
would  follow,  Papists  might  be  consistently  deprived  of  many  of  their  civil 
privileges.  When  men  hold  and  teach  doctrines  that  subvert  social  order, 
they  forfeit  all  claim  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  nation.  We  have 
no  wish  to  see  the  Emancipation  Act  repealed— we  cannot  advocate  the  in- 
fliction of  civil  penalties  for  religious  belief;  but  we  must  say,  that  men  who 
bold  the  Ultra- Montane  doctrines  promulgated  by  many  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
might,  without  persecution,  have  some  of  their  present  powers  curtailed.  But 
this  by  the  way.  The  intolerance  they  manifest  will  explain  what  we  mean. 
In  proof  of  the  unusual  boldness  of  the  Romish  party,  we  produce  the  fol- 
lowing statements — their  meaning  is  unmistakeable. — ^The  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  poor-law  chaplains  rest  with  the  commissioners;  but  on  a  recent 
resignation,  Dr  Cullen  set  aside  the  law,  appointed  the  chaplain,  and  coolly  asked 
♦  Bulwark,  October  1858. 
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the  commismoners  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying  t>ic  appointment  into 
effect!  Ex  uno  disee  amnes — From  the  sample  judge  of  the  stock. — (Ackill 
Hei-ald.)  The  Weekli/  Register,  commenting  on  the  Abhey  of  Westminster 
being  shut  against  Catholics,  who  wished  to  approach  the  tomb  of  St 
Edward  on  the  13th  of  October  last,  says,—"  Our  contemporaries  on  the 
Continent  will  find  in  this  matter  an  additional  and  most  just  reason  for 
charging  England  with  the  basest  ingratitude  and  intolerance." 

Intolerance  forsooth  !     Can  the  force  of  impudence  further  go  ?     In  the 
Tablet  we  find  the  following  rather  arrogant  assertion  of  Popish  claims : — 

"  We  demand  that  the  distinction  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  shall  be  blotted  out  from 
the  statutes  regulating  prison  discipline,  or  only  used  to  establish  equality  between  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant.  We  demand— I,  That  there  shall  be  a  paid  Catholic  chaplain  to 
every  gaol  where  there  are  Catholic  prisoners,  and  that  this  chaplain  shall,  in  respect 
of  Catholic  prisoners,  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  and  perform  all  the  duties,  which  Jrro-  . 
testant  chaplains  enjoy  or  perform  in  respect  of  Protestant  prisoners.  2.  That  in  every 
prison  a  suitable  room  be  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  according  to 
the  Catholic  rite,  just  as  now  a  suitable  room  is  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
service  according  to  the  Protestant  rite ;  and  that  the  same  roles  of  attendance  on  the 
Catholic  service  by  Catholic  prisoners  shall  be  made,  as  are  made  for  the  attendance  of 
Protestant  prisoners  on  the  Protestant  service.  3.  If  there  be  any  other  rule  or  regu- 
lation necessary  to  equality,  we  also  demand  it."—  Tablet^  Jane  12. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  this  may  look  like  an  energetic  pressing  of  a  righteous 
demand.  Tho  Romanists  pay  taxes  ;  and  \yhy  should  they  not  be  treated 
by  the  Government  in  the  same  way  that  Protestants  are  treated  ?  There  is 
force  here.  It  is  wrong  policy  for  a  government  to  pay  for  religious  teach- 
ing of  any  kind.  But  our  sympathy  with  the  Romanists  is  completely  crushed 
out,  when  we  read  alongside  of  this,  at  first  sight,  not  unreasonable  demand, 
the  following  illustrations  of  Romish  intolerance*  The  first  is  an  account  of 
what  has  lately  taken  place  in  Fernando  Po,  and  the  other  of  doings  in 
Cuba:— 

"TWirfay,  May  27. — The  expected  day  is  come.  Notice  is  sent  round  for  the 
people  to  gather  at  Mr  Lynslager's  hoase  to  hear  the  proclamation  at  noon.  In  the 
pouring  rain  a  few  only  attend  the  summons.  Mr  Saker  remains  at  home,  but  Mr 
Diboll  is  present.  Amidst  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  torufldo  the  proclamation 
is  read.  The  first  two  clauses,  an  illustration  of  the  genius  of  Spanish  rule  and  of 
Romish  intolerance,  run  thus : — 1.  The  religion  of  this  colony  is  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  as  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  the  exclusion  of  any 
other;  and  no  other  religious  professions  are  tolerated  or  allowed  but  that  made  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  aforesaid  Catholic  religion.  2.  Those  who  profess  any  other  religion 
which  be  not  the  Catholic,  should  confine  their  worship  within  their  own  private  houses 
or  families,  and  limit  it  to  the  members  thereof.  The  firing  of  cannon  announces  the 
issue  of  this  intolerant  but  faithfully  Romish  edict.  The  people  disperse,  to  meet  again 
for  prayer  and  counsel  at  Mr  Saker*s  house.  One  more  meeting  that  evening,  Mr  Diboll 
is  informed,  must  be  their  last."— ionrfon  Freeman, 

"Romish  Intoleranob  in  Cuba. — A  vigorous  efibrt  was  made  in  Havannah  some 
time  since  to  secure  the  privilege  of  Protestant  worship  in  one  single  instance,  but  the 
Captain-General  was  inexorable ;  and  though  there  are  great  numbers  of  English  and 
Americans  in  Havannah  at  all  times,  there  is  no  place  where  they  can  worship  God 
after  the  customs  of  their  fathers.  What  th«  heathenism  of  China  has  not  refused,  the 
Catholicism  of  Cuba  denies.  It  fears  the  light — even  so  much  as  might  be  emitted  by 
the  presence  of  even  a  solitary  place  of  worship  in  a  city  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants— and  that  city  as  intensely  Catholic  as  any  on  which  the  sun 
8hine8."--£e^^cr//anl  Havannah, 

Such  intolerance,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  not  an  accidental  and  isolated 
thing;  it  springs  from  the  principles  of  Popery ;  it  is  their  natural  fruit.  It 
has  been  lately  showing  itself  among  ourselves,  and  is  not  yet  put  down. 
What  right,  then,  have  Papists  to  demand  equality  when  they  will  not  con- 
cede it?    This  glaring  inconsistency  renders  their  conduct  arrogant  and 
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shameless  in  the  extreme ;  and  we  maj  rest  assured,  that  as  their  strengfl 
increases,  their  claims  will  be  extended ;  they  will  make  an  effort  to  obtam 
more  favour. 

Manj  have  objected  to  falling  back  upon  the  former  persecutions  of  Poper)r 
for  a  proof  and  an  illustration  of  its  intolerant  character,  alleging  that  it  m 
been  modified  by  the  civilisation  of  the  age.  But  if  there  is  any  differem^ 
it  can  only  be  in  the  outward  aspect — the  wolf  must  have  donned  &hee{/k 
clothing — the  beast  must  have  sheathed  its  cl&ws.  And  yet,  what  are  we  fs 
say  of  the  outrages  which  are  every  day  taking  place,  and  which  are  the 
direct  results  of  Popish  influence?  They  prove  that  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  system  that  drank  so  eagerly  in  former  times  the  blood  of  the  saints,  ii 
not  yet  changed.  Ireland  bears  witness !  How  insecure  is  life  in  that  un- 
happy country!  How  difficult  to  enforce  the' law  against  Romanists,  when 
their  crime  has  been  committed  on  behalf  of  the  Church  I  And  how  hostile 
is  the  Popish  population  to  the  unfettered  preaching  of  the  Gospel !  And 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  the  same  party  is  manifesting  its  determina* 
tion  to  put  down,  if  possible,  the  noble  efforts  of  Protestants  to  carry  the 
truth  to  the  ignorant  and  degraded  of  our  large  cities.  Rome  will  rather 
have  men  heathens  than  Protestants.  We  could  cite  many  facts  in  proof; 
but  content  ourselves  with  the  following : — 

Ofen-Aib  Pkbaching  in  Sliqo. — ^The  5%o  Indq^endent  reports,— Mr  Guinness  ar- 
rived in  town  on  Saturday  evening,  and  was  met  opposite  the  Fort  Hill  by  Mr  Sbe;»- 
perd  and  Mr  Davys,  and  they  proceeded  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  to  fix  the  site  of  t/ie 
platform  for  the  following  day's  services.  On  returning,  and  just  as  thev  were  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  road,  a  stone  thrown  by  some  cowardly  hand  passed  within  a  few 
inches  of  their  faces.  When  they  reached  the  road,  a  few  men,  of  a  class  and  ehsracter 
which  we  need  not  describe,  were  standing  on  the  road,  and  beside  them  was  a  iromber 
of  boys,  but  who  had  thrown  the  stone  was  unknown.  As  they  passed  the  group,  one 
of  the  men  jeeringly  observed  to  them,  "You'll  get  more  to-morrow  ;"  but  the  reverend 
gentlemen,  perhaps,  did  not  understand  the  threat  and  the  allusion.  The  platform  was 
erected,  and  was  placed  on  six  barrels,  spiked  in  such  a  manner  into  the  ground  that 
it  would  require  considerable  force  to  move  them.  The  Sabbath  being  exceedingly 
wet,  Mr  Guinness  and  his  friends  thought  it  best  that  the  preaching  should  be  postponed; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  weather,  a  large  crowd,  numbering,  we  belicTe, 
nearly  a  thousand,  assembled  in  the  Fort-field  a  considerable  time  before  the  honr  at 
which  the  out-door  service  was  advertised  to  begin.  About  one-half  of  these  consisted 
of  boys,  the  other  half  of  men  ;  and  when  we  mention  that  the  former  were  generallj 
well  supplied  with  stones,  and  the  latter  generally  well  armed  with  sticks  and  bludgeons, 
we  need  scarcely  follow  it  up  with  the  remark,  that  their  object  was  not  that  of  listeners 
to  the  preacher's  message.  The  crowd  waited  till  half-past  three,  and  as  no  preacher 
or  congregation  appeared,  they  set  up  a  savage  yell,  and  proceeded  to  wreak  their  nn- 
manly  fury  upon  the  platform.  They  dragged  away  the  wood,  tore  up  the  barrels, 
kicked  them  into  staves,  and  bore  them  away,  or  kicked  them  with  shouts  and  execra- 
tions into  the  river.  The  constabulary  were  not  in  attendance  to  check  any  outrages 
of  this  kind  that  might  take  place,  but  they  kept  patrolling,  in  small  companies  of  two 
and  three,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr  Shepperd*s  church  during  the  afternoon  service, 
lest  there  might  be  an  attack  on  the  church,  or  any  attempt  made  to  break  its  windows. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred ;  but  a  large  remnant  of  the  crowd  took  up  their  position 
on  the  old  bridge  after  returning  from  the  Fort-field.  The  crowd  on  the  bridge  wa5, 
in  some  measure,  dispersed  by  the  appearance,  in  solitary  procession,  at  first,  of  a  poor, 
old,  ill-clad  woman,  bearing  an  immense  branch  of  a  tree  over  her  shoulders.  She 
passed  over  the  bridge,  the  crowd  making  way  before  her,  and  a  great  many  following 
her  in  motley  procession.  A  few  lingered  on  the  bridge  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening. 
We  have  heard  that  a  number  of  inhabitants  have  offered  a  reward  of  L.50,  which  has 
been  raised 'by  subscription,  for  the  conviction  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob;  but  their 
offer  has  not  been  productive  of  any  result. 

WoLVBRHAMPTON. — FopiBH  OuTBAGB. — "  A  few  Sundays  ago  a  small  party  of  lay 
Protestant  preachers  were  driven  by  Komanists  from  the  stand  which  they  had  taken 
up,  and  were  followed  for  nearly  a  mile,  till  at  last  refuge  was  found  in  the  house  of 
one  of  the  committee  of  the  Wolverhampton  Town  Missionary  Society.    Emboldened 
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r  preTions '  saccesses,'  some  Bomaiiists  on  Snnclajr  last  attacked  <me  of  the  authorised 
iwn  missionaries,  named  Clarke,  in  so  brutal  a  manner,  as  at  one  time  to  occasion 
>me  apprehensions  that  his  life  would  be  taken.  Clarke,  it  seems,  had  taken  up  his 
tand  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  and,  with  comparatively  little  interruption,  had  cone 
broQgh  his  address,  and  was  about  to  leaye,  when  one  of  the  bystanders,  in  a  strong  Irish 
rogue,  and  with  an  insolent  air  and  tone,  told  him  that  he  had  no  business  to  come  out 
kere  preaching,  for  he  had  received  no  authority  to  do  so  from  the  Church,  meaning 
le  Roman  Catholic.  Clarke  said  he  had  the  authority  of  the  Bible  to  do  so ;  and  it  was 
is  right  as  an  Englishman,  in  his  native  country  ;  and  so  long  as  God  gave  him  the 
ower,  he  would  to  the  best  of  his  ability  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  sinners,  for 
rhom  Christ  had  died.  Seyeral  men,  who  had  eyidently  come  to  the  spot  with  no 
eacefnl  intentions,  but  who  had  not  before  interfered  because  of  the  order  which  pre- 
ailed,  and  the  consequent  almost  certainty  that  if  they  interfered  they  must  become 
larked  men  by  the  missionary's  friends,  now  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  attend- 
nt  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  congregation  to  elbow  amongst  the  crowd  towards  the 
(teacher.  The  signal  was  observed  and  acted  upon»  Stones  were  then  thrown.  One 
>f  them  struck  Clarke  upon  the  head  with  much  force.  The  missionary,  however, 
leized  the  man  who  threw  it,  and  for  some  time  succeeded,  notwithstanding  his  efforts 
» liberate  himself,  in  holding  him.  The  culprit,  however,  began  to  yelp.  -Again  the 
Irish  accent  was  heard  in  the  appeal  to  his  fellows  of  *  Will  ye  see  me  taken  ? '  The  ap- 
peal had  its  desired  effect.  Other  stones  followed.  The  man's  friends  closed  In  upon  him 
und  his  captor,  forced  the  latter  to  loose  his  hold  of  him,  and  then,  with  a  violent  blow 
apon  the  head  with  a  fist,  felled  Clarke  to  the  ground.  Here  kick  succeeded  kick  till  the 
missionary  became  insensible.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  ruffianly  fellows  who  had 
attacked  him  followed  up  their  brutality,  running  towards  him,  giving  a  kick,  and  then 
ranmng  away  in  the  direction  of  their  homes.  The  few  friends  of  the  preacher  were 
insufficie&t  to  preyent  this.  After  a  while  a  cab  was  procured,  and  the  missionary  was 
conveyed  in  an  unconscious  state  to  a  surgery,  where  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and 
sent  home.  A  deep  feeling  is  beginning  to  pervade  the  Protestants  of  the  town  in 
consequence  of  these  Irish  outrages,  and  preliminary  steps  haye  already  been  taken  for 
organising  a  Protestant  Association." — Birmingham  Daily  Press. 

Thes^  &cts,  to  which  many  others  could  be  added,  and  the  plain  state- 
ments made  by  many  Romanists  respecting  what  they  consider  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  church,  show  us  that  Popery  is  unchanged ;  and  that 
Popish  ascendancy  in  Britain  would  as  certainly  bring  in  intolerance  as  it  is 
at  this  moment  violating  the  rights  of  conscience  in  Italy  or  Spain.  We 
may,  therefore,  well  be  somewhat  anxious  when  we  witness  the  activity  and 
boldness  of  Rome's  emissaries.  The  contest  they  contemplate  must  be  both 
keen  and  prolonged.  There  is  danger  to  Protestantism  ;  and  the  rallying 
cry  of  "No  popery"  cannot  be  too  soon  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  not, 
indeed,  as  urging  the  persecution  of  Romanists,  but  as  forbidding  the  toler- 
ation of  their  lawless  violence  against  Protestants. 

Bat  the  danger  is  tenfold  increased  by  the  support  which  Popery  is  deriv- 
ing from  the  Government.  The  following  facts  will  speak  for  themselves : — 
There  was  spent  last  year  on  Popish  schools,  for  building  purposes,  purchase 
of  books,  salaries  of  teachers,  etc.,  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  no  less  a 
8am  than  L.105,945,  13s.  8^d.  There  are  employed  850  teachers,  of  whom 
543  are  females,  many  of  these  "  sisters  of  mercy ;"  so  that  we  can  easily 
determine  the  kind  of  influence  Government  is  aiding  to  produce.  The 
number  of  scholars  is  36,634.  For  Popish  chaplains  in  the  army  there  was 
paid  in  1856  the  sum  of  L.6376,  more  than  double  what  was  paid  in  1854. 
Iq1856  there  were  113  chaplains  employed,  while  there  were  only  79  the 
year  before.  Then  we  have  19  reformatory  schools  under  Popish  manage- 
ment, and  receiving  Government  aid  to  the  extent  of  L.4000  annually.  Add. 
to  these  sums  the  annual  grant  to  Maynooth  of  L.30,000. 

We  have  stated  our  conviction,  that  this  sad  misapplication  of  money 
>^  from  the  Government  baving  sanctioned  the  Protestant  establishments, 
^ow  oar  rulers  wish  to  make  all  equal  by  supporting  all ;  and  so  we  have  to 
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pay  for  the  teaching  of  doctrines  aUke  subversive  of  our  faith  and  dangeroi 
to  our  liberties.  So  liar  as  Popery  is  a  political  system,  it  must  be  combati 
by  political  means.  Protestant  electors  should  therefore  see  to  it  that  tl 
men  they  send  to  Parliament  are  thoroughly  sound  on  the  question  of  Poperj 
the  people  generally  should  petition  again  and  again,  until  the  monstr^ 
error  of  the  Government  be  corrected.  As  a  system  of  religious  doctrine,  Popfl 
is  to  be  met  by  argument  and  persuasion  ;  and  what  is  required  is  th 
every  one  be  thoroughly  versant  in  the  controversy,  and  thorougjbily  uprigl 
as  a  professing  Christian,  so  that  his  conduct  and  argument  may  susta 
each  other.  Alefh. 


ATONEMENT  CONTROVERSY  IN  GERMANY. 

The  defective  and  erroneous  views  of  the  atonement,  promulgated  by 
Maurice  in  this  country,  have  long  had  their  counterpart  in  German; 
where,  indeed,  some  thirty  years  ago,  they  formed  the  popular  system.  Tb« 
progress  of  truth,  however,  has  produced  a  great  improvement ;  and  we  wer# 
beginning  to  hope  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  on  this  subject^ 
however  qualified  and  toned  down  in  accommodation  to  lingering  prejudicesi^ 
was  not  likely,  in  any  influential  quarter,  to  be  directly  assailed.  The 
course  of  events  in  Germany,  which  in  other  matters  has  fallen  short  of  some' 
eager  expectations,  has  disappointed  this  reasonable  augury  ;  and  we  notice, 
with  regret,  that  a  fresh  struggle  needs  to  be  waged  for  this  palladium  0/ 
the  Christian  faith. 

Several  years  ago  Dr  Hoffmann  of  Erlangen,  in  his  "  Scbriftbeveis" 
(Scripture  proof),  set  forth  a  theory  of  the  atonement,  in  which  the  proper 
idea  of  substitution  was  discarded,  and  the  death  of  Christ,  while  allowed 
to  be  the  concentration  of  all  the  moral  influence  of  His  mission,  and 
thus  the  turning-point  of  redemption,  was  regarded  rather  as  the  last 
passage  of  a  contest  between  the  Saviour  and  the  world's  sin,  than  the 
divinely-appointed  and  accepted  sacrifice  of  the  world's  guilt.  For  a  while 
this  notion  slumbered  amongst  other  eccentricities  of  its  author,  when  it  was 
at  last  drawn  forth  to  light,  and  formally  opposed,  by  Dr  Philippi  of  Rostock, 
in  a  sharp  treatise,  which  vigorously  asserted  the  orthodox  doctrine.  To 
this  Dr  Hoffmann  replied,  and  the  warfare  became  general.  Last  year  Dr 
Ebrard,  formerly  of  Erlangen,  came  forth  with  a  refutation  of  his  forrner 
colleague,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  well-known  ability 
and  zeal ;  and  more  recently  Dr  Delitzsch,  of  the  same  university,  has  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  save  the  credit  of  that  Lutheran  seminary  by  a  protest 
against  the  rationalising  innovation.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  D^ 
Hengstenberg,  in  his  Journal,  has  also  uttered  a  warning  against  Dr  Hoff- 
mann's theories. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  middle  school  of 
German  theology,  composed  of  such  men  as  Ullmann,  Nitzsch,  and  Pomer, 
would  adjust  themselves  to  the  controversy,  and  what  deliverance  they 
would  pronounce  upon  it.  So  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the  leading  men  or 
that  school  have  broken  silence ;  but  we  are  seriously  concerned  to  find 
that  the  influential  Review^  which  is  usually  considered  their  organ,  has  ad- 
mitted into  its  third  number,  for  1858,  an  elaborate  defence  of  Dr  Hoff- 
mann's side  of  the  question,  and  a  declared  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  stibst>' 
tution  and  legal  atonement.  This  paper,  which  occupies  the  jfirst  place  m 
the  number,  is  by  Dr  Schweitzer  of  Zurich,  a  veteran  and  stationary 
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;SchIeiermajcher,  and  is  thoroughly  ia  keeping  with  all  his  theological  an« 
^cedents ;  though  we  cannot  hut  hope  that  the  editors  have  only  allowed  its 
isertioD  out  of  deference  to  an  old  contrihutor,  and  on  the  German  principle 
I  latitade  which  regulates  $uoh  matters,  without  linking  their  poweiful 
rgan  and  party  to  anything  so  c^jectiooable.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to 
k  Schweitzer,  who  is  a  laborious  and  useful  writer  of  his  kind  ;  but  we  are 
)lel7  induced,  by  the  place  he  has  thus  found  in  the  Studkn  und  Kritiken^  to 
otice  and  animadvert  upon  his  singular  production,  as  a  sample  of  what 
till  remains  of  the  old  leaven  in  German  theology,  and  of  what  even  asserts 
tselfas-the  only  rational  and  scriptural  doctrine. 

Dr  Schweitzer's  essay  is  a  kind  of  discussion,  half  philosophical,  half  exe- 
^tical,  of  Galatians  iii.  13,  14 ;  though  nothing  can  be  more  discursive  than 
he  range  which  he  allows  himself  in  handling  so  simple  a  topic.     He  begins 
by  a  critical  examination  of  the  clause,   "  being  made  a  curse  for  ua"  {vnep 
fftoiy),  in  which  he  attempts  to  contract  still  farther  the  very  moderate  ground 
taken  by  Winer,  Usteri,  and  other  far  from  partial  critics,  as  to  the  use 
of  the  prepo^ion  v^tp  in  the  atonement  controversy.     These  writers  allow 
that  the  word,  which  radically  signifies  "  for  the  good  of,"  may,  in  a  second- 
ary sense,  signify  ^<  in  the  stead  of,"  conveying  the  special  idea  that  the  good 
effected  is  by  substitution.     Dr  Schweitzer,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that 
the  word  never  has  this  sense,  either  primarily  or  secondarily  ;  and  that  the 
only  circumstanee  that  could  force  such  a  sense  upon  it,  would  be  the  con- 
text, which,  however,  he  contends,  in  opposition  to  the  above  authorities,  is 
never  tLe  ease ;  so  that  this  preposition  is  dissociated  by  him  from  the  idea 
of  substitution,  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  will  not  trouble  our  readers  with  his  laborious  resolution  of  such  out- 
standing texts  as  2  Cor.  v.  20,  and  Phil.  13.     The  English  reader  may  judge 
of  the  argument  from  the  context,  where  it  ends  in  such  translations  as  Paul 
heing  an  ambassador,  not  in  Christ's  stead,  but  for  Christ's  sake ;  or  Oncsi- 
niQs  ministering  to  Paul,  not  in  Philemon's  stead,  but«for  the  latter's  benefit 
and  advantage.     Besides,  Dr  Schweitzer^  like  many  others  in  this  contro- 
versy, forgets  a  larger  and  wider  context,  by  which  the  preposition  vwcp 
Infixed  to  the  s^ise  of  substitution^  viz.,  the  whole  sacrificial  and  vicarious 
^ociations  of  those  to  whom  the  apostles  wrote ;  and  he  chooses  to  lose  sight 
^^  ^he  fact,  that  the  Saviour  Himself,  in  Matt.  xx.  28,  has  used  the  other 
preposidon  dun,  which  all  admit  to  be  expressive  of  substitution,  in  the  very 
^nie  relation  to  His  death  in  which  His  apostles  employ  uTrep,  and  has  thus, 
oxides  the  forqe  of  this  single  testimony,  supplied  a  key  to  forms  of  speech 
^^ich  are,  linguistically  considered,  less  precise  and  determinate. 

iJr  Schweitzer,  having  thus  attempted  to  enervate  the  critical  argument 

irom  the  Greek  preposition,  next  tries  to  obviate  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 

substitution  from  the  dogmatic  idea,  that  death  can  only  be  the  wages  of 

8|D.    Hej^  j^ig^  jjQ  recedes  from  the  very  temperate  orthodoxy  of  Usteri  and 

auckert,  who  have  taught  that  Paul,  in  passages  like  Rom.  v.  12,  limits 

.^th  to  a  race  of  sinnera,  and  consequently  cannot  anywhere  i*epresent  a 

sialess  bebg  as  dying,  save  in  their  room.     Dr  Schweitzer  is  not  likely  to  find 

^^Qy  followers  in  his  assertion,  that  the  apostle,  in  such  passages,  merely 

^'ates  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  death  followed  sin,  without  binding  the  one 

^  ^he  other  iu  any  causal  connection.     When  he  also  argues  as  if  the  other 

Wj  held  that  death  was  a  physical  impossibility  without  sin,  in  which  case 

^  sinless  Saviour  could  not  have  died  at  all,  he  completely  misrepresents 

^  sioee  nQ  pne  haa  ever  maintained  this  physical  imipossibility.    And 

^  ^  QUu^(«Min«i  Ihut  eyen.  l^e  moral  impossiibillity  oi  a  sioleas  being 
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dying,  except  in  the  room  of  sinners,  is  nowhere  taught  by  the  apostle,  hi 
as  much  mistakes  him  ;  since  every  one  may  see,  that  if  death  could  entd 
without  sin,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  whole  deduction  of  the  5tl 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  would  be  made  null  and  void,  suai 
there  would  be  nothing  wonderful  in  what  is  evidently  represented  in  2  Coti 
V.  21  as  an  amazing  anomaly,  "  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  wht 
knew  no  sin." 

Dr  Schweitzer  has  thus  worked  his  way  to  his  text.  Gal.  iii.  13,  14 ;  bul 
nothing  can  well  be  more  lame  and  impotent  than  the  sense  which  he  bring^ 
out  of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  everything  sacrificial  and  vicarious.      He  holds, 
indeed,  the  sound  principle,  that  the  law  spoken  of,  from  whose  curse  Christ 
redeems,  is  the  Mosaic  law,  since  this  was  the  law  to  which  the  Galatians 
sought  to  be  in  bondage,  and  from  which  the  apostle  is  everywhere  labour- 
ing to  prove  that  Christ  had  made  them  free.     And  he  apprehends  the 
general  scope  of  the  apostle,  which  is  to  show  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  which  needed  to  be  re- 
moved ere  the  blessing  of  Abraham — a  blessing  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinued reign  of  law — could  come  upon  them.   But  he  fails  altogether  to  trace 
the  connection  between  the  means  and  the  end — ^between  Christ  becoming  a 
curse  for  those  who  were  under  the  law,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Gentiles— 
since  the  only  link  of  connection  is  that  sacrificial  idea  which  he  has  aban- 
doned.    According  to  the  apostle,  Christ  endures  the  penalty  of  the  Jewish 
law,  and  thus  honourably  satisfies  all  its  claims  and  exhausts  its  infliction 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  His  being  made  a  curse,  or  treated  like  one  accursed 
by  the  law  of  Moses ;  for  it  is  not  surely  to  His  mere  hanging  upon  a  tree 
that  the  apostle  refers  as  the  essence  of  the  curse,  but  to  His  antecedent 
proscription  and  execration  by  the  law,  as  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  all 
Jewish  sinners— of  which  proscription  and  execration  his  hanging  on  a  tree 
was  the  mere  outward  image  and  expression  to  the  Jewish  mind.     By  ex- 
hausting this  curse,  entailed  by  the  violation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  all  its 
extent,  Christ  terminated  that  intermediate   system,  and   restored    God's 
Church  to  the  footing  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  so  that  the  Gentiles 
could  come  in  without  let  or  hindrance ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  apostle 
seems  to  indicate,  that  since  the  Jewish  curse  was  substantially  that  of  all 
mankind,  as  placed,  in   one  sense  or  other,  equally  under  law,  the  curse- 
bearing  which  redeemed  Jews  from  penalty  redeemed  Gentiles  also,  and 
brought  universal  blessing.   All  this  Dr  Schweitzer,  through  his  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  legal  substitution  and  vicarious  sacrifice,  altogether  misses ;  and 
he  is  much  perplexed  to  explain  how,  in  any  sense,  Christ  became  a  curse, 
or  how  His  becoming  a  curse  benefited  the  Gentile  nations.     His  solution  of 
the  mystery,  as  nearly  as  we  can  discover,  is  as  follows : — 

The  Mosaic  law  having  declared  every  crucified  person  accursed,  Christ 
was  made  a  curse  in  this  sense  alone — that  he  was  doomed  by  his  enemies 
to  die  this  degrading  death.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  between  the 
Jews  and  the  followers  of  Christ.  The  Christian  Church,  who  owned  Christ 
as  Lord,  could  not  hold  any  more  fellowship  with  the  excommunicators  and 
murderers  of  their  Head ;  and  hence,  being  led  to  form  a  separate  society; 
with  a  new  code  of  laws,  they  escaped  from  the  law  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
with  all  its  curses,  and  were  redeemed  to  walk  in  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 
Dr  Schweitzer  frankly  admits  that,  in  thus  making  a  breach  with  the  Jewish 
authorities  and  their  law,  Christ  did  nothing  more  than  hasten  on  the  down- 
fall of  that  system,  which  was  already  beginning  to  decay,  being  condemned 
of  God,  and  destined  to  perish  sooner  or  later,  that  the  promise  made  to 
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braham  might  be  falfiUed.    Only,  Christ  had  the  merit  of  its  actual  oyer* 
irow,  and,    by  fighting  against  it  even  to  the  endurance  of  an  accursed 
Bath,  rid  the  world  of  its  presence,  and  secured  for  his  followers — who, 
ir  the  most  part,  were  to  be  Gentiles — an  otherwise  unattainable  freedom. 
We  will  hardly  reason  against  a  theory  of  ChrisTt's  death  so  inadequate 
id  ignoble.     Some  of  the  objections  which  rise  at  once  against  it,  Dr 
chweitzer    has  vainly  attempted  to  set  aside.     Even  Meyer  could  argue 
lat  on  this  theory  no  reason  is  given  for  the  stress  laid  on  the  "  curse  of  the 
iw,"  rather  than  on  the  bondage  of  the  law  ;  and  Dr  Schweitzer's  reply  to 
im  is  feeble  in  the  extreme.     Nor  does  he  explain  why  the  word  "  redeem** 
lould  be  used  in  this  connection,  since,  on  his  theory,  its  sense  is  so  remote 
nd  shadowy.     He  also  utterly  fails  to  meet  the  difficulty,  which  staggered 
iterpreters  like  Meyer  and  Usteri,  that  Christ  could  not  fairly  be  regarded 
s  accursed  by  the  Jewish  law,  when  unjustly  condemned  by  the  malad- 
linistration  of  that  law  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  abrogation  of  that  law, 
a  so  far  as  Christians  were  concerned,  could  not  be  made  to  rest  on  the 
ingle  false  sentence,  however  iniquitous,  which  it  had  been  strained  to  pro- 
lounce  on  Christ.     All  that  Dr  Schweitzer  can  toy  in  reply  to  this  is,  that 
he  apostle   did,  in  a  highly  figurative  sense,  regard  the  law  as  making, 
.hrough  these  wicked  men,  a  kind  of  blind  protest  against  its  own  extinction 
by  Christ;  so  that  his  accursed  death  might  be  regarded  as  the  sentence  of 
the  law  itself  against  him,  not  less  than  of  its  unjust  expounders.     He  admits 
the  inconclusive  nature  of  the  apostle's  argument  as  a  rigorous  argument, 
but  traces  this  back  to  his  having  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  learned 
there  to  use  fanciful  analogies  for  strictly  logical  reasoning.     To  this  style  of 
treatment  we  are  hard  to  reconcile,  even  though  Dr  Schweitzer  has  enjoyed 
the  eminent  advantage  of  sitting,  not  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  but  of  Schleier- 
macher.      It  is  a  double  injury,  first  to  put  into  the  apostle's  mouth  a  weak 
argument,  and  then  to  found  on  it  a  denial  of  his  inspiration.     Paul  argues 
as  coherently,  on  the  orthodox  hypothesis,  as  any  modern  logician  could 
desire  ;  for  he  teaches  that  the  law  in  right  earnest  condemned  and  sentenced 
Christ  as  the  sinner's  surety,  and  exhausted  its  curse  on  His  head,  so  that 
the  sinner  went  free.     The  incoherence  only  comes  in  with  Dr  Schweitzer's 
assertion,  that  the  true  curse  arose  from  the  injustice  of  Christ*s  enemies, 
while  the  law  merely  cursed  him  in  a  figure,  by  a  kind  of  blind  sympathy 
with  their  purpose ;  and  he  gives  the  coup  de  grace  to  this  exegetical  mon- 
strosity of  his  own,  by  shutting  himself  up  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  apostle's 
inspiration. 

The  grand  argument,  however,  against  this  style  of  interpretation  is,  that 

it  degrades  Christ  to  the  level  of  a  mere  reformer.     He  only  redeems  us 

from  the  Jewish  law  as  Luther  redeems  us  from  the  bondage  of  the  Church 

of  Rome.     The  one  is  put  to  the  ban,  or  excommunicated — that  is,  in  Dr 

Schweitzer's  sense,  becomes  a  curse — precisely  as  the  other.     As  the  Papacy 

too  was  tottering  and  shaking  before  Luther,  and  would  have  fallen  by  some 

other  hand,  so  Judaism  w^as  tottering  and  shaking  before  Christ ;  and  though 

Dr  Schweitzer  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  some 

other  reformer  would  have  redeemed  the  world  from  it,  this  lies  in  the  direct 

line  of  his  argument,  and  some  more  coherent  theorist  will  say  it  for  him. 

In  what  sense  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  was  thus,  according  to  Dr 

Schweitzer,  one  of  a  human  series,  can,  according  to  the  Epistle  to  the 

Hebrews,  finish  and  exclude  all  other  sacrifice ;  or  how  the  songs  of  earth 

and  heaven  can  ascend  to  a  Redeemer  singular  and  alone,  if  this  be  all>— ' 

Dr  Schweitzer,  whose  practice  is  doubtless  better  than  his  theory,  is,  of  all 
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men,  as  he  values  his  sympathies  with  the  universal  Church,  most  orgentl} 
bound  to  explain. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Dr  Schweitzer  into  his  exegesis  of  the  onlj 
other  two  texts  which  he  passes  in  review.  These  are  2  Cor.  v.  21, 
Rom.  iii.  25.  The  substance  of  his  comment  on  the  first  is,  that  Christ  was 
made  sin  by  God,  because  He  was  treated  as  a  sinner  by  His  unrighteon^ 
judges;  and,  on  the  second,  that  as  man  would  not  believe  in  God's  mercyij 
he  slew  His  innocent  Son  as  a  demonstration  of  it ;  that  which  is  set  (orik 
in  Christ's  blood  being  God's  mere  pardoning  love,  without  satisfaction  to 
justice.  We  will  not  touch  on  Dr  Schweitzer's  closing  protest  against  inter- 
preting Christ's  death  by  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices.  Why 
this  analogy  should  be  so  earnestly  insisted  on  and  employed  in  Scripture 
as  positively  typical,  Dr  Schweitzer  will  find  it  impossible  to  account  for  od 
any  other  principle  than  that  vicarious  sacrifice  was  the  essence  of  Christ'f 
death.  Dr  Schweitzer  thinks  to  set  aside  the  whole  analogy  by  the  obser- 
vation, that  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  were  offered  by  penitent  sinners, 
whereas  Christ  was  slain  by  the  ungodly.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  here 
the  type  only  differs  from  absolute  necessity,  since  penitent  sinners  could 
hardly  have  slain  the  great  Sacrifice  ;  and  Dr  Schweitzer  might  as  well  object 
that  the  legal  sacrifices  were  dumb  animals,  and  Christ  a  rational  and  Yolun- 
tary  agent. 

Dr  Schweitzer's  peroration — in  which  he  discards  Christian  mysteries  that 
savour  of  Paganism,  laments  the  imperfect  light  of  the  Reformers  in  exaJofl^ 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  in  a  one-sided  manner,  as  a  set-off  against  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass,  and  coldly  disowns  the  glowing  hymns  of  his  own  country, 
as  ascribing  more  direct  benefits  to  the  blood  of  Christ  than  the  language  of 
sober  prose  will  justify, — we  wiU  not  characterise.  We  have  read  it  with 
pain  solely  from  the  place  it  occupies,  since  Dr  Schweitzer  is  not  born  to 
simplify  the  Christian  mysteries,  to  recast  the  theology  of  the  Beformers,  or 
to  write  down  in  prose  the  least  of  his  country's  psalmodists.  We  only  say, 
that  if  such  effusions  as  this  find  countenance  with  the  higher  authorities  of 
the  German  Protestant  Church,  the  bond  of  their  alliance  with  the  Chris- 
tianity of  this  country  is  weakened,  if  not  broken  ;  for  we  must  exactly  reverse 
the  assertion  of  Dr  Schweitzer,  and  maintain  that,  not  the  Protestantism  which 
holds  by  the  ancient  doctrine  of  substitution  and  legal  atonement,  but  the 
Protestantism  which  disavows  it,  resembles  the  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour. 
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The  object  of  the  writer,  in  the  following  sketch,  is  not  merely  to  raise  a  tribute  of 
affection  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  very  dear  to  him  :  he  is  anxious,  also,  to  do 
something  towards  vindicating  the  claims  of  his  departed  friend  to  be  held  in  hon- 
ourable remembrance  by  the  Church.  He  hopes,  at  the  same  time,  to  supply,  in 
some  little  measiu*e,  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  juster  estimate  of  his  character  than 
many,  perhaps,  whose  knowledge  of  the  deceased  has  been  derived  only  from  his 
appearances  in  public,  are  disposed  to  form.  And  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  his 
doing  so  will  be  gratifying  to  not  a  few,  whose  better  acquaintance  with  him  enabled 
them  to  appreciate  his  excellence,  both  as  a  man,  and  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
Robert  Wilson  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Kirknewton,  on  the  last  day  of  January, 
in  the  year,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  1796.  His  parents,  though  in  very 
humble  circumstances,  were  yet  of  high  moral  worth  and  respectability,  and  by  their 
industry  managed  to  rear,  in  a  creditable  manner,  a  large  family  of  sons  and 
daughters.    They  were  both  members  of  the  Established  Chiu*ch;  and,  in  a  spirit 
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becoming  their  Chriatian  profession^  the j  made  it  their  endeavour  to  train  up  their  off- 
spring in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and,  by  instruction  and  example,  to  imbue  them  with 
those  principles  of  piety,  uprightness,  and  honour,  for  which  they  were  themselyesy 
in  no  small  degree,  distinguished.  Many  were  the  pleasing  recollections  which  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  retained,  to  the  last,  of  the  simple  but  genuine  virtues  whicl^ 
IS  exhibited  in  them,  shed  an  unwonted  lustre  on  their  lowly  sphere  of  life.  After 
receiving  the  elements  of  a  common  education  at  the  parish  school  in  his  neighbour- 
liood,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  country  joiner,  with  whom  he  acquired  the  means  of 
earning  respectably  bis  own  livelihood.  He  was,  however,  far  from  satisfied  with 
;his  occupation.  He  had,  from  his  earliest  years,  discovered  gymptoms  of  an  unusual 
icuteness  and  versatility  of  mind,  and  a  taste  for  pursuits  of  a  more  intellectual 
kind  than  that  in  which  he  was  now  engaged.  As  his  mental  powers  continued  to 
sxpandy  he  became  more  restless  in  his  position,  and  began  to  cherish  aspirations 
after  some  course  of  life  more  suited  to  his  peculiar  talents,  as  well  as  more  congenial 
with  his  inclinations.  At  first,  he  thought  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  profession 
of  an  architect,  and  with  this  view  removed  to  Kdinburgh,  where  he  took  lessons  in 
drawing  and  mathematics.  While  thus  employed,  however,  his  views  seem  to  have 
undergone  an  important  change,  and  to  have  become  more  fixed  and  decided  than 
they  had  ever  been  before,  with  regard  to  the  supremely  momentous  matters  of 
religion.  The  most  dignified  of  earthly  employments  sunk,  in  his  estimation,  into 
nothingness,  when  compared  with  those  which  had  relation  to  the  things  of  heaven 
and  eternity.  He  could  see  no  profession  so  well-fitted  to  elicit  the  noblest  exercise 
of  his  faculties  as  the-ministry  of  the  GospeL  And  to  this  work,  accordingly,  he  now 
came  to  the  resolution  of  finally  dedicating  himself.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
here,  that  his  attendance  on  the  ministry  of  the  late  venerable  Dr  Hall  appears  to 
hive  had  a  considerable  influence  in  leading  him  to  this  determination.  The  fervid 
and  sanctified  eloquence,  the  deep  and  earnest  piety,  and  the  affectionate  and  fatherly 
counsels,  of  that  man  of  God,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind. 
Never  could  he  speak  of  Dr  Hall  but  with  reverence.  Often  did  he  own,  with 
gratitude,  the  obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  him,  as  a  spiritual  instructor,  and 
a  wise,  and  warm,  and  tender  friend.  And  seldom  has  a  more  sincere  effusion  of 
grief  over  departed  excellence  been  called  forth,  than  that  which  is  preserved  in  an 
elegy  which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  Dr  Hall's  death.  With  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  this  eminent  divine,  he  began  to  study  for  the  ministry  in  connection 
with  the  United  Secession  Church,  in  the  course  of  which  he  derived  considerable 
assistance  from  an  elder  brother,  who  had,  by  this  time,  attained  to  some  distinction 
as  a  medical  officer  in  the  navy. 

Daring  his  attendance  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Mr  Wilson  seems,  not- 
withstanding the  imperfections  of  his  early  education,  to  have  become  a  favourite 
with  his  professors ;  and  his  ability  to  excel  was  attested  by  the  prizes  which  he 
gained  in  several  departments  of  the  curriculum.  At  this  period,  also,  he  showed 
some  tokens  of  his  talent  for  poetry,  both  in  the  exercises  of  this  kind  which  he 
performed  for  some  of  his  classes,  and  in  a  volume  of  poems,  principally  in  the 
Sottish  dialect,  which  he  published  ;  while  his  mechanical  genius,  which  he  culti- 
vated more  successfully  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  was  displayed  occasionally  in 
various  ways. 

After  completing  the  usual  term  of  study  at  the  Divinity  Hall,  he  was  licensed  by 
tbe  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  spring  of  1828. 
His  career  as  a  probationer  was  but  of  short  duration.  From  the  congregation  of 
St  Andrews,  the  first  vacancy  to  which  he  was  appointed,  he  received  a  call  to 
become  its  minister;  and  this  was,  on  the  same  day,  accompanied  with  a  call  from 
the  congregation  in  Kendal,  Westmoreland.  At  this  period,  the  final  decision,  in 
the  case  of  competing,  as  well  as  of  transporting  calls,  was  retained  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  Secession  Church  in  its  own  hands  ;  and,  although  full  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  the  person  chiefly  interested  to  express  his  wishes  in  the  matter, 
the  Synod,  in  not  a  few  instances,  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  them.  Mr  Wilson, 
though  bis  inclinations  were  in  favour  of  the  call  to  St  Andrews,  was  sent  to  Kendal, 
where  he  was  ordained  on  the  25th  of  December  1828.  In  this  charge  he  continued 
to  labour  for  nearly  five  years  with  unremitting  zeal,  and,  despite  of  some  dis- 
couragements, with  increasing  success.    He  received  from  his  people  many  proofs  of 
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their  attachment ;   and  ever  afterwards  he  looked  hack  with  nnfe^ncd  pkison 
upon  this  early  stage  of  his  ministerial  course. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  will  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  that  Mr  WilsoB 
should  remain  in  the  sphere  of  labour  to  which  he  was  at  first  appointed.    Hi 
congregation,  which  was  small,  having  to  struggle  under  the  burden  of  a  consid» 
able  debt  which  rested  on  their  property,  he  was  led  unwillingly  to  engage  inJ 
preaching  tour  among  the  churches,  with  the  view  of  raising  collectioiis  to  assist  ifl 
clearing  it  off.     In  the  course  of  this  expedition  he  came  to  Greenock,  where  he  bfl 
an  opportunity  of  representing  his  case  in  Nicolson  Street  church,  the  pastonra 
of  which  was  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Wilson.     The  impro- 1 
sion  he  made  on  that  occasion  was  such,  that  soon  afterwards  the  congregation  in- 
vited him  to  become  its  minister.    This  call  was  set  aside  by  the  Synod,  chieflj,  is 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  on  account  of  the  number  of  dissentients ;  but  it  was 
immediately  followed  by  another,  the  result  of  which  was,  his  settlement  in  Nicolsoi 
Street,  on  the  20th  of  June  1833.     The  parties  who  were  dissatisfied  having  with- 
drawn, were  formed  into  a  separate  congregation,  which,  under  the  name  of  Unioi 
Street  Church,  has  since  attained  to  a  most  respectable  position  in  the  UnittJ 
Presbyterian  body.     The  majority  which  remained,  however,  was  still  sufficient  to 
form  a  large  congregation,  which,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr  Wilson,  multiplied  and 
prospered,  so  as  soon  to  approximate  to  its  former  magnitude.     MeanwIiiJe,  ia 
separation  from  the  people  of  his  previous  charge  was  very  far  from  occasioning  any 
diminution  in  his  attachment  to  them ;  and  of  the  interest  which  he  continued  to 
take  in  their  prosperity,  he  afterwards  gave  a  substantial  proof,  in  a  successful  efort 
which  he  made  to  relieve  them  once  more  of  their  pecuniary  difficulties. 

Mr  Wilson  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new  situation  in  the  full  vigour  of  Taut- 
hood,  and  with  all  the  advantage  of  a  five  years*  experience  in  the  work  of  tk 
ministry.  And  the  visible  and  growing  attachment  of  his  people  bore  &\iwM 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  his  labours.  His  manly,  affable,  and  naturally  courteois 
deportment,  prepared  him  for  being  speedily  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  witMw 
members  of  his  flock.  The  facility  with  which  he  identified  himself  with  them  m 
all  their  diversified  interests,  won  for  him  an  easy  access  to  their  hearts.  And  tiie 
degree  in  which  they  prized  his  pulpit  ministrations,  was  shown  in  the  breatte 
attention  with  which  they  hung  upon  his  lips,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  as,  now  m 
accents  of  melting  tenderness,  now  in  strains  of  awakening  impressiveness,  and  eter 
in  language  teeming  with  poetic  imagery,  he  set  before  them  the  truths  of  salvation 
His  characteristics,  as  a  preacher,  were  certainly  not  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  e^^ 
class  of  hearers  ;  yet  they  were  of  a  high  order,  and  placed  him  at  some  distance 
from  the  common  rank  of  pulpit  orators.  Though  he  generally  prepared  his  dis- 
courses, he  seldom  delivered  them  as  they  were  written.  From  the  moment  he 
began  to  address  his  audience,  his  mind  was  all  in  a  glow.  Fancy  was  soon  awakenw 
into  activity.  Illustrations  of  all  kinds,  and  from  every  quarter,  crowded  upon  hiffli 
sometimes  familiar,  sometimes  grotesque,  more  generally  of  a  beautiful  and  intere^' 
ing  description,  and  always  more  or  less  apposite  to  his  subject.  In  the  multitude 
of  his  thoughts  within  him,  he  seemed  often  to  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  P^af^ 
for  the  expression  of  them.  On  such  occasions  his  utterance  became  rapid,  and  n«' 
unfrequently  vehement ;  and  while  he  appeared,  not  seldom,  to  leave  his  theme  far 
behind  him,  for  the  time,  he  paid  but  little  regard  to  the  niceties  of  language.  Suc^j 
however,  was  the  endless  variety  of  his  allusions,  such  his  force  and  originality  oj 
thought,  and  such  the  tone  of  warm  and  impassioned  earnestness  which  pervaded 
his  manner,  that  he  never  failed  to  keep  hold  of  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  ironi 
the  beginning  to  the  close.  Animated  pictures  of  domestic  life,  relating,  whether 
to  its  joys,  or  to  its  sorrows,  or  to  its  every-day  experiences,  frequently  enlivene^ 
his  sermons.  And  the  interest  which  attached  to  his  pulpit  exhibitions  was  stm 
further  heightened  by  a  commanding  exterior,  an  open  and  pleasing  coimtenancet 
vividly  illumined  with  expression,  a  voice  of  great  power  and  of  considerable  ues^' 
bility,  and  a  natural  and  becoming  gesticulation.  , 

Amid  his  numerous  public  engagments,  which  he  overtook  with  a  facility  posses^. 
by  few  in  his  profession,  his  active  versatility  of  mind  led  him  to  direct  muchoifl'* 
attention  to  scientific  pursuits,  to  which  he  had  a  natural  liking.  PhrenoW 
astronomy,  geology^  and  mechuiics,  by  turns  engaged  his  hours  of  leisure ;  ^°' 
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vktever  maj  be  said  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  views  which  he  propounded  with 
regard  to  them,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  showed  an  ability  to  excel  in  any 
department  of  science,  had  he  chosen  to  make  that  his  exclusive  vocation.  Of  the 
success,  especially,  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  practical  mechanics,  he 
^ve  a  proof,  in  the  invention  of  a  rotatory  motion,  on  a  new  principle,  applicable 
to  steam  as  well  as  to  water.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  some  who  have  the  reputation 
}f  being  competent  judges,  was  of  such  importance,  that  a  patent  for  it  was  applied 
For  and  obtained.  But  though  arrangements  were  entered  into,  with  a  view  to  its 
being  turned  to  some  practical  account,  a  number  of  circumstances  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  object ;  and  there  is  no  present  probability 
of  any  benefit  accruing  from  it  to  his  family.  The  writer  of  this  sketch,  however, 
does  not  conceive  himself  qualified  to  pronounce  any  judgment  in  matters  of  this 
U.  And  it  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  he  proceeds  to  notice  the  success 
with  which  Mr  Wilson,  while  in  Greenock,  cultivated  a  talent  of  a  higher  and  more 
pleasing  description. 

In  1837,  he  published  "  The  Pleasures  of  Piety,"  a  poem,  the  composition  of 
which,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  formed  the  occupation  of  many  of  the  hap- 
piest hours  of  his  life.  The  favour  with  which  it  was  generally  received,  and  the 
highly  commendatory  notices  of  it  which  appeared  in  many  of  the  public  journals, 
gained  for  it  a  speedy  circulation.  A  second  edition  was  called  for,  which  issued 
irora  the  press,  in  an  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  form,  a  few  years  afterwards.  The 
acceptance  which  this,  also,  met  with,  was  such  as  to  encourage  the  author  to  con- 
Umplate  the  issuing  of  a  third  impression,  for  which  he  made  some  preparations. 
But  his  long  illness  prevented  him  from  carrying  this  design  into  effect.  In  allud- 
ing to  this  poem,  the  writer  has  no  intention  to  invade  the  province  of  the  critic, 
oj  attempting  to  do  that  which  others,  far  better  qualified,  have  already  done.  He 
^ay,  Dowever,  be  permitted  to  express  his  own  opinion,  that  the  poem  bears  marks 
01  true  genius,  as  well  as  of  sincere  and  fervent  piety.  The  diction  is  smooth, 
nowing,  and  musical,  though  the  cadences  are,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  varied,  and 
jn  evident  predilection  is  shown  for  certain  words,  and  for  adjectives  of  a  particular 
termination.  Though,  from  the  nature  of  the  theme,  the  style,  in  some  instances, 
merges  on  the  prosaic,  it  more  frequently  rises  far  above  it,  while  it  uniformly  glows 
^th  elevated  devotional  feeling  and  sentiment.  The  illustrative  images  are  well 
cbosen,  far  from  common-place,  and  often  of  extreme  beauty.  Passages  of  exquisite 
fifeetness  and  tenderness,  every  now  and  then,  meet  the  view  of  the  reader.     And, 

omer  niistaken  we  might  be,  were  we  to  class  this  among  the  loftier  efforts  of 
poetic  genius,  it  may  claim  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
^  the  most  important  point  of  view,  it  is  well  fitted  to  entice  the  docile  mind  into 
thT'^^^^  which  are  pleasantness  and  peace  ;  and,  deeply  as  it  is  to  be  regretted 

*^  Its  author  did  not  live  to  render  it,  as  he  was  well  able  to  do,  a  yet  worthier 
tb^'^'*'"^?!'  ^^  ^^^  talents,  few,  it  is  believed,  will  be  disposed  to  question  that  it  bears 

eproofe  of  having  originated  from  a  richly  endowed  and  original  mind. 
he  nainistry  of  Mr  Wikon  in  Greenock  extended  over  twenty-five  years,  in  the 

?^^  wWch  he  attained  to  a  high  position,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister,  not 
vo^tl?°k^^*  ^is  own  people,  but  among  his  fellow-townsmen.  As  a  testimony  to  his 
And  '^^^^^^^5  about  four  years  before  his  death,  from  the  University  of  St 
obt  ^'^1a  v^  ^^^ree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  This  honour,  it  is  due  to  mention,  was 
the^t  ^*^^^%  throug:h  the  instrumentality  of  persons  of  influence  connected  with 
on  jt  »*^®^?^  not  with  the  church,  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  he  set  a  high  value 
ac  w'l^  *  testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  generally  held,  coming  to  him, 

*^  lb  Cild.  nne/*i;^:«,^  J j  ..i t i i-i -i i 

visible 


Y  '  ^osolicited,  and  through  so  honourable  a  channel 
influ  ^'^^'^^^^  *s  he  advanced  in  life,  the  mellowing  touches  of  time  had  a  visit 
into^"^^  ^"  smoothing  down  the  sharper  features  of  his  character,  and  in  bringik.g 
j^  F?^^'5®^ief  the  kindly  sympathies  of  his  nature.  Affliction,  too,  had  its  share 
indeed  ^^  ^*s  spirit,  and  giving  a  greater  maturity  to  his  Christian  graces.  Seldom, 
natii.«ii-*^  Ws  family  altogether  without  the  presence  of  this  impressive,  though 


lessons 


^W  h    ^™?^elcome  teacher  ;  and  few  have  had  to  receive  from  it  severer 

Carrie/    ^^^}  l^is  eldest  daughter,  an  interesting  girl  of  nine  years  of  age,  was 

childT  *^*^  ^?  *^®  *"S^^  ®^  death.     A  few  years  thereafter,  two  others  of  his 

^''^>  mduding  his  only  son,  just  budding  from  infancy  into  childhood,  were 


fi 
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borne,  at  one  time,  to  the  grave.  And  within  less  than  a  year  of  liis  own  deitli) 
the  tomb  was  opened  once  more,  to  receive  the  remains  of  his  youngest  dapgbter, 
whom  he  loved  with  peculiar  fondness.  Each  of  these  bereavements  left  behind  it  i 
wound  which  never  entirely  healed  up.  But  deeply  and  keenly  as,  in  his  senfldri 
nature,  he  felt  them,  he  knew  from  whom  they  had  come,  and  he  accepted 
with  humble  submission,  as  having  been  sent  in  love,  to  wean  him  naore  efftfctui 
from  a  perishing  world,  and  prepare  him  for  rejoining  the  lost  tremsnres  of 
affection  in  that  better  home,  the  joys  of  which  are  never  embittered  with  a  t( 
In  the  measure  in  which  they  had  this  influence  upon  him,  they  imparted  a  gre 
tenderness  and  a  more  experimental  tone  to  his  exhibitions  of  the  precious  codsoU^ 
tions  of  the  Gospel.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  congregation  lai^ely  participated 
in  the  benefits  resulting  from  these  providential  dealings. 

At  length  the  time  approached  when  he  must  himself  put  off  his  earthly  taber- 
nacle. In  the  spring  of  1852,  after  a  day  of  unwonted  exertion,  Dr  Wilson  vis 
suddenly  seized,  while  in  bed,  with  a  vomiting  of  blood,  which  was  afterwards  found 
to  be  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  The  malady  came  upon  him  witJi 
such  violence  that  he  apprehended  immediate  death,  and  solemnly  committed  hii 
wife  and  children  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Lord.  From  this,  however,  he,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  public  labours. 
But  his  constitution  never  altogether  regained  its  former  vigour.  His  complaint  at 
length,  seemed  to  assume  the  settled  form  of  chronic  bronchitis^  which  was  perioiii- 
cally  aggravated  by  successive  attacks  of  illness,  each  leaving  him  weaker  than  be- 
fore. During  his  affliction,  he  received  substantial  proofs  of  the  attachment  of  itis 
congregation,  and  of  the  kind  sympathy  of  his  numerous  friends  in  the  town.  But 
while  these  tranquilised  his  mind,  and  contributed  to  his  comfort,  they  conld  ^ 
nothing  to  arrest  the  steady  progress  of  decay ;  and  all  the  resources  of  medial 
skill  were  found  unavailing  for  his  restoration  to  health.  Though,  for  a  time,  is 
continued  to  entertain  the  hope  of  recovery,  he  seems  to  have  become  sensible  tbitfc 
end  was  at  no  great  distance.  The  writer  remembers,  with  deep  interest,  an  afieet- 
ing  evidence  which  he  gave  of  this,  at  the  Synod  of  1867,  the  last  he  ever  attended. 
He  had  come  with  the  intention  of  paying  but  a  very  transient  visit  to  it,  his  weak- 
ness not  permitting  more.  Accordingly,  after  remaining  for  a  short  time,  he  rose 
to  leave.  On  reaching  the  door,  he  turned  round,  and  having  gazed  for  a  moment, 
with  a  sadly  pensive  countenance,  on  the  busy  scene  before  him,  fully  suggestive  as 
it  was  to  him  of  the  most  interesting  recollections,  he  slowly  and  quietly  uttered  tbe 
words,  "  Ah  well !  good-bye !  farewell  1  I'll  never  see  you  again  ! "  On  saying  tliis, 
he  left  the  Synod  Hall,  never  after  to  return  to  it. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868  that  his  illness  reached 
a  fatal  crisis.  He  had  even  begun  to  rally,  and  to  engage  anew  in  his  ministerial 
labours  with  a  surprising  accession  of  energy.  But  a  severe  attack  of  influenza 
speedily  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  extreme  prostration  ;  and  although  he  so  far  r^ 
covered  as  to  be  able  to  conduct,  with  great  difficulty,  a  very  short  service,  in  con- 
nection with  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  March  last,  his  family  saw 
enough  in  his  condition  to  fill  them  with  despondency.  As  he  had  previously  derived 
much  benefit  from  a  temporary  residence  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan;  he,  as  a  last  re- 
source, bethought  himself  of  repairing  thither  again.  The  journey,  however,  only 
diminished  what  little  strength  remained  to  him ;  and  finding,  after  a  week's  s(av? 
that  his  feebleness  was  every  day  increasing,  he  returned,  on  the  19th  of  April*  to 
close  his  eyes  among  his  own  people.  He  arrived  at  Greenock  in  a  state  of  greaj 
exhaustion.  As  the  carriage  which  conveyed  him  from  the  railway  station  approached 
his  dwelling,  his  eye  kindled  into  momentary  animation,  while  he  faintly  exclaimed, 
'*  Ah !  this  is  home  now  I "  adding,  as  he  pointed  to  the  cemetery  which  he  was  then 
passing,  and  where  the  bodies  of  his  departed  children  lay  buried,  **  and  I'ro  nearer 
that  too.'*  Both  the  time  and  the  scene  of  his  departure  were,  indeed,  close  at 
hand.  His  preparations  for  death  had,  however,  been  long  previously  made.  J^ 
the  course  of  his  protracted  illness,  tbe  dark  valley  had  seldom  been  out  of  hisvie^f- 
And  in  the  prospect  of  his  being  soon  summoned  to  enter  it,  he  had  confided  his 
soul  to  the  keeping  of  the  Almighty  Redeemer,  and  left  all  his  interests  to  tbe  car« 
of  his  covenant  God.  It  had  been  a  frequent  saying  with  him,  in  looking  forward 
to  his  decease,  *'  I  know  Him  in  whom  I  have  beUeved" — laying  particular  emphasis 
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itbe  word  kaive, — '^^and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  hare 
ommitted  unto  Him  against  that  day/'  He  was,  indeed,  &r  from  being  weary  of 
ifiiig.  It  was  even  his  desire  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  for  a  little  while  longer,  on 
be  earth,  that  he  might  show  forth  the  loving-kindness  and  praises  of  the  Lord. 
jid  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  brief  visit  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  he  declared  that, 
'restored  once  more,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
ealth,  he  had  little  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  preach  the  Qospel  in  a  far  more  im« 
ressive  manner  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  But  he  expressed  himself  as  per- 
xtly  and  cheerfully  submissive  to  the  pleasure  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  wisely 
ad  well.  And  now  that  the  hope  of  recovery  had  entirely  abandoned  him,  he 
jcmed  to  have  not  a  moment's  fear  with  rep;ard  to  the  issue.  From  the  time 
F  his  return  to  Greenock,  he  continued  rapidly  to  sink.  For  two  or  three  days 
ibsequently,  he  experienced  severe  suffering,  so  that  he  was  led  to  say,  that 
he  never  knew  before  how  sore  a  thing  it  was  to  die."  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
weakness  and  uneasiness,  his  mind,  with  the  exception  of  slight  and  occasional 
wanderings,  remained  calm  and  unclouded.  No  word  of  impatience  escaped  from 
is  lips.  No  doubt  nor  shade  of  gloom  darkened  the  brightness  of  his  prospects.  He 
xpressed  the  fullest  confidence  with  regard  to  his  safety.  And  he  exhibited  to  all 
round  him  the  most  comfortable  evidence  that  his  hope,  firm  and  unwavering,  was 
ixed  in  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  so  often  recommended  to  others.  On  the  last 
lay  of  his  life,  his  sufferings  were,  in  a  considerable  degree,  alleviated,  and  his 
acuities  became  still  more  collected.  But  the  stamp  of  death  was  on  his  countenance, 
ind  the  symptoms  which  usually  betoken  the  approach  of  dissolution  began  to  be 
apparent.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  which  was  made  as  to  his  state  of  mind,  he 
signi&ed,  in  broken  phrases,  but  in  a  sufficiently  intelligible  manner,  his  confident 
expectation  of  enjoying,  through  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  his  Lord,  an  entrance 
nto  the  mansions  of  heavenly  peace.  In  the  conviction  that  the  eventful  hour  was 
;t  hand,  he  gave,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  a  parting  counsel  to  the  members  of  his 
lamily.  To  his  session  and  congregation  he  left  messages  expressive  of  his  affec- 
lonate  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  At  last,  after  a  short  interval  of  unconscious- 
less,  on  the  night  of  Friday  the  23d  of  April,  he  calmly,  and  without  any  indications 
^i  pam,  fell  asleep.  On  the  Wednesday  following  he  was  laid  in  the  grave,  beside 
"is  departed  loved  ones,  in  the  New  Cemetery.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
'*rge  concourse  of  persons,  consisting  of  the  members  of  his  congregation  and 
»ession,  of  his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery,  and  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
fo^n.  And,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  the  mournful  occasion  was  feelingly  and 
^pressively  improved  by  his  valued  and  venerated  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Nab  of 


1-pose  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr  Wilson,  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
^vning  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  high  intellectual  endowments.  In  his  mental 
onstitution  there  existed  a  basis,  on  which  might  have  been  reared  a  superstructure 
^the  most  distinguished  eminence.  He  was  gifted  with  an  acuteness  of  perception 
j^^"?  ^"Sinality  and  activity  of  mind, — and  a  facility  in  the  tracing  of  relations,  and 

ine  discernment  of  things  that  differ,— which  comparatively  few  are  found  to 
Msess.  These  were  accompanied  with  a  fancy  of  uncommon  richness  and  fertility 
^J^^°  *  Jervent  love  of  nature  in  all  her  diversified  aspects — and  with  an  exquisite 
mo?  beautiful,  in  every  kind.     If  his  powers  of  conception  were  not  of  the 

St  comprehensive  order,  they  were,  at  least,  characterised  by  a  liveliness  and  a 
in  T^]  ?^  f}^^^^  peculiarly  their  own.  And  if,  instead  of  dispersing  his  energies 
his  i"?  P^^^^^y  of  pursuits,  he  had  concentrated  them  in  one  direction,  worthy  of 
^etv  \  ^'  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would  have  risen  to  a  position  of 

J  elevated  rank  among  the  men  of  his  generation. 
nat  i]^®'^*^  qualities  of  Dr  Wilson  were  of  a  very  marked  description.  He  was 
show  a  •  ^^  *^  ardent,  affectionate,  and  delicately  sensitive  temperament,  which 
anti  ^ jl!^^^^^  ^^  almost  everything  which  he  said  or  did.  His  predilections  and 
and^th  ^^^  '^ere  alike  of  the  most  decided  cast ;  and  both  those  who  agreed  with, 
He  i  ^^^  differed  from  him,  were,  not  seldom,  made  keenly  sensible  of  this. 
Dess  ^  A  ^^^^  *^^  raost  disinterested  friend,  but  felt  with  the  most  acute  uneasi- 
W  *^  V^*^  ^^^^  extremely  prompt  in  resenting,  the  slightest  semblance  of  unkind- 
'  ^^  ^he  part  even  of  those  who  were  most  attached  to  him ;  while,  on  the  other 
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band,  inane  could  be  more  ready  tban  he  to  extend  tbe  hand  of  loving  i-econcilialii 
to  those  who  had  most  deeply  injured  him.     A  man  of  unbending  integrity,  and  a 
a  truly  generous  spirit,  he  thoroughly  detested  all  that  was  mean  and  dishonourabk; 
and  could  never  disguise  his  hatred  and  supreme  contempt  toward  everything  whid 
had  the  shape  of  mere  pretension.     A  sincere  lover  of  the  truth,  he  was,  accon" 
to  hi-s  convictions,  a  bold   assertor  and   courageous  defender  of  it,   and  a  r 
inflexible  and  determined  assailant  of  all  who  opposed  it.     He  cared  not  how  solil 
he  nii^ht  be,  nor  what  obloquy  he  might  incur,  nor  to  what  risks  he  might  e^ 
hioiseif,  in  the  vindication  of  what  he  held  to  be  truth.     And  they  who  remember 
active  interest  which  he  took  in  the  controversy  with  which  our  Church  was  agitati 
a  nuniber  of  years  ago,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  correctness  of  thii 
tlescri[)tion.     At  the  same  time,  Dr  Wilson  was  eminently  a  man  of  warm  social  an' 
doiiiestLc  sympathies.     A  more  agreeable  or  a  more  delightful  companion  than  hi 
in  bis  happier  moods,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find.     To  enjoy  a  ramble  witk 
him  amid  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  to  listen  to  his  enthusiastic! 
ilescripfcions  of  those  ethereal  features  of  the  landscape  which  are  concealed  from 
the  obaervation  of  less  imaginative  minds,  was  a  privilege  of  no  ordinary  kind.    Ad 
there  are  few  recollections  more  pleasing  to  the  writer  of  this  notice,  than  those 
wWich  relate  to  such  occasions  as  these,  of  his  intercourse  with  him.     But  it  was  in 
connection  with  the  more  tender  relations  of  life,  that  his  character  shone  withtlie 
mty^i  pleasing  and  amiable  lustre.     He  was  peculiarly  fitted  alike,  for  enjoying,  and 
fur  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of,  domestic  happiness.    It  was  in  meeting  with 
him  at  his  own  fireside,  when  the  more  serious  occupations  of  the  day  were  over, 
and  w'lien,  in  the  midst  of  the  members  of  his  family,  he  freely  joined  in  their  playinl 
and  innocent  hilarity,  that  one  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  what  he  va 
it  was  then  seen  how  much  that  religion,  from  which  he  ever  derived  his  nuki 
abuiidEmt  stores  of  comfort,  can  impart  the  most  exquisite  relish  to  every  hannJes 
souvce  of  temporal  pleasure.     Many  such  scenes,  brilliantly  illumined  with  alltliicli 
conld  possibly  enhance  the  endearments  of  home,  present  themselves  to  the  vie^oi 
the  writer,  as  he  looks  back  upon  the  happy  evenings  which  he  has  passed  with  Dr 
Wilson  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.     And  what  he  was  as  a  husband  and  asafatber; 
they  only  on  earth  can  know,  to  whom  there  is  now  left  but  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  tender  solicitude,  and  unceasing  devotedness  to  their  comfort.    But 
he  has  passed  away  to  a  better  home,  to  which,  it  is  fondly  believed,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  his  family  has  already  gone  before  him.     And  now,  it  is  for  the  few  who 
mourn  his  departure  to  follow  him  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Master,  and  thus  U)  f^^^ 
the  boat  consolation  in  the  hope  of  soon  rejoining  him,  and  of  being  lastingly  asso- 
ciated with  him,  amid  the  never-ending  joys  of  their  heavenly  Father's  house  of 
many  mansions. 


|n  "^zmoxhm. — X858* 

Sad  is  the  untimely  death  of  human  kind, 
Who  leave  the  furrow  half^drawn  in  the  field  ; 
Their  seed  unsown  shall  yield 
No  harvest  to  their  mind. 

Sad  too,  and  strange,  to  see  the  Gospel  grain 
Whitening  and  dropping  in  the  autumnal  glow ; 
Apart  the  reapers  go, 

Counting  too  soon  their  gain. 

Mark  how  they  leave  the  fields,  and  drop  away, 
Melting  like  stars  into  their  native  sky : 
As  draws  the  Day-star  nigh, 

We  look— and  "  Where  are  they?" 


o9.  IN  MEMOBIAM.  25 

I. 
Struthers  I  True  friend,  a£Fectionate  and  good, 
A  busy  servant  in  his  Master's  cause, 
Wise  in  His  church's  laws, 
And  full  of  Gospel  food. 

Barely  on  human  spirit  ligbtlier  fell 
The  primal  curse  of  Adam's  heritage ; 
No  hermit  in  his  cage 
More  pure — or  nun  in  cell. 

Yet  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  his  light 
Of  wisdom  darkeiifed,  and  became  a  dream  ; 
Faith  gave  her  stedfast  beam, 
To  guide  him  through  the  night. 

11. 
French  1  Tried  by  grief— a  more  than  common  load 
Patiently  bore  the  burden  and  the  heat. 
With  uncomplaining  feet, 
Along  his  rock-strewn  road. 

Full  well  he  conned  the  noble  truth  he  taught. 
That  sorrow  is  true  wisdom,  when  it  dwells 
In  Christian  heart,  whose  cells 
With  honey  so  are  fraught. 

He,  keenly  sensitive  to  thrust  and  wrong,  ' 

Wielded  the  sword  of  holy  eloquence  : 
Warrior,  with  faith's  defence, 
Amid  a  steel-clad  throng. 

III. 
Cordial,  sincere  M*Gilohrist  !    He,  and  more 
Evangels  of  the  Christ,  have  striven  and  died. 
By  sorrow  sadly  tried 
Before  their  natural  hour. 

Forgive  the  rhymer,  who,  in  accents  rude, 
Counting  his  losses,  missing  his  own  guides, 
Leaves  well-known  names  besides 
To  bards  of  nobler  mood. 

The  Master  needed  them,  and  so  they  went, 
Purified  as  by  fire  from  earthly  dross  ; 
Count  we  a  later  loss 
With  more  assured  content. 

IV. 

One  who  filled  up  the  circling  hours  and  days, 
That  saw  the  perfect  measure  of  the  years. 
Has  died  'mid  gentle  tears, 
Mingled  with  joy  and  praise. 

A  noble  course  of  life,  from  fount  to  sea, 
Growing  and  gathering  volume  as  it  ran  ; 
Well  instancing  what  man 
In  Jesus  Christ  may  be. 

And  still  of  grief  and  pain  full  share  he  bore. 
Beep  read  in  life's  eventful  history ; 
But  sorrow's  breakers  hi^h 
Broke  on  a  favoured  shore. 
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They  neither  darkened  nor  ashamed  his  spirit. 
Nor  flawed  the  manly  vigour  of  his  heart ; 
He  took  them  as  a  part 
Of  joy  he  did  inherit. 

John  Brown  I  Thy  length  of  life  with  good  works  strewed, 
The  flowers  of  faith,  the  firuits  of  holiness. 
Doth  eloquently  express 

The  power  of  Christian  good. 

A  preacher-prophet,  learned  to  expound. 
And  eloquent  to  enforce  that  awful  creed 
Which  sages  run  and  read, 
And  read  hut  to  ^nfound. 

In  thee  the  light  that  shone  was  light  from  heaven. 
Brightening  and  brightening  to  the  perfect  day  ; 
Not  that  which  leads  astray, 
By  marsh-fed  meteor  given  : 

Nor  that,  the  phosphorescence  of  decay, 
In  heart  ccnrrupt ;  nor  the  consuming  gleam. 
That,  lightening  error's  stream, 
Would  dim  the  solar  ray. 

Thy  praise  is  in  the  churches,  and  thy  fame 
Wherever  Britons  tell  of  Gospel  truth : 
Joy  and  perpetual  youth 

Shall  gild  thine  honoured  name. 

Young  Men,  behold  how  Christians  live  and  die ! 
Old  Men,  lift  high  the  gladness  of  your  age, 
And  let  that  latest  page 
Your  Master  magnSy. 
Edinbubgh.  N.  B. 


THE  MODE  OF  TAKING  THE  VOTE  IN  CHURCH  COURTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OT  THE  UNITKI>  FBESBTTBBIAK  MAQAZINB. 

Sir, — As  the  question  about  the  mode  of  taking  the  vote  is  still  pending  heio^ 
the  Synod,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state  the  principle  involved  in  it  by  » short 
and  simple  illustration.  Suppose  that  the  Synod  had  to  elect  a  moderator,  or  i 
professor,  that  three  candidates  were  proposed,  whom  we  shall  name  Alexandefj 
John,  and  Thomas,  and  that  there  were  600  members  voting.  Let  the  vote  be 
taken  in  the  Parliamentary  manner,  with  this  result:  for  Alexander,  200;  forJoH 
175  ;  for  Thomas,  126.    Alexander  is  declared  the  successful  candidate. 

Again,  let  the  vote  be  taken  in  the  old  manner.  The  first  vote  produces  the 
same  result  as  above.  When  Thomas  is  rejected,  the  vote  between  the  other  two 
may  stand  thus:  for  Alexander,  276;  for  John,  226.  In  this  case  iMexanderis 
elected. 

Again,  let  the  vote  be  taken  after  the  present  method,  and  let  there  vote  for  Jobn 
267,  and  for  Thomas  243.  Thomas  being  rejected,  and  the  vote  being  taken  between 
the  other  two,  Alexander  would  gain  as  before.  . 

Now,  Thomas  has  just  reason  to  complain.  He  might  say,  if  Alexander  m 
John  had  been  put  up  against  each  other  Jirst,  John  would  have  been  rejecte^lj 
and  I  would  have  been  put  up  against  Alexander.  Suppose,  then,  that  Thomas  aoa 
Alexander  are  now  put  up  against  each  oth^,  and  that,  while  220  vote  for  Aiei- 
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ander,  280  vote  for  Thomas,  it  is  plain  as  figures  can  make  it,  that  Thomas  is  the 
successful  candidate  by  ri^ht.  If  the  Tote  were  taken  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
the  present  convener  of  the  Synod*s  Committee,  Thomas,  not  Alexander,  would 
gain.    The  full  result  would  be  expressed  thus : — 


ALEXANDER. 

JOHN. 

THOMA 

276 

225 

220 

280 

267 

243 

495 
I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 


482 
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A.  L,  W.  C. 
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Edinburgh :  Oliphant  &  Co. 

This  is  a  piece  of  theology  in  the  old  sense. 
It  does  not  aim  either  at  being  fine,  or 
learned,  or  metaphysical,  or  inventive ;  and 
Tet,  wonderful  to  say,  it  is  a  snccessful 
book,  and  reaches  its  haven  with  a  solid 
csLTgOj  while  miany  more  ambitious  craft 
are  tossed  about  with  their  own  emptiness, 
or  have  clean  foundered  at  sea.  Mr  David- 
son has  long  been  known  to  bis  friends  as 
one  of  the  not  very  numerous  class,  in  any 
church,  between  whose  mind  and  theology 
there  is  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony ; 
and  this  unpretending  publication  will 
stamp  the  impression,  and  extend  it  over  a 
mach  wider  circle.  The  strength  of  this 
bookisits  vigorous  and  independent  concep- 
tion of  doctrines,  and  its  penetrating  insight 
into  the  texture  and  cohesion  of  systems. 
Mr  Davidson  is  an  ingenious  critic,  and  a 
clear  expositor ;  but  his  forte  as  a  theo- 
logian lies  in  the  dogmatic  region,  or,  what 
is  almost  the  same  thing,  in  Uie  polemical. 
Given  Christianity,  to  map  out  all  diver- 
gent systems,  and  to  show  why,  and  in  how 
far,  they  deserve  rejection  and  reprobation, 
this  is  the  favourite  exercise  of  his  mind ; 
and  though,  in  an  age  of  confused  and  be- 
wildered theological  speculation,  such  a 
person  is  not  the  most  welcome  phenome* 
non  to  many,  especially  to  them  of  the 
contrary  part,  all  who  value  clearness  and 
order  will  hail  him  as  a  special  blessing, 
and  will  rejoice  in  the  energetic,  and  even 
nnceremonions  measures,  whereby,  as  one 
of  the  wardens  of  the  marches,  he  helps  to 
bring  the  reign  of  anarchy  to  an  end. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  highly  favourable 
to  the  display  of  the  author's  powers.    He 

S)up8  together  the  different  opinions  that 
ve  been  held  respecting  the  person  and 
work  of  the  Saviour,  and  successively  ex- 
poses theit  errors,  thus  paving  the  way  for 


the  establishment  of  the  orthodox  or 
catholic  system.  In  this  way,  the  views  of 
the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time,  of  the  infidel, 
of  the  Socinian,  and  of  the  Arian,  are  can- 
vassed with  much  clearness  and  vigour, 
eadi  in  a  separate  lecture,  while  the  catholic 
doctrine  is  embraced  in  two.  The  series 
is  closed  by  a  lecture  on  Christ  as  the  de- 
sire of  all  nations. 

Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  and  elabo- 
rate of  these  lectures  is  the  first ;  and  the 
careful  student  of  the  gospel  history,  who 
has  attended  to  the  recent  discussion  of 
the  great  question  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
will  find  Mr  Davidson  thoroughly  at  home 
in  it,  and  able  to  strike  out  independent 
tracks  of  thought ;  as,  for  example,  on  the 
policy  of  Caiaphas,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Sadducees  to  the  crucifixion.    His  exami- 
nation of  the  apparent  discrepancies  of 
Scripture  as  to  the  knowledge  the  Jewish 
rulers  had  of  Christ's  true  character,  is 
highly  interesting,  and,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factory.    We  have  not  noticed  that  he 
quotes  an  important  text,  which  makes  for 
his  side  of  the  question,  ^*  This  is  the  heir : 
come,  let  us  kill  him,  that  the  inheritance 
may  be  ours."     A  more  able  and  lucid 
statement  of  the  whole  mixed  state  of  the 
Jewish  mind  respecting  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
has  not  recently  appeared  in  any  quarter. 
The  succeeding  controversial  lectures  are 
equally  dear  and  forcible.    Perhaps  that 
on  tbe  Arian  opinion  has  most  of  novelty, 
since  this  department  has  been  less  handled 
in  recent  polemical  literature.     There  is 
much  keenness  and  truth  in  the  oritieism 
on  Dr  Samuel  Clarke':*—*'  To  pass  OTcr  the 
Old  Testament,  therefore,  and  seek  the 
knowledge  of  Christ's  person  only  from  the 
Kew,  is  very  much  as  if  one  were  to  divide 
a  portrait  or  statue  into  two,  and  present  you 
with  one  half  as  the  likeness  of  the  person 
intended.     Nay,  it  is  as  if,  dividing  it 
hcriztrntcdly,  he  were  to  set  before  you  only 
tbe  lower  half  of  the  figure  as  a  complete 
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resemblance  of  that  person  **  (p.  11 7),  We 
quote  also  another  criticism  on  the  same 
theologian,  as  a  favoarable  specimen  of 
our  author's  style : — 

**  To  illustrate  this :  Clarke's  whole  anra- 
ment  aofainst  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  may  be  said  to  be  founded  on  his  de- 
finition of  the  ^ord person;  and  that  defini- 
tion too,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  something 
very  like  a  beg^ring  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. He  takes  person  to  mean  •  an  mteltigent 
agent ;'  and  concludes  that  as  God  must  he 
'  one  simple,  uncompounded,  undivided,  intel- 
lisrent  agent,'  therefore  there  can  be  only  one 
person  in  the  Godhead.  Now,  whether,  in 
the  lansruage  of  philosophers,  this  be  a  good 
definition  of  the  word  person  or  not,  I  shall 
not  seek  to  determine ;  but  sure  I  am  that  in 
the  language  of  the  common  people,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  religion  must  commonly  be 
expressed,  it  is  not.  On  the  one  hand,  an 
infant, '  that  cannot  discern  between  its  right 
hand  and  its  left,'  is  not  yet  an  intelligent 
agent;  but  in  good  English— the  good  old 
English  of  our  bibles — it  is  a  person.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lower  animals  are  so  far  intel- 
ligent agents,  yet  not  persons.  When  we  are 
asleep,  we  cease  for  the  time  to  be  intelligent 
agents ;  but  surely  we  do  not  cease  to  be  per- 
soTis.  And  if  you  look  into  a  common  English 
dictionary  (say  Johnson's)  you  will  find  that 
among  the  ten  or  twelve  different  meanings 
of  the  word  person  that  are  given,  that  of  in- 
telligent agent  does  not  occur.  Besides,  even 
if  this  were  a  good  definition  of  the  term,  what 
is  to  hinder  us  firom  conceiving  and  speaking 
of  a  threefold  distinction  in  one  intelligent 
agent,  as  well  as  in  one  intelligent  essence  ? 
and  so  applying  the  word  person  in  a  more 
general  acceptation  to  the  One  God,  and  in 
a  more  particular  acceptation  to  the  three 
subsistences  in  the  Godhead  ?  For  my  part, 
I  see  nothing  to  prevent  this :  and  the  truth 
is,  we  actually  do  it ;  for  when  we  speak  of 
God,  or  of  the  Godhead,  in  opposition  to 
pantheists,  we  speak  of  him  as  a  personal 
God,  or  as  a  person;  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  perfect  consistency  with  this  mode 
of  speaking,  we  believe  and  say,  in  op- 
position to  the  Arians  and  Unitarians,  that 
there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
Thus  Clarke's  fundamental  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  either  falls  to  the 
ground,  or  becomes  a  mere  quibble  about  the 
meaning  of  a  word." — Pp.  146, 146. 

Mr  Davidson's  exposition  of  the  catholic 
opinion  is  not  only  luminous,  but  earnest 
and  lofty,  and  is  marked  by  a  manly  elo- 
quence and  strength  of  conviction,  with 
which  it  is  truly  grateful  to  hear  the  grand 
old  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  set  forth  in  an 
ambiguous  and  apologetic  age.  The  truth 
thus  roundly  asserted,  and  strenuously  de- 
fended, will  ever  put  to  shame  all  negations 
and  compromises  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  see  our  Church  thus  standing  in  the 
"  old  paths,"  and  resisting  every  attempt 
to  mitigate  or  explain  away  those  doctrines 
of  Christ's  deity  and  atonement  which  are 
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the  life  of  the  world.  Mr  Davidson  h 
not  only  yindicated  the  latter  doctrine 
the  body  of  his  work,  but  added  a  valaii 
note  in  refutation  of  the  errors  of  Maniii 
Jowett,  and  others.  This,  with  a  i 
longer  and  yet  more  searching  note  on 
Newman's  melancholy  chapter  on  the  mi 
character  of  Jesus,  seems  to  us  to  dis]i 
even  higher  ability  than  the  body  of' 
lectures,  and  to  warrant  the  hope  that 
Davidson  may,  some  time  or  other,  ii 
large  and  formal  work,  subject  the  wIk 
body  of  unbelief  and  nebulous  tbeoloj 
current  in  our  times  to  a  more  lengthen 
and  rigorous  examination  than  was  possil 
in  a  popular  treatise. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  note( 
the  discrepancy  between  Mark  and  Jol 
as  to  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  Accor 
ing  to  Mark,  it  was  the  third  hour;  accoii 
ing  to  John,  the  sixth.  This  discrepamj 
Mr  Davidson  harmonises  by  snpposii 
that  Mark  began  from  sunrise,  so  that 
third  hour  was  nine  o'clock; 
from  midnight,  and  farther,  that 

by  Boman  hours  of  ninety  minutes ,-  , 

as  were  in  use),  so  that  his  sixth  hourcomtf 
to  the  same  period,  or  nine  o'clock,  ft 
the  details  of  this  original  and  appareadT, 
perfect  solution,  we  refer  to  the  workwt 
or  to  our  own  volume  for  1851,  wteeit 
was  first  published  by  the  author. 

This  book,  we  need  not  add,  has  im 
cordial  suffrage ;  and  we  have  no  donit 
that  its  reception  will  far  exceed  thewiitei'i 
modest  anticipations. 

fforce  Subsecivfje, — Locke  and  STMSHiit 
with  other  Occasional  Papers.  Bj  Jobj 
Bbown,  M.D.,  etc.    Pp.  xxxii.  478. 

Edinburgh :  T.  Constable  and  Ca 

The  third  generation  of  the  honoW 
name,  John  Brown,  has  just  passed  fros 
among  us,  laden  with  rich  honoors  i^ 
leaving  behind  ripe  and  choice  fruits.  Tlie 
Yoltmie  before  us  affords  a  sample  of  w* 
kind  of  fruit  the  fourth  is  capable  ofjw^ 
ing.  It  were  bootless  to  regret  that  it  doei 
not  lie  precisely  in  the  same  line  of  author- 
ship with  the  works  of  preceding  geo^^.* 
tions  of  the  name.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
and  learned  divines  are  not  the  only  ser- 
vants of  Jesuai  Christ,  The  vineyard  ci 
the  Lord  is  a  large  and  variedly  "  fr^''* 
ful  field."  It  has  diversities  of  soU  and 
different  exposures.  The  tree  of  life  h^^" 
"  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  the  leaT*s 
of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of  tje 
nations."  Jesus  Christ  Himself  waf  ^'^ 
physician  of  bodies  as  well  as  the  "  bisnop 
of  souls" ;  and  we  gladly  hail  every  ro«^^*^ 
man  who  loves  Him. and  serves  HioJ  |* 
twin-brother  of  the  minister  of  the  Gosp* 
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is  work  most  very  often  be  *  **  work  of 
Uh  and  laboar  of  love/' 
In  the  Preface  of  the  rolame — a  rery 
uiracteristic  preface,  by  the  way,  forming 
sort  of  rich  Mosaic  of  learning,  humour, 
id  wisdom— we  have  ^the  following  af- 
ctionate  reference  to  the  author's  late 
raoured  and  beloved  father : — 
"  This  Preface  was  written,  and  I  had  a 
t)of  ready  for  his  perusal,  when  I  was  sum- 
oned  to  the  death  of  him  to  whom  I  owe 
y  life.  He  had  been  dying  for  months, 
It  he  and  I  hoped  to  have  got  and  to  have 
ven  into  his  hands  a  copy  of  these  Bor<By 
le  correction  of  which  had  often  whiled 
tvay  his  long  hours  of  languor  and  pain. 
rod  thought  otherwise.  1  shall  miss  his 
reat  knowledge,  his  loving  and  keen  eye 
-his  ne  qaid  nimis — his  sympathy — him- 
&lf.  Let  me  be  thankful  that  it  was  given 
le  assidere  vaUtudiniy  fovere  d^ci^nteniy 
atiori  ruitu,  complexu, — Si  quis  piorum 
mnibus  locus  ;  si,  ut  sapientibus  placet,  non 
wn  corpore  extinguuntur  magnce  animce; 
»tacide  quiescas  I — Or,  in  more  sacred  and 
hopeful  words,  which,  put  there  at  my 
father's  request,  may  be  found  at  the  close 
of  the  paper  (in  this  volume)  on  young 
Httllam:  '0  man  greatly  beloved,  go  thou 
tiiy  waj  till  the  end ;  for  thou  shalt  rest, 
and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the 
days.'" 

The  subjects  of  Dr  Brown's  book,  being 
chiefly  medical,  are  somewhat  out  of  our 
v.'ar,  and  the  familiar  knowledge  of  science 
and  art  displayed  in  it,  is  rather,  also,  be- 
yond our  criticism  ;  but  the  high  moral 
principle  and  sound  but  unobtrusive  re- 
ligious feeling  which  plainly  guided  the 
author's  mind  and  pen  will  make  it  both  a 
pleasing  and  healthful  book  to  the  intelli- 
geat  and  learned  reader.  To  our  medical 
readers,  and  especially  to  young  men 
naving  the  medical  profession  in  view,  we 
would  very  earnestly  and  confidently  com- 
jnend  it.  Independently  of  the  mind  and 
neart  and  soul— the  genius — to  be  seen  in 
It  and  independently  also  of  the  learning 
of  Tariotts  kinds  of  which  it  is  the  ripe 
fruit,  the  young  medical  man  will  find  in 
the  volume  masses  of  precious  instraction 
and  suggestion  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  own  profession.  The  lead- 
f^  V*P«r  especially,  "  Locke  and  Syderi" 
*ofli,"  appears  to  us,  imperfect  judges  as 
We  are,  brimful  of  wisdom  and  common 
•euse,  as  well  as  learning.  Along  with  an 
{honourable  tribute  to  these  two  great  men, 
>t  contains  the  results  of  much  acute  and 
pxofouud  thought  on  the  sciences  of  mind 
*nd  medicme,  on  their  connectioii  with 
each  other,  on  the  manner  of  studying 
*Jtm,  and  on  the  new  era  in  both  which 
JUe  two  friends,  Locke  and  Sydenham,  in- 
troduced. 


The  paper  most  in  our  way, — **  St  PauVs 
thorn  in  theJUsh :  What  is  it  f  *'  is  not  by 
Dr  Brown,  but  by  his  namesake  and  re- 
lative, John  T.  Brown.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  what  may  be  called 
constructive  criticism  which  we  have  met 
with.  It  aft'ords  an  excellent  lesson  and 
pattern  to  our  divinity  students  of  what 
may  sometimes  be  done,  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  Scripture,  by  hunting  out  and  com- 
bining together  various  indirect  and  ob- 
scure allusions  to  a  subject  in  different 
parts  of  Scripture,  thereby  supplying  both 
illustration  and  evidence  of  the  truth. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  author's  con- 
clusion (which  is  not  given  as  a  new  in- 
terpretation) is  a  sound  one, — that  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh  was  a  very  painful  and 
distressing  affection  of  the  apostle's  eyes, 
the  physical  consequence  of  the  vision  on 
the  way  to  Damascus.  The  only  thing  we 
desiderate,  which  the  author  has  not  given, 
is  a  reason  why  the  apostle  should  have 
called  this  thorn  "  the  messenger  of  Satan." 

The  very  gravest  of  our  readers  need  not 
stumble  at  the  somewhat  outr4  titles  which 
Dr  Brown  has  affixed  to  some  of  his  papers. 
That  entitled  ''  With  Brains,  Sir"  is  a 
highly  characteristic,  instructive,  and 
philosophical  disquisition  on  medical 
science  and  art,  on  the  natural  capacities 
and  cultivation  which  they  require  in  the 
practitioner,  and  on  certain  books  recom- 
mended to  the  student.  ^^Mab  and  his 
Friends"  with  a  somewhat  oddish  com-' 
menceu  ent,  is  one  of  the  tenderest,  truest, 
and  most  beautiful  sketches  of  humble, 
every-day  life--(drawn  from  the  author's 
own  experience)-— which  we  remember  to 
have  read.  It  was  unnecessary  to  tell  us 
in  the  Preface  that  *^  as  to  all  essentials  it 
is  strictly  matter  of  fact."  The  stoiy 
answers  for  itself  as  to  this.  But  it  is 
certain  that  only  a  profound  and  genial 
spirit  could  have  descried  the  **  matter  of 
fact,"  and  only  a  very  remasrkable  power 
of  word-painting  could  have  depicted  it. 
Old  and  young,  learned  and  unlearned 
will  be  charmed  and  profited  by  *'  Rab  and 
his  Friends."  The  other  papers,  though 
dashed,  occasionally,  with  a  playful 
humour,  are  equally  gi-ave  and  instructive 
— some  of  them  of  a  more  scientific,  others 
of  a  more  literary  character,  but  all  of 
them  evidential  of  a  fruitful  and  refined 
genius. — We  give  the  following  specimen 
of  Dr  Brown's  rich  and  flowing  style  both  of 
thinking  and  writing  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  paper  entitled  "  Excursus 
Eihicus"  on  the  application  of  Morals  to 
the  business  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

"  Were  we  goinjj  to  take  oursolves  and  our 
company  into  the  past,  and  visit  the  habitats  of 
the  ^reat  rauralists,  and  see  t«ie  country,  aud^ 
make  up  our  minds  as  to  what  iu.ii  wus  wb»w* 
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and  how  much  to  us  it  was  worth,— we  would 
not  keep  to  one  line, — we  woald  expatiate  a 
little  and  make  it  a  ramble,  not  a  joomey, 
mach  less  an  express  train,  with  no  stoppages, 
—we  woald,  moreover,  take  our  own  time, 
choose  our  own  roads,  and  our  own  vehicles, 
—we  would  stay  where,  and  as! long  as  we 
found  entertainment,  good  lodging,  and 
good  fare,  and  did  not  lose  our  time  or  our- 
selves,— and  we  would  come  home,  we  hope, 
not  informed  merely,  but  in  better  health  and 
spirits,  more  contented,  more  active,  more  en- 
ligrhtened,  more  ready  for  our  daily  work. 
We  would  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  start 
early.  In  search  of  what  is  man's  normal 
sense  of  duty,  and  how  he  is  to  do  it,  we 
would  take  our  company  to  that  garden, 
planted  eastward  in  Eden,  where  were  all 
manner  of  fruits,  pleasant  to  the  eye  and 
good  for  food  ;  that  garden  which  every  one 
believes  in— we  don't  mean  geographically  or 
geologically  merely,  but  really,— as  a  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  and  relics  of  which — 
its  sounds,  its  fragrance  and  beauty  —  he 
meets  still  everywhere  within  him  and  around 
him,  Mike  the  remembrance  of  things  to 
come,' — we  would  then  find  the  law,  the 
primsd  condition,  under  which  the  species 
was  placed  by  its  Maker— how  the  Infinite 
and  the  finite,  God  and  His  children,  giving 
and  receiving,  faith  and  works,  met  together, 
and  kept  in  tune — how,  and  by  whom,  man 
was  made  upright,  in  mind  as  well  as  body — 
and  what  was  that  first  of  the  many  inven- 
tions he  found  out,  when  he  took  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  as  well  as  of  evil, 
and  did  eat. 

'*  Then  we  would  move  on  to  a  wild  moun- 
tain in  Arabia,  standing  at  this  day  as  it  did 
at  that,  and,  joining  the  multitude  of  that  pe- 
culiar people — whom  we  still  see  in  the  midst 
of  us  in  our  busy  world — unchanged,  the 
breed  still  unmixed — and  out  of  the  bicker- 
ing flame,  the  darkness  and  the  splendour, 
and  *  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  its 
clearness,'  the  sight  so  exceeding  terrible, 
we  might  hear  those  ten  commandments, 
which  all  of  us  have  by  heart,  not  all  in  our 
hearts.  Lest  we  should  fail  with  fear,  we 
would  go  on  into  the  sun-light  of  Canaan, 
and  forward  *^mauy  centuries,  and  in  the 
*  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  sitting  down  among 
the  multitude,  hear  our  code  of  laws  revised 
and  re-issued  by  their  Giver,  and  find  its 
summary  easily  carried  away, — ^love  to  God, 
love  to  man,  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

'*Then  might  we  go  back  and  visit  the 
Shepherd  King,  and  carry  off  the  104th,  106th, 
and  119th  Psalms,  and  being  there,  we  would 
take  a  lesson  in  morals  from  his  son's  life — 
that  wisest  and  foolishest  of  men— and  carry 
off  with  us  his  pithy  *  Proverbs.' 

"  Next  we  would  intercept  Paul's  letter  to 
his  friends  at  Rome,  and  make  an  extract  of 
its  1st  chapter,  and  its  12th  and  13th,  and 
end  by  copying  it  all ;  and  having  called  on 
James  the  Greater,  we  would  get  his  entire 
epistle  by  heart,  and  shut  up  this,  our  visit  to 
the  Holy  Land,  with  the  sound  of  the  last 
verse  of  the  second  last  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse  ringing  in  our  ears." 


ScEKBS  09  Youth  Rkyisitbi).    By  i 
Bey.  Datid  T.  Jamibbon.     12mo. 
61. 

Kilmamock:  T.  Mstble. 

The  author  of  this  little  Tolnine  s( 
quite  prepared  to  hear  that  some  of 
**  Friends,  nigh  and  far  off,"  to  whom! 
inscribes  it,  will  exclaim  in  surprise,  "Ii 
also  among  the  poets  ?  "  The  hard 
ing  minister  of  a  large  Dissenting  conj 
gation,  they  could  not  expect  him  to 
the  quiet  leisure  necessary  for  courting 
coy  muse ;  and  even  when  it  is  explaim 
that,  by  the  considerate  kindness  of 
flock,  he  is  every  summer  allowed  a  coupl 
of  weeks'  recreation,  which  he  spem' 
among  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  "  Behii 
yon  hills  where  Stinchar  flows,"  it  woi 
scarcely  occur  to  them  to  picture 
labouring  with  brain  and  pen  in  his 
retreat.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  cast  ol 
at  will,  the  habit  of  hard  study ;  and  so  i 
comes  to  pass  that,  in  the  midst  ofhii 
chosen  relaxation,  up  to  the  knees  in  hit 
natal  stream,  and  vigorously  plying  the  roi 
among  the  retreats  of  the  cautions  salmoiv 
the  minister  of  Clerk's  Lane  is  still  busrin 
meditation,  only  so  far  changing  his  metifl^. 
in  accommodation  to  his  circumstances » 
to  find  his  sermons  in  stones,  and  boobn 
the  running  brooks.  His  poem  is  cbieflyde- 
scriptive,  and,  in  its  theme,  is  limited  to  a 
special  locality ;  but  as  the  Stinchar  (pro- 
nounced Stinshar),  which  it  celebrates,  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  streams  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  while  nature  is  ever  in  hannoDT 
with  herself,  the  lovers  of  the  beautifal  in 
natural  scenery  will  find  much  to  gratify 
them  in  accompanying  Mr  Jamieson  in  ^'^ 
poetically-piscatorial  excursion.  Begin- 
ning at  the  water  head — for  in  this  matter 
he  reverses  the  Waltonian  rule  in  defer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  things — he  salutes  the 
infant  stream  as  a  "  Child  of  the  moorland, 
mountain  spring,"  creeping  forth  from  its 
rush  cradle,  and  gathering  strength  as  it 
goes.  He  next  presents  the  following 
coup  (Toeil  of  the  country  through  which  it 
meanders  to  the  sea : — 

No  stream,  with  windings  serpentine, 
Glides  through  a  sweeter  vale  than  thine: 
From  hills  majestic, /lear  thy  source, 
We  can  afar  behold  thy  course  ; 
A  silver  rillet  thou  dost  seem. 
Beneath  the  sun's  refulgent  beam ; 
And  on  thou  tripp*st,  in  singing  mood. 
Now  past  a  cot,  now  through  a  wood. 
Responsive  to  the  milkmaid's  song. 
And  carols  of  the  feathered  throng. 

The  variations  of  the  scene,  and  of  the 
natural  history  belonging  to  it,  as  affected 
by  the  successive  seasons,  with  the  local 
traditions  and  personal  reminiscences  re- 
called in  following  the  coarse  of  the  rivuiet, 
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tss  in  review,  till,  debouching  into  tlie 
rish  Channel,  it 

*<  Finds  a  grave, 
A  roIKng,  listless,  oeean-wave." 
Lt  this  point  the  play  of  the  authoi^e 
mcv  hecomes  remarkably  happy.  Hi§ 
ived  stream  is  not  lost  to  him  when  it 
lingles  with  the  waters  of  the  great  At- 
intic. 

Bat  from  it  thon  shalt  soon  arise, 
To  shine  in  rainbovrs  in  the  skies ; 
Or  float  in  clouds,  supplies  to  bring 
Back  to  thy  channel  and  thy  spring: 
Afar  upon  the  wings  of  wind, 
Perchance  to  Ganges  and  the  6iodh->- 
God-rivers  both--sball  others  soar 
Thy  waters  into  them  to  ponr, 
And  there  receive,  as  there  they  roll. 
The  worship  of  a  Pagan's  soul. 
How  sad  to  think  a  stream  should  be, 
In  heathen  lands,  a  deity  F 
On  whose  green  verge  the  mother,  wild 
And  frantic,  clasps  her  smiling  child, 
Ere,  with  a  strange  convulsiTe  start, 
She  tears  it  from  ber  throbbing  heart, 
And  casts  it  to  the  suUen  Wave — 
\sio  Sacrifice  I— her  soul  to  save. 
With  the  undoubted  powers  of  felicitons 
description  which  the  author  possesses,  he 
woald  do  well  to  subject  his  poem  to  a 
careful  revision,  pruning  it  of  some  prosaic 
tines,  and  of  some  thoughts  not  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  graceful  dignity  of  the 
mnse.    One  may  dash  off,  in  a  happy  mood, 
a  few  stansas  which  no  subsequent  elabor- 
ation shall  serve  to  improve ;  but  to  con- 
struct and  polish,  according  to  the  demands 
of  fair  criticism,  an  extended  poem  such  as 
this,  requires,  as  it  deserves,  that  the  stylus 
be  turned  again  and  again,  through  days 
and  nights  of  painstaking  solicitude. 

We  congratulate  Mr  Jamieson  on  this 
his  first  published  effort  in  verse,  and  hope 
to  gather  mnch  similar  froit  from  his  sum- 
mer recreations  hereafter. 

The  Elements  of  Moral  Sgisnce,  with 
Questions    fob    Examination.      By 
Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  late  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  University,  and  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy,    With  Notes  and 
AnalysiSj^by  Joseph  Angus,  D.D, 
London :  Tbe  Religioas  Tract  Society. 
Professor  Watland's  work — ^so  well  and 
80  favourably  known — ^requires  neither  in- 
troduction nor  commendation  at  our  hands. 
But  this  makes  it  the  more  incumbent,  in 
noticing  this  particular  edition,  to  point 
oat  its  serious  defects.    In  his  preface,  Dr 
Angus  mentions  certain   ^  omissions '' — 
three  in  number — as  oecurring   in  the 
Yolame.  Of  these,  however,  on  comparison 
of  the  work  with  the  ninth  American  edi- 
tion, we  have  been  able  to  diseover  only 
two: — (1.)  Dr  Wajland's  assertion  and 


yindscation  of  the  Voluntary  principle; 
and  (2.)  his  condemnation,  and  tae  ground 
of  it,  of  the  intolerance  of  the  early  Massa- 
chusets  settlers,  in  that  ''they  made  the 
form  of  religious  belief  a  subject  of  civil 
legislation,  and  assumed  the  right  of  banish- 
ing from  their  society  those  who  differed 
from  them  in  the  inode  of  worshipping 
God." 

No  explanation  whatever  is  given  of 
these  striking  omissions,  although,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  one  in  everyrespect  satisfac- 
tory was  due  alike  to  Dr  Wayland  and  his 
readers.  There  is,  indeed,  this  negative 
account  of  them — that  the  passages  in 
question  were  not  expurgated  because  of 
anything  in  them  at  variance  with  reason 
or  Scripture,  or  adverse  to  secular  or  reli- 
gious interests  "-< because  in  the  preface 
referred. to,  and  in  the  next  paragraph^ 
save  one,  to  that  in  which  the  omissions 
are  spoken  of,  the  Editor  records  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  Dr  Wayland's  work  is  '*  re- 
markable for  the  soundness  of  its  philo- 
sophy and  the  scripturalness  of  its  ethical 
system."  But  this,  so  far  from  allaying, 
just  serves  to  stimulate  curiosity,  as  it  ex- 
cludes that  supposition  in  which  undoubt- 
edly nine  out  of  teu  woald  have  sought,  and 
been  satisfied  that  they  had  found,  an  ex- 
planation, and  shuts  us  up  apparently  to 
one  which  is  scarcely  to  be  expressed  ere 
seen  to  be  worthless.  For  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  these  pleas  for  religious  tolera- 
tion and  a  Voluntary  church  were  deemed 
superfluous  by  reason  of  an  all-prevailing 
tolerant  and  anti-state  church  spirit.  While 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  toleration  is 
recognised  in  oar  national  policy,  yet  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  hold  that  it  is 
to  be  defended  rather  as  a  concession  to 
state  necessity  than  as  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual right ;  and  no  one  can  fail  to  know 
that  Voluntaryism  is  by  many  firmly  op- 
posed upon  principle,  and  by  still  more — 
and  that  at  times  with  but  too  much  justice 
— bitterly  condemned  in  practice. 

To  us,  indeed,  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  these  omissions  is  conceivable. 
And  while  we  duly  appreciate  the  notes 
.  and  analysis  by  which  Dr  Angus  has  en- 
riched the  volume,  yet  this  does  not  dimi- 
nish our  regret  that  an  imperfect  edition 
of  Dr  Wayland's  admirable  work  should 
be  offered  to  the  public. 

Qcestions  on  ScRiPTtTRE  DocTRiNB :  or, 

Catechetical    Exercises,    consisting    of 

about  1200  Questions  on  the  Doctrines, 

etc.,  of  Revelation.    By  the  Rev.  W.  S. 

Thomson,  Dumbarton.    24mo.  Pp.  36. 

Glasgow :  D.  Robertson. 

THift  catechism  contains  questions  only, 

1  eaving  the  answers  to  be  searched  out  by 
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the  learner,  from  his  reading  of  Scripture 
and  other  books,  or  from  his  recollections 
of  foregoing  instmction  communicated  by 
the  teacher.  On  this  plan  a  wide  field  of 
thought  is  comprehended  within  a  small 
f^ace.  The  work  will  prore  of  great  ser- 
Tice  to  ministers  and  others  conducting 
advanced  Bible-classes,  capable  of  taking 
notes  of  the  teacher's  prelections,  and 
writing  out,  in  a  categorical  form,  their 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  We  warmly 
commend  Mr  Thomson's  catechism. 


Thb  Christian  Almanac.  1859. 
Thb  Young  Pboplb'b  Pocket-Book  fob 
1859;  containing  an  Almanac,  Daily 
Texts,  A  Mirror  of  the  Months,  etc.,  etc. 
London:  Tract  Society. 
Wb  hare  pleasure  in  noting  the  return  of 
these  useful  and  tasteful  annuals.  Besides 
the  information  usually  contained  in  works 
of  its  class,  the  "Christian  Almanac" pre- 
sents brief  and  valuable  extracts  from 
pious  authors,  with  statistical  information 
on  various  topics  most  interesting  to  Chris- 
tian families.  The  "Pocket-Book''  is 
filled  with  matter  of  the  same  usefol  de- 
scription. Both  publications  are  astonish- 
ingly cheap. 

Zaphnath-Paanbah  ;  or,  The  History  of 
Joseph:    Viewed    in    connection  with 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  and  the  Customs 
^       of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived.    Bj  the 
Bev.  Thornley  Smith.    Third  Edition. 
London:  Snow. 
Thb  history  of  Joseph  is  a  favourite  sub- 
ject of  pulpit  commentary  with  pastors 
who  look  well  to  the  lambs  of  their  flock. 
And,  perhaps,  there  is  no  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture which  is  read  with  more  eager  atten- 
tion in  Christian  families,  or  which  affords 
finer  opportunities  of  illustrating  and  en- 
forcing, in  a  manner  fitted  to  engage  the 
?'Outhful  heart,  the  duties  of  practical  re- 
ieion  as  bearing  on  the  domestic  circle. 
The  extensive  popularity  of  Dr  Lawson's 
"Lectures  on  the  History  of  Joseph,"  and 
Dr  Wardlaw's  volume  on  "The  Life  of. 
Joseph,  and  the  last  years  of  Jacob,"  bear 
witness,  not  more  to  the  eminent  exposi- 
tory gifts  of  these  writers,  than  to  the 
peculiar  interest  felt  in  their  themes  by  the 
rising   generation,   and    by   parents  and 
others  concerned  to  make  the  godly  up- 
bringing of  the  young  as  attractive  and 
effective  as  possible.    While,  however,  in 
both  these  works  the  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical lessons  embodied  in  the  narrative 
are  brought  out  and  applied  with  admir- 
able skill,   and  its  numerous    "  touches 
of  nature,  making  the  whole  world  kin," 
are  set  forth  with  a  thorough  appreci- 


ation of  their  beauty  and  pathos,  t]» 
is  a  minuter  field  of  investigatioii,  i 
without  its  charms  to  young  and  old, 
which  they  seldom  enter.     The  laboon 
Dr  Kitto,  within  the  last  few  years,  h 
served  to  show  how  much  valuable  lij 
for  the  popular  elucidation  of  Scripti 
may    be    derived   from  a  knowledge 
Oriental  manners,  antiquities,  topograp 
and  natural  history  ;  and  in  this  depi 
ment  of  pastoral  instruction,  we  know 
no  work  which  has  been  so  useful  aj 
"  Daily  Bible  Illustrations."    The  toIdi 
before  us  is,  we  apprehend,  one  oft 
first  fruits  of  Dr  Kitto's  work,  and  weta 
it  as  a  promise  of  much  more  which  is 
follow,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Smith  a 
others,  attracted,  by  Elitto's  example,  ii 
the  same  walk.    Often  with  considerai 
minuteness,  but  never  with  wearisome  pi 
lixity  or  an  ostentatious  display  of  enii 
tion,  the  author  finds  illustration  of  t 
history  of   Joseph  in  the   researches 
Champollion,  Wilkinson,  Bonsen,  Been 
Hengstenberg,  Lepsius,  Havemick,  Bnai 
Corry,  Osburn,  Hamilton,  Kendrick,Kitt 
Kobinson,  and  other  Egyptologers;  ai 
intermingling    with    their    circumstaoQ 
explanations  the  descriptive  and  hoim 
style  of  remark,  more  generally  regiJ* 
as  pertaining  to  the  expository  serrieed 
the  Christian  pulpit,  he  has  prodactii 
work  of  unique  interest  and  decided  ntilir 
In  reading  Mr  Smith's  volume,  we  note 
several  passages  for  quotation,  as  exen 
plifying  his  gift  of  applying  exact  ant 
quarian  observation,  but  they  somnltiplic 
on  us  as  we  advanced,  that  we  saw  tbei 
was  no  need  of  marking  them,  to  mah 
sure  of  finding  suitable  extracts  for  oi 
notice  of  the  book.    In  reference  to  il 
vesture  of  fine  linen  in  which  Joseph 
apparelled  in  token  of  Pharaoh's  roji 
favour,  it  is  observed  that: — "The  fin 
linen  in  which  he  was  arrayed  was  tb 
*  byssus '  cloth  of  Egypt,  so  highly  ccia 
brated  for  the  beauty  of  its  texture.  Th 
microscopical  observations  of  Mr  Thorn] 
son  prove  that  this  cloth  was  wholly  i 
linen,  and  a  piece  of  it,  obtained  by  ^ 
Wilkinson  at  Thebes,  had  152  threads  ii 
the  warp,   and  71   in  the  woof  of  caclrl 
square  inch,  and  was,  therefore,  finer  than 
the  finest  productions  of  the  Dacca  loom. 
which  have  but  100  threads  in  the  warp. 
and  84  in  the  woof.    According  to  Hero- 
dotus, the  use  of  linen  garments  in  EgJP^ 
was  confined  to  the  priests,  such  garments 
being  considered  much  more  cleanly  than 
woollen.      It  has  been  ascertained  too. 
that  linen  and  not  cotton,  as  was  fonoer/y 
supposed,  is  the  cloth  in  which  the  mom- 
mies were  enveloped.    To  the  manufac- 
tures of  Egypt,  allusion  is  made  by  tbe 
Prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  says:— "More- 
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per,  they  that  work  in  fine  flax,  and 
tey  that  weare  net-work  ehall  be  con* 
nnded."  (Chap.  xix.  19).  And  Heeren 
bserres,  that  '*in  the  time  of  Joseph, 
ntly  garments  were  the  most  honourable 
lesents  that  could  be  made.  *'  We  need 
)t,"  he  says,  ^  in  this  case,  appeal  to  dead 
ithorities  alone.  The  monuments  speak. 
oth  in  the  engravings  of  the  work  upon 
gypt  of  the  royal  tombs  ofBelzoni,  and  in 
lose  of  Minutoli,  we  see  these  garments 
i  their  splendid  colours,  as  fresh  as  ever. 
hey  are  so  different  and  curious,  that  a 
iference  in  the  stuff  cannot  be  questioned, 
[any  of  them  are  so  fine  that  the  limbs 
une  through ;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
re  closer." 

In  reference  to  Joseph's  Egyptian  name, 
ZAphnath-Paaneah,"  the  true  import  of 
'hich  has  been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry, 
or  author  quotes  from  Osbum's  "  Israel 
1  ^gypt,"  the  following  ingenious  obser- 
ations,  and  appends  his  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing the  conclusions  they  advance : — 

"It  is  eTidently  two  words.  Similar 
iiamples  of  names  of  princes,  consisting 
of  two  words,  might  be  cited  from  contem- 
porary monuments.  The  first  of  these 
words  has  not  been  found  in  the  name  of 
ay  prince  of  the  epoch  of  Joseph.  But 
f  we  assume  that  it  must  have  embodied 
iome  allMion  to  the  qualities  of  Joseph, 
)n  account  of  which  it  was  conferred  upon 
Mm,  it  presents  but  little  difficulty.  It 
'J^  probably,  tseph-nath,  he  who  received 
^«;A,'  t.e.,  the  inventrix  of  the  art  of 
Waving,  and   the    goddess    of  wisdom. 


With  the  other  name  we  have  still  less 
difficulty.  It  actually  occurs  in  a  tomb 
at  Sachara,  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
prineess  of  Usercheres,  about  150  years 
before  Joseph's  time — pcJi-noeeh,  Its  im- 
port, also,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  given.  It  means 
'*  he  who  flies  (avoids)  pollution  "~ especi- 
ally adultery.  So  that  the  first  name  con- 
ferred by  Fharoah  upon  Joseph  comme- 
morated the  Divine  wisdom  to  which  he 
owed  his  exaltation  ;  and  the  second,  his 
innocence  of  the  crime  for  which  he  had 
so  long  suffered  imprisonment  I  *' 

"This  explanation,  though  novel,  ap- 
pears highly  plausible.  That  the  cause  of 
Joseph's  imprisonment  would  become  a 
matter  of  inquiry  by  Fharoah  is  all  but 
certain,  and  that  the  king  would  be  satis- 
fied of  his  innocence,  by  the  evidence  he 
bad  that  God  was  with  him,  if  by  no  other 
means,  we  cannot  doubt.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, then,  that  he  would  confer  upon 
him  a  name  which  would  both  celebrate 
his  wisdom  and  record  his  chastity ;  and 
by  this  honourable  name  Joseph  became 
known,  from  this  time,  through  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.  In  the  sacred  writings  it  occurs 
but  this  once;  for  among  the  Hebrews 
Joseph  was  known  only  by  his  Hebrew 
name;  but  among  the  Egyptians  he  be- 
came an  Egyptian,  and  by  them  was  dis- 
tinguished by  this  appellation." 

We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  this 
book,  and  recommend  it  as  containing 
more  informntion  than  any  single  work 
we  know  on  the  life  and  times  of  Joseph. 


Mtlligmt.— ^nitji  ^rrsln|tmiin  €\)m)^. 


fRESBTTBRlAL  FB0GBEDIN08. 

^'•JroaiA.— This  presbytery  met  at  Ar- 
jroath  on  the  7th  of  December— Rev. 
^xander  Sorley,  moderator.  The  fol- 
mT°?  ^'^'^oimous  calls  were  sustained, 
wa  the  usual  steps  taken  towards  carrying 
aemout:  A  call  from  the  congregation 
f  JohnshaTen  to  Mr  John  Macnab, 
»«acher;  and  a  call  from  Forfar  to  Mr 
af  k  ^*^®°'  P»'eacl>eJ^-  The  committee 
^  PT®*°y'ery  appointed  at  last  meeting  to 
"»»|  the  congregation  in  Montrose,  now 
ppwms;  to  be  received  into  union  with  the 
fh  I  ?'^%'erian  Church,  reported  that 
'°7  .  r^^fi^'ed  their  appointment;  and 
thA  ^  ^^^  numerous  attendance  of 
ig J^J"f  egation,  to  whom  they  explained 
ir.V  ^J'v  'he  principles  and  order  of  the 
tU  ^"^B^yterian  Church  ;  afker  which 
^°5p  °W^gation  signified,  by  a  veiyrcordial 
^'  ^^^^  adherence  to  their  petition  to 


be  received  into  its  fellowship.  The  com- 
position of  its  members,  and  the  manner 
of  their  admission  to  church  fellowship, 
were  inquired  into ;  and  other  particulars 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  congregation. 
The  presbytery  having  heard  this  report, 
proceeded  to  the  question,  Shall  the  prayer 
of  their  petition  be  granted  ?  and,  taking 
into  consideration  the  whole  circumstanced 
of  the  case,  along  with  the  amount  of 
population  in  Montrose,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  evangelical  congregations 
already  in  it,  the  presbytery  agreed  unani- 
mously to  grant  the  prayer  of  their  petition, 
by  receiving  them  into  union  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  they 
were  received  accordingly,  and  constituted 
a  distinct  congregation  of  the  presbytery, 
under  the  name  of  Castle  Street  congrega- 
tion. Mr  Aird  was  appointed  to  preach  to 
them  on  Sabbath  first,  and  intimate  the 
deed  of  presbytery.    Mr  Hyslop  Mas  ap- 
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pointed  to  take,  in  the  meantime,  minis- 
terial snperinteodence  of  the  congrei^tion, 
dispensing  baptism  when  required,  and 
proceeding  with  the  election  and  ordination 
of  a  suitable  number  of  ruling  elders.  Mr 
Sorley  was  appointed  to  dispense  our 
Lord's  Supper  among  them  on  some  early 
Subbath  most  convenient.  Next  meeting 
of  presbytery  at  Brechin,  on  the  8th  of 
February  next. 

Berwick, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 16th  November— the  Rev.  H.  Glover, 
moderator.  The  thanks  of  the  presbytery 
were  accorded  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Cairns,  for 
officiating  as  clerk  from  Mr  Peden's  death 
till  his  successor  was  appointed.  Attesta- 
tions were  read  from  Professors  Eadie  and 
Lindsay  in  favour  of  Mr  Thomas  Weather- 
Btone,  student  of  the  second  year,  and  sub- 
jects of  examination  were  appointed  him. 
An  excellent  statement,  prepared  by  com- 
m  ittee  of  Synod,  on  the  new  mode  of  sup- 
porting the  Synod  Fund,  was  read  and 
considered.  It  appeared  that  one  congre- 
gation had  agreed  to  contribute  according 
CO  the  new  scale,  and  the  matter  was  under 
consideration  by  the  elders  and  managers 
in  other  congregations.  It  was  reported 
that  several  congregations  had  made  the 
usual  Synod  collection  for  this  year,  and 
others  were  about  to  make  it.  The  Rev. 
Daniel  Kerr  of  Dunse  was  appointed  to 
dispense  the  communion  in  Church  Street, 
Berwick,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  November. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held 
oil  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  December. 

Buchan. — On  the  16th  of  December  this 
presbytery  met  at  Stuartfield,  and  ordained 
Mr  James  Henry  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
thm  there.    The  Rev.  A.  Lind,  Whitehill, 

£  reached;  the  Rev.  J.  Alexander,  New 
leer,  proposed  the  questions  of  the  for- 
mula, and  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer  ; 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Frame  addressed  the 
pastor  and  people.  A  social  meeting  was 
held  in  the  evening.  The  Rev.  J.  Hunter 
occupied  the  chair.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Revs.  A.  Lind,  G.  Hutton, 
Paisley,  J.  Stirling,  Aberdeen,  J.  Frame, 
Peterhead,  G.  M'Crie,  Clola,  J.  Ferguson, 
and  A.  Urquhart,  Stuartfield.  The  as- 
semblage of  people  on  both  occasions  was 
numerous  and  attentive.  May  this  settle- 
ment, under  God's  blessing,  be  the  source 
of  much  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  Mr 
Henry  and  his  people  1  The  next  meeting 
of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  second  Sabbath  of  February. 

Dundee. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day the  21st  December — Rev.  James  Res- 
ton,  moderator.  Granted  the  transference 
of  Mr  John  Sclater,  student  of  the  ist  year, 
to  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery.  The  Rev. 
John  C.  Baxter  made  the  following  motion, 
which  the  presbytery  cordially  adopted : — 


**That  at  the  fint  meeting  of  this  ooi 
after  each  annual  Synods  or  such  tii 
may  be  deemed  most  suitable,  the  prei 
tery  shall  devote  part  of  the  sederai 
special  religions  exercises;  the  men 
being  appointed  by  rotation  to  con 
them,  and  due  notice  given  to  them  d 
services  desired  from  them."  The  Re 
M.  Macgill,  the  home  secretary,  being 
sent,  addressed  the  covrt  on  the  claia 
the  Debt  Liquidating  Board,  stating 
the  Fergusson  fund  had  promised  L.300( 
the  condition  of  the  church  raising  L 
and  urging  that  the  presbytery  should 
in  this  movement.  A  committee  wis 
pointed  to  devise  means  for  obtaining 
scriptions  from  the  several  congregal 
in  the  bounds,  viz.,  the  Ber.  Dr  M'(^^ 
Messrs  Baxter  and  Muir,  Mr  John  M 
elder  —  the  Rev.  John  Muir,  cod' 
Mr  David  Marshall,  M.A.,  gave  a  pi 
his  trial  discourses  for  license.  This 
bytery  meets  on  Thursday  the  20th  Ji 
ary  1859. 

Dumfries. — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
December — Rev.  Dr  Simpson,  modeii 
Mr  Murray  intimated  by  letter,  that 
dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Dall 
on  the  third  Sabbath  of  November,  a 
ing  to  appointment.  Mr  Goold  reporte^l 
Mr  M*Gill  and  he  had  visited  the  tt{ 
gation   of   Mainsriddell   on    the  lli^ 
November,  and  that  the  recommendt 
of  the  Home  Committee,  to  increase 
minister's  stipend,  on  condition  of  a 
responding  increase  by  the  congregat 
was  cordially  agreed  to.    A  financial  sf 
ment  from  this  congregation  for  the 
half-year  was  received,  showing  that 
had  fulfilled   all  their  obligations. 
M'Donald  reported  that  Mr  M'Gill  and 
had  visited    the  vacant  congregation  • 
Dunscore  on  the  12th  November— a  p« 
vions  meeting  having  been  held  with  tfc 
session  and  managers,  and  at  the  close  ( 
worship  the  deputies  severally  addresse 
the  congregation.     While  the  congregatu 
were  not  pressed,  in  the  meantime,  to  ps 
mise  more  than  L.80  of  stipend,  yet  goflj 
hopes  were  entertained  that  they  wonl 
progress  in  liberally  supporting  ordinance 
It  was  agreed  that  a  manse  be  buih  for  wl 
minister,  and  L.5  additional  allowed  w1 
his  expenses.      The  presbytery  cordiauT 
agreed  to  recommend  the    case  to  tw 
favourable    consideration    of  the  Hoice 
Mission  Committee.     Mr  Torrance  inti- 
mated that  he  had  dispensed  the  Lordf 
Supper  at  Dunscore  on  the  third  SabbatJ 
of  November.    Mr  John  Clark,  under  call 
to  Urr,  being  present,  delivered  all  hi^ 
trials  for  ordination,  which  were  cordial'.^ 
sustained,  and  his  ordination  appointed  to 
take  place  on  the  23d  inst.— Mr  Crawfom 
to  preach  and  preside,  Mr  Martin  to  ad- 
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iss  the  miiuBter,  and  Mr  McDonald  the 
igregation.  Mr  Adam  Welsh,  student 
the  second  year,  delivered  a  sermon, 
uch  was  approved  and  sustained.  Next 
iioary  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Dum- 
»  on  the  1st  Wedneadaj  of  February 
i9. 

Edinburgh — This  pre8b3rtery  met  on  7th 
jcember— Rev.  W.  Thomson,  Slateford, 
Klerator.  A  memorial  from  Mill  Hill 
lifi^egation,  Musselburgh,  craved  con- 
ued  assistance  in  the  supply  of  their 
Ipit,  owing  to  the  prolonged  indisposition 
their  minister,  Mr  Sclanders.  The 
jsbytery  agreed  to  give  supply  on  each 
emate  Sabbath  for  the  next  two  months. 
memorial  from  the  West  congregation, 
ilkeith,  complained  that  seven  members 
presbytery,  appointed  to  supply  their 
klpit  dnriDg  the  illness  of  their  minister, 
r  Rennie,  had  sent  preachers  to  fulfil  that 
ity,  instead  of  supplying  the  pulpit  in 
irson,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  the 
ick  Supply  Scheme.  After  explanations 
ad  been  given  by  several  of  the  ministers 
omplained  of,  it  was  unanimously  agreed, 
«  the  motion  of  Dr  Smart,  "  That  the 
Jresbytery  having  received  the  memorial 
rom  the  West  United  Presbyterian  con- 
Tegan'oo,  Dalkeith,  express  their  regret  at 
le  disappoiQtments  to  which  the  congre- 
ation  had  been  subjected,  and  renew  their 
"tractions  to  the  effect  that,  when  any 
lember  of  presbytery  is  unable  to  supply 
brother's  pulpit  according  to  the  pro- 
isions  of  the  Sick  Supply  Scheme,  he  give 
1  areasou  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  ap- 
oimment,  which  reason  shall  be  submitted 
^theconsideration  of  the  presbytery."  The 
«^- fl.  M.  M'GiU,  the  Synod's  secretary 
»D  Home  Missions,  addressed  the  presby- 
ery  on  behalf  of  the  Scheme  for  the  Liqui- 
Tt^f^^ I>ebt  on  Churches.  He  stated, 
atofthe  510  congregations  comprising 
7  Ignited  Presbyterian  Church,  243  were 
r®  or  less  under  the  burden  of  debt.  Of 
?!f  L 153  were  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
m'^'  ^«it  it  was  believed  that  this 
wtwas  not  very  burdensome  to  them  ; 
JJt  they  did  not  feel  the  load;  though 
ey  were  anxious  to  have  it  swept  away 
idfiv  ^  ^^  as  possible.  There  were,  in 
y^l  '°  *^®*®»  30  congregations  whose 
^i,  ^^'Pointed  to  L.15,340,  but  to  whom 
jxt^p^;j[a8  burdensome  only  to  a  small 
jQirp  -^"^se  congregations  did  not  re- 
L;-„^y  offer  of  aid  to  induce  them  to 
ttalJf '^Ti!^'  bat  only  a  little  moral  sti- 
sixtv  '®  ^'^^^  remained,  however, 

)iiftn„^°"P^*^^o^s,  whose  collective  debt 
J°  *V^  L.19,507,  and  to  whom  it  wag 
It  w»?.?^^  '^*'  ^bat  debt  was  burdensome. 
Board  ^^J®^*  °^  ^^^  ^®^*  Liquidating 
ofmnl^P^^^our  to  obtain  such  a  sum 
°^®y  throughout  the  Church  as  would 


enable  them  to  extinguish  this  debt  at 
once.  The  trustees  of  the  Ferguson  Be- 
quest had  already  promised  the  Debt 
Liquidating  Board  L.3000,  on  condition 
that  the  Church  itself  would  raise  other 
L.6000,  in  which,  he  thoucht,  there  could 
be  no  great  difficulty.  With  this  L.9000 
disbursed  in  the  way  of  stimulus  and  aid, 
it  was  confidently  believed  that  these  con- 
gregations would  themselves  raise  the  re- 
maining L.l  1,000,  and  in  this  way  all  the 
burdensome  debt  would  be  swept  off. 
There  were  somewhere  about  150,000 
members  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Supposing  that  of  these  30,000 
could  give  nothing,  if  the  remaining  120,000 
only  gave  a  shilling  each,  the  whole  object 
would  be  gained.  The  Debt  Liquidating 
Board,  therefore,  snggested  that  each  pres- 
bytery should  appoint  a  committee  to  co- 
operate with  a  small  committee  in  each 
congregation  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery ;  that  a  scheme  of  universal 
collection  should  be  concerted  and  set 
agoing;  and  that  books  should  be  circu- 
lated, detailing  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions. 
It  was  believed  that,  if  this  plan  were 
adopted  and  acted  on,  every  farthing  of  the 
burden  of  debt  at  present  resting  upon 
congregations  throughout  the  Church  wouM 
be  extinguished  before  the  Synod  of  1860. 
After  some  conversation,  it  was  agreed,  on 
the  motion  of  Dr  Smart,  "  That  the  pres- 
bytery now  appoint  a  committee  of  its 
number  to  Hrculate  information  through- 
out the  different  churches  within  its  bounds 
relative  to  the  Synod's  Debt  Liquidation 
Scheme,  to  concert  apian  for  receiving  the 
contributions  of  members,  and  to  report  to 
next  meeting."  A  memorial  from  Bristo 
Church  Missionary  Society,  on  the  subject 
of  the  salaries  of  the  missionary  secretaries, 
was  received,  and  transmitted  to  Synod. 

Glasgow. — This  presbytery  met  on  14th 
December — Rev.  Mr  M*Laurin,  PoUok- 
shaws,  moderator.  Mr  Chisholm,  Springs 
bum,  reported,  that  on  a  recent  Sabbath, 
being  unable  to  officiate  in  public  worship, 
in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  engaging  two  stu- 
dents of  divinity,  whose  names  he  men- 
tioned, to  supply  his  pulpit.  The  presby- 
tery agreed  to  sustain  this  explanation. 
Mr  Burgess,  Eglinton  Street  church,  and 
Mr  Dick,  Busby,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  records  of  all  the 
sessions  in  the  bounds,  with  a  view  to  see 
that  each  session  has  had  minutes  of  its 
meetings  regularly  recorded  during  the  last 
year.  The  Rev.  James  Henderson  of 
Duntocher,  having  at  last  meeting  ten- 
dered the  demission  of  his  pastorate,  with 
a  view  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Aus- 
tralia, commissioners  from  Duntocher  were 
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now  present,  in  obedience  to  citation  of 
presbytery.  Mr  Henderson,  in  a  brief 
address,  stated  the  reasons  which  had  led 
him  to  take  the  step  proposed.  The  claims 
of  Australia  had  repeatedly  been  urged 
upon  him  so  strongly,  that  both  con- 
science and  judgment  urged  him  to 
go  there ;  he  had  enjoyed  years  of  yery 
pleasant  intercourse  with  his  people  in 
Duntocher;  there  had  been  the  greatest 
harmony  between  them  ;  and  in  pecuniary 
matters  they  had  been  very  liberal,  having 
for  the  last  four  years  given  him  a  higher 
stipend  than  was  agreed  upon  at  his  ordina- 
tion. He  felt  it  a  great  trial  to  part  with 
his  congregation,  and  also  with  the  fathers 
and  brethren  of  the  presbytery,  whom  he 
highly  esteemed  ;  but  hoped  that,  while  he 
discharged  his  pastoral  duties  faithfully, 
though  in  another  sphere  of  labour,  he 
would  always  have  their  sympathy  and 
support.  Commissioners  from  the  congre- 
gation of  Duntocher  were  then  heard,  ex- 
pressing their  high  esteem  for  him,  and 
stating  that  they  felt  constrained  to  bow  to 
the  decision  which  had  been  arrived  at, 
considering  the  claims  which  Australia  had 
upon  the  Christians  of  this  country.  After 
remarks  from  several  members  of  presby- 
tery, expressive  of  high  esteem  for  Mr 
Henderson,  and  regret  that  he  should  have 
seen  it  his  duty  to  leave  a  sphere  of  minis- 
terial labour  in  which  he  had  been  so 
nseful  and  successful,  it  was  agreed 
unanimously  to  receive  his  demission; 
and  Mr  M^Leod,  with  the  clerk,  was 
appointed  to  draw  out  a  recommendatory 
letter,  in  name  of  the  presbytery,  to  be 
furnished  to  Mr  Henderson.  Several  stu- 
dents of  divinity  gave  discourses,  which 
the  presbytery  sustained  as  parts  of  trials 
for  license.  Mr  David  Anderson,  chairman 
of  the  Synod's  Board  for  the  Liquidation 
of  Debt  on  Churches,  and  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
M^Gill,  Hoine  Mission  Secretary,  were 
heard  as  a  deputation  from  that  Board, 
craving  the  presbytery's  ordinative  co- 
operation in  raising,  among  the  congrega- 
tions, subscriptions  towards  the  L.6000,  to 
be  raised  to  meet  a  grant  conditionally 
offered  by  the  trustees  of  the  Feipison 
Bequest  Fund.  After  hearing  the  depu- 
tation, it  was  moved  by  Mr  Beckett, 
Rutherglen,  and  seconded  by  Dr  Robson, 
that  the  presbytery  appoint  a  committee  to 
co-operate  with  ttie  Liquidation  Board  as 
proposed.  Mr  J.  S.  Taylor  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  matter  be  delayed 
till  next  meeting  of  presbytery.  The 
amendment  was  not  seconded,  and  the 
motion  was  accordingly  carried,  Mr  Taylor 
dissenting.  A  committee  was  appointed 
in  terms  of  the  motion — Mr  M'Coll,  Partick, 
convener. 

Hamilton, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 


25th  October — ^Rev.  John  Shearer,  ma 
rator  pro  tern.  Messrs  Fleming 
Cameron,  students,  delivered  disconn 
which  were  respectively  sustained,  as 
of  their  trials  for  license. — ^This  court 
again  on  the  80th  November — ^Rev.  D 
Laughland,  moderator.  ^Messrs  Fla 
and  Cameron  gave  the  remainder  of  i 
trials  for  license,  with  which  the  pre 
tery  expressed  their  unqualified  appr 
tion,  and  licensed  them  to  preach  the  ei 
lasting  Gospel.  The  Rev.  Mr  GudIod; 
Strathaven  was  appointed  moderator 
the  next  six  months.  Mr  James  M^Ken 
student  of  the  third  year,  was  transfei 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Kinross.  Next  m« 
ing  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  in  M 
Street  church,  session-house  on  the 
Tuesday  of  January  18.59. 

Kirkcaldy,  —  This  presbytery  met 
Leven  on  the  30th  November — ^Rev.  Ali 
ander  Walker,  moderator.  The  clerk 
ported  that  he  had  transmitted  to 
Home  Mission  Board  an  extract  from 
minutes  of  last  meeting,  respecting 
decision  of  that  Board  withdrawing  a  [ 
tion  of  the  supplement  previously  given 
the  congregation  of  Kinghom  ;  and 
a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  theB^^ 
stating  that  they  still  adhered  to  tki 
cision  referred  to.  After  a  lengtbeili 
deliberation,  and  a  careful  consideratigifi 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  theli 
lowing  motion  was  made,  seconded,  a 
unanimously  adopted,  viz. : — "  The  pij 
bytery  regret  to  find  that  the  Misr 
Board  have  refused  to  alter  their  decisk 
in  the  case  of  the  congregation  of  Kin 
horn;  agree  to  bring  the  case  before t 
Synod  by  petition  and  complaiut 
appoint  Messrs  Pettigrew,  Brown,  ai 
Thomson,  a  committee  to  caiTy  out  tl 
resolution — Mr  Pettigrew  to  be  conveDei 

Lancashire, — This  presbytery  met 
Bradford  on  Tuesday,  23d  November^ 
Rev.  David  Sim,  moderator  pro  tern  H 
Rev.  H.  M.  M'Gill,  the  Synod's  Hon 
Secretary,  being  present,  was  invited 
correspond.  A  petition  from  KendaJ  w 
presented,  requesting  the  presbytery  i 
appoint  one  of  their  number  to  moderat 
in  a  call  in  the  congregation  there ;  a» 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Scott  was  appointed  to  prt 
side  in  the  moderation  on  the  evening  c 
Tuesday,  7th  December.  It  was  als 
agreed  that  a  special  meeting  of  presbyteij 
should  be  held  on  Thursday,  23d  Decembei 
in  Coupland  Street,  Manchester,  to  recei^ 
the  report  of  Mr  Scott's  procedure  in  tw 
moderation.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Mission  Board  of  the  presbytery  had  ea* 
tered  the  recommendation  that  an  increased 
grant  should  be  made  to  Tunley  coDgreg** 
tion  in  their  minutes,  for  future  considera- 
tion.   Mr  Scott  presented  a  statement  w 
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snms  receiyed  and  pud  by  him  in 
inection  with  the  general  fund  of  the 
nference  held  in  Liyerpool  in  April  last ; 
I  the  balance  of  Li.2,  58.  9d.  was  trans- 
red  to  the  fund  of  the  presbytery,  in 
ayment  of  advances  formerly  made  from 
;t  fund  to  nearly  the  same  amount  for 
nference  expenses.  Mr  Scott  also  ex- 
ioed  the  circumstances  which  had  pre- 
ited  the  fulfilment  of  the  appointment 
the  Liverpool  Conference,  that  a  depu- 
ion  shoald  visit  the  autumnal  meeting 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
1  Wales,  which  had  recently  been  held 
Halifax ;  and  the  presbytery  agreed  to 
Old  their  approval  of  Mr  8cott*8  con- 
ct in  that^business.  It  was  reported  that 
}  annaal  missionary  services  had  been 
Id  in  Blackburn  on  14th  November,  and 
the  two  coDgregations  at  Birkenhead  on 
St  Xoyember ;  and  that  arrangements 
dbeen  made  for  similar  services  in  the 
0  congregations  at  Manchester'  on  28tli 
QTember.  Mr  Scott  reported  that  the 
unsey  congregation  had  subscribed  a 
mdeiable  sum  for  the  liquidation  of 
neii  debt;  but  that  they  could  not  realise 
he  sum  which  was  necessary  to  enable 
hm  to  avail  themselves  of  the  grant  pro- 
lised  bj  the  Home  Mission  Bofurd  of  the 
esbytery.  The  representatives  of  several 
>ngregation8  agreed  to  collect  in  their  re- 
active localities  from  L.2  to  L.5  each,  in 
rder  thus  to  make  up  the  amount  re- 
ared by  the  Ramsey  congregation,  and  to 
icnre,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  dis- 
large  of  all  their  pecuniary  obligations, 
"he  Rev.  John  Thomson  made  a  verbal 
ipon  of  the  procedure  of  his  congregation 
» reference  to  a  site  for  a  new  plaee  of 
oiship;  and  Messrs  Taylor  and  Scott  were 
ppointed  a  committee  of  presbytery,  to 
©^operate  with  the  congregation  and  the 
ttission  Board  in  the  selection  of  a  suit- 
|We  Jocality  for  the  building.  The  usual 
rcvotioual  exercises  were  conducted  by 
je  Rev.  F.  Skinner  and  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
•HjiU.  Mr  M*Gill  gave  a  short  statement 
wtive  to  the  procedure  of  the  Synod's 
'Ommittcc  for  the  Liquidation  of  Congre- 
Ittional  Debt,  and  to  the  method  in  which 
Hfesbyteries  and  congregations  were  ex- 
|«cted  to  co-operate  with  that  committee 
Yi  ^^'iocwon  of  debt.  The  statement 
M  Mr  M^Gill  was  heard  with  interest,  and 
«8  presbytery,  in  thanking  him  for  his 
^it  and  address,  agreed  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed should  be  considered  at  next  ordi- 
"JT  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Man- 
tester  on  Tuesday,  25th  January  1859.— 
i»»e  presbytenr  met  again  in  the  evening, 
wthevisitauon  of  the  Bradford  congre- 
f  tion^the  Rev.  D.  Sim  presiding.  Ad- 
Wv**!?®"^  dehvered  by  the  chairman; 
»y  Mr  M*Laurin,  the  treasurer  of  the  con- 


gregation; by  the  Rev.  Messrs  Scott, 
M*0ill,  Skinner,  Thomson,  and  Tavlor; 
and  by  Messrs  Stitt  and  Kemp,  the  depu- 
tation from  the  Mission  Board  of  the  pres- 
bytery. The  attendance  was  good,  and  the 
people  were  apparently  interested  in  the 
plans  proposed  for  the  increase  of  their 
weekly  contributions,  and  for  diminishing 
the  burdensome  debt  of  the  congregation, 
as  well  as  for  the  advancement  of  their 
spiritual  welfare  as  a  Christian  society. 

Newcastle, — This  presbytery  met  on  7th 
December — Rev.  S.  Wallace,  moderator. 
A  call  from  the  congregation  of  Union 
Chapel,  Sunderland,  to  Mr  Henry  Angus, 
wf(8  sustained,  and  trials  for  ordination 
assigned  to  him.  Mr  Gilbert  Robertson 
delivered  part  of  his  trials  for  license,  which 
were  sustained.  Mr  Thomas  Campbell  gave 
in  all  his  trials  for  ordination,  which  also 
were  sustained ;  and  his  ordination  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  at  West  Hartlepool, 
on  Tuesday,  21st  December — ^Mr  Hogh  S. 
Campbell  to  preach,  Mr  Adam  Stewart  to 
preside  in  the  ordination  and  give  the 
charge  to  Mr  Campbell,  and  Mr  Mathison 
to  address  the  congregation.  Mr  M^Nangh- 
ton  reported  his  proceedings  in  the  election 
of  elders  at  Blackhill,  which  were  approved, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  take  regular 
measures  for  their  ordination.  Mr  Lauder, 
preacher,  at  the  request  of  the  congregation 
of  Blackhill,  and  with  his  own  consent,  was 
located  there  for  six  weeks,  after  his  pre- 
sent location  shall  have  terminated.  The 
committee  on  the  Question  of  a  second 
conference  of  United  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters and  elders,  reported  their  having,  by  a 
majority,  passed  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing a  conference  to  be  held  in  the  autumn 
of  1859.  After  some  consideration  of  the 
subject,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the 
further  discussion  of  it  till  next  meeting  of 
presbytery,  on  the  IstTuesday  of  January. 

Paisley  and  Greenock, — ^This  presbytery 
met  in  Paisley,  19th  October.  A  modera- 
tion was  granted  to  Nicolson  Street  con- 
gregation, Greenock.  The  membership  is 
420 ;  stipend  offered,  L.200.  A  call  from 
the  Rothesay  congregation,  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Peter  M'Farlane,  was  sustained.  He 
being  present,  accepted  the  call ;  and  bis 
induction  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
2d  November.  The  committee  appointed 
to  visit  Kilmalcolm,  reported  that  116  per- 
sons had  been  admitted  into  church  mem- 
bership there,  and  were  formed  into  a 
congregation.  The  report  of  statistics  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  sent  down  to 
sessions.  The  following  students'  examina- 
tions were  sustained : — Messrs  J.  Holmes, 
first  year;  J.  Smith,  second  year;  Geo. 
Graham,  D.  Tennant,  M.  Giffen,  third  year. 
Messrs  Shaw,  Malloch,  and  Clark,  had 
discourses,  etc.,  prescribed  to  them  as  trial 
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for  license.  The  presbTteiy  met  at 
Rothesay  on  2d  NoTember,  when  the  Ber. 
Peter  MTarlane  was  inducted  as  colleague 
of  Rev.  Samuel  M'Nab,  Bothtsaj.  Ber. 
David  Duff  preached,  Rev.  Gilbert  Meikle 
addressed  the  minister,  and  Rer.  James 
Ingiis  addressed  the  congregation. — ^The 
presbytery  held  its  ordinary  meeting  at 
Greenock,  7th  December.  Messrs  Shaw 
and  Malloch  delivered  part  of  their  trials 
for  license,  which  were  sustained.  A  call 
to  the  Rev.  Andrew  M'Farlane,  D.D., 
Falkirk,  signed  by  264  members  and  85 
adherent-s,  was  laid  on  the  table  by  com- 
missioners from  Nicolson  Street  congre- 
gation, Greenock,  and  sustained  by  the 
presbytery.  Rev.  John  B.  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  from  the  presbytery 
to  prosecute  the  call  before  the  Falkirk 
Presbytery.  It  was  reported  that  above 
140  persons  had  been  admitted  into  mem- 
bership at  Edlmalcolm.  The  committee 
were  empowered  to  organise  a  sesi^ion. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Paisley,  third  Tuesday  of 
January  1859.  Rev.  James  Martin  was 
elected  moderator  for  the  next  six  months. 
Perth. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  15th 
December — Rev.  David  Young,  moderator. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Home  Mission 
Secretary,  intimating  that,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  6th  December,  the  remit  of 
Synod  in  reference  to  the  congregation  of 
Kinkell  was  considered,  and  that  the  chair- 
man and  secretary  were  appointed  to  visit 
said  congregation,  in  conjunction  with  such 
deputies  as  the  Presbytery  of  Perth  may 
appoint;  and  to  report.  The  moderator 
and  Mr  Marshall  were  appointed  the 
deputies  of  the  presbytery  As  the  result 
of  a  conversat  ion  regarding  the  Aged  and 
Infirm  Ministers'  Scheme,  it  was  agreed  to 
instruct  the  clerk  to  obtain  information  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  congregations 
within  the  bounds  on  behalf  of  said  scheme, 
whether  by  collections  or  subscriptions; 
and  to  report  at  next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery. The  next  meeting  was  appointed  to 
be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second 
Sabbath  of  February. 

Stirling, —  This  presbytery  met  on  5th 
October.  A  letter  from  Mr  Salmond  was 
read,  intimating  his  non-acceptance  of  the 
call  from  Alva ;  and  the  elder  from  Alva 
having  stated  that  the  congregation  had  no 
objection  to  ofi^er,  the  call  was  set  aside. 
Read  communications  from  the  professors, 
certifying  that  the  following  students  of 
divinity — Messrs  John  M'Swaine,  of  the 
fifth  year;  Alex.  Drysdale,  of  the  third 
year ;  George  Fairgrieve,  of  the  third  year ; 
and  Thomas  Robertson,  of  the  second 
year — had  attended  the  session  of  the 
Theological  Hall  for  1858,  and  performed 
the  prescribed  exercises.     Mr  M'Swaine 


was  taken  on  trial  for  Ucenae,  and  the  oth 
students  had  exercises  assigned  them  I 
the  recess.    Mr  Steedman  called  the  a 
tention  of  the  presbyteiy  to  the  practice 
the  onneoessaiy  employment,  by  minist 
and  coogr^ations,  of  students  in  divii 
to  preach  and  conduct  public  worshi; 
many  of  our  pulpits  on  the  Lord's 
The  presbytery  appointed  I>r  M^Kem 
Mr  Steedman,'  and  Mr  D.  Tellowleei^ 
committee  to  consider  whether  any,  and 
so,  what  means  ought  to  be  adopted  i 
having  the  rules  of  the  Church  in  the  mata 
ciliforeed. — ^The  presbytery  met  again,)! 
I>ecember.    Called  for  the  report  ofd 
committee  appointed   on    the  subject  i 
students  preaching.    The  report,  eDgnM 
ing  the  rules  of  Synod  of  May  1849, 181 
was  read ;  and  recommended  thatthepn 
bytery  should  intimate  these  rules  to  ^ 
students,  and  inquire,  before  the  stud^ 
were  certified  to  the  Hall,  whether  thj 
had  observed  them.    The  presbytery  i] 
proved  of  the  diUgence  of  the  cominitte 
and  agreed  to  remit  the   matter  \o  ti 
Synod  at  its  next  meeting,  craving  d 
Supreme  Court  to  take  such  measures  8»j 
might  see  meet  for  having  its  own  em 
ments  in  reference  to  Uie  subject  canii 
into  effect.     Granted  a  petition  froii 
congregation  of  Hohn  of  Baliron,  Arfl^; 
to  moderate  in  the  call  of  a  coUeagK^ 
Dr  Mason ;  the  election  to  take  place  \^ 
January  next,  Mr  Gilfillan  to  preside,  xAf 
Dr  Frew  to  assist.    Mr  M*Swaine  baTii| 
passed  his  trials  to  the  satisfaction  of  m 
presbytery,  was  licensed   to   preach  tlf 
Gospel.  Appointed  next  meeting  of  pTe^bJ• 
tery  to  be  held  on  the  1st  day  of  Feb.  183i; 

PBOBATIONERS  LICENSED. 

Messrs  David  Cameron  and  Andrer 
Gibb  Fleming  by  the  presbytery  of  Hainik 
ton,  and  Mr  J.  F.  M*Swaine  by  the  prtJ-] 
bytery  of  Stirling. 

CALLS  MODERATED. 

For/or.— Mr  Hugh  L.  NiTcn,  called  2^ 
November — ^Mr  Sorley,  Arbroath,  presiiH 
ing. 

John8haven,—Mi  John  M*Nab,  calW 
24th  November. 

Kendal— Mx  Hugh  Wallace,  called  TfA 
December—Mr  Scott,  Manchester,  pre- 
siding. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Stuartfield.—Ur  James  Henry,  ordaiW 
16th  December— Mr  Lind,  Whitehill;  J^r 
Alexander  New  Deer;  and  Mr  Frame, 
Peterhead,  officiating.  ,  ^^ 

Urr,—Mx  John  Claris   ordained  2*1 
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jember— Mr  Crawford,  Sanquhar ;  Mr 
rtin,  Lochmaben ;  and  Mr  McDonald, 
rnhead,  officiating. 

Ve$t  Hartlepool. — ^Mr  Thomas  Camp- 
le ordained  2 1st  December — Mr  Camp- 
')  Whitbj ;  Mr  Mathieson,  Monkwear- 
ith ;  Mr  M*Naughton,  Newcastle ;  and 
Stewart,  Warkworth,  officiating, 

AST  CHABOB8  IN  TBB  VHITBD  PEE8BT- 
TBKIikN  CHUBCH. 

Tht  ItaUca  mdiaU^  Presbyteries^ 

ondon—Londoo,  Albion  Chapel.  New- 
fc -Walker;  Blackhill.  Berwick  — 
wick,  Chapel  Street ;  Berwick,  Church 
!et.  Kelso—  Leitholm.  Edinburgh — 
»Mj]  Mossbank,  Shetland ;  Ollaberry, 
♦land.  Lanark—West  Calder.  Cupar— 
shtenmicbtj,  East.  Arbroath— Johns' 
en;  Forfar;  Muirton.  Aberdeen  — 
erdeen,  St  Nicholas  Lane  (2d  charge). 
fi— Kinkell.  Dunfermline — Dunferm- 
J,  Chalmers  Street.  Stirling  —  Alva  ; 
ttnockbum ;  BucklyTie ;  Holm  of  Bal- 
^  (2d  charge).  Glasgow  —  Newton 
wnis;  Glasgow,  Montrose  Street ;  Dun- 
eber;  Stomoway.  Paisfey— Paisley,  St 
mts  Street;  Kilmalcolm;  Greenock, 
iholson  Street.  Diim/rte*— Thornhill ; 
inscore;  Dalbeattie.  Wigtown— Cx^q- 
ni;  Wigtown.  Lancashire  —  Kendal, 
bey— Burray. 

»0D'8  GElfBllAL  PTJNI).— CABLIOL  STREET 
CHtmCH,  KBWCASTLE. 

a  meeting  held  on  12th  October  last, 
»  elders  and  managers  of  this  church 
jpted  the  following  petition  to  Synod  : 
?<>  tk  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
jW'cli,  to  meet  at  Edinbttrgh  on  the  2d 
woay  of  May,  1859 ;  the  petition  of  the 
Mrs  aud  Managers  of  Carliol  Street 
'legation,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Shew- 
»']'^')at  your  petitioners  are  grieved  by 
^decision  come  to  at  last  meeting  of 
^'^  respecting  the  plan  of  supporting 
•  Synod's  General  Eund,"  and  beg  re- 
«tfQlly  to  submit  to  the  Synod's  consi- 
f&tion  a  few  reasons  why  they  think  that 
wsion  should  be  reversed.  I.  It  was 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  debt  against 
^^und  has,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
811  greatly  reduced  ;  and  as  the  Fund  is 
\  ^^^eved  from  the  support  of  the  aged 
^ffiicted  ministers,  there  was  every 
jspect  of  the  debt  disappearing  by  the 
\  ?'*°,^f  annual  collections.  II.  It  is 
iw  to  be  very  offensive  to  the  churches, 
ose  hberal  response  to  the  appeal  on 
!  u  v°^  *^^  -A.ged  Ministers*  Scheme 
wiitthave  saved  them  from  the  degrada- 
«  of  having  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum 


imposed  on  them  by  the  authority  of  the 
Synod.  III.  In  the  estimation  of  your 
petitioners,  the  plan  receives  no  counte- 
nance either  from  the  constitution  or  ma- 
nagement of  the  apostolic  churches.  All 
the  finances,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
were  raised  on  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  not  by  a  scale  of  contributions  fixed 
and  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Your  petitioners  have  always  regarded 
the  voluntary  principle  as  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  our  Church, 
and  they  lament  to  see  the  Synod  hav- 
ing so  little  faith  in  its  own  principles, 
and  so  readily  adopting  a  plan  which  is 
based  on  ecclesiastical  compulsion.  Your 
petitioners  regard  the  plan  as  unscriptural ; 
and,  therefore,  could  not  yield  obedience 
to  it  without  doing  violence  to  their  own 
consciences.  IV.  It  is  introducing  a  prac- 
tice which  your  petitioners  regard  as  an 
infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  congre- 
gations. It  has  never  been  the  practice  of 
this  Church  for  the  Synod  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise sum  which  each  congregation  m\ist 
pay  to  any  particular  fund  of  the  Church. 
Your  petitioners  are  aware  that  it  is  urged 
as  an  argument  against  the  old  plan  of 
annual  collections,  that  some  churches  pay 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  Synodical  ex- 
penses. Well,  allowing  that  it  is  so ;  this 
inequality  of  giving  is  a  thing  to  be  ex- 
pected, inasmuch  as  there  is  great  diversity 
both  as  to  Christian  attainment  and  gene- 
rosity of  disposition.  A  niggardly  church 
is  not  to  be  expected  to  give  so  much  as 
one  of  a  liberal,  generous  character,  even 
though  their  means  should  be  nearly  the 
same.  In  every  congregation  there  are 
probably  some  who  pay  more,  and  some 
who  pay  less,  for  the  support  of  Gospel 
ordinances  than  would  fall  to  their  share, 
if  all  were  compelled  to  give  according  to 
their  means.  Are  we,  then,  to  have  a 
fixed  sum  imposed  on  every  member,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  inequality  of 
giving?  There  was  inequality  of  giving 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  yet  they 
imposed  no  scale  of  contributions  on  the 
churches  according  to  their  supposed 
wealth.  The  minister  of  a  congregation 
which  may  be  giving  somewhat  more  than 
its  fair  share  of  Synodical  expenses,  in- 
stead of  having  reason  to  complain,  has 
rather  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  presides 
over  a  people  whose  "  liberal  souls  devise 
liberal  things."  Your  petitioners,  there- 
fore, for  the  above  and  other  reasons, 
earnestly  entreat  your  Reverend  Court  to 
reverse  the  decision  come  to  in  May  last, 
and  to  return  to  the  plan  of  annual  collec- 
tions. James  Hall,  Chairman  ;  William 
B&owv,  Clerk, 
Nbwcabtl»-on-Ttnb, 
Oct,  \2th^  18&8. 
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POLITICAL  NEWS. 

Mr  Bright,  is  in  labours  most  abundant,  and  is  producing  a  deep  sensation  whera 
he  visits.     His  speaking  is  most  effective,  and  although  attacked  on  every  side, 
preparing  the  way  for  a  liberal  measure  of  reform. 

In  Ireland,  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  against  Ribll 
and  other  secret  societies — offering  rewards  of  L.lOO  for  such  information  as  woi 
lead  to  the  conviction  of  offenders  of  the  first  degree,  and  of  L.60  for  the  convicti 
of  parties  less  seriously  implicated.  The  result  has  been  a  series  of  arrests  in  i 
south  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  filling  the  Cork  and  Belfast  jails  with  prisone 
A  letter  from  a  jail  chaplain  has  appeared,  which  professes  to  give,  on  the  autbori 
of  a  Ribbonman,  an  account  of  the  organisation  of  the  confederacy.  From  this 
learn,  that  there  are  in  the  Ribbon  society  five  orders  or  distinctions.  1.  The 
delegates.  2.  The  parish  master.  3.  The  body  master.  4.  The  committee  i 
5.  The  mere  ribbandman.  The  first  four  grades  possess  authority  :  the  fifth 
not.  Each  county  in  Ireland  has  a  delegate,  and  every  shire  in  England  and  Sed 
land,  in  which  Irish  emigrants  are  in  any  number  located,  has  its  delegates  and 


The  Record,  a  valuable  Church  of  England  paper,  and  the  Saturday  Review,  whk 
habitually  sneers  at  Evangelism  and  its  supporters,  have  been  hitting  hard  at  e 
other  of  late.     The  former,  in  a  very  able  article,  says— 

''  It  is  said  that  the  Saturday  Review  traces  its  origin  to  a  little  knot  of  rejected < 
tributors  to  the  Times,  who,  under  the  golden  shield  of  Mr  Beresford  Hope,  vain/r< 
deavoured  to  resuscitate  a  morning  journal,  which  was,  in  a  by-gone  generation,  ^ 
organ  of  the  Whigs.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  which  is  said  to  have  entailed  an  imiw 
loss  on  their  Maecenas,  the  Saturday  Review  was  set  on  foot  under  the  same  anspi 
and  with  the  nucleus  of  the  same  band  of  clever  but  reckless  writers,  who  burst 
notice  with  a  blaze  of  impudent  assumption,  which  only  the  superficial  could  mit 
for  might  of  real  superiority  of  intellect  and  information.  Regardless  of  truth 
justice,  they  exhibited  what  Dr  Johnson's  vigorous  diction  has  in  another  case  di 
jiated  *  a  rage  for  defamation,  and  an  audacity  of  falsehood.'  But  after  all  this  expei 
ditnre  of  money  and  perverted  talent,  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Satunk 
Review  during  the  three  years  of  its  existence?  Has  it  put  down  the  Evangelical 
emptied  Exeter  Hall,  or  damaged  the  Record?  Has  it  arrested  Christian  Missions 
India,  or  saved  the  Company  which  it  took  under  its  protection,  and  some  of  whi 
philosophic  servants  are  popularly  numbered  amongst  its  contributors  ?  Has  all  its 
ceasing  and  malignant  attacks  sullied  the  fair  fame  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  or 
minished  his  deserved  influence  in  Parliament  or  the  country  ?  His  reception  in  J 
cashire  and  Yorkshire,  during  his  recent  visits  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Bradford,  answers  the  question.  All  these  objects  of  the  writers  have  signally  faili 
They  have  barbed  every  arrow  which  seemed  likely  to  reach  their  mark,  dipped  themi 
the  bitterest  gall,  and  shot  them  with  their  utmost  vigour.  But  they  now  confess 
*  the  groundwork  of  influence'  is  truth;  and,  disregarding  truth,  their  influence 
become  a  quantity  so  negative,  that  few  of  their  own  readers  have  been  so  superfii 
as  to  mistake  the  venom  of  their  shafts  for  the  vigour  of  their  bow." 

The  President's  Message. — By  the  "  Prince  Albert,"  we  understand  that  the 
President's  message  is  mainly  devoted  to  domestic  topics.  The  President's  language 
respecting  foreign  relations  is  peaceable,  excepting  with  reference  to  Paraguay  and 
Mexico.  He  rejoices  at  the  abandonment  of  right  of  search  by  Britain.  He  an- 
nounces that  the  present  new  minister  from  Spain  has  full  powers  to  settle  trouble  as 
regards  Mexico.  He  hopes  the  liberals  there  will  soon  regain  power  and  establish  a 
stable  government,  as  otherwise  the  United  States  must  take  possession  of  a  portion 
of  that  country  to  indemnify  its  citizens  for  losses.  He  proposes  military  occupation 
by  the  United  States  of  Lonna  and  Chichianza,  to  prevent  hostile  incursions  into 
Ariocima.     He  says  Cuba  ought  to  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  he  recommends 
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purchase,  tliis  being  Mumoe's  doctrine,  heretofwe  announced  by  Secrefcaij  Oassy 
«  adhered  to  in  Central  American  negotiation.  AnticifMited  settlement  of  Par»- 
j  difficoltj  without  bloodshed  depends  on  the  co-operation  of  the  American 
ister  with  Britain  and  France  in  the  Chinese  treaty.  He  purposes  to  clmnge 
present  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties. 


INAUGURATION  OF  IMPERIAL  POWER  IN  INDIA. 

( prodamation  by  which  the  Queen's  direct  authority  in  India  was  substituted 
that  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  publicly  read  on  the  Ist  Noyember.  It 
pints  Viscount  Canning  Her  Majesty's  first  Viceroy  and  Governor.  General  in 
la,  and  continues  in  then:  respective  offices,  civil  and  military,  all  persons  in  the 
t  India  Company ^s  service.  All  accounts  from  India  represent  it  as  having  been 
wisiastically  received.  "In  every  citjr,"  says  one  writer,  "at  every  station 
the  coast,  and  in  the  interior  on  mountain  summits  and  interminable  plains,  the 
lal  of  the  change  was  flashed  joyously  abroad  by  fireworks  and  music ;  the  natives 
:ted  pyramids  of  flowers ;  votive  offerings  were  carried  to  the  temples ;  innocent 
nfices  hallowed  the  rivers;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  ebullitions  arose  a  marvel- 
dy  Asiatic  hymn  in  praise  of  Queen  Victoria.  Not  Aurungzebe — not  Soliman 
!  Magnificent — ^not  Haroun-el-Haschid  himself,  was  ever  addressed  with  flattery 
re  sublime."  The  proclamation  disclaims  all  idea  of  territorial  extension,  and 
)resses  it  as  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty  to  respect  the  rights,  the  dignity,  and  the 
Qoui  of  native  princes  as  her  own.  It  then  proceeds  to  guarantee  perfect  freedom 
worship  to  the  adherents  of  all  religions.  This  portion  of  it  has  given  rise  to 
me  little  discussion. 

**  Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  acknowledging  with 
atitadethe  solace  of  religion,  we  disclaim  alike  the  right  and  the  desire  to  impose 
r  connctions  on  any  of  our  subjects.  We  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and 
-asure  that  none  be  in  any  wise  favoured,  none  molested  or  disquieted,  by  reason 
tiieir  religious  faith  or  observances,  but  that  all  shall  alike  enjoy  the  equal  and 
'^*!!!^  protection  of  the  law ;  and  we  do  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  those  who 
ly  be  in  authority  imder  us,  that  they  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  re- 
;ious  belief  or  worship  of  any  of  our  subjects,  on  pain  of  our  highest  displeasure. 
w  It  is  our  further  will  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  our  subjects,  of  whatever  race  or 
sea,  be  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to  offices  in  our  service,  the  duties  of  which 
ey  may  be  qualified,  by  their  education,  ability,  and  integrity,  duly  to  discharge." 
-^t  the  annual  meeting,  recently  held  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  friends  of  Missions  in 
^uia,  the  chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  opening  speech,  took  occasion  to  animad- 
^  on  this  part  of  the  proclamation,  and  to  express  his  fear  "  lest  by  any  possibility 
le  onljr  terms  upon  which  the  British  soldier  could  enter  into  the  service  of  hia 
J^n  in  India  might  be,  that  his  mouth  was  to  be  shut  upon  those  subjects  which 
tI J^^^^J^th  hopes  and  blessings,  both  for  time  and  eternity."  We  are  glad  to 
» that  Dr  Candlish  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  differ  from  Mr  Cowan,  and  to  put  a. 
■wje  charitable  construction  on  the  phraseology  employed.  He  rejoiced  in  the  re- 
ft  ^^^^  Christianity  which  that  proclamation  co;[itained.  Some  of  the  expres- 
^  To  ?%^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^^y  happily  chosen ;  nevertheless,  he  hailed  the  recogni- 

°\,^Vistianity — the  proclamation  in  India  by  the  Queen  that  her  government 

a  Christian  government ;  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  put  any  other  construction 
^^  the  sentence  which  had  been  referred  to  by  the  chairman  than  this,  that  no 

enmient  official  was  to  be  idlowed  to  interfere  in  an  offensive  way  with  the  re- 
fkiw^^^  iiatives — that  was  to  say,  they  were  to  be  debarred  from  all  such  kind 

«nerence  as  we  ourselves  should  like  to  see  them  debarred  from.  He  thought 
ronT^  capable  of  this  construction ;  and  in  spite  of  the  views  which  had  fallen 
eiiB»!!p^v  ^^  ^^  leading  statesmen,  he  entertained  the  hope  that  this  might  be  the 
^^  the  sentence.  He  could  not  imagine  that  the  despatch  of  Sk  John  Law- 
jl  g  ^®^d  be  without  e£Pect  even  upon  Lord  Stanlejr  and  Lord  Ellenborough ;  at 
fi  Cb?ri?*  ^^  ^''isted  that  despatch  would  be  the  ruhng  war-cry — ^the  battle-cry  of 

nnstian  men,  the  moment  Parliament  met. 

^  next  point  on  which  the  proclamation  touches  is  amnesty  to  rebels.    To  all 
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except  these  who  lukve  taken  part  in  the  murdel*  of  our  coimtrTiiieii,  pftrdon  is 
tended ;  to  those  who  have  ^iven  asjlom  to  murderers,  and  to  the  leaders  of  i 
revolt,  their  lives  are  guaranteed ;  and  to  all  others  in  arms  against  the  GoTee 
ment,  unconditional  piu^on  and  oblivion  of  offences, ''  on  their  remm  to  their  hos 
and  peaceful  pursuits/'  The  time  allowed  for  the  acceptance  of  those  terms  t 
minates  on  the  Ist  of  January. 

The  proclamation  closes  thus; — **  When,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  inl 
tranquillity  shall  be  restored,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  stimulate  tbe  peaceful 
dustry  of  India,  to  promote  works  of  public  utility  and  improvement,  and  to  ado 
kter  its  government  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  subject^  resident  therein.     In  tk 
pro^)erity  will  be  our  strength,  in  their  contentment  our  security,  and  in 
gratitude  our  best  reward.     And  may  the  God  of  all  power  grant  to  us,  and  to 
in  authority  under  us,  strength  to  carry  out  these,  our  wishes,  for  the  good  of  fl 
people.'' 

Who  but  desires  and  prays  that  the  awful  events  which  have  ta&en  place  in  tl 
mighty  continent  may  prove  the  occasion  of  unspeakable  spiritual  good  to  its  prese 
inhabitants,  and  to  generations  yet  unborn !  A  heavy  responsibility  devolves  on  t 
British  Government,  and  one  not  less  highly  on  the  British  churches.  Our  own  ba 
has  begun  well — and  it  must  not  weary  in  the  work.  We  have  fixed,  after  mi 
thought  and  deliberation,  on  a  scene  of  operation  ;  and  men  are  wanted  to  det 
themselves  to  its  cultivation.  May  suitable  agents  speedily  present  themselres, 
ere  long  all  who  dwell  by  its  stately  rivers,  and  on  its  palmy  plains,  shall  *'  bu 
'  the  joyftil  sound,"  and  "  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord." 


THE  "MAN  OF  SIN''  AND  MANSTEALING. 

The  continent  of  Europe  is  groaning  imder  a  double  despotism — civil  and  ei 
tical.    It  is  so  of  course  in  Italy,  with  the  exception,  to  a  great  extent,  of  Piedmni 
it  is  so  emphaticaUy  in  Austria  since  it  submitted  to  the  Concordat ;  and  it  is  so 
France,  where,  however,  we  find  the  sword  clashing  with  tbe  crosier.     The  policy i 
Napoleon  is  to  use  Popery  for  his  own  purposes ;  and  in  carrying  this  out  he  has 
fight  j^ainst  the  policy  of  Rome,  which  is  to  use  him  for  its  ends.     This  is  the 
planation  of  tbe  Montalembert  pamphlet  and  prosecution.     While  the  tiara  is  every 
where  struggling  for  the  ascendency,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  ever  and  anon  excitinj 
hostility  to  its  influence,  and  even  rousing  the  strongest  instincts  of  ournalofl 
against  it.     Tbe  Mortara  case  has  become  notorious,  and  excited  the  indignation  d 
every  civilised  country.     The  Pope,  it  would  appear,  has  found  it  necessary  to  wiili 
to  every  court  in  Europe  to  try  and  excuse  his  conduct.     And  what  does  the  ii» 
fortunate  old  man  say  for  himself?    He  declares  that  the  baptism  is  indelible,  aa 
that  the  child  has  ceased  to  belong  to  his  parents,  and  has  become  the  property  i 
the  church ! !     And  the  Tablet  defends  this  in  a  manner  which  ought  to  be  kro\nil 
every  household  in  the  land.    We  take  the  following  extracts  from  the  Cathom 
Lai/man,  a  monthly  conducted  with  great  ability  : — 

"'We  owe,'  says  the  Tablet,  *an  apology  to  our  sabscribers  for  troubling  them  agaii 
with  the  "  anair  Mortara,  which  is  a  plain  question  of  the  Catechism^  requiring  no  leant* 
ing  for  its  solution — only  a  little  grape  to  receive  it  as  it  ought  to  be  received.  Bni, 
unfortunately,  that  little  grace  is  wanting  to  the  furious  ivfiaels  who  create  the  distm- 
bance,  and  darken  a  question  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon.  The  child  Mortara  has  acquired 
rights  which  no  human  power  can  take  away,  but  by  violence,  and  for  the  loss  of  which 
no  government  can  ever  make  any  compensation.  The  act  which  made  him  a  Christiaa 
is  irrevocable,  beyond  the  powers  of  any  tribunal  to  annul,  and  by  that  act  he  becamt  os 
a  dead  child  to  his  Hebrew  father  (so  far  as  the  authority  of  the  latter  over  his  religid 
was  concerned),  as  completely  as  if  he  had  died  a  natural  death.  Neither  he  nor  bis 
parents,  it  is  true,  consented  to  the  deed;  but  that  absence  of  consent  cannot  yitiateit, 
because  the  act  of  baptism,  once  validly  complete,  remains  for  ever  indelible,  whaterer 
may  be  his  education  or  the  future  habits  of  life.' 

"We  ask  attention  to  the  admission  here  made,  that  this  outrage  on  the  common 
feelings  and  rights  of  humanity  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Roman  doctrine  about 
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tl»tbm.  From  which  alone,  those  who  undentand  the  simplest  rales  of  Chiistiao* 
ition  which  the  Qo&pel  teaches,  may  assame  that  doctrine  of  baptism  to  be  erroneons. 
''We  proceed  now  to  examine  the  justification  of  this  outrage : — 
^"As  to  the  act  of  baptism  and  the  absence  of  parental  consent,  that  is  easilj  dis- 
ced of,  like  all  other  irrevocable  acts  to  which  human  life  is  liable.  So  far  as  the 
ivs  are  concerned,  it  is  an  accident  which  the^  could  not  prevent ;  they  lost  thsui 
OLD  by  baptism,  as  tktjf  might  have  iost  it  bv  fire  or  sudden  death.  Every  family  is 
q[)osed  to  some  danger  or  other  in  rearing  their  infants ;  nurses  may  be  careless,  and 
erebj  occasion  mutuation,  loss  of  eyes,  or  broken  limbs.  The  matter  is  irrevocable, 
id  people  must  endure  what  they  were  unable  to  prevent.' 
"And  again: — 

"'It  may  beliard  upon  individuals  that  they  should  suffer,  without  remedy,  the  con- 
qnence  of  a  singly  act  to  which  thev  were  not  parties  at  all,  still  less  consenting 
irties.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  human  life,  we  are  all  liable  to  losses  from  the 
ts  of  others,  and  cannot  protect  ourselves.' 

I' This  argument  might  nave  been  more  briefly  expressed  thus:  *Let  the  Jew  dogs 
M,  and  b^r  it.' 

"The  Tablet  admits  that  this  defence  applies  to  loss  &y  ^irs  as  well  as  to  '  loss  by 
iptism.'  Well,  there  have  been  losses  btf^re  too.  Parents  have  lost  their  children  by 
%,  and  children  have  lost  their  parents  by  fire,  when  Boman  inquisitors  have  bnmed 
ose  children  or  parents  in  the  fire,  for  the  good  of  their  souls.  And  the  deface  of 
|6  Tablet  for  tyranny  and  cruelty  is  just  as  good  for  this  case  as  for  loss  by  baptism ; 
the  matter  is  irrevocable,  and  people  must  endure  what  they  were  unable  to  prevent  t  * 
ut  is  that  any  excuse  for  those  who  perpetrated  the  outrage,  or  who  could  have  pre- 
ented  or  remedied  it,  and  would  not  ? 

"The  Tablet  quotes  an  article  from  the  Morning  Star,  headed  *  Protestant  Mission- 
ries  in  India. 

'^The  facts  were  briefly  these.  A  native  Indian  placed  a  son  at  a  native  school. 
%  boj  got  among  Christians,  and  wished  to  be  a  Christian.  The  missionaries  re- 
eved Mm  into  their  house.  The  father  came  to  take  him  away.  The  missionaries 
ft  the  boy  to  his  own  free  choice,  to  go  or  stay.  The  boy  refused  to  go  with  his  father« 
be  father  brought  the  case  by  habeas  cornue  before  Sir  C.  Bawlinson,  Chief  Justice  of 
4dra8.  The  case  turned  on  the  age  of  the  boy,  as  British  law  will  not  allow  a  boy 
ider  14  years  of  age  to  absent.himself  from  the  house  of  his  father.  The  boy  stated 
At  be  was  16  years  of  age ;  the  father  stated  that  he  was  13,  No  clear  evidence  was 
▼en  on  either  side.  Sir  C.  Rawlinson  ordered  the  boy  to  be  restored  to  his  father,  A 
!Ar  hence  the  boy  will  be  allowed  to  act  for  himself  in  choosing  his  own  religion. 
"  On  this  the  Tablet  observes— 

' As  for  the  parent,  in  the  lan^age  of  our  Farsee  correspondent, 

°e  goes  home  with  a  broken  heart."    And  this  is  no  isolated  case,  but  happens  in 
wdredfl  of  instances.    All  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  press,  which 
w  actively  espousing  the  cause  of  the  young  Mortara's  father.*— Ed.  Tahkt, 
''We give  it  our  attention,  and  we  ask  our  readers  to  'look  upon/ this  picture  and  on 

"The  Indian  boy  is  13  years  old,  at  least,  and  has  evidently  a  will  of  his  own  about 
loosing  his  own  religion,  and  voluntarily  leaves  his  father.  Yet  the  British  judge  re- 
?fS?  ^^^  ^  ^^®  custody  and  control  of  his  father. 

The  Italian  boy  is  only  seven  years  old,  and,  of  course,  is  incapable  of  making  any 
'Oice  of  a  religion  for  himself.  This  child  is  dragged  out  of  his  parent's  arms,  by  the 
ost  tyrannical  police  in  the  world.  The  Roman  judge  (the  Pope  himself)  refuses  to 
'ft  up  the  child  to  the  outraged  parents.  And  the  Pope  refuses  on  the  ground  that 
*^!j?JJgion  teaches  and  requires  him  to  support  and  maintain  such  an  outrage  as  this. 

We  ask  our  Protestant  readers  to  consider  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  Roman 
^holic  nurse  employed  by  Protestant  parents  to  baptize  by  stealth  the  infant  intrusted 
ner  care ;  and  if  she  does  so,  even  in  the  dead  of  night,  without  its  parents'  knowledge 
'  consent,  still,  if  the  Pope  be  right  in  the  Mortara  case,  such  child  thereby  becomes 
Subject;  and  it  will  be  his  duty  and  privilege  (if  in  his  power)  to  drag  it  from  its 
rotestant  parents  and  bring  it  up  a  Roman  Catholic.  Nay,  we  see  not  why  his  claim 
lould  not  extend  to  every  Protestant  child  baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of  the 
,  y  ^ji^ity,  no  matter  by  whom  performed,  as  even  lay  baptism,  though  by  heretical 
*ja8,  is  uniYersally  recoffuised  as  a  valid  baptism  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Rome  as 
ell  as  of  England. 

We  ask  our  Roman  Catholic  readers  to  conceive  their  own  feelings  if  an  armed 
Mice  should  enter  their  house  to  tear  out  of  their  arms  for  ever  a  child  of  seven  years 
^  ^0  educate  him  as  a  Protestant.    We  ask  them  next  to  consider  and  apply  that  great 
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law  of  Christ,  'All  things,  therefore,  whatsoever  yon  would  that  men  should  do  to  ji 
do  you  also  to  them.  For  this  is  the  law  and  the  Prophets.'  (Matt.  Tii.  12,  Doi 
Bible.) 

"  Let  them,  then,  try  the  act  of  the  Pope  by  the  law  of  Christ.  And  let  them  consi 
what  St  Paul  says  of  that  law : — *•  The  law  is  not  made  for  the  just  man,  but  for  the  i 
just  and  disobedient,  .  .  .  for  menstealers !  *  (1  Tim.  1,  9,  10,  Douaj  Bible.)  1 
Pope  is  the  manstealer  just  now ;  and  that  law  is  for  him,  if  he  will  submit  himisell 
the  law  of  Christ." 


THE  CANADIAN  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  December  number  of  the  Canadian  United  Presbyterian  Church  Magcmnt 
just  reached  us,  and  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers,  and  especially  our  preadu 
the  following  information  respecting  the  present  wants  and  circumstances  of  the 
Transatlantic  church.     Mr  Torrance,  the  convener  of  the  Missionary  Committee] 
Synod,  lately  issued  schedules  to  the  clerks  of  presbyteries,  asking  information 
regard  to  the  average  fees  paid  to  preachers^  average  stipends,  facilities  for  travelli] 
and  vacancies.     He  has  embodied  the  replies  in  a  communication  intended  for 
Synod,  and  not  yet  published ;  but  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  his  will 
that,  owing  to  the  commercial  distress  which  has  swept  over  Canada,  in  common 
other  countries,  and  the  fiailure  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  church  will  experience  soi 
difficulty  in  discharging  its  present  liabilities  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  requests  that 
more  preachers  be  sent  out  till  a  formal  application  has  again  been  made  for  thi 
"  You  will  see,"  writes  the  convener,  "  that  the  church  in  the  province  is  mal 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  become  entirely  independent  of  aid  from  tne  Home  Chui 
She  had  begun  to  do  this  before  the  reception  of  the  minute  of  the  Standing  ^ 
mittee  on  your  side  of  the  ocean.    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  effort  vj 
successful — it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  it  will.     The  season  through  which  we 
passed  has  been  a  very  unfavourable  one — a  decided  reaction  of  the  spirit  of  s 
lation  that  had  raged  for  a  time  having  set  in — ^a  commercial  crisis  has  prevail 
money  is  exceedingly  scarce '^and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  funds  of  the  cb 
will  suffer.     Around  this  part  of  the  country — and  the  remark  applies  to  a  _ 
part  of  the  province — the  wheat  crop,  both  fall  and  spring,  is  almost  a  conipl< 
failure  :  most  of  the  farmers  will  have  little  if  anything  more  than  will  keep  thoj 
liEtmilies  in  bread,  so  that  there  will  be  scarcely  anything  for  sale ;  while,  owing 
the  want  of  money  and  the  scarcity  of  labour,  parties  are  restrained  from  purchi 
more  than  what  is  required  for  subsistence.     It  may  be  that  God  will  pour  out 
spirit  of  liberality  in  the  midst  of  this  depression ;  but  it  is  anticipated  that  thi 
will  be  great  difficulty  experienced  by  the  church  in  sustaining  her  present  positi( 
Your  Board  will  therefore  act  wisely  and  kindly  in  not  sending  out  more  missionar 
until  requested  again  to  do  so  ;  and,  injustice,  allow  me  to  state,  that  those  who 
but  from  Scotland  may  find  themselves  disappointed  in  the  amount  of  pecuni 
emolument  given.     So  long  as  the  church  here  could  apply  to  the  church  at  h< 
to  supplement  her  deficiency,  and  could  consider  herself  as  a  missionary  cb 
she  was  ready  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  parts  whose  inhabitants,  so  far  from  bei  _ 
able  to  contribute  to  its  support,  could  scarcely  supply  themselves  with  the  neces-] 
sariesof  life ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  your  Board — and  in 
regard  to  it  we  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  that  could  be  construed  into  com- 
plaint— she  must,  for  some  time,  at  any  rate,  be  cramped  in  her  efforts,  and  the 
future  operations  must  be  regulated  by  the  manner  in  which  a  response  is  made 
to  an  appeal  that  has  been  prepared  by  the  direction  of  the  Mission  Committee,  and 
sent  down  to  presbytery  clerks  for  circulation  in  the  congregations  and  stations  ia 
their  bounds.     Since  an  application  was  made  sometime  ago  for  twelve  additional 
preachers,  and  published,  ministers  and  preachers  may  still  think  of  offering  them- 
selves for  Canada,  and  the  Board  may  still  consider  itself  warranted  in  accepting 
them  ;  but  as  the  aforesaid  resolution  has  brought  on  a  critical  period  in  our  histoiT» 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  that  application  fallen  from,  until  those  already  in  the  field 
have  obtained  a  settlement,  and  the  necessity  again  presents  itself  to  apply  afresh  with 
the  prospect  that  a  suitable  maintenance  can  be  afforded." 
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STOT  of  OHRTSTIAN  APm  CIvrLISRD  KATIONS  TOWARDS 

THOSE  LESS  CIVILISED  AND  ENLIGHTENED, 

^e  IS  the  subject  of  an  address  from  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Religious 
[of  Frieada,  held  m  London^  1B.5B.  It  b  conceived  in  a  fine  spirit,  and 
i  the  prayerful  consideration  of  all  who  love  the  Lord  Josus  Christ  in  mn- 
id  truth.  It  shows  that  all  men,  whatever  their  colour  or  outward  condi- 
otild  he  treated  with  the  consideration  and  love  whicli  are  due  to  our  coni- 
jttire  and  to  our  common  hope*  It  exposes  and  reprubati^  tlic  ideaj  too  pre- 
I  that  in  certain  cases  the  sword  is  to  clear  the  way  for  the  reeeption  of  the 

erence  to  modern  diseoveries  in  Central  Africa^  it  remarks;—**  How  si^al 

pportunitj  thus  aiforded  for  carrying  out  the  principles  above  developed. 

ker  wiiuld  it  be  th^t  Europeans  and  Americans  sihould  leave  this  vast  region 

teited  or  unexplored,  than  that  they  ahonld  be  guilty  of  perpetrating  there 

pmes  as  those  which  have  marked  their  conduct  towards  the  tiegro  pnpiila- 

f  other  parts  of  Africa,  or  towards  the  red  m^in  of  the  American  wilderness* 

Tof  commencing  operations  by  armed  factories  and  forts,  and  ending  by  con- 

)ii  annexation,  may  all  the  acts  of  civilised  men,  whether  as  explorers,  as 

|ftl45,  as  settlers,  as  the  officers  and  representativefi  of  Christian  govern  men  ts, 

iy  other  character,  be  conducted  with  a  constant  reference  to  that  sacred 

IAII  thing^s  whatsoever  ye  wouhl  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 

1  The  injunction  not  to  covet  the  dwellings,  the  cattle,  or  any  other  of  the 

m&  of  our  neighbour,  was  a  divine  command  under  the  Law,  and  it  is  surely 

Obligatory  under  the  Gospel.     If  honestly  obeyed  by  BritiEh  subjects  and  by 

«b  &overntnent-t  in  its  full  import,  at  the  very  outset  of  an  intercourse  witn 

»!t- opened  regions,  not  only  would  the  laying  of  one  great  stumbling- bhick 

*y  of  conversion  to  Christianity  be  prevented,  but,  abstaining  from  wrong- 

1  this  thih^,  Great  Britain  might,  with  a  better  prospect  of  suecess,  plead 

era  to  do  likewise." 

mt  the  address  will  be  widely  circulated,  and  that  the  admirable  Christian 
fMch  it  breathes  and  inculcateSj  will  tell  upon  the  philanthropic  and  evan- 
1  movements  of  the  day. 


THE  WAR  OFFICE  AND  THE  MASS. 

plowing  correspondence  deserves  to  be  chronicled  i— 

Office  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  Societt, 
6j  YoUK  PlagEj  EniisBUBon,  27th  November  1858. 

Mi^ht  Hon.  Her  3fajesty.s  Secretart/  of  State  for  War Sm, — 1  am 

Pled  to  take  the  liberty  of  asking  the  favour  of  infortning  us  whether  the 
khe  correct,  that  leave  has  been  given  to  allow  masij  to  be  said  in  the  C«>rk 
FJ  liistrict  Prison,  and  that  an  annual  sum  of  L.35  has  been  awarded  for  car- 
Nt  luth  a  purpose.  We  wait  an  early  reply.  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
lUmhle  and  obedient  servant,     (Signed)  G.  E,  BAUBNOcn, 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S,  W.,  iitb  December  1B58, 
-I  atn  directed  by  Secretary  Major-General  Peel  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
^letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  making  certain  inquiries  respecting  the  arrange- 
!  »nade  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Roman  Catholic  troops  at  Cork.     In 
M  liave  to  inform  you,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  tor  War,  as  a  matter  of 
^1  has  answered  your  previous  inquiries,  but  that  be  must  decline  entering 
^y  further  correspondence  res  pectin*  the  arrangements  to  which  you  aHude.- — 
I  Sip^  your  obedient  servant,     (Signed)  Harding  a. 
SE.  Badenooh,  Esq.,  6  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 


«  A  YOICE  FROM  THE  CAB  STANDS/^ 

*ifi  part  of  the  title  of  a  short  address,  regarding  the  Sabbath,  from  a  class  of 
I  ^lio  are  well  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  subject.     Their  life  is  a  very  hard  one* 
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At  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  week  to  tbe  end  of  it,  t 
services  are  liable  to  be  called  into  requisition.     What  opportunities,  then,  can 
have  for  moral  improvement,  if  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  is  denied  them  ?    We 
oaend  the  appeal  to  the  consideration  of  Christians  in  Glasgow  and  everywhere. 

"  Turn  not  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  driver.  Keed  I  say  that  I  do  my  best  to 
the  public  all  the  week,  and  at  any  hour?  but  they  must  have  a  cab  on  Sabbath,  & 
/  must  drive  !  When  the  close  of  the  week  comes,  I  long  to  rest  mv  wearied  body, 
refresh  my  jaded  mind ;  but  the  religious  public  will  have  a  Sabbath  cab,  and  I  msi 
and  drive!  It  is  well  known  that  I  am  very  little  at  home  all  the  week,  and  I 
wishful  to  have  a  quiet  day  to  enjoy  cheerrol  converse  with  my  family ;  but  tli( 
ligious  people  of  Glasgow  say  they  will  have  Sabbath  cabs,  and  so  I  must  leave 
family  and  go  and  drive  /  .  .  .  .  Tou  may  refuse  to  listen  to  o«r  cry,  but  pa 
well,  I  beseech  you  for  your  own  sakes,  these  words,  so  full  of  deep  and  signiii 
meaning, — *  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those 
are  ready  to  be  slain :  if  thou  sayest.  Behold  we  knew  it  not,  doth  not  He  that  pon 
eth  the  heart  consider  it?  and  He  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  He  know  it?  and 
not  He  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works?'  *-I  speak  as  untoviie 
judge  ye  what  I  say.' " 


CENTENARY  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Although  we  can  take  no  part  in  celebrating  the  birth-day  of  Bums,  for  we  beli 
that  his  example  and  his  songs,  of  a  certain  dass,  have  been  productive  of  an 
culable  amount  of  demoralisation,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  a^ 
tion  of  his  genius,  and  of  that  noble  spirit  of  independence,  of  which  his  composit 
are  full.  We  entertain  the  belief,  that  those  of  his  writings  which  are  most  of^ 
tionable,  are  less  relished  than  they  were,  and  are  gradually  being  forgotten, 
that  his  name  is  becoming  more  and  more  associated  with  such  as  are  unimpeaa 
in  morality  as  they  are  unsurpassed  in  genuine  pathos  and  true  poetic  fire. ' 
hope  that  the  speeches  at  the  approaching  festivals  will  be  so  toned  as  to  aid 
progress  of  this  improved  state  of  feeling. 


RIGHT  OF  DISSENTING  MINISTERS  IN  REGARD  TO  TOLL  1 

A  CASE  of  some  importance  to  Dissenting  ministers  was  disposed  of  in  the  Sd 
Debt  Court  at  Linlithgow,  upon  the  10th  of  December  1868.  The  Kev.  h 
Dobie,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church,  Linlitheow,  having  had  occasion  top* 
once  and  again,  through  the  Magdalen's  Toll  Bar  m  the  parish  of  Linlithgow,  ii 
-gig  or  on  horseback,  on .  ministerial  duty,  the  tacksman  of  the  toll  demanded  ( 
usual  dues.  Mr  Dobie  claimed  exemption  on  the  ground,  that  by  the  37tli  s 
of  the  Act  1  and  2  William  IV.,  chap.  43,  "  All  clergymen  were  exempted  when 
the  discharge  of  their  ministerial  duties."  To  this  the  tacksman  demurred,  and 
insisted  on  the  dues  being  paid.  Mr  Dobie  accordingly  paid  them  under  /woj 
and  he  brought  the  present  action  for  repetition  in  order  to  have  the  question  tr' 
James  Watson,  Esq.,  procurator-fiscal,  conducted  the  case  for  the  pursuer.  I| 
argued  for  the  pursuer,  that  it  was  a  well-known  principle,  according  to  the  dk^ 
of  Judge  Best,  and  the  cases  referred  to,  as  reported  by  Mr  Barclay  on  the  IM^^- 
216th  pages  of  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Highways,"  "  That  all  Acts  imposing  ♦ 
dues  are  strictly  interpreted  in  so  far  as  tl^  rights  of  exactors  are  concerned, 
liberally  as  applicable  to  the  payers,  particularly  in  reference  to  claims  of  exemptioj! 
that  keeping  this  rule  in  view,  the  clause  upon  which  the  pursuer  founded,  whi' 
is  as  follows : — "  That  no  toll  dues  shall  be  exacted  from  any  clergyman  when  goi 
to  and  returning  from  visiting  any  sick  parishioner,  or  on  other  parochial  dut 
within  his  parish,"  ought  to  be  construed  as  including  clergymen  of  all  denomiB»l 
tions;  that  the  word  clergyman  meant  "a  person  in  holy  orders,  ordained  or « 
over  a  particular  congregation  ;"  and  that  the  word  parish,  although,  for  so™^  P[?1 
poses,  it  was  applied  to  point  out  a  certain  district,  yet,  from  the  etymology  of  in 
word,  really  meant  not  a  local  boundary  or  territory ^  but  a  certain  population »" , 
that,  according  to  the  best  leidcographers,  it  meant  nothing  more  "  than  the  par- 
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rcbiTge  of  a  priest — a  eliiirch."     Taking  this  view  of  tbe  worci,  it  was  con- 

Ythat  every  minister  dulv  ordained  had  a  parish ;  that  the  members  of  his 

irere  his  pariahiomr^ i  that  his  ministeriRl  duties  were  his  parochial  work; 

t  his  pnsh  extended  to  the  bounds  of  his  congregation.     It  was  also  niain- 

Itlvftt  had  the  Le^slature  meant  to  restrict  the  exemption  to  the  ministers  of 

fblished  Church,  it  was  their  duty  to  have  tiaed  less  umbiguous  language,  bjf 

hg  them  as  Estflblisbed  elergytuen  \  and  that  this  not  being  the  case*  the 

I  agreeably  to  the  rule  above  referred  to^  was  entitled  to  httve  the  clause 

j  interpreted  as  embracing  all  clergymen.     It  was  further  stated  for  the  pur- 

»t  the  same  section  ^if  tbe  statute  provldeil,  that  *'  no  toll  should  be  exacted 

^  person  going  |o,  or  returning  from  his,  her,  or  their  usual  place  of  wor* 

f  provision  unquestionably  extending  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  whether 

ben  or  Dissenters  ;  and  it  was  maintainer?,  that  this  general  exemption  wag 

Ifor  the  purpose  of  inducing  persons  of  all  persuasions  to  become  a  church- 

bople ;  in  a  word,  to  give  to  all  seds  tbe  benefit  of  the  public  minis traliona 

|«pintual  guides.     It  was  also  stater!,  that  the  arguments  used  were  in  ac- 

B  with  the  opinion  given  by  tbe  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  with  the  interpre- 

|ut  upon  the  clause  of  exempti<)ti  m  question  in  larious  parts  of  tbe  country  ; 

tfo  Diiiiieiiting  clergymen,  shortly  after  the  Act  came  into  ooeration,  having 

Uo  Sir  Robert  for  information  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause,  tbey  both 

I  from  him  an  explicit  answer  to  the  effect,  "  that  it  was  the  intei^tion  of  the 

to  that  the  eiemption  should  apply  to  clergymen  of  all  denominations;  an4 

itbe  case  of  Dissenters,  their  parish  extended  to  wherever  they  had  bearers  ;** 

ltd  been  ascertained,  in  answer  to  inquiries  made,  that  in*^  many  districts 

leliad  received  the  liberal  interpretation  claimed  in  the  present  case, 

Idfender's  chief  argument  was,  that  the  exemption  In  question  bad  been 

[(mly  in  favour  of  a  beneficed  clergyman;  that  no  other  clergyman  waa 

llfcw ;  and  that  whenever  tbe  words  parishlonerj  p^arochial  duty,  or  a  parish 

^1  they  were,  and  could  only  he*  used  in  connection  with  ministers  of  the 

feed  Church* 

sriff  stated,  that  altbongb  the  clause  founded  on  might  have  been  differ^ 
l>ressed,  be  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  tbe  intention  of  ibe  Legiiilature  to  ex- 
E  eiemption  to  Dissenting  as  well  as  Established  Church  clergymen ;  and  be 
e  decerned  against  the  defender /or  repayment  of  the  dues  sued  for^  and  for 


THE  ANXr-PATEONAGE  MOVEMENT. 

EllA^msM  is  tottering — Popery,  notwithstanding  certain  appearances  to  tb© 

1^1  is  tottering  also — and  so  are  all  State  churches,  whicbj  as  such,  must  one 

tl  it  may  be  ere  long,  he  numbered  among  the  things  tbat  were.     Maynooth 

lejisni  are  threatening  the  et ability  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Cburcb  of 

1;  while  the  unhappy  working  of  Lord  Abertleen's  bill  is  agitating  the  sister 

twhich  is  luiilt  on  tbe  rock  of  poverty.     Scotland  is  in  a  ferment.     The  tea 

m^kU  ivhich  issued  in  the  Disruption,  is  being  renewed — the  cry  is,  "  To 

i  ^^nd  Edinburfjb,  Glasgow,  Dundee*  Paisley,  etc.,  are  all  alive  with  the 

ftf  prepitratioii  for  the  onslaught.     Tl;e  crisis  is  a  serious  one,  and  Mr  Leek, 

j>€iitof  the  parish  of  Kilmalcolm^  has  been  the  occasion  of  bringing  it  on, 

^Itle  dirt  this  gentleman  dream,  a  twelvemonth  ago,  that  he  would  wake  some 

^mg  and  find  himself  famous, 

MDt^reaiiag  to  mark  the  present  aspect  of  the  movement.  The  leaders  of  the 
T  Scotland  understand  it  j  and  while  apparently  falling  in  with  it,  wiU,  never- 
,  ittudy  to  render  it  ineffectual  Hence  they  turn  away  tbe  attention  of  their 
s  frota  Loid  Aberdeen*s  hill,  and  blLiine  the  Assenibly's  regulationB,^-hoping 
I^JAy  to  stave  oflf  an  appeal  to  Government,  which,  it  is  understood,  would  not 
■^esaful.     This  explains  the  following  paragraph  respecting  the  Presbytery  of 

Ic  EUubliahed  Church  Presbytery  of  Dundee^  at  a  meeting  on  Wcdnosday,  took 
memorial  of  a  moetitig  of  lay  members  Qf  the  Churcb  of  JScotland,  hold  at  Glas- 
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gow  on  the  Ist  October  last,  in  regard  to  the  Benefices  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act 
Bitchie  thought  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  this  memorial  was  to  moTe  that  it  wasi 
pedient  to  approach  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  at  present.  He  was  of  opinion  d 
Lord  Aberdeeil's  bill  had  never  got  justice  in  the  Church,  owing  to  the  regulationi 
the  Assembly  which  had  been  made  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  the  first  thing  the  Cha 
should  do  was  to  get  a  set  of  new  regulations,  in  order  to  give  that  Act  justice.  Mr 
Grant  said — *  I  quite  concur  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr  Ritchie.  There  can 
no  question  that,  since  the  passing  of  the  Benefices  Act,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Lord 
deen's  bill,  numerous  cases  of  disputed  settlement  have  occurred  in  the  Church, 
of  which  have  been  attended  with  many  serious  evils.  But  the  cause  of  these  eTJli 
apprehend,  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  provisions  of  the  Act  itself  as  in  the  m 
of  its  present  working  by  the  Church.  The  Act  expressly  specifies,  that  it  shaD 
competent  to  the  people  to  lodge  any  objection  to  the  presentee  in  respect  to  hui 
nisterial  gifts  and  qualities,  either  in  general  or  with  reference  to  the  particular  pari 
or  to  state  any  reason  against  his  settlement  in  that  parish.  But,  singularly  enoni 
the  regulations  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  its  recent  decisions,  have  proceeded  ii 
riably  on  the  narrow  principle  that,  unless  objections  personal  to  the  presentee 
brought  forward,  the  induction  shall  go  on ;  thus  ignoring  altogether  the  qnestioa 
the  fitness  of  the  presentee  for  the  particular  situation  to  which  he  is  appointed.  1 
fore  applying  to  the  Legislature,  therefore,  as  has  been  proposed  by  the  memorialij 
the  Church  of  Scotland  should  do  justice  to  the  Act  as  it  at  present  stands,  by  bringi 
her  own  regulations  into  accordance  with  it.'  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  allow  d 
memorial  to  lie  on  the  table,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inexpecuent  to  approacli  d 
Legislature  at  present." 

The  false  scent  thus  thrown  out  may  have  diverted  Church  Reformers  at  Dimde 
but  is  not  so  easy  to  impose  on  the  natives  of  Paisley.  These  know  what  they  a 
about,  and  they  are  thoroughly  in  earnest.  This  appears  from  what  took  place  it 
important  meeting  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  held  in  the  Presbjfi 
House,  Paisley,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  mode  of  removing  the 
at  present  attending  upon  the  settlement  of  ministers  of  the  Established  Chui! 
Scotland.  After  some  discussion,  jthe  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to  :-l! 
That  experience  proves  that  the  Benefices  Act  of  1843  is  insufficient  to  preveni 
all  cases  the  intrusion  of  unacceptable  presentees  upon  reclaiming  congiegatid 
2d,  That  the  proceedings  under  .the  said  statute  have  given  rise  to  much  unseei 
contention  and  strife,  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  presentee,  the  people,! 
church,  and  religion,  and  calculated  to  bring  them  into  odium  and  contempt ;  i 
sides  causing  great  expense  and  delay.  '3d,  That  by  providing,  on  the  one  hand,  tl 
no  objection  shall  be  competent  affecting  the  life,  literature,  or  doctrine  of  the  press 
tee ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  no  mere  dissent  or  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  people  sM 
be  listened  to,  the  said  Act  limits  the  congregation  to  such  indefinite  and  intangib 
objections  as,  when  stated  in  a  given  form,  appear  trifling  and  ludicrous,  and  incapali 
of  forming  the  subject  of  judicial  proof  and  decision.  4th,  That  a  simpler,  moresr 
mary,  and  less  irritating  and  expensive  method,  is  desirable  and  necessary  for 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  National  Church.  5th,  That  the  call  which  is  ignoi 
by  the  said  Act  ought  to  be  revived  and  legalised,  and  its  subscription  by  a  due  pi 
portion  of  the  commimicants  made  indispensable  for  the  formation  of  the  pastfl 
tie.  6th,  That  any  regulations  which  it  is  competent  for  the  General  Assembly 
adopt,  will  not  cure  the  evils  complained  of,  and  that  the  British  Parliament  oug 
to  be  appealed  to.  7th,  That  a  memorial,  founded  on  the  foregoing  resolutions, 
presented  to  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  at  their  next  meeting. 
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fRENGTH  OF  WEAKNESS;  OR,  SELF^DISTRUST  BETTER 
THAN  SELF-RELIANCE. 

tiAKCE !  Manhood  I    These  are  the  watcbwords  of  many  who,  in 

kies,  affect  to  be  public  teaclicret.     We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  words, 

i  sense  we  like  them  well.     It  is  true  that  one  majbe  manly  and  Helf- 

,  and  at  the  eame  time  humble.    We  suspect,  however,  that  our  talkers 

taelf-reliance,  and  the  youths  who  listen  to  them,  are  not  always  dis- 

ilied  for  the  grace  of  humilitj*    And  we  remember  that  a.  great  master 

linowledge  of  the  human  heart  haa  said,  "  When  1  ara  weak,  then  mii 

f|"(2  Cor.  xiL  10). 

pithy  saying  of  Paul's — -otiq  of  a  few  which j  once  originated,  float 

through  all  time— embodies  a  principle  which  embraces  a  very  wide 

lof  facts  and  illustrations.     In  this  respect  it  is  okin  to  **  knowledge  is 

■"  ^*  wisdom  is  strength,"  **  religion  is  love."     It  has,  however,  more 

aradoxical  form  than  any  of  these  well-known  maxims.  There  is  the 
dictory  element  in  it.    That  "wisdom  is  strength"  wc  can  understand  ; 

say  that  weakmss  h  strength,  is  like  sayiag  that  darkness  is  light^ 
Onfugion  is  order,  or  that  oppositcs  are  recoi^tcileable.  Christianity, 
Nr,  reconciles  many  oppositeSj  or  apparent  opposites,  both  in  doctrine 
actice ;  and  it  does  so  in  this  instance.  Just  as,  in  the  person  of  the 
he  Founder  of  our  faith,  infantile  weakness  and  omnipotent  power  w^ere 
wt— the  sorrowSj  and  suffering^j  and  death  of  humanity,  with  the  attri- 
of  the  ever-blessed  J  ever-living,  and  incorruptible  Jehovah, — so,  within 
toeaaest  of  His  people,  though  in  a  different  way,  there  is  found  the 

of  absolute  weakness  with  more  than  human  strength*  Nay,  the 
fer  the  weakness,  the  mightier  the  might.  And  when  the  weakness 
Ho  its  lowest  deep,  as  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  there  is  often  such 
^lay  of  strength  as  tramples  on  death,  and  defies  the  powers  with  which 
i  is  ia  league,  and  makes  a  frail  man  a  conqueror,  and  "  more  than  a 
^er<jr/'  over  the  most  formidable  of  bis  foes.    The  worm  Jacob  threshes 
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the  mountains.    And  the  weakness  of  faith  is  an  over-match  for  the  streng 
of  death. 

The  principle,  however,  is  applicable  beyond  the  range  of  Christianilj 
and  we  shall  make  some  observations  designed  to  show  that  it  is  so.  It  is 
peculiarity  of  the  Bible,  that  it  abounds  in  terse,  weighty  sayings,— maii 
sided  sayings,  which  seem  to  touch  on  truth  all  round,  in  every  region 
it ;— concentrations  of  wisdom,  into  which  has  settled  down  the  esseDce 
knowledge  and  experience  belonging  to  all  ages. 

Take,  first.  Weakness  of  Body. — This  is  often  found  to  be  stren^ 
The  child's  weakness  is  its  strength.  It  is  fragile,  yet  fearless.  Its  very  fi 
gility  has  built  around  it  a  strong  wall  of  love  and  assiduous  care,  witl 
which  it  is  safe.  And  in  the  child,  thus  shielded,  we  see  a  reflection  of  tli 
higher  style  of  childhood  which  Christianity  has  originated,  and  regardii 
which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  ere  we  close.  Again,  some  are  ba 
with  weak  constitutions :  others  are  weakened  by  diseases  which  go  m 
them  to  the  grave.  And  this  weakness  has  often  proved  strength.  Itli 
preserved  its  subjects  from  those  sins  and  indulgences  into  which  their  hard! 
companions  have  plunged.  It  has  made  them  cautious  of  exposure,  a 
nursed  them  in  habits  of  strictest  temperance,  and  enabled  them  mih  tlu 
weakly  frames  to  outlive  many  men  of  stronger  build,  who  seemed  to  bidd 
fiance  to  the  inroads  of  time  or  disease.  Many  of  our  readers  may  have  ha 
of  the  case  of  the  celebrated  physician  Comaro.  Up  to  his  fortieth  year,l 
was  a  poor  invalid.  Yet  he  attained  the  age  of  104  years.  In  his  nif** 
fifth  year  he  composed  and  published  a  vigorous  work  on  the  Birth i 
Death  of  Man ;  and  he  could  boast  that,  at  that  age,  his  imagination 
lively,  his  memory  tenacious,  and  his  judgment  good.  His  physical  wa 
ness  became  his  strength.  It  forced  him  into  a  system  of  extreme  firu§>i 
in  diet.  He  ate  his  meat  by  weight,  drank  his  wine  by  measure,  and 
exercise  by  rule ;  and  thus,  literally,  "  out  of  weakness  was  made  strong' 

Where  the  mind  has  been  at  all  vigorous,  physical  weakness  has  drii 
it  in  on  its  own  resources,  and  has  thus  occasioned  great  attainments 
great  deeds.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  hero  of  the  English  K^vol 
tion,  before  whose  superior  genius  the  infatuated  house  of  Stuart  at  last  st 
to  rise  no  more, — the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  of  the  liberties 
glory  of  England, — from  a  child  was  weak  and  sickly.  Lord  Macad 
dwells  with,  rapture  on  the  contrast  between  his  slender  frame,  enfeebled 
asthma  and  consumption,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  spirit  within.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  the  latent  greatness  of  the  man  would 
have  been  nursed  into  such  strength,  if  this  weak  body  had  not  driven 
in  on  the  resources  of  his  mind. 

I 

Take,  secondly,  Weakness  in  bespect  of  Self-estimation,  or  Col 
CEIT  OP  Genius. — We  refer  to  those  cases  in  which  self-estimation  is  wea 
or  of  moderate  measure.  Many  young  men,  on  starting  in  life,  are  strofl 
in  their  opinion  of  themselves.  If  they  be  students,  they  imagine  tbeo 
selves  geniuses,  who  are  quite  above  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  has 
and  plodding  work  of  dull  men.  They  belong  to  the  higher  class  of  vam^ 
They  get  by  intuition  what  others  get  by  toil.  They  are  no  drudges.  ^^ 
But  let  them  know  this — ^that  to  be  strong  in  one's  own  opinion  is  weakness? 
and  to  be  weak  or  moderate  in  this  respect  is  to  be  strong.  See  how  it 
operates.  The  strong  man — strong,  we  mean,  in  his  own  opinion— waifs 
for  the  intuition,  the  inspiration  of  genius,  or  trusts  to  what  he  calls  Ins 
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I  to  carry  him  througli  any  emer^eney*  He  looks  with  contempt  on 
r»  toiling,  iiifhistrioiis  tlratlfre  ;  Hut  tijat  do^pised  drudge,  in  the  race 
on  shoots  ahead  of  him,  and  of  all  olln*r  fouU  like  him,  and  carries 
rtz^p  We  can  look  brick  on  life,  and  recall  more  than  one  case  in 
I  man  hai*  niade  shipwret^k  of  the  iaircst  prospects,  because  of  nothing 
ng  conceit  of  ability,  AVhatever  impels  a  man  to  diligence  and  per- 
is strength:  whatever  withilraws  him  from  ihese  is  weaknes?^ 
fite  our  window,  at  the  moment  wo  write  this^j  a  hale  old  man  has 
i  out  from  liis  dwellin;^  into  bis  field ;  and  in  the  cold  air  of  a  I>e- 
j  morning,  before  breakfiist^  he  is  giving  directions  to  one  or  two 
We  seize  him  ns  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  our  theme.  He 
^claim  to  talent  Me  m  not  esteemed  a  derej'  man,  and  would  not 
ou  to  style  him  so.  His  fellow- townsmen,  particularly  the  great 
flhem,  sometimes  take  a  quiet  laugh  at  him.  But  the  next  genera- 
lidolise  him  notwithstanding,  ntidcnll  him— the  philanthropist.  Ho 
f,now  known  all  over  Europe  and  America*  Throughout  their  wide 
I  bis  inQuenee  is  felt;  and  his  name  ia  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  the 
ktathohc.  We  question  if  there  he  any  livhig  man  who^e  influence 
leifcendsso  far  as  that  of  our  quiet,  yet  resolute  friend,  who  has  now 
back  on  us,  and  retired  to  his  oltice  to  superintend  his  gigantic 
1  of  Christian  benevolence.  God  speed  thee,  brave  and  good  otd 
ou  mayest  well  say  with  the  illustrious  Carey,  '*  Whoever  gives 
being  a  plodder  will  describe  me  jtistiy.  1  can  plod.  I  can 
I  in  any  definite  puranit*     And  to  this  I  owe  everything*" 

;,  tHIRDLT,  WeAKKESB  IN  A  SpiRJTUAL  OR  MORAL  Sf^SE. We  WOuld 

lipiriliial  weakfiess^  or  the  consciouaness  a  spiritually- minded  man 

lelplesaness,  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  view»     This  is  strength.     It  is 

;th  of  Paul,  in  the  words,  *'  When  I  am  weak  then  am  I  strong/' 

sngth  stronger  than  anything  in  the  worhl  l>esides.     It  is  true, 

,  we  often  hear  of  the  wondei-s  which  self-reliance^  confidence  in 

I  powers,  achieves*     This  is  a  text  on  which  many  would-be  pro- 

fthe  present  day  delight  to  descant.     We  liave  apostles  among  us 

tool  whose  chosen  mission  is  to  deify  man,  and  lead  others  to  fall 

■id  worsiiip  with  them.    Now  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that,  in  a  merely 

wal  way,  firm,  proud  reliance  on  great  natural  powers  will  accomplish 

Bat  intellect,  thongh  its  pathway  lie  amid  the  stars,  is  not  the 

i  path  of  man.     It  is  one  in  which  devils  may  keep  him  company, 

I  ^hich  they  ean  soar  with  a  stronger,  loftier,  prouder  wing  than  he. 

I  him  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  region,  w^here  angels  move,  where 

I  the  bright  track  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  where  Infinite  Excellence  sita 

oeJ,  the  greatest  of  men  must  part  with  his  boasted  aelf*reIiancG. 

>^tfeel  his  weakness,     lie  nmst  divest  himself  of  all  the  garments  of 

k^e  he  can  rise  into  this  serene  region.     Self-reliance  made  &  devil ;  it 

Ttoade  a  Paul  or  a  John. 

^the  poiTjt  15  worthy  of  more  extended  iHustratlon,  Perhaps  some  of 
" ^ers  require  to  have  it  proved.  To  show,  then,  that  felt  spiritual 
^^  ia  in  reality  the  strength  of  the  saint,  we  advance  the  following 
*nition3 : — 

fman  who  has  this  sense  of  tvcakji^ss  ivill  not  readily  run  into  temptation.. — ■ 

pg  the  dangei'  from  afar,  he  will  con?u!t  his  safety  by  flight;  and  this 

wknesft  will   prove  his  strength.     But  iliQ  man  who  thinks  himseif 

^'i II  dally  with  the  temptation.     He  will  sport  on  the  outermost  edge 
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of  the  circle  which  has  the  dread  whirlpool  in  its  centre,  till  in  the  end  bi 
drawn  in  and  sucked  down,  and  disappears,  where  thousands  have  dia 
peared  before  him.  Or,  like  a  foolish  child  or  careless  servant,  he  will  tr 
himself,  time  after  time,  within  reach  of  the  revolving  wheel  or  pondeit 
shaft,  till^  in  an  evil  hour,  emboldened  by  his  escapes,  he  is  caught  or 
ten,  and  dies. 

The  man  who  is  weal:  in  this  sense  tmll  be  a  watchful  man^ — Ever  awd 
ever  alive  to  danger,  he  will  not  be  easily  surprised  bv  the  enemy, 
those  timorous  animals  on  which  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  are  ever  wi 
to  pounce,  and  for  which  the  cruel  huntsman  lies  in  wait,  he  will  have  his 
open  to  every  sound,  every  rustling  of  the  breeze  in  the  brake,  and  willsi 
on  the  smallest  alarm.  But  the  man  strong  in  self-confidence  finds  tbeti 
of  the  wicked  one,  who  hunts  for  souls,  drawn  around  him  ere  he 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  danger.  He  becomes  a  prey  to  the  roaring  1 
without  having  suspected  his  vicinity.  The  fawn  or  young  antelope,  ini 
perienced  in  danger,  drinks  at  the  stream  in  the  desert,  and  rests  or  gamll 
on  the  grassy  bank,  all  heedless  of  the  glaring  eyes  that  are  looking  out  & 
the  jungle,  and  watching  for  the  unguarded  moment.  At  last  the  dn 
bound  is  made.  The  surprise,  the  cry,  the  agony,  are  the  work  of  an 
stant ;  and  the  monster  is  devouring  his  prey.  So  do  men  drink  at 
springs  of  worldly  delight:  so  are  they  watched;  so  surprised ;  so  theyd 
The  rich  man  in  the  parable  never  dreamed  of  his  danger  till  he  lifted 
Iiis  eyes  in  hell. 

The  man  consciovs  of  his  own  weakness  mil  lean  on  God. — rHe  will  aj 
Him  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  thus  enlist  a  strength  greater  than  hisi 
He  will  arm  himself  with  weapons  of  an  ethereal  temper,  taking  unto 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  he  may  be  able  to  stand  in  the  evil 
Truth  will  be  bis  girdle;  righteousness  his  breastplate;  salvation! 
helmet ;  the  Word  of  God  his  sword  ;  and  over  all  the  shield  of  faith,  Tvh( 
with  he  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one.  I^ 
armed,  he  is  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His  might.  But  for 
felt  weakness,  he  never  would  have  so  equipped  himself.  Thusisittro 
his  strength.  He  goes  forth  against  his  foes  as  the  stripling  David  again 
Goliath  of  old.  The  Philestine  champion  laughs  to  scorn  the  young  sh^ 
Ijerd,  so  weak  and  slender,  and  unprovided  with  the  armour  which  warrt 
approved ;  but  the  sling  and  the  stone  are  enough  when  faith  wi^ds 
God  directs.  Thus  the  giant  ever  falls,  nor  can  principalities  and  pd 
stand  before  human  weakness  when  armed  with  the  might  of  faith. 

All  truly  great  feats,  whether  of  performance  or  endurance,  stand  asstf 
ated  with  the  names  of  men  who  deeply  felt  their  own  weakness,  and  ve 
led  by  it  to  lean  on  Omnipotence.     Read  the  life  of  Jacob,  of  Moses, 
David,  of  Hezekiah,  of  Daniel,  and  other  Old  Testament  worthies,  andyt 
will  find  it  even  so.     Read  the  glowing  record  of  the  triumphs  of  faith 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  and  see  how  weak  men  "  through  fail 
subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  ta 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  swon 
init  of  weakness  were  made  strong^  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  til 
Jirmies  of  the  aliens.     Women  received  their  dead  raised  to  life  again :  an 
others  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance;  that  they  might  obtain  < 
better  resurrection.     And  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourging^ 
yea,  moreover  of  bonds  and  imprisonment:  they  were  stoned,  they  v'^ 
sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword :  they  wanderw 
^bout  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins;  being  destitute,  afiflicted,  tonneoted 
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whom  the  world  was  not  worthy) :  they  wandered  in  deserts,  and  in 
contains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth." 

The  same  holds  good  of  New  Testament  saints.  The  qualified  historian 
d  eulogist  of  great  deeds  is  himself  the  doer  of  them.  He  speaks  from 
npathy  with  those  whose  glory  he  perpetuates.  And  we  recognise,  in  the 
dd  and  fervid  eloquence  of  the  above  quotation,  the  spirit  of  a  man  whose 
n  name  was  worthy  to  be  added  to  his  illustrious  roll.  The  greatest  and 
Jidest  character  in  the  New  Testament,  after  our  Divine  Master,  is  the 
ostle  Paul/  He  was  the  centre  of  a  scene  of  Holy  activity  that  has 
er  been  surpassed — never  equalled.  He  Was,  perhaps,  take  him  all  in 
the  greatest  and  best  of  mere  men.  He  passed  like  a'  tongue  of  flaming 
through  the  provinces  and  cities  of  Rome,  and  made  men's  hearts  every- 
ere  burn  within  them.  His  pen  was  mightier  than  Caesar's  sword.  He 
d  as  he  lived,  and  left  a  deathless  name  behind  him.  Yet  hear  how  he 
-aks  of  himself.  If  he  speaks  of  sinners,  of  them  he  is  chief ;  if  of 
ats,  he  is  less  than  the  least  of  them  ;  and  if  he  venture  to  say,  "  I  can 
all  things,"  it  is  "  through  Christ  strengthening  me."  And  when  were 
'  other  disciples  strongest  1  In  that  hour  when,  elated  with  pride,  they 
puted  which  of  them  should  be  greatest  ?  Or  in  that  other  hour,  when, 
er  a  succession  of  humiliating  discoveries  of  weakness,  they  lay  prostrate 
fore  God,  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem,  waiting  for  "  the  promise  of 
e  Father!"  Ah  I  from  that  hour,  and  from  that  posture,  they  sprung 
to  a  resistless  niight,  which  astonished  and  subdued  the  world.  Not  until 
37  ^Fe^e  weak,  did  they  become  strong.  But  in  the  might  of  weakness 
jy  went  forth,  "  conquering  and  to  conquer."  The  halls  of  philosophy 
i  closed ;  the  oracles  are  silenced  ;  a  new  religion  is  imposed  upon  man- 
id  by  the  Galilean  peasants.     Henceforth — 

**  The  oracles  are  dumb ; 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum  / 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof,  in  words  deceiving ; 

Apollo,  from  his  shrine. 

Can  no  more  divine, 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving." 

Finally,  The  nian  conscious  of  weakness  will  not  only  lean  on  God,  but 
^  diligently  cultivate  all  the  means  of  strengthening. — He  will  try  what  he 
•Q  to  brace  his  weak  spiritual  system,  just  as  the  valetudinarian  takes 
ery  means  of  reinvigorating  his  weak  body.  That  he  may  have  a  con- 
wit  supply  of  spiritual  nutriment,  he  will  read  the  Bible  daily  in  his 
>8et ;  for  thus  he  will  have  bread  to  eat  of  which  the  world  knoweth  not. 
B  will  love  and  frequent  the  house  of  God.  He  will  feel,  whatever  those 
10  have  not  his  sense  of  weakness  may  say,  that  the  temptations  of  the 
*ek  need  the  influences  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary.  A  very  dis- 
iguished  man — distinguished  for  Greek  learning  and  Greek  levity — ^spoke, 
*  long  time  ago,  in  a  contemptuous  strain,  to  the  citizens  of  our  western 
Btropolis,  of  the  labours  of  Gospel  ministers.  "  They  pronounce  once 
week,"  said  he,  "  a  thing  called  a  sermon !"  Does  this  man  know  tl^e 
>wer,  the  history,  the  triumphs,  of  the  "  thing"  he  despises  1  Does  he 
(ow,  that  when  it  faithfully  exhibits  the  word  of  God,  Divine  power  goes 
Uh  it,  and  not  the  less,  that  its  literary  pretensions  may  be  humble  ? 
pleases  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe. 
lid  whatever  other  men  may  do,  the  man  conscious  of  weakness  will  bring 
niself  often  under  its  power.  He  will  seek  new  impressions  of  old  and 
•iniiiar  truth;  and  finding  these,  and  finding  strength  in  them,  will  not 
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.retire  grombling  localise  his  minister  is  neither  a  discoverer  nor  an  oral 
*^  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  floturish  in  the  coi 
«f  our  God.  They  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age/'  "  Theyti 
wait  upon  ^e  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength*^ 

Go,  iben,  Reader,  whosoever  thou  art,  into  th€  strife  to  which  duty  i 
thee.  Go  in  the  strength  of  weaknjess.  Li  that  strength  resist ;  in 
strength  %hC ;  in  that  strength  dare  and  do.  A  youthful  painter  yit&{ 
directed  hy  his  master  to  complete  a  picture,  on  which  the  master  had 
pended  his  labour  on  account  of  growing  infirmity.  ^'  I  commission  tt 
my  son,"  said  the  aged  artist,  '^  to  do  thy  best  upon  this  work.  Do  i 
best."  The  young  man  had  such  reverence  for  his  master'«  ddil,  tbil 
ielt  incompetent  to  touch  the  canvas  which  bore  the  marics  of  so  reDowi 
a  hand.  *'  Do  thy  best,"  .was  the  old  man's  calm  reply  to  every  i-ea 
strance :  "  Do  thy  best."  The  youth  tremblingly  seized  the  brush,  i 
kneeling  before  his  appointed  work,  he  prayed,  ^'  It  is  for  the  sake  ofl 
beloved  master  that  I  implore  power  and  skill  to  do  this  deed."  Then 
rose  in  the  might  of  that  weakness  and  began.  His  hand  grew  stea^ 
he  painted.  Slumbering  genius  awoke  in  his  eye.  Enthusiasm  took 
place  of  fear ;  and  with  a  calm  joy  he  finished  his  labour.  The  bel«l 
master  was  borne  into  the  studio  to  pass  judgment  on  the  result,  if 
eyes  fell  on  the  triumph  of  art  before  him,  he  bm^t  into  tears ;  and  throii 
his  enfeebled  arms  around  the  young  artist,  he  exclaimed,  '^  My  son,  I  pi 
no  more  ;  I  paint  no  more."  The  youth  subsequently  produced  the 
brated  fresco  painting  of  the  "  Last  Supper ;"  a  work  which,  in  its 
after  three  hundred  years,  still  attracts  thousands  of  worshippers 
to  Milan.  Go,  then,  Eeader,  do  thy  best ;  do  it  in  the  might  of 
do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Beloved  Master.  Look  up  and  cry, 
strength  and  skill  to  do  this  thing  for  His  sake ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
with  strange  power,  and  leave  an  impression  behind  thee  that  no  time 
efface. 


MODERN  NECROMANCY. 

Ik  some, parts  of  our  eonntry,  we  hear  of  parties  who  €fRgage  in  the  pnd 
of  "  spirit-rapping."  Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  stray  copy  of  a  peril 
cal,  entitled  the  British  Spiritual  Telegraphy  published  under  the  directrt 
some  "  spiritual  committee,"  and  professing  to  reveal  spiritual  mysW 
It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  some  who 
office-bearers  and  members  of  the  Christian  Church  have  on  this  shoal  id 
shipwreck  of  their  faith.  Imported  from  America  a  few  years  ag 
BOW  working  insidiously  and  injuriously,  though  probably  not  to  any  g" 
extent,  among  ourselves.  Perhaps  it  were  better  that  otrr  readers  elw' 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  subject,  and  that  their  curiosity  had  o^ 
been  excited  toward  it ;  but  since  they  do  hear  something,  as  is  likely,  H 
important  that  they  hear  a  little  of  the  truth. 

What,  then,  is  "  spirit-rapping  ?  "  It  is  some  method  by  which  the  *^« 
Tanced  minds  of  the  world" — ^as  they  call  themselves—obtain  the  knowM 
of  secrets  from  the  dead.  Nothing  is  easier,  they  tell  us,  than  to  bring  b* 
the  dead,  and  make  them  reveal  all  their  secrets.  True,  we  have  per"^ 
several  of  the  publications  of  these  new  illuminatif  and  conversed  with  one 
the  initiated,  without  being  able  to  learn  anything  that  it  required  a  gb* 
to  come  from  the  grave  to  tell  us.     But  they  Uiemselves  insist  that  they  ^^ 
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epiritual  intercourse,  and  are  edified  by  it ;  and  tliey  are  very  liberal  in 

miaea  of  what  it  19  yet  to  do  for  us  who,  meanwhile^  are  yei  beyond 

d  pale.     **  The  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect** — says  their 

(one  mi«jht  suppose  that  it  was  about  to  favour  ua  with  a  ciuotation 

ihe  old  Bible, — but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  listening  to  the 

!etl  tniads  of  the  worlds  far  in  advance  of  a  book  ao  ancient) — '^  the 

of  Just  men  made  perfect  will  a^iat,  guide,  and  direct  the  way  to  the 

id  complete  reformation  and  regeneration  from  ignorance  to  wisdom  of 

of  man.'*     Well  and  fairly  spoken,  certainly,    ,Were  it  not  that 

their  high-sounding  promises  have  so  oflen  bee  a  made  and  broken, 

ight  be  tempted  to  expect  something  from  thetn  ;    but,  as  the  case 

we  hitve  not  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  hope.     The  initiated,  however, 

!i  sights  and  heard  sounds  ;  and  by -and- bye,  perhaps,  the  SpiritMol 

h  will  make  known  to  leas  advanced  minds  the  secrets  which  have 

vealed. 

ippeara  that  sometimes  "  an  individual  in  the  circle  becomes  so  excited, 
if  of  the  results  by  the  tension  of  his  spirit  leads  to  an  abandon ment 
enterprise."  A  likely  enough  thing  with  beginners !  It  is  not  un- 
il  that  one  approaching  the  charmed  ipace  should  feel  a  kind  of  shrinking, 
of  this  wih  be  ascribed,  of  course,  to  a  superatitioua  training  j  but 
something  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  a  training  that  makes  men  tremble 
confines  of  the  spirit  world.  Suppose,  however,  that  there  is  no 
llflg— no  apprehension  of  evil ;  and  suppose,  further,  in  the  way  of 
t,  that  spirits  are  present,  and  that  there  are  ^'  spiritual  manifesta- 
may  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  inquire.  Is  this  something  quite  newt 
^dj  a  great  discovery  of  modem  times,  warranting  the  lofty  antici- 
wbii.h  flourishes  in  print,  of  ^*  a  new  earth  and  a  new  sphere  in  heaven 
>se  who  have  thus  been  reformed  and  regenerated  T  "  b^j  Uir  from  being 
lievement  of  advanced  intellect,  it  is  a  relic  of  the  rudest  ages.  In 
ancient  times,  even,  men  tried,  by  similar  means  to  rifle  the  grave  of 
secret^  to  induce  the  dead  to  speak.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  tendency 
"tr  poor  humanity.  But  how,  and  where,  has  it  been  evinced?  the 
of  advanced  mind — the  spiritual  man,  demands.  Ah  1  sir,  if  you  are 
wt  of  these  things,  what  ha*  your  familiar  been  doing!  Or  have 
ite  to  do  with  scholiirij  unapt  to  learn  i  Nay,  it  needs  not  a  spirit  to 
^  from  the  grave  and  telL  us  how  poor  man  has  often  tried  to  win  for- 
»ii  knowledge  by  applying  to  the  dead*  Open  the  page  of  history  and 
will  leiiTU  the  fact.  Spirit-rapping  is  just  a  n^w  name  for  an  old 
'en  practice.  The  attempt  to  obtain  knowledge  ft'om  the  dead — some- 
^made  by  inspecting  corpses,  and  sometimes  by  consulting  with  spirits — 
tl'atapeciea  of  divination  which  the  ancients  called  necromancy.  Like  the 
uieD  ^mcromancer,  the  spirit -rapper,  if  that  designation  be  correct,  pretends 
'^oke  the  dead,  and  bring  secrets  from  the  invisible  "world .  The  two 
^tiers,  ancient  and  modern,  are  certainly  akin.  Their  object  is  the 
F**^'  Any  small  difference  in  the  mode  of  operation  is  simply  an  accident 
«  tbe  times*  The  modern,  for  example,  is  more  sociable.  A  circle  has  to 
J^wmed,  and  some  strange  affinity  produced  in  it,  and  some  strong  ex- 
potaijoQ  ejtcited  in  willing  minds,  and  then  the  spirit  reveals  itself.  Now 
pteyomancer  of  the  olden  time  was  a  more  independent  agent.  He  did 
^ thing  himself.  He  went  among  the  tombs,  or  used  crafty  incantations, 
rjj  i^'hispered  to  the  dead,  and  heard  in  return  the  low,  sighing  whisper  in 
Wmch  tlie  de^d  were  said  to  speak.  But  even  this  difference  almost  vanishes 
^«fl  Vft  remember  that  the  necromancer  oftea  souglit  responses  from  the 
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spirits  by  the  help  of  one  whom  the  Jews  called  an  '^  Ob."  The  Ob  wa 
a  demon,  or  what  has  been  designated  a  "  familiar  spirit :"  sometimes,  t(K 
the  designation  was  applied  to  one  possessed  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  the  tirai 
inquirer  repaired  to  the  possessed  medium,  and  through  him  or  her  bean 
the  wished-for  response.  In  the  modem  practice,  the  single  point  of  ~ 
ence  relates  to  the  intervention  of  an  Ob,  in  the  sense  of  ''  familiar  spirit 
This,  indeed,  is  rather  a  speculative  point,  and  probably  our  spirit-rapper 
are  indebted  to  their  familiars,  though  they  may  not  care  to  acknowledg 
the  obligation ;  or,  perhaps,  this  part  of  the  subject  is  left  in  comparatii 
darkness  at  the  express  desire  of  these  familiars  themselves. 

But  the  "  spiritual  committee"  may  reply  :  "  We  did  not  mean  to  si 
thing  was  altogether  new,  but  it  is  a  new  application  of  a  great  principle  froi 
which  we  may  derive  the  most  glorious  results."  Well,  we  shall  see.  Bu 
as  to  this  modern  necromancy,  the  reader  may  wish  us  back  to  the  questia 
What  kind  of  a  practice  is  it  ?  Now  the  answer  to  such  a  question  depew 
altogether  on  the  stand-point  which  you  take  in  viewing  the  .  subject. 
you  wish  to  judge  it  scientifically,  or  philosophically,  or  theologically,  or  how 
Beally  there  is  a  wide  field  opening  up  to  us.  We  must  not,  however,  attempi 
to  traverse  the  whole.  We  select  only  two  things  for  remark.  Commoi^ 
sense  people  are  a  little  puzzled  to  know  whether  there  be  any  reality  in  tin 
spiritual  intercourse  which  is  spoken  of,  or  whether  it  be  not  all  prefenoj 
and  delusion.  There  are,  indeed,  those  who  maintain — and  not  withoiJ 
very  plausible  reasons — that  the  whole  system  is  one  of  deception.  For  tb 
most  part,  in  reference  to  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  we  think  tli 
opinion  is  correct.  But  we  do  not  argue  in  support  of  it,  inasmuch  as 
are  willing  to  grant  that  in  some  cases  there  may  be  reality.  And  on  wb 
grounds  can  we  make  such  an  admission  ?  Indeed,  our  grounds  lie  at  son 
distance.  We  go  back  to  antiquity.  We  believe  there  is  proof  that 
of  the  ancient  diviners  were  possessed  with  familiar  spirits.  One  referenef 
may  be  enough.  In  the  city  of  Philippi,  some  eighteen  hundred  years  agn 
there  was  a  damsel — a  female  slave — ^possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divinatioOf 
who  brought  her  masters  much  gain  by  soothsaying — by  professing  to  mafa! 
known  secret  and  future  events.  That  one  fact,  recorded  in  well-accreditrf 
history — not  to  speak  of  others — ^leads  us  to  admit  that  demons  may  emploj 
men  as  mediums  of  some  kind  of  communications.  Spirit-rappers  may  ta);« 
the  benefit  of  this  concession.  But  whether  their  soothsaying  is  trustworthyt 
is  a  different  question ;  and  what  gain  they  may  bring  to  their  master,  it  i 
not  for  us  to  say. 

Let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  another  aspect.  Assuming  that  the  Bible ii 
God's  Word,  what  does  it  say,  if  it  say  anything,  regarding  this  practice' 
One  scene,  described  in  the  Jewisih  scriptures,  here  presents  itself  to  our 
notice.  The  actors  are  King  Saul,  and  a  person  vulgarly  known  as  tbe 
Witch  of  Endor.  Let  not  the  reader  be  apprehensive.  We  are  not  about 
to  discuss  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  nature  of  that  transaction.  But  the 
woman  there  introduced  to  us  should  hardly  be  called  a  witch.  She  was,  in 
fact,  a  sorceress — a  necromancer — in  modem  language,  a  "spiritual  medium. 
We  do  not  see  any  good  reason  against  regarding  her  as  the  prototype  o(' 
our  spirit-rappers.  She  set  about  the  thing  after  her  fashion,  and,  whatever 
credit  she  deserves  for  it,  the  spirit  did  come  and  speak  too.  We  have  no 
doubt  there  was  a  "spiritual  manifestation,"  and  a  message  to  the  woe-begone 
king,  which  it  had  been  as  well  for  him  not  to  have  heard. 

Now  this  case  may  help  us  to  assign  the  true  character  of  such  transac- 
tions.   That  woman  had  become  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death.    She  took 
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^to  berself  for  running  a  risk  to  serve  a  friendly  patron,     **  Behold," 

d;  *' thine  liandraaid  hath  obeyed  tliy  voice,  and  I  have  put  my  lile  in 

1,  and  have  hearkened  unto  ihy  words  which  thou  efjakest  luiio  me/* 

ish  law  was  God-given,  and  tlie  practice  of  inquiring  unto  the  dead 

;h  crime  and  misdemeanour — n  capital  offence,  in  the  vie vt*  of  l^raeFs 

*  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that  makelli  his  son 

iughter  to  pass  through  the  iire,  or  that  useth  divination,  or  an  oU- 

f  times,  or  an  enclmnter,  or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter 

iljar  spirits,  or  a  wjKard,  or  a  necromancer;  tor  all  that  do  these 

are  an  abomiaaiion  unto  the  Lord"  (Deut.  xviii.  10-12)*     Here  the 

^  acer  is  put  into  very  disreputiihle  company ;  and  his  crime^  yea, 

denounced   as   odious.     That  crime   was  one  of  those  for  which 

drove  out  the  Can^umites  from  their  land,  and  destroyed  them.     It 

of  the   signs  that  their  iniquity  was  fulL     And  if  it  was  to  be 

witli  death  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanitcs,  it  was  deservedly  prohi- 

derthe  same  dread  peualty,  to  the  Israelites,  whom  God  had  chosen 

ecuhar  people.     Nay,  not  only  did  the  necromancer  put  his  life  in 

when  he  exercised  his  art,  but  any  one  who  consulted  him  was  held 

jtiiky^     *«  And  the  soul  that  turnetli  after  Buch  as  have  familiar 

after  wizards,  to  go  a  whoring  after  them,   1  will  even  set  my 

nst,  that  soul,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people"  (Deut.  xx. 

all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  of  necromancy,  and  its 

ftbomiaalions,  were  condemned  by  Jehovah,  and  under  the  Jewish 

ition  were  punishable  with  death.     Aa  to  the  temporal  penalty,  we 

it  by,  in  the  meantime,  as  helonging  to  Judiiiam,     Our  modern 

I'lncers  mre  safe,  we  presume,  from  penal  t>roBecu lions  ;  butj  so  far  aa 

Ji  ord  is  to  be  taken  as  the  lest  of  moral  distinciions,  they  are  charge- 

fitli  aggravated  sin — with,  in  fact,  a  species  of  sorcery — a  part  of  the 

of  idolatry,     God  now  endures  with  much  long-suffering.     Not  in 

'lit  world  is  suoh  sin  directly  punished  ;  at  least,  it  is  not  the  rule  for 

so.     Yet  events  that  have  occurred  in  America  make  us  ponder  the 

iet's  words :  *■'  I  am  Jehovali,  that  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  tlie  liars, 

Uth  diviners  mad."     *^  And  when  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Seek  unto 

iexomancers,  and  unto  wizards  that  chirp  and  that  moan,  then  say  ye, 

a  people  seek  unto  their  God'^     In  reference  to  the  affuirs  of  the 

buld  th  ey  seek  «  n  to  th  ©  d  cad  r*  ( Isai  ah  v  i  i  i .  1 9 ).    Th  ey  i  n  d  ee  d  i  or  sake 

0  seek  unto  the  dead  ;  and  we  need  hardly  wonder  if  God  send  them 

ions,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie*     They  have  forsaken  the 

t)  and  bowed  themselves  down  to  other  gods.     The  spirit-rapper  sets 

to  the  sovereignty  of  the   Most   High.     He   has  withdrawn   his 

from  ihe  Great  Kiag,  and  worships  and  glorifies  the  creature*     As 

p  with  idolaters,  he  shall  share  their  doom.     ^'  The  feariul,  and  the 

g,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and 

'J  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 

with  fire  and  brimstone^  which  is  the  second  death," 

things  being  so,  Hi  tie  need  be  said  about  the  duty  of  Christians  in 

to  this  recent  delusion.     All  we  have  to  say  here  may  be  said  in  a 

seotence.     *'  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 

^>it  rather  reprove  thera."     Could  we  forget  the   subtlety  of  human 

J*^'ity,  we  might  pronounce  it  impossible  that  men  living  in  this  nineteenth 

p^ry  Would  propose  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  gloomy  shades  of 

(Jdomj  and  yet  is  it  only  there  that  such  wildfire  of  superstition  can 

*^d  m  a  congeuial  homej  and  even  there  it  would  but  reveal  the  dark- 
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ness  and  increase  the  misery.  Or  is  it  proposed  tbat  we,  who  dwell  in  thi 
lands  called  Christian,  should  exchange  places  with  the  swarthy  Ethiopia] 
who  reverence  the  adepts  of  Egbo  and  Obi  T  for  only  when  this  is  done 
these  new  consulters  of  the  Ob  be  regarded  as  the  *'  advanced  minds  of  t 
world."  "  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret :  nnto  their  assemU 
mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united."  From  these  circles,  more  saddening 
see  than  any  which  Druids  ever  made,  we  turn  away.  With  shame 
man's  degeneracy  and  vileness,  with  sorrow  for  the  souls  that  are  ready 
perish,  we  turn  away.  And  now,  once  more,  we  direct  our  hopeful 
loving  gaze  to  the  bright  star  of  promise.  Yonder,  amidst  the  burning  thn 
in  heaven,  and  pouring  down  a  flood  of  glorious  beams  straight  to  the  Cl 
of  Calvary,  is  the  true — the  uncreated  Light.  Happy  are  they  who  wall 
that  light.  "  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  :  whereunto' 
do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  sbineth  in  a  dark  place,  \A 
the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise  in  jour  hearts."  C.  M 
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The  night  on  which  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  the  subject  of  this  sket4 
one  specially  chronicled  in   my  memory.      The  young   friend   at  wIk 
request  the  visit  was  made,  had  apprised  me  so  far  of  what  the  man 
been,  so  that  I  was  prepared,  in  some  measure,  for  the  kind  of  de 
required.     The  room  in  which  I  found  him  was  of  a  very  humble  descrip^ 
containing  little  furniture  but  the  bed  on  which  he  was  lying.     The  mosi 
of  the  sea,  as  it  spent  its  waves  upon  the  neighbouring  beaxsh,  was 
amidst  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  and  from  the  window  nothing  was  to 
seen  save  an  old  grave-yard,  crowded  with  the  dead  of  many  bygone 
The  scene  to  the  external  senses  was  a  melancholy  one ;   and  the 
found  no  relief  in  the  state  of  the  sinking  suflFerer,  evidently  near  to  del 
and  uncheered  by  any  hope  of  eternity.     Deeming  it  best  to  say  notH 
about  his  infidel  views,  I  carefully  avoided  any  reference  which  would  fe 
him  to  suppose  I  knew  them,  till  I  should  inspire  confidence  in  him  as 
my  desire  for  his  best  interests.   I  directed  his  mind  to  the  great  propit "" 
and  to  the  way  of  salvation,  and  offered  to  pray  with  him,  to  which  he 
no  objection.     Several  visits  were  spent  in  the  same  manner,  and  I  thi 
I  could  discover  a  growing  interest  in  what  was  said,  although  he  spoked 
very  little.     One  day,  however,  he  said,  with  peculiar  feeling  and  force, 
must  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  and  how  the  matter  stands.     I  am  not,  I  ^^ 
what  you  take  me  to  be.     I  have  gone  the  greatest  length  in  infidelit 
Indeed,  if  there  be  such  a  person  as  an  atheist,  I  was  one;  but  InowH 
that  I  was  wrong."     In  conversation,  it  came  out  that  he  believed  in  tj 
existence  of  a  God  now,  and  knew  himself  to  be  a  great  sinner  in  Goo 
'  sight ;  and  he  seemed  sincerely  desirous  of  knowing  fully  the  way  of  sa^'* 
tion,  of  which  i  had  been  speaking  to  him. 

After  this  there  was  no  reserve  on  his  part.  He  spoke  of  his  past  ne* 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  gave  me  > 
epitome  of  his  history  ;  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  an  advancenic^ 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and,  ultimately,  an  imp'"^ 
reliance  upon  His  atoning  sacrifice.  It  was  his  last  wish  that  I  shoold  ^ 
his  case  as  a  warning  to  those  who  had  gone  astray  as  he  had  done,  i^ 
an  encouragement  to  them  to  return  to  the  Lord.     It  gave  him  great  &^ 
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wbeQ  I  promised  that  I  wo«ld  complj  with  \m  desire.     He  knew 
;  %Hif  on  retyrning  home  alter  eaoii  visit,  I  carefuHjr  noted  wiat  had 
1  at  our  interviews, 

^name  was  Alexander  S*,  and  he  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Dun- 

I  lying  between  Forfar  and  ArbroHth.     I  know  very  liiUe  of  his  early 

His  parents  were  "  deeeni  folk,*'  who  Lad  taken  him  to  llie  church 

betii  when  a  boy,  and  now  and  again  SL^nt  him  to  a  SahUath  gchool, 

Dbably  at  home  helped  liio^  so  far,  bj  religious  iu&U'uctiou.     But  his 

Bftintnnce  with  the  docirinea  of  the  Goaptd  had  never  been  very  extenfsive  ; 

jtail  that  could  be  said  of  him  in  regard  lo  what  lie  knew  was — what 

&n  be  said  of  many — tliai  he  did  not  call  in  question  the  trath  of 

flion*     Thus  he  grew  up,  with  no  very  dear  views  of  divine  truth, 

twith  no  proper  appre elation  cd'  iiB  excellence^  or  ap|jroprialion  of  it  to 

«lf     When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  seized  with  small-pos, 

brought  nigb  to  the  grave.     Ilia  parents  bebnged  to  the  Eijtnbhshed 

cli ;  and  one^ — then  an  elder  of  that  church,  now  an  elder  of  the  Free 

cb — often    visited   him,   counselled   him^   and  prayed   with    him.     Of 

i  visits  he  often  spoke  with  gratitude,  saying  that  they  had  on  him  a 

t beneficial  effect;  and  thou^.^h  it  seemed  that  the  impressions  produced 

I  won  passed  away,  yet,  again  aad  again  in  his  sad  career,  what  had 

been   said   to   him  came  vividly   to   his   remembrance,  and   was  not 

01  effect.      He  requested  me  to  write  to  **  the  good  man,"  and  to  tell  him 

rmuch  be  appreciated  the  kindness  shown  him  long  ago,  and  how  he 

ered,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  his  counsels  and  his  prayers.    Instead 

dting  to  this  person,  I  visited  him,  made  special  inquiries  respecting 

anderj  and  dclivei'cd  the  message  committed  to  me*     It  cheered  the 

t  of  the  old  man.    He  acknowledged  that  he  tliought  his  labour  had  been 

t,— th(i  more  especially  that,  returning  from  church  one  Sabbath,  he  had 

the  lad   reading  a    newspaper  in  bis    father's  garden,    and  steallhily 

jit  when  he  noticed  his  approach;  aad  that  future  events  seemed  to 

i  the  judgment  he  then  formed.    May  we  not  learn  from  this  to  a\*oid 

'  coDcIusions  as  to  results  of  such  efforts  to  do  good?     **  In  due  time 

All  reap,  if  ye  faint  not." 

lile  Alexander  asked  me  to  thank  this  Christiaa  friend^  there  was 

'  thing  lie  was  very  desirous  I  should  mention  to  him*     He  staled 

(fter  his  I'ecovery,  this  elder  often  met  him,  and  always  spake  a  kind 

I  him,  till  the  following  circumstances  occurred  : — The  sittings  were 

et  in  the  Ohapel  of  Ease.     He  (Alexander)  thoughtlessly  eiood  up  on 

The  beadle  came  and  struck  him  with  a  siicL     He  leaped  down 

aped  him  by  the  throat,  sayitig,  that  if  he  had  not  been  an  old  man, 

dd  have  paid  him  back.     On  this  the  son  of  the  beadle  came  behind 

ad  struck  him  severely  :  he  turned  and  gave  him  a  beating.    The  elder 

iltered  as  the  fray  began,  and  newe?'  ^^oke  to  kitn  ognin.     What  he 

1  me  to  say  to  the  elder,  in  addition  to  thanking  him  for  all  bis  kitid- 

I  was,  neva*  hmtUi^  to  turn  hU  bojok  upon  a  ^oiif*g  mmi^  though  he  ttias  not 

f  rightly.    He  seemed  to  think  that  if  he  had  been  spoken  to  at  that  time, 

Mtti^bt  have  stayed  him  in  the  course  he  had  begun.     When  I  visited  this 

^ftiidjl  told  him  this  part  of  the  message,  prefachig  it  by  Alexander's  account 

lib 6  circumstances.     He  said  at  once,  ''^  Tiie  account  is  perfectly  correct ; 

s  the  reason  why  I  acted  as  I  did,  was  because  1  thought  it  useless  to 

"\  myself  any  more  concern  about  him,  as  it  appeared  the  young  man  was 

snnined  to  run  in  the  way  of  evil/'     We  give  no  opinion  as  to  which  of 

k  two  judged  rightly  iti  this  matter;  but,  from  the  evident  sincerity  of  the 
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offender  in  the  expression  of  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  and  of  his  wisi 
that  the  elder  would  speak  to  him,  we  maj  sarelj  find  good  reason  fol 
exercising  long-suffering,  and  coiltinuing  in  our  efforts  for  good,  even  afta 
such  efforts  seem  to  have  been  utterly  fruitless. 

It  was  while  in  this  state  of  mind,  or  at  least  about  this  time,  that  thert 
was  put  into  his  hand  the  first  infidel  book  he  ever  saw.  This  wa 
"  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,"  which  was  handed  to  him  by  one  whom  hi 
described  as  of  not  very  good  character.  He  read  it ;  and  as  to  its  effed 
on  his  mind,  this  was  his  own  statement  to  me : — ''  It  did  not  make  m 
exactly  an  unbeliever ;  but  seeds  were  sown  which  afterwards  bare  fruit,  i 
scarcely  adopted  its  sentiments,  but  I  thought  it  grand  to  puzzle  the  aiii 
bodies  with  its  arguments."  He  used  to  dwell  upon  this  feeling  as  on 
which  young  persons  were  apt  to  entertain,  and  to  find  great  pleasure  in 
and  he  stated  it  as  his  conviction,  that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  iM 
books  were  read,  and  one  of  the  ways  whereby  infidel  sentiments  came  ti 
be  embraced.  The  gratification  arising  from  success  in  this  puzzling,  tin 
repetition  of  the  arguments,  so-called,  the  wish  to  be  able  still  further  to 
puzzle,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  sentiments  uttered,  and  the  avowal  d 
infidelity.  There  was  another  thing  he  spoke  of  particularly  in  connectioi 
with  the  effect  of  reading  Paine — the  cry  of  infidels,  that  persons  caDnrt 
judge  of  infidel  writings  till  they  peruse  them.  "Ah,"  he  would  sayj 
"  but  before  they  know  their  character  they  are  tainted  by  them  ;"  and  hi 
represented  the  cry  as  something  like  one  that  might  be  got  up  by  tboN 
who  dealt  in  poisons,  that  these  were  spoken  against  needlessly — that  th( 
were  not  poisons  at  all — and  that,  at  any  rate,  no  one  had  a  right  to  spei 
so  of  them  till  they  themselves  had  made  trial  of  them,  although  it  was 
fact  that  they  had  been  proved  poisons  by  their  effects,  and  by  the  cardi 
analysis  of  those  most  competent  to  judge.  Acting  on  such  a  convictioi 
he  exacted  a  promise  that  all  his  infidel  books  and  pamphlets  should  b 
destroyed,  lest  they  should  come  into  the  hands  of  any  who  might  recein 
evil  from  them  as  he  had  done.  His  wish  in  this  matter,  I  need  hardly  saff 
was  cordially  complied  with. 

.  The  evil  influence  alike  of  the  perusing  of  infidel  publications  and  of  tbft 
gratification  of  the  desire  to  puzzle  through  their  means,  was  seen  in  bis 
subsequent  career.  We  give,  in  his  own  words,  the  account  of  his  coi 
firmation  in  infidel  opinions  : — "  When  about  nineteen  years  of  age,"  s 
he,  "  I  went  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which,  you  may  know,  is  one  of 
most  atheistical  and  deistical  places  in  Britain.  I  went  to  a  brother  wl 
kept  a  drapery  and  tea  establishment.  It  is  the  custom  there  with  vei 
many  to  go  to  a  public-house  in  the  evening,  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  drii 
beer.  A  Scotsman  kept  such  a  house,  and  I  was  led  to  it.  There  I  met 
with  a  great  many  of  my  own  'countrymen,  from  Edinburgh  and  other 
places.  Religion  came  to  be  spoken  of,  and  I  spouted  my  bits  of  Paine.  '  Is 
that  all  the  length  you  have  got  f '  said  they  ;  *  haven't  you  read  Mirabeaa, 
or  Volney,  or  Palmer? '-  They  laughed  at  me,  and  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of 
my  ignorance.  I  was  always  a  great  reader ;  and  having  to  go  through  the 
New  Market,  I  saw  several  book-stands  about  the  fountain.  On  one  of 
them  there  was  a  nice  little  volume,  finely  bound  and  gilt.  I  took  it  up.  It 
was  Volney.  *  What  is  the  price  V  said  I.  '  Pifteenpence,'  said  the  book- 
seller. I  bought  it  and  read  it.  Soon  after,  I  was  introduced  to  a  Mr  C 
— a  tea  merchant  far  above  my  position  in  life — who  held  infidel  opinions. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  I  asked  if  he  had  read  Volney.  He  said,  no. 
I  took  it  out  of  my  pocket  and  gave  it  to  him.     He  was  quite  enraptured 
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\  and  invited  me  to  dine  with  him"  [on  a  Sabbath^  as  I  undemtood]*  "  I 
and  after  dinner  we  walked  on  the  Jes.^amine  1  laugh,  and  discusaed 
IpnncipleB^  That  fixed  me  more  and  more* 
iatill  frequented  the  public-houRe,  but  didn't  get  drnnkj  and  could  take 
rt  in  the  diecusaions.  They  often  bhisphemed  God  and  Christ ;  but 
Dever  could  do ;  1  always  shrunk  from  it,  with  an  instinctive  aver- 
I  found  out  at  last  that  this  was  a  gambling-bouse.  Ten  of  the 
sd  infidels  bad  formed  a  gambling  club,  and  gambled  with  cards,  I 
I  took  part  in  playing  cards.  The  gambling  parties  were  rather  select, 
i^brotber  and  I  had  several  altercations,  on  account  of  my  slaying 
^  and  behai'ing  myself  ill ;  but  I  can  honestly  say  I  never  gambled 
oney,  I  made  the  thing  pay  itself*  But  I  would  sit  gambling  till  four 
!  in  the  morning,  and  then  go  etag^iering  home,  and  was  unfit  for  my 
We  had  no  time  to  talk  of  infidelity  during  the  gambling;  but  it 
i  the  character  of  the  men.  The  landlord  would  come  into  the  room, 
f  he  would  not  sit  up  longer  for  mortal  man.  We  would  all  cry  out, 
a  glass  of  brandy;*  and  with  this  we  would  make  brandy -punch, 
ve  it  to  the  landlord,  till  we  had  made  him  like  a  beast.  We  drank 
hes  tilso^ — although  gamblers  arc  not  fond  of  taking  drink  while  they 
'flying, — and  I  would  go  home  staggering.  I  went  on  readii>g  infidel 
soDe  after  another,  keeping  myself  up  with  what  they  said,  Consden(!e 
1  me,  aod  these  books  and  the  infidel  opinions  u'cre  necessary  to  kesp 

I  books  he  bad  read  largely*  "  I  have  read,*'  said  he,  ^*  all  Ihe  infidel 
I  in  English,  and  all  the  French  rendered  into  English,  from  Francis 
i  back  to  Hobbes,  I  know^^  all  their  arguments  ;  and  oh  !"  said  he^ 
«cyltar  expression  of  countenance,  '*  I  w^as  good  at  them ;  I  could  nse 
f  ilexterotiaiy,"  His  friends  state  that,  when  out  in  the  country  selling 
I  would  sit  down  hy  the  road-side,  and  read  on,  utterly  forgetful  of 
Ipccup^tion — that  he  often  sat  up  late  at  nig!it  reading  them,  and  spent 
pey  to  a  large  extent  upon  them.  He  drank  deep  of  these  doctrines, 
not  content  with  merely  sipping  from  the  shallow  cup  of  a  penny 
Bical  I  he  went  to  the  fountain&,  and  again  and  again  lie  went ;  and 
erhat  did  be  say  to  me  I  These  are  hie  own  words : — ^'  I  read  all  these 
I  but  what  could  they  do  for  me  on  my  bed  of  aflfliction  f  When  I 
"  down,  I  betook  myself  to  my  philosophy  ;  but  oh  !  it  bad  a  want; 
;  nothing  to  lean  upon — nothing  to  refresh  the  mind,  Ii  wm  as  drtf 
I  felt  1  imd  a  future  before  mej  but  it  could  do  nothing  to  prepare 
hat.  It  w^as  useless,  I  felt  it  was  all  a  blank,  when  I  looked  back  upon 
here  must  be  something  else — something  that  the  soul  could  rest  upon, 
^(tbe  infidels)  spoke  of  this  world  being  a  blunder ;  but  I  felt  that,  if 
I  were  oo  futurcj  man  was  the  greatest  blunder  of  all.  Could  such  crea- 
I  be  meant  to  be  here  just  for  a  few  years — it  may  be  in  sorrow — and 
ass  into  annihilation  ?'* 

process  through  which  this  young  man  passed,  till  be  rested  firmly 
%  on  Christ  Jesns  for  salvation,  was  a  gradual  one.  When  I  first 
I  bira^  he  had,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  got  rid  of  bis  atheism,  but  be 
ived  the  Saviour  to  be  only  a  man.  Through  the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
fit  upon  the  instructions  given  him,  he  grew  rapidly  in  his  knowdedge  of 
t  things.  As  nothing  was  taken  for  granted,  what  was  ad  nj  it  ted  was 
jinore  firmly  adhered  to.  It  was  not  merely  my  own  conviction,  but  that 
ker  Christian  friends,  that  he,  after  a  time,  attained  to  a  saving  know- 
F  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,     Many  a  warm  grasp  of  the  band j  many 
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a  grateful  look  and  word,  I  had  from  him,  testifying  how  thankful  he  felt  fd 
my  endeavours  to  guide  him  to  the  Saviour. 

He  grew  most  rapidly  in  knowledge.  Never  have  I  seen  saeh  anxietjt 
learn.  With  the  greatest  eagerness  he  longed  for  my  visits,  and  urged  m] 
speedy  return,  alleginc^ — "I  have  so  little  time  now  to  learn  about  t 
8aviour."  "Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  about  the  character  of  Christ ;  I  wL«b 
have  clear  and  full  views  of  that ;  and  tell  me  some  of  His  promises  to  th( 
that  seek  Him."  As  I  dwelt  on  that  character — its  faultless  excellence  ai 
unexampled  benevolence  and  compassion,  and  showed  how  willing  the  Savio 
ivas  to  receive  sinners^  as  evinced  by  His  invitations  and  promises,  and  c(rt 
£rmed  by  actual  fact,  his  eye  gazed  and  glistened,  and  he  drank  in  vnth 
avidity  which  showed  how  strongly  he  felt  that  this  was  just  the  Savioi 
for  him. 

"  Speak  to  me,"  said  he  aofain,  "  of  Christ  crncified.  When  I  think  wk 
I  have  been,  I  wonder,  can  He  have  mercy  on  me?"  When,  in  reply,  Irt 
ferred  him  to  the  sermon  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  to  JoH 
Bunyan's  supposed  objections  of  those  who  heard  the  Aposlie,  and  the  repi 
in  every  case  to  their  cry, "  Is  there  mercy  for  me  I"  "  Yes,  for  everj  one 
you  ;"  he  met  roe  by  8a3ring,  "  O,  but  I  have  despised  the  Saviour  so  loa 
It  is  only  on  what  seems  a  death-bed  I  have  sought  Him;  will  He  receive  me* 
I  assured  him  that  yet  the  Lord  was  willing  to  be  gracious,  and  pointed  hi 
to  the  dying  thief  finding  mercy  at  the  eleventh  hour.  '*  O,  but  my  faith 
^veak,"  said  he.  "  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  but  you  have  faith  ;  and  if,  with  til 
faintest  and  feeblest  faith,  you  look  to  Him,  you  shall  find  Him  ready 
willing  to  save."  As  he  did  not  seem  satisfied  with  such  assurances,  I 
on  to  tell  him  that  the  brazen  serpent  was  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
of  Israel,  and  though  an  Israelite  had  even  spoken  against  it,  and  laughi 
at  it,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  look  upon  it  producing  a  cure,  and,  whi 
bitten,  had  refused  to  look  at  it  himself — if,  when  his  sight  was  failing,  ai 
his  eye  becoming  dim,  he  but  looked  upon  it,  he  would  be  healed.  *'  Even 
was  the  Son  of  Man  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  n 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."   The  answer  was  sufficient:  he  found  peace 

On  sevet^al  other  occaisions  I  found  him  greatly  cast  down.  Gloom  hi 
p^athered  over  his  soul.  He  could  get  no  comfort  in  thinking  about  Chrii 
When  asked  if  anything  had  occurred  to  cause  such  a  state  of  mind,  k 
replied,  "  Thoughts  of  the  past,  and  these  old  ideas, — they  often  come  a 
trouble  me  now,  and  cast  a  cloud  over  my  mind.  I  wish  you  to  show  i 
the  superiority  of  Christianity  in  some  of  its  strongest  lights,  that  I  maj 
able  to  drive  these  things  away."  He  could  not  hinder  memory  from  bringi 
back  infidel  and  blasphemous  ideas ;  and  his  experience  shows  the  evil  io^ 
fluence  of  such  thoughts,  which  not  only  rob  of  comfort  while  they  are  helc 
but  recur  to  distress  when  the  soul  otherwise  would  enjoy  peace. 

In  speaking  to  him,  one  day,  of  the  scheme  of  mercy,  I  referred  to  ti« 
fact'that  the  work  of  Christ  did  not  give  rise  to  the  love  of  God,  but  thi$ 
God's  love  issued  in  that  work.  He  at  once  looked  up,  his  counteDance 
beaming  with  delight,  and  said,  "  That  is  a  striking  view  ;  I  like  that.  Th«f 
(infidels)  try  to  show  that  God  is  a  stem^  unyielding,  and  austere  Bein^. 
They  always  represent  Him  in  that  way."  I  directed  him,  in  confirmation  of 
what  I  had  said,  to  John  iii.  16, — "  God  so  loved  the  world,  thai  He  gave  His 
only-begotten  Son."  This  gave  him  peculiar  pleasure,  and  he  dwelt  on  it 
with  growing  satisfaction,  as  taking  out  of  his  way  what  had  been  to  him  a 
great  stumbling-block. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  but  pray,"  said  he,  on  my  inquiring  one  evening  as  to 
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mse.     I  replied  that  I  knew  nothing  more  appropriate-    It  was  an 

r  m  which  he  spent  not  a  lit tb  of  his  time,  when  hia  diseiise  pertnitled 

have  anj  peaee,  especially  after  ho  was  unable  to  read.     Amidst  a 

" I  came  upon  binii  tlie  earnefltnean  of  his  agonising  supplication  tbr 

ling  grace  could  scarcely  be  surpassed*  and  his  cry  waa  not  iliftregarded, 

lettering  hia  room  at  un  unexpected  time,  I  found  hia  landlady  reading 

I  lie  could  not  read  hiraself.     He  bad  asked  her  partictibrly  to  read 

Don  on  the  Mount*     On  my  taking  notice  of  the  passage,  "^^Thatdia- 

said  he^  **  waa  always  a  favourite  with  me,  even  when  1  was  an 

1  used  to  think  I  would   have  liked  to  associate  with  a  man  who 

I  expression  to  such  noble  sentiments,     I  thought  he  mizst  have  hmd 

\  heart.*'     It  was  with  far  greater  reliab  now  that  he  Ibtcned  to  tbeaa 

,  m  the  worda  of  o n e  w  h o  s pake  a s  ne  ^re r  man  » pak e*   Th ero  wtm  nothing, 

his  fidl  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  he  loved  more  to  dwell  ypon  than 

of  Christ;  and   in  the  discourses  of  tlie  Saviour  he  found  an 

ent  for  that  divinity.     Hence,  when  near  his  death,  and  referring  to  the 

sof  one  of  his  former  inlidel  associate.^,  he  added,  ^*I  have  just  said  fare- 

►  Hra,    I  told  him  that  I  was  a  Christian  now,  and  that  I  w;is  sure,  if  he 

the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  must  come  to  the  conclusion 

s  divine.     He  would  not  prooHse;  but  said,  that  as  the  recjuest 

I  such  a  dear  friend  as  I  was,  it  was  deserving  of  his  serious  atlen- 

Ithis  he  would  give  it,"     Tljis  person  kept  a  shop  in  Dundee,  for 

lof  penny  periodicals,  and  supplied   large  quantities  of  an  infidel 

I  got  a  message  from  Alexander  to  him  ;  but  ere  it  could  be 

I  he  had  left  for  Amenca.     Who  can  tell  but  that  the  farevvell  of  his 

•mpanion  may  yet  ho  brought  home  to  his  heart,  and  be  made  the 

Dt  of  bringing  him  back  to  that  Saviour  whom  once  ho  professed  to 


itingthiB  person,  I  asked  if  he  bad  been  long  an  infideh  **No,"  said 
it  is  not  long  since  he  was  a  professing  Christian,  Indeed,  he  waa 
much  in  that  way.  He  was  superstitious*  His  belief  waa  not  the 
It  of  knowledge  or  intelligencej  and  he  passed  fronoL  one  extreme  to  the 
r.'*  Accurate  Bible  knowledge,  well-grounded  acquaintance  with  the 
iand  doctrines  of  Scripture,  is  necessary  to  meet  the  plausibilities  and 
fetriea  of  infidels, 

JWrftl  timea  Alexander  expressed  a  wish  to  be  able  to  tell  me  the  methods 
iQ  by  infidels  to  propagate  their  opinions,  I  know  not  that  he  could  have 
aaniciited  any  special  information  upon  the  point*  One  thing  he  him- 
IfttioM  to  rejoice  in — that  his  efforts  had  been  but  few  for  snch  a  purpose, 
I  know  from  others  that  he  was  often  engaged  in  argument^  and  was  by 
llans  unwilling  to  o:»ve  utterance  to  theoretical  and  practical  infidelity. 
Wievedthat  be  had  done  little  to  influence  others;  but  he  regretted  that 
influence  had  not  been  all  in  the  diiierent  direction.  He  wisljcd  to  live, 
'  Iw  might  do  something  to  counteract  the  evil  he  might  have  caused* 
WW  never  able  to  give  ma  the  information  be  intended  to  give  on  this 
*ct  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  infidels  are  active  in  spreading  their 
ttttDs,  and  it  becomes  Christians  to  be  active  too, 

llmsbtien  mentioned  that,  when  I  first  visited  him,  he  had  discarded  hia 
ttim*  Br]d  seemed  disposed  to  Listen  to  what  I  told  him  of  Divine  truth, 
lecially  of  the  way  of  salvation.     He  had  evidently  become  thou^^htful. 


t 
I 


Imving  learned  how  this  had  been  brought  about,  I  asked  him  if  there 
been  anything  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  in  -which  God  had  aroused 
*~  a  aenie  of  liis  need  of  something  better  tlian  his  former  priucipleSj  or 
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to  a  conviction  of  the  being  of  a  Grod.  "I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  litl 
dream  I  had,"  said  he :  "I  dare  say  you  will  count  it'silly,  but  it  led  me 
think  about  God."  I  assured  him  that,  so  far  from  having  any  such  feelii 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it — ^that  God  had  many  ways  of  bringing  back  1 
wanderer,  and  might  make  use  of  a  dream  as  He  had  done  in  the  case  of  Jo 
Newton.  "  Well,"  continued  he,  "  I  was  laid  down  with  this  trouble.  0 
night  I  fell  asleep,  and  thought  I  was  dead,  and  that  I  came  to  the  river  ik 
is  spoken  of  in  heathen  mythology."  The  Styx  ?  said  I.  "  Yes.  I  da 
know  how  that  happened  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  dream  ;  but  I  came  to  t 
Styx,  and  Charon  took  me  over  to  the  other  side  ;  and  O !  it  was  a  beaud 
country,  beyond  what  tongue  could  tell — trees,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  a 
birds  of  every  plumage,  and  rivers  clear  as  crystal,  and  beautiful  trouts 
them.  I  was  left  there  alone.  Looking  around  me,  I  saw  upon  a  risi 
ground  a  company  of  people  assembled,  none  of  them  old,  all  healthy  a 
fine-looking  people,  and  all  very  happy.  I  looked  at  them,  and  saw  in  I 
midst  of  them  a  person  such  as  I  never  saw  before.  He  was  not  old,  i 
yet  he  had  a  most  venerable  look ;  he  wa's  a  most  stately  and  majestic  perso 
he  bad  the  most  remarkable  countenance,  and  eyes  beaming  with  benev 
lence  and  kindness,  and  he  was  a  great  deal  taller  than  any  of  them.  Tb 
all  seemed  to  rejoice  in  being  with  him,  and  he  seemed  to  wish  speciallj 
make  them  happy.  When  I,  came  near,  he  never  looked  at  me,  nor  seeoH 
to  know  me,  but  to  neglect  me.  I  said  to  myself.  That  is  God,  and  I  wishi 
to  be  amongst  the  rest,  and  iq  be  as  happy  as  they  were.  I  fell  on  my  h 
and  said,  *  Will  you  make  me  an  outcast?'  'No,  my  son,'  said  he, 
are  all  happy  here ;  it  would  destroy  the  happiness  of  all  if  any  one  w 
unhappy;'  and  he  put  out  his  hand,  and  lifted  me  up.  In  a  short  time 
all  dispersed,  and  I  went  away  by  myself.  I  hadn't  gone  far  till  I  met  i 
sister — a  good  sister  she  is  and  has  been  to  me.  We  walked  together,  a 
miring  the  country,  and  very  happy.  I  turned  round,  and  saw  the  persoa 
took  to  be  God  sitting  on  a  rising  ground,  and  smiling  upon  all  the  couoli 
round,  and  I. said,  *  How  can  we  be  but  happy  when  God  smiles  upon  as 
and  I  awoke."  "  But  how  did  the  dream  affect  your  mind  f  "  said  I.  "0* 
thought,"  he  replied,  "  Well,  now,  that  is  just  as  it  is  in  this  world.  ^ 
have  God's  works,  and  benevolence  is  seen  in  them  all.  He  has  made  tli 
earth  beautiful,  caused  the  trees  to  grow  and  the  flowers  to  spring,  and  taugl 
the  birds  to  sing  so  sweetly.  We  cannot  go  out  and  see  the  beauties i 
nature  in  a  fine  summer  day,  although  we  never  think  of  God,  witlai 
having  our  hearts  dancing  with  joy.  And  I  said  to  myself.  That  is  no  iffll 
ginary  being  I  was  dreaming  about.  I  see  God's  smile  on  everything,  ai 
His  wish  to  make  His  creatures  happy ;  and  if  we  do  not  know  and  lo? 
Him,  He  is  not  to  blame,  though  we  had  no  Bible  but  nature."  "  But  thert 
is  no  thought  of  a  Saviour  in  all  that.  Were  you  not  rather  disposed  t» 
universalist  views, — that  God  would  save  every  one  f  or  did  not  some  sudfc 
thoughts  arise  from  this  dream?"  "Yes,"  said  he,  "that  was  the  effect, at 
first,  upon  my  mind  :  but  it  was  a  great  thing  to  have  got  the  length  I  did.* 
It  was  in  this  condition  of  mind  I  found  him  ;  and  I  have  already  stated  that 
he  gradually  progressed  till  he  understood  and  embraced,  in  its  leading  truths,^ 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

It  was  not  long  after  having  the  conversation  just  detailed,  and  wbiclt 
left  him  in  a  5tate  of  great  exhaustion,  that  he  asked,  "  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  1  I  am  afraid,  when  I  think  of  the  past,  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  it."  In  reply,  I  mentioned  the  most  prevalent  opinions 
amongst  divines ;  but  such  did  not  greatly  lighten  his  burden,  as  indeed  I 
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D(  expect  it  womW.    The  effect  wft§  different,  however,  when  he  wa» 

that  no  one  who  rested  upon  Cbrist  tbr  salivation  could  have  been 
f  of  this  Sin,  seeing  the  sins  of  such  a  one  were  forgiven  for  His  sake, 
lanotlier  occasion  he  was  troubled  with  a  fear  of  a  very  different  kind, 
lam  afraid/'  said  he»  ^'  that  I  trust  too  much/'  "  Well,"  I  replied,  **  that 
ods  upon  what  you  are  truRting  in.  If  it  be  in  Christ  crucified ^  you 
.  trust  too  much  ;  if  it  be  in  yourselfi  or  in  anything  about  youri^elfi 
oh  trust  for  salvation  is  utterly  wrong."  '*  Oj' *  said  he,  with  great 
ness  and  earnestneas,  '-*■  I  have  no  trust  in  myself,  but  all  in  Christ*" 
St,  then/'  said  I,  '''^as  much  as  you  like — as  much  as  you  can/* 
iny  long  and  interesting  conversations  I  had  with  tliis  young  man.  In 
[them  he  evinced  the  greatest  desire  for  more  full  and  comprehensive 
"litance  w^ith  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  bis  advancement 
remarkable.  Under  his  trouble,  which  at  times  wag  very  severe, 
taaniiested  much  patience  ;  and  when,  occasionally,  tljere  was  something 
t  opposite  kind,  he  was  afterwards  greatly  grieved  on  account  of  it.  He 
the  Scriptures ;  and  bo  long  as  he  could  read  for  himself,  nothing 
deil  hira  greater  satisiaction  ;  and  when  his  eyesight  tailed  him,  he  sough t, 
n^  opportunity,  the  iissistance  of  others*  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  he 
levidence  sufficient  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  hia  conversion  to  God ; 
jtboogh  death-bed  repentance  is  often  very  doubtful,  I  believe  that  in 
f««e  it  was  the  repentance  which  needeth  not  to  he  repented  of.  Though 
I  prcvionsiy  been  an  entire  stranger,  his  case  was  to  myself  one  of  tlie 
it  interest ;  and  I  have  detailed  it  thus  in  the  hope  that,  by  the  blessing 
J  Holy  Spiritj  it  may  he  useful  to  others.  If  it  has  a  voice  specially  to 
a,  it  is  to  young  nten  ;  and  if  it  contains  a  special  warning,  it  is  to  them 
re  Q/bad  tjomptmion^  and  bad  books.  These  were  the  means  of  leading 
young  man  astray,  and  his  call  ft-om  his  death-bed  ia  to  keep  at  a 
lace  irom  both,  and  to  keep  both  at  a  distance.  The  summary  of  these 
!  was  given  by  him  in  a  few  words,  which  it  were  well  for  young  men 
nember  ; — ^^  Bad  compakioks  and  the  pubuc-house  made  me  w^hat 

IwM  a  bad  companion  who  put  first  into  his  hand  a  bad  book,  and  had 
liens  and  the  public-house  caused  the  seeds  thereby  sown  to  grow,  and 
other  seeds  and  caused  them  to  vegetate,  till  the  fearful  fruit,  which 
it  have  been  more  fearful  still,  was  the  result.  Young  men,  cultivate 
itilatice  with  the  good,  the  pious  ; — cultivate  acquaintance  with  your 
and  with  whatever  tends  to  confirm  your  faith  in  it,  and  to  lead  you 
e  and  obey  it.  Make  it  the  man  of  your  counsel,  and  those  who  love 
IP  companions.  God,  in  His  mercy,  plucked  this  one  as  a  brand  from  the 
'"^gl  but  it  holds  true  notwithstanding,  that  while  "he  who  walketh 
wise  men  shall  be  wise,  the  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed." 
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12th  of  August  1854,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  House  of  Coramonsj 
i  Tnotion  of  the  honourable  member  for  Shetheld,  Mr  Hadfield,  for  Ke- 
'  delating  to  professors  and  pensioners  at  Belfast,  and  ministers  of  ihe 
^i  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  other  Nonconformist 
^ttoaijutitioDa  in  Ireland,  receiving  money  from  Parliamentary  grants.    Soon 
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^fter  the  publieatien  of  the  Returns  obtained  in  obedience  to  tbis  order, 

4)f  the  eKtraordinarj  and  startling  &cts  revealed  in  tbem  were  noticed 

4Sommented  en  in  this  Magazine  (Janoarj  1855).     All  that  has  since  tni 

spired  in  eonnectien  with  the  working  of  the  Regiam  Donnm,  and  reUtii 

grants,  confirms  the  views  then  advanced  in  oar  pages. 

li  The  Returns,  as  some  of  our  readers  will  remember,  were  incompleb 

,  T  two  or  three  being  wholly  wantincr,  and  others  being  deficient  in  a  few  suba 

dinate  items.     But  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  fit  is  on,  is  somewk 

,  ^  exacting  in  its  way ;  and  besides  having  high  ideas  of  its  authority  in  genes 

|1  I  11|  it  knows  well  the  power  which  belongs  to  it  as  paymaster  of  the  grants 

K  '  yjf  question.     Accordingly,  an    "  Amended  and  Supplemental   Return"  n 

^»  I «j  ordered  on  the  9th  March  1855,  requiring  some  further  information,  to 

|n  supplied  by  Dr  Edgar,  Dr  Cooke,  Dr  Eillen,  Mr  Masson,  Mr  Young,  i 

-       J  »^  Rev.  William  Oibson,  and  the  Rev.  John  Ferrie,  all  then  or  previously  p 

*  fl'^^  fessors  at  Belfast ;  and  by  Dr  Montgomery  and  the  Rev.  John  Scott  Port 

.  H*  Professors  to  the  Association  of  Nonconforming  Presbyterians  in  Irelai 

*lU*  This  second  order  was  satisfactorily  obeyed  by  all  the  parties  concerna 

I     ,^1  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Young,  whom  the  Speaker's  letter  had  i 

f  ^     '  reached  in  consequence  of  his  address  not  being  known  to  the  Post-offifl 

^  I  A  note  appended  to  the  Parliamentary  paper  containing  the  replies  of 

I  !  parties  above  mentioned  states  that  Mr  Young's  reply  is  wanting  for  thei 

^  I  son  specified ;  but  hints  pretty  distinctly  an  assurance  that  it  would  be  foi. 

I  coming  within  a  certain  limited  time.     ^'  A  letter  has  been  transmitted 

*  him  through  the  Pay  master- General  in  London,  calling  for  the  Return 

I  quired,  as  his  address  is  known  to  that  department,  by  whom  his  pensioo 

lA  now  paid."     This  is  the  Parliamentary  way  of  saying,  "  JVo  Eetun, 

'f  Regium  Donum  ;"  and  very  right  it  should  be  so. 

.  I  There  is  nothing  in  this  second  Return  affecting,  in  any  respect,  thegefl 

ral  conclusions  which  the  writer  in  this  Magazine  founded  on  the  preTHH 

4  and  more  ample  document.     Professors  Edgar  and  Gibson,  for  whom 

^5  appearance  was  made  formerly,  now  report  the  number  of  students  atten 

ing  their  classes^  the  former  giving  39  as  the  number  in  the  class  of  Svsi 

matic  Theology ;  the  latter  7,  in  that  of  "  Christian  Ethics."     The  dispari 

between  the  two  classes,  in  respect  of  attendance,  is  explained  by  the 

cumstance  that  theological  students  are  required  by  regulation  to  attend 

former  class  for  more  than  one  session  ;  the  latter  for  one  only.     Profei 

I  Porter,  in  supplement  of  his  previous  reply,  states,  that  from  two  of  the  th 

students  in  his  theological  class,  he  received,  in  the  session  specified  in 

Parliamentary  order,  a  fee  of  Two  Guineas  each  ! 

To  those  who  wish  information  as  to  the  working  of  ecclesiastical  gr«n> 
to  Irish  Presbyterians,  a  much  more  important  supplement  than  that  prt 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  furnished  by  a  highly  accompli'^ 
minister  of  the  Irish  General  Assembly — the  Rev.  William  Oliver  of  Du" 
luce,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Coleraine.  In  1856,  this  gentleman  published  tl« 
second  thousand  of  a  work  entitled,  Pastoral  Provision ;  or,  the  Income  of  ^ 
Irish  Presbyterian  Clergy  shown  to  he  Insufficient,  etc,  etc,  (Belfast :  M^Conih. 
We  have  read  Mr  Oliver's  book  with  deep  interest.  It  is  a  masterly  per 
formance  in  many  respects.  We  do  not  wonder  that  its  first  thousand  wai 
so  rapidly  disposed  of  as  to  demand  a  second  almost  immediately.  Oursifl" 
prise  is,  that  a  third  and  fourth  and  fiftieth  thousand  were  not  required  tf* 
fast  as  the  press  could  furnish  them.  The  contents,  however,  are  not  of  tii« 
y  kind  which  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  might  wish  to  see  scattered  freelj 

throughout  the  empire.     We  have  received  a  copy  through  the  kindness  of 
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E  Voluntary ;  and,  m  our  readers  are  not  likely  to  obtain  it  in  bulk^ 

ect  them  lo  thank  ys  for  presenting  it  in  sample* 

jleadinw  for  an  increased  ministerial  support,  Mr  Oliver  does  not  forget 

ttswhidi  Irish  Preabyterian  ministers  have  upon  the  Government  for 

ed  Parliamentary  ^mnL     They  have  heen  very  loyalj  very  useful 

^ag  Ulster,  and  so  forth*     As  to  their  loyalty,  if  it  be  of  that  kind 

Bst  be  bought  by  a  grant  of  money,  smtxll  thanks  to  them  for  it :  we 

I  them  of  millions  of  British  subjects  who  are  as  loyal  as  they  are, 

Fnothing,     If  the  aecumutation  of  Re^ium  Don«m,  which,  according 

*  Ulster  standard,  muat  he  due  to  the  Dissenters  of  England  and  Scot- 

twho  Imve  been  faithfal  to  the  Revolution  settlement  from  the  lime  of 

i  of  Orange  downward,  were  to  be  put  into  the  next  estimates,  and 

fcted  by  that  Paymaster-General  who  has  Professor  Young*a  address, 

|nM  need  a  new  tax  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  Regium  l>onum.     They 

''^Tilised  Ulster  !    Not  quite^  it  would  seem  ;  not  so  weil  as  the  White- 

jthodists  have  civilised  Wales,  or  the  Congregationists  Lancashire, 

■Be  Church  and  other  Seceders  Scotland ;  for  all  these  hare  taught 

pie  the  rule  of  ScripSnre^  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should 

b  Gospel  J  and  not  that  tlicir  living  should  be  derived  one'third  from 

ll,  and  tu?o-thirds  from  the  public  taxes.     But  the  Donum,  we  are 

I  the  result  of  a  compact  between  King  William  and  the  Presbyte- 

iters  who  Joined  his  camp  when  he  went  over  to  conquer  Ireland 

es  and  th  e  Papi  sta »    I  f  th  i  s  c  om  pac  t  w  as  Jiucl  i  a  sac  i*ed  th  in  g,  w  hy  h  as 

lotYen  broken?    Why  have  the  tax-payers  been  made  to  pay  more 

|tiew  augmentation  of  the  grant?    W^iil  the  Irish  General  Assembly 

:  with  '*  the  twelve  pounds  a-year  promised  by  King  William  to  each 

sbyterian  ministers  in  the  camp  at  Hillsborough?*'  (p.  27^    If  the 

\  may  crave  a  readjustment  of  the  compact  to  suit  themselves,  the 

surely,  may  hold  that  it  is  capiable  of  being  modified  on  the  other 

be  public  interest ;  and  tliat,  if  the  thing  be  wrong  in  itself,  it  ought 

[perpetuated  for  William's  oath's  sake,  and  them  that  sat  at  meat 

Do  the  Irish  Presbyterians  maintain  that  the  arrangement  with 

rrinitarians  of  Ulster,  as  w^ell  as  that  with  the  Popish  chaplains  in 

ons  and  British  regiments,  is  irrevocable  for  the  same  reason?     If 

f-us  plainly  that  their  Regium  Donum  is  cltiimed  on  a  principle  by 

burden  of  supporting  Christ-denying  Unitarian  ism  and  Popish 

would  be  rivetted  in  perpetuity  to  the  British  exchequer,  they 

«ct  soon  to  have  other  Christians  besides  the  Voluntaries  moving 

ae  continuance  of  the  grant.     The  single  fact,  however,  that  the 

I  made  annually  and  by  a  dehherative  vote  of  Parliament,  is  conclu- 

of  that  it  was  designed  to  be  reviewed  from  year  to  year,  and  dealt 

rding  to  the  view  which  Parliament  might  t-ake  of  its  merits  for 

K  We  should  be  giving  a  wrong  impression  of  Mr  Oliver's  book  were  we 
liaay  one  to  suppose  that  its  only,  or  even  its  principal  aim,  is  to 
>  more  of  the  public  money  for  himself  and  his  brethren.  No  doubt  he 
I  tanvestly  that  the  paltry  Lw  0  bestowed  by  Government,  in  considera- 

M  the  L.35  raised  by  each  congregation  for  its  minister,  should  at  once 

*uftL,lGO*  Why,  **  the  additional  grant  to*  all  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
aad  Would  simply  feed  the  anti-Russian  army  for  a  single  day.  In 
iources  of  this  great  empire,  it  would  only  be  as  a  grain  of  dust  in  the 
*®    (p.  54).     Whether  such  grains,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  appli- 

n?lio  may  ihink  they  have  quite  as  good  a  right  as  Irish  Presbyterians 
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have  to  the  public  money,  would  not  make  a  dust-heap  too  heavy  for  t 
exchequer  to  lift  and  carry  easily,  is  a  question  which,  as  our  author  d 
not  look  at  it,  we  need  not  wait  to  discuss.  The  motto  he  assumes  on  his  til 
page  is  one  which  we  "V^oluntaries  prize  highly : — "  Even  so  hath  the  U 
ordained,  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel ;"  a 
though  he  does  not  understand  the  words  in  the  purely  Voluntary  sensc^ 
excluding  the  proceeds  of  Government  taxation — money  gathered  from 
and  sundry,  infidels,  Romanists,  and  others,  at  the  point  of  the  sword — jd 
chief  plea  is  addressed  to  the  Christian  people,  as  bound  by  the  law  of  Cbi 
On  this  main  branch  of  his  argument  the  facts  he  assumes,  and  for  the  n 
part,  also,  the  reasoning  he  employs,  are  admirably  put.  We  confess  tl 
though  perusing  his  book  with  the  expectation  and  purpose  of  findiog  ii 
evidence  against  what  we  reckon  a  vicious  system  of  clerical  support, 
have  been  deeply  impressed  with  its  eloquent  appeals,  and,  forgetting  { 
hostility,  have  been  filled  with  regret  that  a  church  which  can  produced 
writers  as  Mr  Oliver  should  continue  under  a  yoke  so  galling  and  profitf 
as  this  Regium  Donum. 

In  dealing  with  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  the  Government  grant  il 
natural  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  effect  of  such  increase  in  former 
stances.  Mr  Oliver  tells  us,  p.  54,  ''  that  whilst  the  Parliament  has  shovi 
disposition  to  advance,  the  people  have  shamefully  retrograded."  Agaii^ 
28,  "  They  have  stood  in  the  position  they  have  occupied  for  a  century  aa 
half:  in  many  instances,  like  the  crab,  they  have  been  going  backward." ' 
truth  of  these  statements  is  strikingly  borne  out  by  a  comparison  of 
amount  of  stipend  paid  by  the  different  congregations  of  the  Synod  of  Ul 
and  Presbytery  of  Antrim  at  the  close  of  last  century  (as  furnished  by 
Killen  in  his  continuation  of  "  Dr  Reid's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Cha 
in  Ireland,"  p.  615),  and  the  amount  paid  in  1854,  according  to  the  Pad 
mentary  Returns.  In  1799,  the  average  stipend  raised  by  the  182  cong 
gations,  mentioned  in  Dr  Killen's  list,  was  about  L.52,  10s. :  five  y« 
ago,  with  all  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  improvements  which  hi 
been  going  forward  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Irish  General  Assemi 
the  average  stipend  paid  by  the  518  congregations  sending  in  returns 
according  to  Mr  Oliver,  about  L.40.  To  account  for  this  diminutioOt 
alleging  a  diminished  ability  on  the  part  of  Irish  Presbyterians  to  suii| 
Gospel  ordinances,  would  be  to  spoil  the  argument  founded  on  0 
civilisation  and  prosperity.  The  only  explanation  which  can  be  giva 
the  increase  of  the  Government  grant  during  the  period  specified.* 

The  effects  of  the  Regium  Donum  in  freezing  up  the  sources  of  Christi 
liberality,  have  been  pretty  fully  exhibited  in  this  Magazine  before,  partid 
larly  in  our  numbers  for  January  1 855,  and  August  1856.  It  would  leadi 
to  repeat  much  of  what  was  said  in  these  two  papers,  were  we  to  follow  J 
Oliver  through  all  his  illustrations  of  the  niggardly  spirit  by  which  h 
church  is  distinguished.  We  must,  however,  give  his  analysis  of  the  tabk 
of  1854. 

*  In  1690,  the  grant  obtained  from  King  William  was  L.1200;  in  1792,  it  h" 
reached  the  sum  of  L.8500;  in  1803,  it  became  L.17,141,  2s.,  Irish  currency;  in  ^^ 
it  rose  to  L.38,000 ;  and  last  jear  it  was  L.42,000.  Every  new  Presbyterian  chart 
(consisting  of  twelve  families,  or  fifty  individual),  made  up  of  converts  from  Fop«^ 
or  Scotch  Presbyterians  settling  in  Ireland,  and  able  to  raise  L.35,  of  which  l^ 
must  be  contributed  by  themselves,  will  be  an  addition  of  L.70  to  the  grant ;  so  tw 
with  the  success  alleged  to  be  attending  Home  Mission  and  anti-Romanist  effow 
by  agents  of  the  Irish  Assembly,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  amount  of  Donum  m*! 
be  ten  years  hence. 
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im^jBtng  this  document,  a  very  painful  exlubition  of  p&rslmDnions  dealing  to* 

IlliG  clergy  at  once  flaaliea  upon  the  eje,  Tht  facts  disclosed  are  so  discreditable, 

ay  be  thougbt  hit^hiy  inaprudcnt  to  pyblish  lliem.     My  fltit^wer  is,  they  are 

ttlreadj^  atid  put  into  the  rery  hands  that  are  likclj  to  maku  a  good  tise  of 

>  our  disgrace  and  disadraTitagep 

^ow  thiit,  in  dissecting  this  document,  I  will  appear  odioaa  in  the  sight  of 

Be  it  so.     Are  we  to  allow  the  gau^ene  to  fester  for  ever ;  and  is  there  no 

I  rise  up  sufficiently  fearless  and  honest  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom,  though  it 

I  touch  the  unfortunate  victim  to  the  quick  ?    Fresbytenanistn  is  now^  if  ever,  in 

"bu  to  do  its  duty.     It  has  remained  in  this  laud  over  two  centuries  ;  and,  if  ia 

Bcy  still,  1  ti^ki  when  is  it  likely  to  be  released  from  its  leading  striugs?    I  mil 

\  making  long  commenta.    Let  facts  vpeuk  for  ibemRclves.    And  if  particf  get 

',  let  Ihem  disproFO  my  statemeuts^  or  turn  their  wrarh  into  the  right  direction.    If 

are  been  guilty  of  causing  this  actual  state  of  tniitterj^,  that  is  no  fault  of  mmo, 

■^  r  should  Ihey  be  ashamed  of  their  own  prodoctiou  ? 

iQ  tables  tell  us  that,  in  connection  with  the  General  Assenihlyj  apart  from  TTni- 

^  CovenanterBj  and  other  minor  sects,  thero  are  about  450,000  adherents,  payiug, 

^  ras  1  cnn  reckon  up,  L. 1^,748,  I  Is.  7jd.   Now,  we  hare  a  perfect  right  to'con- 

>h  individaal  us  the  object  of  ministerial  aitcntion.  Infants  have  to  be  baptized, 

uded  to  when  sick ;  jouthg  catechised  and  trained  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and 

I  prayed  with  and  exhorted  ;  and,  what  is  the  amonnt  contributed  by  each  in- 
1?    Exactly  teupcuce  u-year,  or  considerably  less  than  one  farthing  per  week; 

be  it  obser\''ed,  even  including  the  large-hearted,  and,  in  many  iu^tanceBi 

!ij liberality  of  Belfast,  Dublin,  Londonderry,  and  other  influeutia!  towtif  I     That 

fr every  vveek*s  servicej  preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  and  pastoral  duties  on  Oihar 

Wigregational  visitation,  catcehising,  celebration  of  niarriage-s,attepdiug  funeralSj 

{the  sick,  addressing  public  meetings,  and  numerous  other  minor' requireTnents, 

» presented  by  each  perr^on  with  the  munificent  sum  of  one-fifth  of  a  penny 

'!    Here  is  the  brand  of  disgrace  engraven  upon  our  foreheads,  that  has  made 

isbg-stock  to  the  English  Voluntaries,  the  Irish  Romau  Catholics,  the  noble 

i  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and,  in  short,  to  eyery  denomination  of 

*as  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

f  «noEher  naode  of  reckoning,  each  family  contributes  one  penny  per  week  to  the 
t  of  their  pastor,  or  one-third  what  a  poor  labouring  man  would  give  for  the 
kra  of  his  three  children  at  a  National  School ! 

I I  grow  sick  of  the^e  calculations  ;  and  I  merely  introduce  them  to  expose  the 
e  absurdity,  that  our  people  give  as  much  as  they  are  abie  toward  the  main- 
!  of  their  pastors, 

i  leaking  over  the  same  document,  the  following  facts  appear  r — The  aTerage 
1  of  each  niinUter  is  L,40per  annum.  In  the  whole  Assembly,  consisting  of  467 
Titioas,  there  are  but  sixty-nLne  self-snstaining — that  ia,  the  income  of  whose 
I.  derived  from  nil  sources,  bounty,  stipend,  manses,  or  bequests,  amounts  to 
bd  upwards.  Suppose  we  take  the  low  standard  of  L.  120  a-year  from  all  sonrces, 
Kttg  a  congregation  to  the  rank  of  self-sustaining — a  view  which  I  shall  endea- 
y  disprove  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  we  have  but  forty-one  additional,  or,  upon 
^  principle,  HO  in  the  whole  Church  supposed  to  be  self-sustaining,  or  less  than 
Hburth  of  the  entire  Assembly!  Besides,  there  are  no  less  than  146  congregations 
"'  p^J  their  minis  ters  from  L,40  to  L,30  a-year ;  lii7  that  eon  tribute  between  L.ao 
"'SO,  t^r  little  over  the  keep  of  his  horse,  notwithstanding  the  Government  screw 
jL,S5  qualification,  and  thirty-nine  that  actually  give  below  L,ao  a-jearf 
^  h»ve  thus  arrived  at  the  astounding  conclusion,  that,  in  a  church  composed  of 
Igtegations,  ou  the  most  liberal  view  of  the  case,  there  are  357  that  only  give  a 
Itujjport,  leaving  their  pastors  to  eke  out  111©  necessary  means  by  farming,  mer- 
fl^i  or  any  other  woridly  employment  they  please.  And  yet  the  hue  and  cry  is 
^against  the  worldly  employraent.q  of  the  clergy  I  Here  is  a  simple  analysis  of 
\  atid  1  leave  it  to  prodnce  its  lessons  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  it  doth  most 
"'%  concern/'— Pp.  ^4,  35, 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  habit  of  leaning  upon  th^  puldic  for  the  sapport 
ffiligious  ordinancea  !iaa  taught  them  to  neglect  the  right  ecu  a  claims  of 
'*if  ministers  ;  but  there  ia  worse  niggardliness  thtin  even  this  in  the  ope- 
on  of  the  system.     The  constant  study  Tvith  this  people  seems  to  he  how 
^  tbey  can  do  for  religion,  and  yet  be  members  of  a  Presbyterian  church, 
prosecution  of  thia  aim,  what  is  it  to  them  that  the  spiritual  and 
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eternal  welfare  of  their  children  and  youth  are  sacriGced,  by  denying  tl 
the  privilege  of  attending  public  worship,  when  that  would  cost  two  shilli 
or  half-a-crown  a-year  for  a  sitting  in  the  church !     This  point  is  si 
put  by  Mr  Oliver. 

"There  is  a  deluded  impression  that  church  members  only  are' to  be  accommodi 
It  is  forgotten  that  the  youth  of  our  land  chiefly  require  the  ordinances  of  religio 
protect  them  from  early  vice,  and  to  make  them  models  of  holiness  and  Tirtoe. 
enter  a  rural  church  upon  the  Sabbath,  how  melancholy  is  the  spectacle  presen 
The  congregation  is  composed  of  persons  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life ;  and  ri 
does  the  eye  light  upon  *  the  lambs  of  the  flock.'  The  father  either  stalks  in  si 
or  followed  by  a  full-grown  son  or  daughter.  The  lovely  spectacle  is  denied  d 
seeing  a  Christian  parent  leading  in  his  little  cherubs  to  take  their  seats  amid 
family  of  God.  The  mother  is  left  at  home  to  tend  her  household,  and  to  watch  i 
these  little  ones  who  might  have  been  equally  under  her  own  and  the  Divine 
in  the  holy  sanctuary.  The  youths  are  turned  adrift  upon  the  country.  Ther 
permitted  to  amuse  themselves,  to  associate  with  neigh bouriug  children,  to  vii 
profane,  and  trample  under  foot  the  Lord's  day,  to  consider  religion  as  by  no  q 
the  business  or  privilege  of  the  young,  and  to  live  till  manhood  in  utter  contemj 
the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Gospel. 

"  1  need  not  trace  this  irreligious  spring  through  the  corrupt  streamlets  of  an 
pure  and  licentious  life.  If  the  parent  is  pastorally  remonstrated  with  for  this  j 
neglect  of  duty,  and  why  he  violates  our  Lord's  command,  *  Suffer  the  little  childre 
come  to  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,*  he  is  not  ashamed  to  reply,  *  O,  sir,  we  have< 
two  sittings  in  the  church.  These  wiU  only  accommodate  my  wife  and  self,  ot 
oldest  son  or  daughter  and  myself, and,  therefore,  I  cannot  bring  them.'  Poornaa 
hearted  man  I  For  a  few  shillings  you  will  compel  your  family  to  rob  God  of  9 
Sabbath  day  in  the  year,  and  live  in  the  utter  neglect  of  religion.  For  a  few  shili 
you  will  rear  them  up  in  absolute  estrangement  from  God  !  For  a  few  shillings 
will  barter  their  undying  souls  with  the  devil !  For  a  few  shillings  you  will  stifle 
young  and  fervent  cry  to  drink  from  the  fountain  of  the  Word  of  Life  !  O,  will] 
money  saved  deliver  them  in  the  hour  of  judgment,  or  purchase  for  them  a  tid 
heaven  ?  I  can  conceive  no  act  more  diabolical  than  that  of  a  Christian  parest 
liberately  taking  a  silver  key,  and  locking  against  the  child  of  his  affections  the  gl 
that  lead  to  the  kingdom  of  God." — Pp.  32,  33. 

But  why,  our  Scotch  Presbyterian  readers  will  ask — why  should  not  tb 
parents  be  dealt  with  by  their  sessions,  and,  if  necessary,  cast  out  of 
munion  for  such  shameful  neglect  of  parental  duty  ?     Why  T    Just  be( 
this  root  of  bitterness,  the  Regium  Donum,  is  here  again  in  operation.  I 
humiliating  for  a  Christian  minister  to  be  forced  to  write  as  follows  !— 

"  Crippled  as  we  are  with  pecuniary  embarrassments,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  r 
tain  salutary  discipline.     A  church  is  just  able  to  eke  out  the  *  qualification'  of 
a-year.  An  influential  member  has  committed  a  gross  offence.  If  treated  in  proper 
to  his  criminality,  he  threatens  to  leave  the  congregation.    His  presence  might  be 
pensed  with ;  his  annual  contribution  cannot,  else  the  church  is  threatened  with 
loss  of  all  her  emoluments.    The  poor  pastor,  stunned  with  the  apprehended  dang 
tries  to  introduce  extenuations  of  the  crime,  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  and  thus  d 
guilty  deed  is  strangled,  and  discipline  outraged.  Even  where  matters  have  not  arriv( 
at  this  crisis,  the  loss  of  an  important  personage  is  a  serious  consideration,  andtem] 
us  to  wink  at  sins  that  should  not  be  treated  with  impunity." — P.  70. 

The  same  pressing  necessity  which  leads  the  minister  to  retain  members 
whom  he  ought  to  dismiss,  too  often  urges  him  to  get  hold  on  members 
whom  he  ought  to  leave  alone.  Mr  Oliver  adverts  to  the  "  unbrotheriy  can- 
vassing or  competition  for  hearers"  which  prevails  among  the  ministers  o! 
his  church.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  nearly  a  hundred  congrega- 
tions, the  stipend  raised  is  either  exactly  L.35,  or  but  a  trifle  beyond  it. 
Now,  in  such  a  case,  the  loss  or  gain  of  a  single  hearer,  even  if  he  were  by 
no  means  a  liberal  one,  may  be  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  Cburcb, 
involving  the  loss  or  gain  of  the  L.70  received  in  name  of  Donum,    Ori{» 
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ve  but  eleven  faraiUes,  and  fewer  than  fiftj  hearers,  the  accession 
il)%  whose  direct  pecuniary  value  to  the  congregation  may  be  no 
the  half-crown  a-year  paid  for  a  sitting,  shall  be  as  good  afi  hJO 
ister*8  incgine.  Hence  the  desperation  scramble  for  hearers.  II 
were  only  a  proyoking  of  one  another  to  superior  diligence  ia 
visiting,  and  clasa-kecping,  there  would  be  le&s  ground  for  shame 
t;  but,  8 ays  Mr  Oliver,  p.  30,  "  I  am  constrained  in  truth  to  sayj 
itimea  we  are  iti  danger  of  ussinj^  unlawful  arts  lo  win  over  hearera, 
these  arts,  not  the  least  effective  ia  the  proffer  of  cheap  sittings, 
tive  ia  usually  reciprocated.  If  one  try  bj  it  to  induce,  the  other 
ours  by  it  to  retain  or  reclaim."  It  is  thus  the  people  are  taught  at 
""  to  undervalue  Cliristian  ordinances  :  first,  by  the  Government 
a  itself  two-thirds  of  the  minisjter's  support ;  and,  next,  hy  the 
striving  wliich  can  do  leilst  for  its  own  ministry.. 
ir  evil  resulting  as  obviously  from  the  Donijm,  as  at  present  regu- 
the  encouragement  it  gives  to  division  in  churches.  We  by  no 
Tt  that  3  tyrant  majority  in  a  congregation  should  have  its  own 
things,  or  that  a  defeated  minority  should  be  precluded  from  the 
rming  themselves  into  a  separate  church  ;  bat  surely  some  check 
,  to  hinder  (he  abuse  of  this  liberty.  It  is,  in  general,  an  effee- 
upon  merely  factious  divisiun,  if  the  minority  know  that  by 
they  wiil  have  to  support  ordinances  for  themselves.  But  the 
anges  all  that.  By  providing  that  twelve  malcontent  families  in 
tloa  shall  be  able,  by  raising  L.35  a-year  of  stipend,  to  take  their 
a  their  former  brethren  by  setting  up  a  rival  church,  a  stimulus  is 
iseontent  and  feuds.  Mr  Bright  mentioned,  in  his  speech  to  Parlia- 
ly  1854 — and  we  are  not  aware  that  this  part  of  his  speech  has 
d  in  question — the  case  of  a  man  who,  being  compelled  to  re» 
office  of  elder  in  one  of  the  congregations,  got  together  another 
ion,  and  in  a  short  time  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  Regium  Donura> 
in,  we  find  the  Donum  a  mocker  of  the  order  and  discipline  of 
ae, 
ight^  in  the  speech  we  have  just  referred  to,  points  out  the  effect 
ant  in  separating  the  congregation  from  the  minister,  and  destroy- 
feelings  which  men  who  assemble  in  a  plnce  of  worship,  and  have 
'one  man  to  officiate  in  the  pi^rformance  of  that  worship^  ought  to 
Itain  towards  him.  The  observation  was  founded  on  the  fact,  that  in 
>  during  the  prevalence  of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  certain  Presbyterians, 
Jgh  the  Moderator  of  Aj^sembly,  Dr  Morgan  of  Beltast,  sought  to  be  re- 
W»  on  the  plea  of  poverty,  from  raising  the  L.35  requisite  to  their 
feters  obtaining  the  J>onum*  Mr  Oliver  confirms  this  representntion  of 
^«nt  of  kindly  respect  on  the  part  of  the  people  towards  their  mini  Esters, 
^  ^^ye,  in  administering  this  censure,  ho  speaks  of  the  offenders  as  the 
^'igious;"  but  as  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  under  a  pastor,  we  must 
firstatid  them  to  be  inelnded  among  the  Christiiin  people. 

tara  ashmiied  to  add,  popnlar  jcnlousy,  or  a  desire  to  keep  the  mmistTy  down,  ope- 
•Uf^elj  nmonpr  the  iiTeligious,  Envy  or  jealousy  ia  a  miilipaant,  tbuiigh  a  nntural 
J>a.  Men,  under  the  power  of  natnral  malignity,  will  iodulge  it,  though  its  tjbject 
nc  etsnsecratcd  ficrviiiit  of  God.  Fov  Feaeons  I  shall  asfeign  hereatter,  the  desire 
Jj*»i«  to  elevite,  mther  thim  depress,  the  ijftcred  office.  Bat  there  is  no  liccf^unting 
™^s.  Seme  would  pn^fer  to  see  their  pantor  dependent,  lest  he  might  become  too 
Jj  and  cither  lord  It  over  them,  or  neglect  thcni.  To  nvoid  thejie  dangers,  they 
^  iiiciipapirate  him  for  hk  hicth  fanctions,  cut  away  biu  rei:ourcee,  and  steep  him 
•  Wurld ;  harais  hia  mind  with  the  dread  of  wftnt^  and  th^  render  him  incapable 
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of  studj ;  dig  up  the  roots  of  charity  in  his  bosom,  and  by  needfal  and  close  i| 
tion  to  trifles,  expose  him  to  live  a  worldling,  and  die  a  miser." — F.  32. 

In  a  worldly  point  of  view  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  kind  of  dignity  assod 
with  the  receipt  of  Government  pay;  and  the  more  independent  of  his  coi^ 
gation  a  minister  is  in  this  respect,  he  will  probably  think  himself  endl 
in  general  society,  to  hold  up  his  head  the  higher;  but  the  mutual  coi 
nication  of  good  gifts  is  God's  own  ordinance  for  maintaining  the  tx^QS 
pathetic  bond  between  a  Christian  pastor  and  his  people.  The  Establishu 
principle,  fully  carried  out,  destroys  this  bond  entirely.  The  Donum^ 
rubbing  away  two-thirds  of  it,  leaves  it  like  what  the  Atlantic  cable  3( 
months  ago  was  said  to  be — partially  broken,  and  so  requiring  unnati 
force  to  carry  even  a  brief  message  along  its  wires. 

With  a  pastoral  provision  so  utterly  inadequate  as  Mr  Oliver  describe 
and  no  compensation  in  the  respect  yielded  to  them  by  the  people,  itisf 
to  see  that  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  holds  out  few  inducements^ 
young  men  to  enter  its  ministry.  Accordingly  the  supply  of  divinity 
dents  seems  to  be  gradually  drying  up.  "  Only  six  or  seven  annual 
trants  are  registered  in  Queen's  College  as  candidates  for  the  Presbyta 
ministry"  (p.  5).  On  this  subject  we  have  more  exact  information  d 
speech  delivered  by  the  author  before  the  Coleraine  Presbytery,  1st  A 
1856,  and  published  as  an  appendix  to  his  book. 

"  In  the  minutes  of  Assembly  for  the  year  1853  there  are  but  ten  graduates  reca 
ready  to  enter  the  Divinity  Class ;  in  those  of  1854,  there  are  but  nine ;  and  in  18i^ 
last  year,  there  are  but  three,  in  a  body  consisting  of  508  congregations !     Out  ofi 
of  108  licentiates  and  ordained  ministers,  without  charge  the  other  year,  it  app 
from  'M'Comb*s  Presbyterian  Almanack' for  the  present  year,  we  can  now  com 
little  over  half  the  number.    From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  there  were  tw« 
four  ministers  ordained  in  the  body  during  the  past  year,  only  three  of  whom  were: 
sionaries  for  foreign  countries  ;  and,  to  meet  this  annual  demand,  we  have  but  ti 
students  yearly  entering  the  Divinity  Hall !     How  long,  I  ask,  will  it  be  till  thevl 
list  of  probationers  becomes  .exhausted  under  this  scanty  supply  ?    This  is  a  soil 
question,  and  ought  to  be  pondered  over  in  secret  at  a  throne  of  mercy.    I  tremble  »i 
1  approach  it.    Next  in  importance  to  the  removal  of  the  oil  of  grace  from  Heareu, 
the  destruction  of  the  candlestick  that  holds  it,  and  makes  that  grace  visible.  1 2u»i 
given  to  despair.    I  know  God  will  provide.    But  He  provides  by  the  use  of  mel 
and  perhaps  the  present  agitation  throughout  the  Church  may  be  the  means  Hel 
designed  to  honour,  to  ward  off  the  terrible  catastrophe.    I  again  put  the  fearful 
tion — How  long  will  it  be,  under  existing  arrangements,  till  the  Church  of  our  U 
will  not  possess  a  man  to  fill  our  pulpits,  to  minister  in  holy  things,  and  to  lead  ti 
and  heavy-laden  sinners  to  Jesus — when  one  and  another  of  those  eyes  that  nowt« 
so  brightly  with  love  to  souls  shall  grow  filmed  and  dark — and  one  and  another  of  t)« 
hands  that  now  handle  the  Word  of  God  so  faithfully  shall  fall  paralysed  by  thesiife' 
and  one  and  another  of  those  hearts  that  now  bleed  for  the  evils  that  shall  befall  repfl 
bate  sinners  shall  cease  to  throb— and  one  and  another  of  those  joyful  lips  that  bij 
poured  the  balm  of  consolation  into  many  an  aching  conscience  shall  be  still  in  d^ 
— and  one  and  another  of  those  venerable  heads  1  see  around  me  '  shall  moulder  c« 
and  low'  amid  the  dampness  of  the  tomb — how  long  will  it  be  till  not  a  man  befoai 
to  fill  their  honoured  post  in  manning  the  walls  of  Zion  ?    Hear  it,  ye  Presbyterians ( 
Ulster!    The  awful  catastrophe,  which  nothing  but  Almighty  power  and  mcrcT» 
avert,  must  inevitably  take  place  in  less  than  four  years  from  the  present  period!.' 

"We  have  not  room  for  more  of  these  painful  extracts.  Indeed,  we  shoiw 
not  have  reckoned  ourselves  bound  to  notice  the  subject  at  all,  were  it  e^I 
that  our  money ^  the  public  exchequer,  is,  against  our  will,  employed  to  perj 
petuate  the  evils  which  Mr  Oliver  deplores.  We  hold  it  best,  as  a  geu^^ 
rule,  that  sister  churches  should  not  expose  each  others'  faults ;  but  the  ca* 
is  altered  when,  by  being  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  an  errino 
church,  we  are  made  participators  in  her  errors.     Many  of  our  readers  ^^ 
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noticed  that  the  subject  has  been  obtruded  upon  us  this  month  by  the 
rtcnacy  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Chureh,  ibrough  her  ageot  in  ^coi- 
in  seeking  subscnpiions  from  our  con<,'regatioiig  in  aid  of  one  of  the 
General  Assembly^sMiasions*  A  correspondence,  which  has  been  pub- 
'in  aorjie  Glasgow  newspupers,  between  this  gentleman-^Mr  M,  Pat- 
Ediuburgb  —  and  Mr  Henry  Bruce,  Gla^gasv,  in  reference  to  an 
ilia  belmlf  of  the  Assembly's  "■  Mijisiun  to  the  Roman  Catholies,"  ha^ 
ijiated  much  of  what  we  have  advanced  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  Mr 
lias  long  been  known  throughout  Scotland  aa  an  earnest  tmd  walch- 
lardian  of  the  interests  of  Voltintaryism^  and  in  the  present  in.^taiice  be 
ooe  a  service  whidi  entitles  him  to  the  best  thanks  of  the  Voluntary 
t  It  would  have  given  ns  piensure  to  embody  here  tbe  s^ubstanee  of  hiii 
JetterS;  wtire  it  not  that  this  would  require  us  to  repeat  a  good  deal  of 
ihm  formerly  been  publisiied  in  this  Magazine, 

is  no  part  of  United  Presbyterianism  to  withhold  sympathy  and  support 
the  benevolent  operations  of  fellow-Christians  who,  in  some  points* 
from  ourselves.  This  our  Irish  brethren  of  various  denominations 
f,  and  have  often  proved,  to  the  benefit  of  their  schemes  for  the  evange- 
loa  of  Irel:ind,  Witliin  the  last  ten  years,  missions  to  the  Irish  Boman 
oiks  have  excited  rfpeeial  interest  among  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and 
fti  a  considerable,  sbare  of  their  liberality*  It  must  be  owned,  how- 
tbsit  the  labours  of  Irish  Presbyterians  in  this  department  have  liot 
comroended  themselves  to  favour  among  us<*  This  cannot  bo  won- 
at  in  view  of  the  facts  on  which  we  have  been  commenting.  No  sepa- 
of  the  accounts  of  the  mission  to  Roman  Catholics  from  otlter 
les  of  the  General  Assembly's  accounts,  can  alter  or  conceal  the  fact 
rery  conversion  from  Popery  by  Presbyterian  mis-iionariea  co tints  as  a 
in  making  up*  a  church  which,  as  soon  as  it  can  muster  twelve  fa  mi- 
nd raise  L.20  annually  (to  which  the  Home  Mission  Fund  may  contri- 
iht'  additional  LJ5  necessary  for  the  qualification),  may  claim  L.70 
from  Grovernraent,  and  bo  extend  and  perpetuate  the  evib  of  the 
'  Donum,  We  do  not  say  that,  were  it  impossible  except  on  such  a 
to  send  the  Gospel  to  Irish  Romanists,  the  work  should  be  left 
but  when  other  evangelical  missions,  against  "which  no  objection  of 
bolds,  are  already  in  tbe  field,  these  have  certainly  a  preferable 
n  consistent  Voluntaries.  B»  E, 
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r'Yoa  never  fail  to  remind  the  friends  of  evangeheal  reh^on  that  in  these 

Hmly  an  in  the  days  of  Jude.  there  is  an  urgent  call  to  **  contend  earnestly 

I  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  ^' 

I  hastiest  summary  of  passing  events  is  jsufStcient  to  convince  us  that  our  Divine 

iW  still  many  en etJ lies;  and,  as  a  watchman  on  Zion*s  towers^  jou  keep  her  cili- 

I  awake  to  tbu  dingers  which  threaten  their  goodly  city  from  Popery  and  infidelity^ 

\M^  Bruee,  in  one  of  hia  lettemto  the  Glasgow  HcmM,  notices,  that  whtle,  according 
^Itst  fiiifinclal  report,  the  A.^soTnbl7  paid  its  raiesion  agent  in  Scotland  a  ealarj  of 

^1  its  receipts  from  ^cotlund  anioxiiitGd  to  only  L.179,  2&.  4d,,  so  that  Scotland  ia 

*^^J  a  barden  npon  the  Irish  Mission  Fund. 

>  m*  HO.  Il.f  HEW  SEBl£S.  ^ 
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and  a  growing  worldly-mindednefig.  The  Popish  dement  in  onr  national  school 
<iemands  serious  inquiry ;  but  the  books  which  are  to  form  the  minds  of  the 
race  may  be  as  harmful  from  the  good  seed  they  want,  as  from  the  evil  seedl 
contain.  For  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  true  Christianity  has  another  enemy  w 
once  was  formidable,  and  which,  though  oft  defeated,  and  not  now  our  chief 
culty,  is  not  to  be  disregarded,  since  it  is  now  craftily  insinuating  itself,  as  an  i 
of  light,  into  the  hearts  of  our  children  and  the  homes  of  our  peasantry.  1 
are  those  who  would  exalt  the  Virgin  Mary  to  the  place  of  Jesus  :  we  have  h 
also  of  those  who  would  bring  down  the  Son  of  God  almost  to  a  level  with  M 
Books  dividing  Christ's  honours  with  a  creature,  and  books  ignoring  Christ 
Divine  Redeemer,  are  alike  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  to  one  of  the  latter  class  we  si 
a  moment's  attention. 

We  were  deeply  interested  in  a  recent  newspaper  notice  of  a  new  hymn-bod 
the  million,  entitled,  **  Hymns  of  Devotion  and  Duty,  collected  and  arrange 
Joseph  Bateman,  LL.D.,"  and  published  by  Routledge  and  Co.,  London.  The 
was  noticed,  not  for  the  nature  of  its  contents,  but  for  the  quantity  of  its  m 
which,  at  the  price,  is  a  literary  marvel; — ^there  being  no  less  than  400  hymns d 
fied  imder  different  headings,  with  an  index  of  subjects  and  Scripture  texts,  be 
an  index  to  eveiy  verse,  and  a  list  of  suitable  tunes :  all  at  one  penny. 

We  instantly  procured  the  book ;  but  had  scarcely  glanced  at  a  single  pagei 
we  suspected  something  wrong.  The  notice  we  refer  to  had  found  fault  alone 
the  numerous  deviations  professedly  made  from  the  original  phraseology,  a 
which,  it  was  remarked,  was  too  common ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  we  can  poll 
an  obvious  reason  for  the  verbal  changes  complained  of.  They  are  designed, 
to  make  the  hymns  more  rhythmical,  or  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  deTol 
but  to  exclude  important  truth.  Few  or  none  of  the  alterations,  so  far  as  we 
judge,  are  improvements,  even  in  the  structure  or  external  drapery  of  the  hji 
it  is  quite  apparent  the  uniform  design  has  been  to  change  their  sentiment, 
hymns  are  otherwise  of  the  sweetest  and  best  in  oiu:  language  ; — expressing 
devotional  feeling,  but  the  one  which  alone  can  give  life  to  our  devotions— Iw 
Christ ;  inculcating  every  duty  but  faith  in  Christ ;  giving  thanks  for  jevery  bla 
but  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ;  and  praying  for  every  good  gift  bB 
interest,  through  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  • 

The  book  is  dangerous  simply  from  its  omissions  ; — ^implying  that  there  idi 
Christianity  without  the  cross  of  Christ ;  salvation  without  a  B^deemer ;  pietj 
religion  without  a  Mediator ;  presenting  the  truth  without  its  marrow  and  its  poi 
filling  the  mouth  with  sweets  without  nourishment ;  and  tuning  the  ear  to  tbei 
ravishing  music,  which  yet  leaves  untouched  the  heart's  most  sensitive  chord,  i 
adding  to  all  this,  the  names  of  the  holy  men  whose  righteous  souls  abhorred 
doctrines  their  works  are  made  to  sanction  and  teach. 

It  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  the  atonement  is  not  prominent  in  the  book  that 
us  to  suspect  its  purpose ;  for  in  most  of  the  hymns  selected  we  would  not  loo 
an  express  reference  to  that  all-important  theme ;  but  it  is  the  fact  that,  wha 
original  hymns  magnify  the  person,  or  offices,  or  work  of  Christ,  they  are  studu 
and  systematically  altered  to  something  of  infinitely  less  consequence. 

Let  your  readers  take  the  book,  if  they  deem  it  worth  their  while,  and,  with 
any  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  our  hymnology  than  our  own  unique  colled 
affords,  they  can  form  their  own  judgment.  They  wiU  scarcely  believe  that  a  bi 
for  devotion  excludes  the  only  medium  of  access  to  the  Father ;  but  that  such  is 
case,  a  few  instances,  which  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  will  show.  And  as 
matter  may  escape  the  notice  of  our  more  doughty  champions,  who  could  bir 
expect  a  foeman  woifthy  of  their  metal  to  be  lurking  in  a  penny  hynm-book,  one 
the  least  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  will  not  be  reckoned  presimiptuous  in  gin 
him  battle,  or  rather,  simply  disclosing  his  hiding-places. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  candour  in  the  very  first  page  of  the  book,  where  i 
have  a  note  that  a  certain  ^<  mark  implies  that  the  original  first  line  of  the  bjl 
has  been  altered  or  omitted.  In  other  respects,  also,  many  of  the  hymns  will  1 
found  to  vary  from  the  author's  copy."  But  whether  this  is  to  prevent  the  re«^ 
from  thinking  he  has  been  imposed  on  in  a  theological,  or  merely  in  a  literary  jx* 
of  view,  we  cannot  say.    It  must  be  allowed  also  that  the  name  of  Jesus  frequaV 


Nfisiis  on  the  cross ,^Jcsuii  ttrisiiioj  from  the  tomb, — Jesus  as  conquermpf, 
i^ing:  His  re^-t'flrd.  He  is  called  jMaster^  and  Saviour,  und  Saji  of  God,  and 
6e  is  iteknowlcilged  to  be  *'  one  ivith  G<)d  ;"  but  we  knon'  how  ibese  titles  can 
lerpreted  of  ChrUt  ^a  mi\y  tbe  San  of  Mun.     No  liigber  place  is  given  to  Him 

Kan  example  of  tht^  virtue*  wludi  are  enjoined.  He  ia  not  adored  as  ibe 
ttT  source  of  the  graces  of  which  He  is  the  puttem.  There  is  not  one  act 
ibip  paid  to  Him  ■  not  one  prayer  breath eii  to  Him  ;  nut  one  expression  of 
Bim ;  no  profeesiott  of  His  tmmc  ;  nothing  a.sUcd  fur  lib  bake ;  no  confitlence 
t  work  ;  no  joj  iit  bis  eiialtatioB,  and  no  lookiag  fur  His  second  coming.  God 
Sillier  if^eifer  represente<i  as  tbe  sole  ohject  of  worship, — prais^ed,  it  may  be,/>r 
Clirist, — but  Jesus  Himself  is  spoken  of  an  if  He  bad  now  no  interest  in  us  or 
Oil  us  ]  as  if  He  could  not  hear  our  pnijerSj  or  did  not  delight  in  our  praise  ; 
m  sljurtt  He  did  nothing,  nieritoriouislj,  to  secure  those  biesfiings  whidi  in  the 
i«lodiou*5  strains  nre  asked  or  acknowledged.  Where  praise  cannot  but  in 
ihipebe  allowed  the  Siiviour,  without  the  rejection  of  certain  hj  mm  altogether, 
^iken  of  only  as  coming  with  "  messages  of  grace,"  or  as  faillifuH/  doing  the 
'  His  heavenly  Father. 
are  several  expressions  allowed  wlijcli  at  first  sight  might  seem  to  contra- 
atrictures  ;  hut  why  liucb  omissions  and  alteraliona  as  the  following  t 
'llie  hymn,  "  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day,"  is  contracted  to  exclude  much 
tmth,  the  couplet — 

"  Once  He  died  our  «onls  to  save, 
Whereas  thy  victory^  0  grave  ?  " 

*^  All  thy  terrors  we  can  brave, 
Where*s  ihy  victory,  boasting  grave  ?" 

Missionary  Hjnin,  besides  other  significant  alferatiunsi  the  la£t  Yerte, 
^fittr  tansonied  nature,"  etc.,  is  thus  transmuted— 

"  Till  o'er  the  earth  the  banner 
Of  troth  ^hall  be  unfurled, 
And  grateful  love's  bo  Faunas 
Ee-eebo  through  the  world.'' 

nmg  Hymn,  tlie  second  verse,  which  should  be,  *'  Forgive  mej  Lord,  for 
on,"  etc,j  is  weakened  into 

"  Forgive  me,  Lord,  I  humbly'  pray^ 
The  ill  that  I  hare  done  this  day." 

5ynin  on  tbe  Nativity  has  this  aubatitutCj 

"  Hark,  tbe  herald  angels  sing 
Glory  to  the  eternal  King, 
Glory  be  to  God  above. 
And  on  earth  be  peace  and  love  I" 

leline,  **  We^re  marching  thro*  Immanuers  ground,"  is  rendered  " thro' 

ed  ground.'*     Instead  of  *^  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul,"  and  "  Hide  me,  0  my 
I  bide,"  we  have,  '^  0  thou  lover  of  my  soul,"  and  "  Hide  me,  O  my  Paiher, 
d  in  the  '*  Happy  Land,** 

**0  how  they  sweetly  eiug, 
Worihy  is  our  Baviour  King," 

"  O  how  the  J  sweetly  Btng  to  Heaven*a  et^trnal  King/* 

J  more,  in  the  beautiful  hymn,  **  Come,  Thou  Fount  of  every  blessing,"  the 

M\ih  expresses  the  Chrisitian's  strongest  obligationK,  ^'  Jesus  sought  me 

stronger,"  etc.,  is  quietly  elinnrialed.     Compare  also  lljmns  100,  101, 

S,  ^S2,  307,  ^9h,  in  this  hook,  with  Hymna  2a7i  16,  184,  420,  224,  S60, 

fmtrowncoliectign. 
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Your  readers  are  now  prepared  for  a  denial  of  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  i 
sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  6th  hymn  begins : — 
"  Sing  to  the  Lord !  exalt  Him  high  I 
The  undivided  One!" 

And  but  one  Person  is  praised  in  all  the  doxologies.  God's  Spirit  is  mentionedi 
prayed  for,  but  as  an  influence,  and  not  a  person  ;  though  the  work  we  ascriii 
the  Spirit  is  duly  confessed.  It  is  the  one  God  who  originates  the  work  of  saki 
of  His  free  grace,  who  renews  and  moulds  the  heart,  who  is  our  Strength  and  SUy, 
on  whom  we  must  depend  for  all  things.  We  might  produce  examples,  but  wai 
space  forbids.  We  are  sorry  that  such  a  book,  the  cheapest  by  far  that  has  erere 
nated  from  the  press,  and  which  contains  so  much  that  is  good,  is  thus  rendered 
admissible  into  our  schools  and  cottages.  We  know  the  value  of  hymns  and  s 
songs  as  a  means  of  instilling  truth  into  the  opening  mind  :  the  enemy  also  la 
their  value,  and  publishes  through  them  another  gospel  than  the  gospel  of  J 
Christ.  Could  we  not  have  the  same  hymns,  unaltered,  brought  within  the  n 
of  the  poorest  child  ?  A.  H 

Ob&ney,  January  1859. 


THE  BENEVOLENCE  MARKET. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PREBBTTEBIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sib, — In  connection  with  the  controversy  on  the  RegiumDonum  now  being  can 
on  in  the  Glasgow  Herald,  between  Mr  Pattison  of  Edinburgh  and  Mr  Brnl 
this  city,  allow  me  to  mention  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  illustrative  of 
perseverance  with  which  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers  press  all  and  sundry  hen 
subscriptions. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  called  on  by  several  of  these  gentlemen,  and  on  demai 
from  whom  they  had  obtained  jny  name,  I  never  got  a  satisfactory  answer, 
making  inquiry,  in  another  direction,  I  found  that  there  lives  in  Glasgow  a  pt 
whose  sole  occupation  consists  in  bringing  over  Irish  Assembly  ministers  to  eo 
subscriptions.  This  individual  furnishes  them  with  names  and  an  estimate  of 
subscription,  on  which  he  levies  a  commission  of  6  per  cent.  My  informant 
this  man's  list,  classified  into  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  IVee  Church, 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  found  that  the  last  of  these  was  by  far  the  larj 
No  wonder  Mr  Pattison,  the  Irish  Presbyterian  agent  for  Scotland,  reckoned 
large  return,  by  inserting  his  advertisement  in  our  Missionary  Record! 

I  may  also  add,  that  the  enterprising  Glasgow  agent  accompanies,  when  reqd 
his  clients  to  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  of  the  contributors  in 
places  he  keeps  most  accurate  lists. — Yours,  etc., 

Glasgow,  JamAUxry  6,  1859. 
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"Wats  of  the  Line:  A  Monograph  on 
Excavators.  12mo.  Pp.  167. 
Edinburgh:  W.  Oliphant  and  Co. 
The  aim  and  spirit  of  this  book  are  in  the 
highest  degree  praiseworthy.  It  narrates 
a  course  of  benevolent  operations  in  which 
the  writer  engaged  for  the  benefit  of  a  band 
of  railway  labourers,  by  whom  the  quiet  of 
her  country  home  was  for  a  time  invaded. 
Instead  of  studying  to  make  their  presence 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  little  offensive  as 
possible  by  carefully  avoiding  them,  she 
regarded  their  arrival  as  a  call  in  Provi- 


dence to  seek  their  best  welfare.  The 
terest  of  her  book  consists  in  the  gn| 
delineation  of  their  singular  ways^  and 
account  of  encouraging  success  attend 
her  efforts  to  promote  temperance  andei 
cation  among  them.  But  little  is  sail 
their  improvement  in  religious  knowled 
or  of  the  author's  labours  among  then 
this  highest  department  of  usefnlnl 
The  reason  assigned,  that  '*  their  utti 
ances  of  religious  feeling  were  alwi 
made  in  strict  confidence,*'  does  not  wbol 
reconcile  us  to  the  absence  of  such  ioiiv 
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might  hsLYG  lielped  Chris ti an 
their  attempts  to  coram utiic ate 
truth  to  the  rude  and  the  depraved  ; 
lag  the  book  in  the  chftrftcter  claimed 
"  A  secular  narration,"  it  cotitiiiria 
ifal  hints  fiud  ^uggt^ stive  plflTis  for 
ittthropic     From  the  fin^t  chapter, 
"  Breaking  GrotiTid/*  we  quote  the 
l^f  V  way  of  showing  how  Ingeni- 
idaess  contrivea   to    naake  a    bc- 
10  the  good  work  :— 
lieartl,  one  tJiorriin^t  tliat  SLn  acc^ident 
pened  in  the  euctitt^  on  the  previnui 
that  a  navT  V  had  betm  *  neai  I  y  UiHed  * 
h-filip*     l^orthwith  I  jiroeeeded  to 
g,  to  io<|iiii'e  itjto  the  facta  uf  the 
10  a9ce^ttaiu  whether  we  could  ron* 
1/  CO lu Tort  or  :i33igtaiiicet     His  land- 
ed ma  at  anut  into  a  little  back- 
J»lierb  a  uiiddle-a^i'd  man  was  lying 
dean  bed;  bis  'mate*  waa  sittitiij 
reading:  the  Bible  to  liira.     *  I  tt-as 
};  ty  sot  *  en  off  to  fileep  j  he  han*t 
sleep  yet,   nja^um,'  said  tlie  man, 
wns  the  injury?     Well,  he  was  su 
:^t  the  doctor  couldn't  ttll  yet»  but 
ma  liip  wasj  *  i:one  all  to  smu?^h/ 
luld  be  a  loii!?  joh,  of  con  me ;  had 
^lub,  or  did  the  coiupany  or  cun- 
taJu  them  hi  these  cases?    No, 
uy  had   all  got  3d.  a  fortuij^^bt 
'  the    doetor.     But   he  must   he 
by  a  '  gpather'  amoni^'iit  the  men  ; 
uhJ  be  pald^  ami  tiiei^nther  made 
a}%  nnd  they  woulJ  also  make  up 
t  biEi  mate  Bpeitt  in  tendinis  him. 
at>me  bruth  and  riee^tiudthu>f  was 
'ally  accepted.     I  asked  whether 
Ite  to    \m  tViendii  for  him,    '  / 
thank  yis  Miss ;  I  hati't  a  htn 
fifteen  year,  and  ihere'ii  nobody 
liere*^     I  forbore  all  comment  on 
statement,  and  aj^atn  asked  how  I 
.tr  to  hia  conifitrt,    *  Cnuld  ye  find 
with  a  story  in  it,  Mi  as?     That 
un\y  botik  in  the  house,  atul  the 
small  for  my  mate  to  read  oil;  so 
!  to  aleep ;  U  I  da  abut  aiy  eyes,  I 
_  And  Hcreechei^  and  that  shakes  my 
b  pietjes  again.'     t  told  him  that  he 
I  liave  some  tracts  sent  with  his  ditiner, 
K  t  wonid  tiume  and  see  him  a^raln, 
^l*itajd,  '  yoy  are  very  good  then,  Miss. 
^iiliadliidy)said60nn5an  jeM  be  sure 
j*  and  see  after  me  ;  but  us  didu*t  bltevo 
IJSwb  for  the  Ukei  of  we/ 
b  QB^xpected  inquiry  for  a  tract  re- 
^^w  fariiiishmg  the  dtiitired  clue  to  the 
^  of  beciiUarity  on  which  the  navvy 
■*!  himself    Toin'a  littk  ejt tempore  bud- 
<»d  the  outside  kUchen  were  thronged  tjf 
l^inng  by  men  who  Hish^jd  to  hear,  read, 
^ITOW  frum  Uie  &tore  that  lay  on  his  had ; 
ln«  idea  of  at  tempt!  tig  an  occasional 
Qistrlhution  on  the  line  immeiliately 
^  to  tae,    I  stated  the  rase  to  a  kind 
^  'i  th!>  responded   by  a  mosit  liberal 
^1  of  (ra^'ts^  and  1  then  ventured  to  go 
^Utork  at  dhmer-time,  and  offer  them 
**i«i,    They  were  accepted  with  eager 


th&nUfolnefis  ;  'ComlnjEf  at  dinner-time  dldn'l 
intciTnpt  si  eh  as  the^  a  bit — *t  wasn't  like  a* 
when  fi^ks  sot  down  in  Ibi^ir  housen,*  I  said 
that,  when  the  days  were  longer,  I  woald  eall 
at  tiietr  !od<r]ugs  of  an  evening;  whereupon 
a  man  replied  that  hia  *  mJs^iis  wau  to  home 
all  day,  and  would  be  proud  if  I  would  look 
in  upon  her.  She  had  Uved  in  loartriee,  and 
wasn't  atrange  with  jfeutlefoiki*/  From  tluvt 
bfmr  a  friendly  sympathy  was  established  be- 
tween the  railway  men  ami  myself,  that  waa 
to  be  maintained  uoiiiterniptedly  for  tn?arly 


three  yeara,  during  winch  time  I  w«s  gradu- 
ally to  acquire  some  Insight  into  the  sbignlar 
code  of  luatmers  and  mora  I  j*  caHed  by  them^ 
selves  *  The  Way*  uf  the  Line/  *' 

On  the  fanlts  peculiar  to  this  clads  of 
labourers^  and  the  means  by  whieh  to  gain 
their  conddcnce  and  co-operation  in  efforts 
for  tbeir  good^  some  eiECLdlent  observations 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  closing  chap- 
ter t — 

*'  Many  of  the  anecdotes  that  I  have  nar- 
rated would  be  Inadmissibly  triHal  and  In- 
consequent, but  for  their  beoiiug  on  the 
peculiarities  of  life  and  uplnion  of  the  railway 
CJtcavator,  whom  I  have  wished  to  depict  as 
he  will  be  found  midL'r  ordinary  eireum- 
stances ;  and,  mlh  all  his  pahiable  and  ^^ave 
faults,  I  thiid^  it  must  be  evident  that  he  is 
f,'eneralty,  if  not  wholly,  exempt  from  many  of 
those  stereotyped  prejudices  that  form  the 
Especial  ohiitacles  lo  the  impruveraent  of  some 
h  od  ies  of  th  e  wor  Ic  1 1 1  ^'-el  assjes .  The  stolidi  ty 
of  the  a^ricultnrnl  Inhnnrer,  the  do^natie 
scepticism  of  tlie  liiaehini^t^anil  the  haunting 
superstitions  of  the  minei,  have  no  place 
amongst  the  stern  realities  of  the  exeavator'a 
existence ;  he  is  a  prautical  materialist,  upon 
whotn  the  uiiridal  and  invisibltj  eacerd^e  so 
little  influence^  that  even  the  principles  of 
good  and  evil  are  only  known  or  accredited  as 
p ro fane  nbairactions.  With  him  the  p hysique 
constitutes  the  man,  to  which  whatever  is 
ethical  is  a  mure  accessory,  if  not  a  super- 
tlulty- 

"But  let  an)^  one  exhibit  a  triihng  act  of 
disinterested  kindness  towards  him ;  let  his 
better  feelings  be  met  with  appreeiatin<^  sym- 
pathy ;  let  bis  wiekeduess  excite  sorrowfol 
compassion  rather  than  antagonism  and  dis- 
gust. Tell  him  of  the  dignity  of  labour,  and 
that  by  its  imitrumeutallty  he  is  a  benefactor 
to  hi^  country  and  kind ;  that  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  was  bestowed  for  higher  purposes 
than  to  be  wasted  In  drunken  revelry,  or 
sacriiieed  in  the  b ratal  fight ;  and  his  untu- 
tored mind  will  es^pand  beneath  the  induenee 
of  the  new  ideas  of  self-respect  and  self- 
restraint,  surrendering  itself  Implicitly  to 
their  control,  and  invesiting  whoever  incul- 
cates them  vtitii  almost  the  attribiitea  of  io- 
failibility  j— a  respoiisibthty  that  must  be  ac- 
cepted, ontil  reconciled  with  the  eonviction, 
that  it  is  no  conventional  or  arbitrary  standi 
ard  to  which  his  allegiance  is  required ;  hut 
that  he,  in  eommon  with  all  mankind,  is  called 
on  by  his  Creator  to  cast  the  burden  of  accn- 
mulated  sin  at  the  foot  of  tlie  cross,  and  to 
walk  before  Him  in  newneaa  of  Ufe» 
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"  D  i  sappoifltments  and  discouragements  will 
i  lie  vita  My  mark  the  progress  of  this  under- 
t^iking^K  Those  who  start  most  eagerly  in  the 
1^ arrow  way  are  often  the  first  to  tarn  aside 
and  be  offended  at  obstacles  and  diflSculties. 
He  who  knew  th«  end  from  the  beginninsf, 
has  told  u9  that  the  shallow  soil  will  soon  be 
exhausted,  and  the  stony  ground  will  not  re- 
ceive the  seed ;  but  has  He  not  also  said,  *  In 
the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withiiotd  not  thy  hand ;  for  thon  knowest  not 
whetlier  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or 
whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good.'" 

TriK    SlNLESSNESS     OF    JE8X7S:     AN     Evi- 

PKNCB  FOR  Christianity.    By   Dr  C. 

Dllmann.    Translated  from  the  sixth 

German  Edition. 

Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
We  remember  no  more  than  one  English 
book  with  which  this  German  one  may  be 
compared.  It  is  the  "  Incarnation  of  the 
EEenial  Word,"  by  B-ev.  Marcus  Dods; — a 
work  which  arose  out  of  the  discussions 
concerning  Edward  Irving's  heresy  with 
regard  to  the  sinfulness  of  onr  Lord's 
human  nature.  It  is  a  masterly  produc- 
tionj  displaying  a  combination  of  theologi- 
cal skill  and  theological  scholarship  more 
uncommon  in  Scotland  thirty  years  ago 
tliiiu  now.  It  demonstrates  the  necessity  of 
siiil(;i4sness  to  the  successful  execution  of  all 
the  offices  excuted  by  the  Mediator ;  refutes 
the  arguments  relied  on  by  the  champions 
of  the  opposite  error;  and  corroborates 
the  orthodox  doctrine  by  the  testimonies 
of  the  Fathers.  Notwithstanding  a  second 
edition^  with  a  Eecommendatory  Notice  by 
I>r  Chalmers,  it  is  not  much  read  even  by 
theological  students,  probably  on  account 
of  some  defects  in  style ;  yet  it  has  several 
nuble  passages^  that  leave  an  indelible 
impress  on  the  memory.  TJllmann's  work 
being  the  product  of  German  thought,  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  German  controversies, 
ha^  no  more  than  a  general  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  English  Presbyterian.  As 
its  title  is  not  likely  to  convey  an  exact 
idea  of  its  contents,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
give  in  a  condensed  form  an  account  of  its 
plan  and  scope.  The  Introduction  consists 
of  two  sections, — one  on  the  importance  of 
tho  subject,  the  other  on  its  history  and 
literature.  The  body  of  the  work  contains 
four  parts.  The  first  discusses,  in  three 
chapters,  the  idea  of  sinlessness  and  its 
*  realisation  in  the  person  of  Jesus  ; — the 
first  being  on  sin,  the  second  on  sinless- 
nesst  and  the  third  on  the  sinlessness  of 
the  Saviour  as  it  is  represented  by  Biblical 
ex  precisions  of  a  general  character,  by  the 
Gospel  portraiture,  by  the  import  of  the 
ApoKtolic  utterances  on  His  moral  dignity 
ftTid  purity,  and  by  His  own  testimony. 
The  i€cona  adduees  Christianity  itself  asa 


proof  of  the  sinlessness  of  its  Foundei 
considering,  in  four  chapters,  the  ne^ 
moral  life  in  Christianity,  the  new  religioij 
life,  morality  and  religion  united  in  hoij 
nesfl,  and  these  effects  as  caused,  not  byi 
idea,  but  by  a  fact.  The  third  ansvrei 
objections,  whether  as  drawn  against  th 
actual  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  or  against  tii 
possibility  of  sinlessness ;  the  former  beinj 
taken  from  the  development  of  His  Persai 
from  the  development  of  the  Messiani 
plan,  from  the  temptation,  from  other  fad 
and  statements ;  the  latter  from  experient 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  moral  ide 
The  fourth  deduces  infierences  both  i 
respect  to  the  Person  of  Jesns,  alike  in  B 
humanity  and  in  His  divinity,  and  in  ii 
spect  to  His  relation  to  humanity  as  tl 
personal  Revelation  of  the  nature  and  wi 
of  God,  as  the  Mediator  between  God  tA 
sinful  man,  as  the  Founder  of  the  trj 
fellowship  of  men,  and  as  the  Pledge  ( 
eternal  life.  There  is  a  Supplement  on  t^ 
various  opinions  held  regarding  the  tem| 
tation.  In  the  first  chapter  is  an  explain 
tion  of  the  details:  in  the  second,  i«i 
general  view,  embracing  the  explanatioi 
which  represent  the  whole  narrative  a* 
mere  product  of  thought,  and  the  explam 
tions  which  recognise  a  historical  basis  i 
the  narrative.  To  follow  the  author  on 
so  prolonged  a  course  of  discussion  woal 
need  more  space  than  we  can  spar« 
but,  without  professing  to  adopt  his  d( 
finition  of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  ai 
without  professing  to  accept  all  his  doe 
trinal  inferences  in  the  shape  in  ^hid 
they  are  announced  by  him,  we  aii 
glad  to  express  our  opinion,  that  he  ha 
given  us  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  widd 
known  and  frequently  read.  It  is  profoum 
and  erudite.  One  short  extract  must  sa^ 
fice :— "  The  possibility  of  sin  did  indea 
exist  in  Jesus,  but  this  possibility  nevfl 
became  actual  fact :  sin  was  ever  foreij 
to  Him  and  far  from  Him,  outwardlvl 
well  as  inwardly ;  was  ever  absolutely  ^ 
eluded  by  virtue  of  the  moral  power  B 
possessed  in  highest  purity  and  fiibea 
which  in  all  circumstances  proved  itseli 
victorious.  We  are  entitled  to  view  the 
matter  in  this  light  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  the  perfect  man- 
hood of  the  Redeemer  is  affirmed.  I'^ 
even  in  those  passages  in  which  the  God- 
head of  Christ  is  most  explicitly  affirms, 
there  is  no.  intention  to  detract  anything 
from  the  perfection  of  His  human  natnre. 
Now  the  possibility  of  sin  can  never  be 
severed  from  human  nature,  created  as  it 
is,  and  placed  under  the  law  of  developffif^/- 
Nor  will  we  be  unwilling  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  sin  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  if  ^^ 
only  rightly  understood  what  is  mesn^  or 
this  adraissioB)  and  are  careful  to  distiQ* 
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sh  the  possibility  of  scnning  from  a 
iiing  or  bent  towards  sin,"  We  should 
:  state  the  doctrine  thns ;  yet  we  do  not 
iitate  to  recommend  the  book  aa  able 

i  suggestive. 

JSSAYS  BY  MiKISTBRS   OP  THE  FbEB 

Chubch  of  Scotland. 
idinbnrgh:  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.  1858. 
IS  publication  resembles  outwardly  a 
inber  of  one  of  the  Quarterlies.  There 
a  inward  as  well  as  an  outward  resem- 
Dce.  The  nine  Essays  might  have  ap- 
ired  as  so  many  articles  in  the  North 
(tisA  or  in  the  Edinburgh^  if  there  had 
m  prefixed  to  each,  for  form's  sake,  the 
e  of  some  recent  book,  read  or  unread, 
it  is  not  our  vocation  to  review  reviews, 
were  inclined  to  dismiss  the  volume 
h  a  notice  of  a  few  lines,  expressive  of 
( bigh  admiration  of  its  talent  and  its 
rit,  and  of  our  warm  congratulations  on 
!  existence  of  so  much  literary  and  in- 
\eciual  power  among  the  junior  ministers 
the  Free  Church.  But  as  we  wish  our 
idejs  to  peruse  it,  we  shall  lay  its  merits 
ote  fully  before  them. 
The  idea  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
Biiar  collections  of  Essays  already  pub- 
hed  by  members  of  English  and  Scotch 
liversities,  as  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
iiiibargh.  Nine  ministers  belonging  to 
6  same  denomination,  and  probably  con- 
eted  with  each  other  by  ties  of  personal 
tercourse  or  friendship,  have  agreed  to 
ad  fottb  in.  the  same  volume  their  mature 
OQghts  on  soo^  subject  that  shall  com- 
JQd  the  interest  of  intelligent  readers. 
wy  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  the 
presentative  men  of  the  Free  Church, 
om  whom  their  countrymen  may  take 
je  measure  of  its  genius  and  scholarship : 
■^ey  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
je  topics  they  have  discussed  are  topics 
aich  have  a  specially  Free  Church  aspect, 
fin  which  Free  Churchmen  feel  a  special 
'terest:  they  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred 
i»t  there  are  not  many  other  ministers 
*o  conld  write  as  ably  on  many  other 
femes  as  worthy  of  a  hearing.  They 
•^P^y  proffer  these  lucubrations  as  their 
jniributiou  to  the  common  stock  of 
^^^i  in  ow  age,  and  it  deserves  to  be 
cceptedas  most  creditable  to  the  skill  and 
'ody  of  its  authors. 

Ahere  is  an  Essay  on  "  Catholicism  and 
^ctaiianiam"  by  the  Rev.  Islay  Burns, 
^ttndee.  On  a  subject  which  the  sayings 
^  doings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
JJTe  stereotyped  among  the  commonplaces 
y  the  present  geaeration  it  w-ould  be 
'fj»i8h  to  expect  much  that  is  really  new ; 
*"<!  certainly  Mr  Burns'  views  are,  for  the 
«08tpart,  faBMliar  to  our  ears  9^  houaahold 


words.  Tet,  as  he  treats  in  snocession  of 
unity  of  faith,  unity  of  fellowship,  and  unity 
of  life,  he  scatters  at  every  turn  sentiments 
so  catholic  ia  language,  so  ardent  and 
felicitous,  that  the  attention  is  sustained 
and  the  heart  is  wanned  and  expanded. 

*^01d  Testament  Light  on  our  Social 
Problems,"  is  the  production  of  the  Bev. 
William  G.  Blaikie,  A.  M.,  Edinburgh.  A 
fruitful  idea  has  struck  him.  While  the 
judicial  law  of  Moses,  as  such,  is  not  bind- 
ing ou  Christian  nations,  yet,  since  it  was 
promulgated  by  Divine  authority,  it  must 
embody  principles  of  legislation  which  are 
applicable  to  all  lands.  How  did  it  deal 
with  the  social  problems  which  have  been 
most  perplexing  to  modern  philanthropists, 
and  economists,  and  statesmen  ?  This  is 
the  question  that  is  here  discussed ;  and  Mr 
Blaikie  brings  under  notice  such  points  as 
these :— the  partition  of  the  whole  landed 
property  of  the  country  among  all  the 
citizens,  the  provision  for  national  educa- 
tion, sanitary  measures,  a  system  of  regis- 
tration. He  has  shown  much  ingenuity, 
and  acuteness,  and  research. 

"Tertullian,"by  the  Bev.  James  Walker, 
Camwath,  is  a  most  interesting  specimen  of 
ecclesiastical  biography.  He  has  evidently 
read  the  writings  of  the  first  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  which  he  classifies  under  these 
heads: — the  Apologetic,  the  Controversial, 
and  the  Practical.  Being  the  result  of 
personal  knowledge,  his  estimate  of  their 
value  has  a  freshness  and  a  warmth  that 
yield  an  agreeable  relief,  after  poring  over 
compilations  that  have  been  reproduced  a 
hundred  times.  For  the  same  reason,  too, 
his  estimate  is  more  favourable  than  the 
current  one.  TertuUian  is  not  always  re* 
presented  as  being  so  great  intellectually, 
or  morally,  or  theologically.  The  Essay 
will  repay  repeated  perusal,  as  it  is  evi- 
dently the  product  of  much  thought. 

The  "  Haldanes"  is  "  a  Chapter  in  Scot- 
tish Church  History  "  by  the  Rev.  Duncan 
Macgregor,  Glasgow.  There  is  a  slight 
degree  of  mannerism  in  the  style,  which 
lessens  the  pleasure  of  reading  by  remind- 
ing you  of  the  source  from  which  the  ap- 
parent affectation  flows.  There  is  some 
^exaggeration  of  the  merits  and  services  of 
Uie  Haldanes,  who  were  men  rather  to  be 
praised  than  imitated.  There  is  a  little 
inconsistency  in  a  minister  of  the  Free 
Church  contending  that,  instead  of  quitting 
the  Establishment,  they  should  have  striven 
to  reform  it.  Yet  the  two  brothers  were 
excellent  men ;  they  had  a  noble  aim ;  they 
set  themselves  energetically  and  prayer- 
fully to  fulfil  that  aim ;  they  did  much  good 
to  Scotland ;  and  one  likes  the  superiority 
to  prejudice  which  admires  and  extols 
benefactors  of  their  country  and  revivalists 
of  religion,,  although  they  did  not  belong  to 
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the  Church  of  the  Disruption.  There  is 
much  shrewdness  and  some  mental  grasp 
here. 

"  The  Oflferings  of  Cain  and  Ahel,"  as 
"illustrating  faith  and  practice,"  by  the 
Rev.  Donald  M*Donald,  Edinkillie,  Forres, 
is  the  work  of  an  able  thinker.  So  much  of 
his  reasoning  is  hypothetical,  or  is  founded 
on  premises  liable  to  be  challenged,  that 
few  readers  will  be  able  to  accept  all  his 
Yiews  without  dissent.  Yet  he  is  evidently 
an  expert  reasoner ;  and  when  his  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Pentateuch,  Critical  and 
Doctrinal,"  sees  the  light,  as  we  hope  it  soon 
may,  we  expect  that  with  his  ponderous 
axe  he  will  hew  in*  pieces  not  a  few  of  the 
noxious  overgrowths  of  the  forests  of 
Germany.  A  little  more  rhetoric  will 
smooth  the  way  for  the  wider  circulation 
of  his  stalwart  logic. 

"  National  Education  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  special  reference 
to  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  this 
Country,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Nelson,  Green- 
ock, and  "Grammar  Schools,"  by  Rev. 
James  Edward  Carlile,  Brechin,  are  on 
two  different  aspects  of  the  Education 
Question,  and  both  are  characterised  by 
thorough  information  and  liberal  views. 

"Bohemian  Reformers  and  German  Poli- 
ticians: a  contribution  to  the  History  of 
Protestantism,"  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Eder- 
sheim,  Ph.D.,  Old  Aberdeen,  is  heavy  read- 
ing, although  not  devoid  of  the  true 
historical  spirit.  An  interesting  tale,  in- 
dustriously investigated,  has  not  got  full 
justice  in  the  telling. 

;^"The  Future  of  India,"  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith,  Calcutta,  is  a  valuable 
Essay  on  an  important  topic.  It  deserves 
to  find  its  way  into  high  places.  Dr  Hanna 
has  done  good  service  in  editing  this 
volume. 

The  Gkave  :  a  Poem  by  Robebt  Blaib. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Fabben, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. With  Illustrations,  etc.,  sq.  8vo, 
pp.  XXV.  47. 

Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black. 
Notwithstanding  a  few  obvious  blemishes 
which  have  prevented  it  from  taking  the 
very  highest  rank  as  an  artistic  work, 
Blair's  Grave  has,  for  more  than  a  century, 
been  much  read  and  admired  by  the  lovers 
of  true  poetry,  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage has  been  spoken.  It  has  derived  this 
popularity  in  part  from  its  theme.  The 
fact  that  the  grave  is  every  day  lying  open 
around  them,  now  and  then  to  receive  the 
dust  of  the  friends  they  hold  most  dear, 
and  the  certainty  that,  as  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living,  it  is  soon  to  become 
their  own  final  resting  place,  dispose  men 


of  reflecting  spirit,  particularly  when 
that  musing  mood  in  which  poetry  is  m 
relished,  to  take  counsel  with  those  w| 
can  speak  wisely  to  them  of  death. 
have  known   preachers  who,'  thongh 
way  remarkable  in  other  departments 
pulpit  illustration,  seldom  failed  to  fil 
access   to  the  hearts   of   their  audiem 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  pathos  with  whi 
this  one  subject  was  treated  in  almost 
their  discourses.    But,  as  a  work  of  imij 
nation,  Blair's  Grave  displays  undouljl 
genius.       It  is   a  succession   of  famii 
pictures,  luminously  painted,  with,  in 
back  ground,  the  deep  gloom  of  the  va 
and  Gfhadow  of  death,  to  aid  by  cent 
their  effect  upon  the  view,  so  that  they 
print  themselves  indelibly  on  the  read* 
mind,  to  be  recalled  as  the  most  appri^ 
ate  imagery  whenever  his  fancy  tumi 
the  direction  in  which  they  He.    T! 
quality  of  the  poem   adapts  it  specii 
for  pictorial  illustration,  and  we  are  gt 
to  see  that  it  has  found  a  place  in  the 
chosen  series  of  illustrated  works  wM 
the  Messrs  Black  have,  from  year  to  yi 
been  bringing  out  as  gift  books  for 
Christmas  season.      The   designs,  vH 
are  furnished  by  Birket  Foster,  Tenui 
Clayton,  and  other  men  of  eminence 
their  art,  are  admirably   conceived 
strikingly  sketched ;  and  they  receive 
justice  at  the  hands  of  Evans  and  Daii 
Bros,  who  have  been  intrasted  with  tl 
engraving.    The  value  of  the  book  is  mi 
enhanced  by  the  preface,  a  piece  of  bea^ 
ful  criticism,  ishowing  a  sound  appreciaf 
of  the  poem  as  well  as  extensive  readi? 
in  what  may  be  called  the  literature  of  * 
subject. 

Gbologt  and  Genbsis  :  A  Reconciliati 
of  the  Two  Records.  By  the  B« 
Geobge  Wight. 

London;  John  Snow. 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
Geology  and  Genesis  can  be  reconciis 
There  can  be  no  perfect  reconciliation  tl 
there  be  a  perfect  rendering  of  the  tirt 
records.  There  is  still  room  for  honest 
doubts  about  the  exact  meaning  both  rf 
the  testimony  of  the  rocks  and  of  the  tef- 
timony  of  the  hook.  We  are  willing  tJ 
accept  all  the  ascertained  facts  of  geolopy: 
not  being  practical  geologists,  we  accepf 
all  the  conclusions  in  which  the  acknow-* 
ledged  masters  of  the  science  agree.  Bnt 
the  science  is  comparatively  modem :  it  i* 
rapidly  progressive :  it  has  not  yet  reached 
the  final  stage  of  its  development.  ^^ 
accept,  on  the  other  hand,  without  hesita- 
tion and  without  reserve,  all  the  statements 
of  Scripture,  as  infallibly  true  in  the  sense 
intended  by  their  Author.  But  a  correct 
exposition  of  the  Mosaic  nftiratiye  of  the 
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ation  and  the  Deluge  has  not  yet  heen 
lished.  Some  commentators  have  per- 
ted  the  established  canons  of  Biblical 
igesis,  that  they  may  thrust  into  the 
red  page  all  the  marvels  of  modem 
logy :  others  have  twisted  and  tortured 
plainest  facts  of  geology,  to  make  them 
drate  with  certain  arbitrary  theories  of 
iptural  interpretation.  What  is  wanted 
I  commentator  sufficiently  learned,  and 
icieiitly  unencumbered  with  theological 
scientific!  prejudices,  to  be  able  to  tell 
Dot  what  Moses  would  have  written  if 
lad  been  skilled  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
dsh  Association,  or  of  the  Divinity 
tls  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  what 
bas  actually  written.  Our  objection  to 
K  of  the  systems  of  proposed  reconcili- 
m  that  have  issued  from  divines  is,  that 
J  represent  the  Bible  as  unveiling  the 
fets  of  geology  in  a  degree  which  is 
hout  a  parallel  with  regard  to  any  other 
JDce  whatever.  This  book  will  not  con- 
nite  mnch  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
I  'difficulty  to  which  it  relates,  being 
k  more  than  a  reprodnction  of  Dr  Pye 
JuVswork,  of  which  it  may  be  confidently 
inned,  that  the  theory  it  advances  is  too 
»^rate  and  artificial  to  be  the  true  one. 
J  it  may  contribute  much  to  a  result 
ich  is  only  a  little  less  important — the 
tparation  of  the  popular  mind  for  the 
cassions  without  which  the  true  solution, 
en  discovered,  wonld  be  still  unintel- 
We  to  the  masses.  Mr  Wight's  book 
yhe  safely  recommended  to  non-scienti- 
readers  of  average  intelligence,  who 
h  to  learn,  without  any  avoidable  ex- 
'ditnre  of  time  and  study,  what  are  the 
ding  facts  of  modem  geology,  what  are 
'  points  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  these 
to  impinge  on  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
^>  and  what  are  the  principal  modes  in 
ich  it  has  been  attempted  to  harmonise 
'  apparently  conflicting  records.  It  is 
Wj  acute,  fair,  candid. 

AsHBUKN.  A  Tale  by  Auba. 
London:  Saunders  and  Otley. 
Eaim  of  "Aura "seems  to  have  been 
construct  a  tale  which  would  give  her 
opportunity  of  delineating  a  few.favonr- 
characters,  and  of  expressing  her  views 
»  few  interesting  topics.  In  the  deli- 
ition  of  the  characters,  she  has  been  so 
oessful,  that  some  of  them  are  likely  to 
^e  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  in  the 
mory  of  all  susceptible  readers.  Frederic 
aera  and  Elizabeth  Howard  are  so  ad- 
fable  a  couple,  and  so  well-matched, 

*  J^e  feel  grateful  for  being  introduced 
.them.  Old  Mrs  Somers  is  a  very 
J*ble  pereon,  so  lady-like,  so  motherly, 

*  80  fond  of  her  future  daughter-in-law. 


Admiral  Howard  is  a  fine  old  man  too, 
although  he  ought  to  have  been  a  little 
more  alive  to  the  excellences  of  his  wife 
and  daughter.  The  three  Graces,  of  whom 
^*  Augusta  is  the  most  loveable,  Annabella 
the  most  loring,  and  Cecilia  the  most 
lovely,**  form  a  beautiful  group  of  portraits. 
Annabella  is  the  most  striking.  The  epi- 
sode of  the  Sick  Friend  is  managed  with 
great  beauty  and  pathos.  The  parts  of  the 
book  the  writer  has  evidently  composed  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  some  views  she 
deems  important,  we  consider  less  success- 
ful. Some  of  the  views  are  too  strongly 
marked  by  the  fallacy  of  imperfect  induc- 
tion :  the  judge  should  hear  the  whole 
evidence  before  he  delivers  his  decision. 
We  refer  chiefly  to  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  hero  and  Jemima  about  the 
principles  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  to  the 
chapter  on  Ethics  and  Theology,  where 
the  hero  volunteers  the  following  confes- 
sions, among  others:  "I hold  the  universal, 
but  not  the  total,  depravity  of  human 
nature.**  "  I  do  not  believe  in  the  dootrine 
of  eternal  misery.  The  lexicographical 
meaning  of  the  original  Greek  does  not 
make  it  necessary  so  to  understand  the 
Scripture,  and,  in  my  view,  the  undeniable 
attributes  of  God  forbid  it."  The  novelist 
has  here  got  beyond  her  depth,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  ever  seen  even  Eobin- 
8on*8  Lexicon.  There  is  another  subject 
on  which  she  has  got  beyond  our  depth, 
and  we  must  decline  in  the  meantime  to 
follow  her.  Seldom  have  we  seen  the 
talismanic  process  by  which  Elizabeth 
Howards  are  metamorphosed  into  Mrs 
Frederic  Somerses  more  minutely  de- 
scribed than  in  this  tale :  if  this  tale  be  true, 
*'  afiairs  of  the  heart  '*  make  up  a  larger 
portion  of  the  inner  life  even  of  pious 
bachelors  and  devout  spinsters  than  their 
nearest  friends  would  suspect.  Leaving  . 
our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  in  this 
matter,  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  our 
surprise  that  the  incident  which  occupies 
page  88  should  have  found  a  place  in  a 
volume  which  breathes  so  much  attach- 
ment to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, which  is  pervaded,  on  the  whole,  by 
so  evangelical  a  spirit,  and  which  is  so 
evidently  the  production  of  a  pure  and 
lovin g  nature.  The  class  of  read  ers  whom 
this  book  will  attract,  and  whom  it  is  cal- 
culated to  instruct  and  to  direct,  should  not 
he  introduced  gratuitously  to  the  society  of 
"  extremely  profligate  men.** 

HiSTOBicAL  Tales  por  Young  Pbotkst- 

ANT8.     Pp.  180. 

Religious  Tract  Society. 

Hbrb  is  a  series  of  historical  sketches,  il-- 

lostrative  of  the  spirit  and  working  of 
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Popery.  Peter  Waldo,  John  Wycliffe, 
John  Huss,  Luther,  William  Hunter, 
Maria  de  Bohorgues,  the  Protest  at  Spires, 
the  tragedy  of  St  Bartholomew's  day,  the 
flight  of  the  Huguenots,  Charlotte  de  Bonr- 
boD,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  ''  the  Story  of  the  English  Bible," 


each  famishes  a  chapter  of  deeply  intem 
ing  and  instructive  history,  told  in  a  mi 
ner  fitted  to  captivate  the  youthfal  mi 
The  book  contains  some  beautifal  eDgd 
ings,  and  is  altogether  admirably  go 
Our  Sabbath  school  committees  are  si 
be  right  in  ordering  sach  a  volume. 


HiligiuDS  SntjlligBna,— /nmgtt. 


SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

This  groupi  of  islands,  in  the  Northern 
Pacific,  is  situated  In  the  latitude  of  Cen- 
tral Mexico ;  and  lies  from  fifty  to  sixty 
degrees  westward.  They  are  thirteen  in 
number :  eight  of  them  of  moderate  size, 
and  the  other  five  small.  The  whole  po- 
pulation is  estimated  at  about  150,000. 
These  islands  were  indebted,  under  God, 
to  the  American  Board  of  Missions  for  the 
introduction  and  settlement  of  Christianity 
among  them;  and  so  eminently  have  their 
labours  been  honoured,  that  Christianity 
is  now  in  the  ascendant  in  this  group ;  and 
it  is  already  self-supporting.  Letters  from 
some  of  the  American  ministers  labouring 
among  them,  dated  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  year,  give  some  very  interesting  details 
as  to  the  aspect  of  things  during  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  any  noticeable  occurrences 
which  have  taken  place.  **My  missionary 
labours,"  says  one  of  them,  *'  embrace  six 
churches;  having  in  all  1115  members. 
These  churches  extend  along  50  or  60 
miles  of  sea-coast.  The  natives  live  for 
the  most  part  near  the  shore;  but  are 
seaiitered  inward,  from  2  to  5  miles.  Fo- 
reigners also  claim  our  attention.  Their 
numbers  are  rapidly  increasing :  most  of 
them  have  native  wives:  they  profess  a 
.great  variety  of  reli^ons ;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  are  ignorant,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  the  spurit  of  the  GospeL  They 
are  living  and  dying  among  us,  without 
God,  and  without  hope.  Their  influence 
with  the  natives  is  very  great:  and  I  yearn 
over  them,  not  simply  because  their  own 
souls  are  precious,  but  on  account  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  the  multitudes  they 
are  ruining  for  time  and  eternity.  Many 
have  come  from  California,  with  Mattered 
constitutions,  ia  pursuit  of  health:  afew  re- 
cover; but  most  of  them  have  found  their 
graves.  Many  a  young  man,  who  has  left 
his  father*s  house,  a  happy  home,  an  affec- 
tionate mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
has  come  here  to  die  alone,  and  to  be 
buried  by  the  hands  of  strangers.  There 
is  now,  at  our  door,  a  sad  case  of  a  young 
woman  not  yet  out  of  her  teens,  the  daughter 
of  an  Englishman,  and  the  divorced  wife 
of  an  American.    She  lies  at  the  point  of 


death,  weeping  bitter  tears  over  the  i 
she  has  run.  I  have  visited  her  frequeid 
she  seems  to  be  penitent  and  brok 
hearted.  She  exhorts  and  beseeches  I 
father,  who  is  an  excommunicated  ch% 
member,  to  repent  and  believe  in  the  U 
Jesus.  She  also  entreats  her  brother,  I 
all  her  old  companions,  to  forsake  the  ^ 
of  si/1  and  death,  and  be  reconciled  to 
Saviour,  and  make  Uis  service  the  busii 
of  life.  In  some  of  our  churches  we  hi 
to  mourn  the  spiritual  apathy  \vhich  f 
vails.  The  transition  from  a  state  of  eat 
destitution  and  dependence  to  that  of  owl 
of  the  soil,  and  the  possession  of  propel 
though  it  may  be  on  a  small  scale,  has! 
the  same  effect  upon  our  people 
.  worldly  prosperity  has  on  the  churchei 
home.  Some  *  haste  to  be  rich  and  are 
innocent;'  they  *err  frona  the  faith, i 
pierce  themselves  through  with  many  I 
rows.'  Intemperance,  and  temptatiooi 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  as  card-plaji 
Sabbath-breaking,  feasting,  dancing, 
backed  by  the  example  and  influence 
some  high  in  office,  have  greatly  ioultipr 
But  the  lines  between  the  world  and 
people  of  God  are  becoming  wider! 
more  marked.  Thus  have  I  given 
some  of  the  dark  shades  of  the  pici 
I  wish  there  was  no  more  on  the  darksii 
but  let  this  suffice.  I  wish  to  give 
true  picture  of  the  actual  state  of 
at  the  islands.  But  your  missionaries 
have  preceded  me,  have  not  laboured 
vain.  The  good  seed  has  not  been  1( 
We  have  a  band  of  brethren,  who,  thaii| 
children  in  many  things,  are  '  stedfast. 
moveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work^ 
the  Lord.'  These  are  in  their  places  on  t' 
Sid>bath,  at  the  monthly  concert,  and 
prayer  and  conference  meetings.  A  Uf 
proportion  of  the  native  population  attej 
the  several  places  of  public  worship  on 
Sabbath.  Congregations  assemble  tj^ 
Lord's  Day  morning  in  eight  or  ten  diSt^ 
ent  places:  in  the  afternoon  the  peopl« 
meet  in  smaller  numbers,  but  in  niort 
circles.  I  frequently  preach  at  two  differed 
places  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  deaco« 
and  elders  conduct  the  services  ia  myf^ 
sence.  My  labours  on  the  Sabbath  Jje 
chiefly  confined  to  thxee  of  the  chmclies 
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in  five  or  six  miles  of  the  Misflion 
ioD.  Another  station  I  visit  monthly, 
m  miles  distance.  There  we  have  a 
re  minister,  a  licentiate,  and  a  graduate 
ahaina  Semipary ; — a  good  man,  hum- 
modest,  and  discreet,  whose  influence 
hildren  and  youth  has  been  very  salu- 

His  heart  was  set  on  a  foreign 
ioo,  bat  he  is  detained  at  hom«  on 
ant  of  bis  wife*s  health.  The  church 
which  he  presides  numbers  280  mem* , 

They  have  built  a  very  good,  sub- 
(ial  stone  meeting-house.  The  work 
his  house  has  all  been  done  by  mem- 
of  the  church  and  their  children :  and 
IS  been  an  interesting  sight,  which 
luve  often  witnessed,  to  see  pastor 
people,  old  and  young,  male  and  fe- 
i,  all  collecting  materials,  building  the 
s,  and  helping  forward  the  house  of  the 
i  We  have  now  four  houses  of  wor- 
,  capable  of  seating  from  500  to  1000 
oils  each;  all  built  (and  some  of  them 
iy  completed)  within  the  last  five  years! 
y  are  very  plain ;  no  gildings  of  gold ; 
ornaments  of  stained  glass ;  but  they 
cemented  by  the  united  tug  and  toil 
I  prayers  of  our  poor  people.  During 
jear,  our  Lord's  Supper  has  been  com- 
Borated  eighteen  times  in  the  several 
rches  under  my  care.  Forty-six  indi- 
wls  have  been  received  to  the  church 
profession  of  their  faith ;  and  ten  by 
ificate  from  other  churches.  Thirty- 
t  infants  and  fifteen  adults  have  been 
lized.  Of  those  received  to  the  church, 
greater  proportion  are  young  persons, 
fly  young  men.  Among  the  converts 
e  were  twelve  who  had  renounced 
CTy.  Many  who  were  bigoted  Papists 
w  years  since,  are  now  very  often  seen 
Ije  house  of  God ;  and,  others,  who  are 
iiof  the  priests,  come  and  stand  out- 
» the  doors  and  windows,  and  listen  to 
preaching.  The  good  Spirit  of  God 
JM  to  be  moving  silently  upon  some 
rts  where  we  least  expected  it.  Twenty- 
*  wanderers'  have  been  restored  to 
rch  privileges  within  the  year:  but 
e  has  been  the  painful  necessity  of 
iDimunicating  a  larger  number  than  in 
previous  year.  Owing  to  a  year  of 
wring  dronght,  followed  by  a  year  of 
me  and  blight,  money  has  been  searee, 
the  people  could  not  do  as  much  for 
support  of  the  pastor  and  other  objects 


as  in  some  former  periods.  They  have, 
however,  contributed  in  aU,  tor  various 
purposes,  1242*43  dollars.  There  are  in 
the  district  16  common  schools,  with  524 
pupils.  In  these  schools  there  is  a  very 
marked  improvement  among  both  teachers 
and  scholars,  owing  to  the  faithfulness  and 
happy  influence  of  the  district  superintend- 
ent." Another  missionary  writes,  *■'■  I  have 
just  completed  a  tour  of  my  field;  during 
which  I  have  met  and  held  communion 
with  all  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  have 
visited  every  neigbourhood,  large  and 
small;  preaching  to,  and  conversing  with 
all  the  church  members,  greatly  to  my  own 
joy,  and  I  trust  with  nd  small  benefit  to 
the  people.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  be- 
come acquainted  with  them,  and  they  with 
me.  Without  a  resort  to  some  such  method, . 
one  might  remain  years  among  them  al- 
most a  stranger.  Some  things  were  found 
quite  encouraging;  which  lead  us  to  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Lord  will  see  fit  to  revive  His  work  among 
us.  It  is  manifest  that  He  has,  in  some 
past  time,  visited  this  place  with  His  Spirit. 
There  are  unmistakeable  evidences  of  this 
fact  in  the  character  and  piety  of  many  of 
the  older  people.  Many  of  them  live 
among  us  monuments  of  His  power  in  con- 
verting the  soul.  Whether  it  was  by  a 
mighty  outpouring  of  the  ^irit,  in  what 
is  termed  a  revival,  or  by  a  gradual  work 
of  grace  in  the  community,  I  know  not ; 
but  that  the  Lord  has  been  here  with  re- 
generating power,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Neither  education  nor  legislation  could 
have  produced  what  we  now  see.  All  the 
improvements  of  this  kingdom  will  fail  to 
do  for  the  younger  portions  of  the  popular 
tion  what  has  been  done  by  your  mission- 
aries, through  the  blessing  of  God,  for  the 
older  portion."  Some  cases  of  discipline  in 
his  church  are  mentioned;  and  it  is  stated 
that  more  were  received  on  profession  of 
faith  during  the  last  year,  than  had  been 
admitted  before,  since  he  came  to  this 
station*  The  people  were  engaged  in  re- 
pairing their  house  of  worship.  The  ex- 
pense, not  including  gratuitous  labour, 
would  exceed  1000  dollars;  and  they  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  pay  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
all  the  bills  when  the  work  should  be  done. 
The  people  have  also  raised  300  dollars 
for  the  support  of  the  pastor,  and  some- 
thing for  Foreign  Missions. 


Mlligrart.— amttii  :]^«Bln{tBniJtt  (Cjrmli. 


fRESBTTBaiAL  PBO0ESDINO8. 

Jo"u;icfc.-_Xhi8  presbytery  miet  on  the 


21st  of  December — ^the  Rev.  H.  GJover, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  J.  Parker  of  Sun- 
derland, beingpresent,  was  inyited  to  oor» 
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respond.  A  petition  from  Chapel  Street 
congregation,  Berwick,  for  a  moderation, 
was  granted,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Calms  was 
appointed  to  preach  and  moderate  in  a 
call  on  the  evening  of  4th  January.  A 
committee  on  statistics  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  Bevs.  Messrs  Anderson, 
Meams,  and  John  Stark — Mr  Meams, 
convener.  Mr  R.  Leitch,  student,  de- 
livered a  discourse,  which  was  highly  ap- 
proved of.— The  presbytery  met  again  on 
the  18th  of  January — the  Rev.  H.  Glover, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  Dr  Cairns  reported 
his  proceedings  in  the  moderation  of  a  call 
in  Chapel  Street,  Berwick,  which  proved 
to  be  unanimously  in  favour  of  Mr  James 
M'Leish,  preacher.  The  call  was  laid  on 
the  table,  sustained  and  concurred  in  by 
the  presbytery,  and  subjects  of  trial  were 
assigned  to  Mr  M*Leish.  Mr  A.  Jack, 
student,  delivered  a  discourse,  which  was 
approved  of.  The  clerk  intimated  that  he 
should  move  at  next  meeting,  that  a  small 
committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
records  of  the  various  sessions  belonging 
to  the  presbytery,  and  report.  The  clerk 
was  instructed  to  write  to  the  various  con- 
gregations who  have  not  reported  collec- 
tions for  the  Synod  Fund,  and  also  to  those 
who  have  not  reported  their  decision  on 
the  new  mode  of  supporting  the  Synod 
Fund,  and  ascertain  the  reason  of  their 
neglect.  A  long  conversation  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  Rev.  William  Ritchie's 
relation  to  the  congregation  of  Chapel 
Street,  Berwick,  which  resulted  in  the 
clerk  being  instructed  to  correspond  with 
Mr  Ritchie  regarding  the  present  state  of 
his  health,  and  what  prospect  there  is  of 
his  resuming  any  pastoral  labours  in  the 
congregation.  The  next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
day the  22d  of  February  next, 

Carlisle, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Car- 
lisle on  28th  December — Rev,  John  Tan- 
nahill,  moderator,  Mr  R.  J.  Wilson,  stu- 
dent of  the  first  year,  delivered  a  discourse, 
and  was  examined  on  various  prescribed 
subjects  of  exercise,  all  of  which  were 
sustained.  Mr  Wilson  having  removed  to 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
was  transferred  to  the  care  of  that  presby- 
tery. Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be 
held  at  Penrith  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
March, 

Cupar, — This  presbytery  met  in  Barn- 
side  church  session-houie  on  the  21st 
December  1858  —  Mr  Wise,  moderator. 
Messrs  Aitken  and  Jack,  students  of 
divinity,  were  examined  on  the  various 
subjects  assigned  to  them,  and  their  dili- 
gence was  approved  of.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Finlayson,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
appeared  as  a  deputy  from  the  Synod's 
Debt  Liquidating  Board,  for  the  purpose 


of  interesting  the  members  in  the  sch< 
proposed  for  removing  the  burdeDs 
debt  still  lying  on  the  weaker  chnr( 
After  hearing  Mr  Finlayson,  it  was  ddii 
mously  agreed  to  thank  l»im  for  his  vi 
and  to  remit  to  the  district  committee^ 
the  presbytery  to  adopt  such  measorei 
may  seem  to  them  best  fitted  to  biP 
this  important  matter  before  the  sev( 
chulrches,  the  report  of  their  proceedi 
to  be  given  to  next  meeting.  Appoin 
the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  si 
place,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  sea 
Sabbath  of  March,  at  eleven  o'clock  aj 

Dunfermline. — This  presbytery  met 
the  28th  of  December  1858  — the  I 
J.  Fleming,  moderator.  A  moderai 
was  granted  to  the  congregation  of  CI 
mers  Street,  Dunfermline,  to  be  held 
the  evening  of  the  11th  of  January, 
Rev.  Mr  Young  to  preside,  and  the  ] 
Mr  Russell  to  preach  and  assist. 
William  Davidson  having  passed  his  t 
exercises  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  i 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Mr  Di 
Anderson,  convener  of  the  Synod's  ii 
for  Liquidating  Debt  on  churches, 
dressed  the  presbytery,  and  furnishedl 
portant  information  as  to  the  meaa 
which  the  Board  are  prosecuting  for 
removal  of  the  debt  still  pressing  hei 
upon  a  number  of  the  churches.  ™ 
presbytery  tendered  their  thanks  to 
Anderson  for  his  visit ;  and,  at  his  sag 
tion,  appointed  a  committee — the  Ker. 
Johnston,  convener — for  the  purpos< 
procuring  contributions,  in  thecongr 
tions  under  their  charge,  to  the  I 
Liquidating  Fund.  Transferred,  at 
request,  Mr  William  Birrell,  student  of 
fourth  year,  to  the  Presbytery  of  F* 
caldy.  Gave  advice  in  a  case  of  disci] 
from  the  session  of  St  Margaret's  coi 
gation ;  and  agreed  to  hold  next  met 
of  presbytery  on  Tuesday  the  15tl 
February  next. 

Edinlmrgh, — This  presbytery  met  oi 
January— Rev.  Dr  Brown,  Dalkeith, 
derator.      Messrs  Thomas  Dods,  Di 
Hay,  John  S.  Kay,  James  M'CanI, 
R.  Murray,  James  G.  Scott,  and  Thoi 
B.  Steele,  having  completed  their  trii 
were  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  ' 
committee  appointed  at  last  meeting 
draw  up  a  circular  with  a  view  to  co-opj 
ating  with  the  Synod's    Board  for  IT 
Liquidation  of  Church  Debt,  gave  in 
report,  which  was  adopted,  and  addition 
members  were  appointed  to  the  comniitta 
that  they  might  visit  the  congregations* 
forward   this   scheme.     A  memorial  »' 
read  and  transmitted  to  the  Synod  lij 
the  session  of  Infirmary  Street,  KdinbuJp 
craving  the  Synod  to  review  its  decision** 
last  meeting  regarding  the  office  of  Hob* 
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ision  Secretary,  as  considerable  dis- 
isfaction  was  now  preTailing  in  the 
arch  in  reference  to  this  snbject.  A 
morial  was  read  from  the  congregation 
Kewington,  Edinburgh,  in  reference  to 
new  mode  of  contribution  to  the  S7- 
Ts  General  Fund,  desiring  fuller  infor- 
tion  regarding  it,  and  stating  that, 
wing  it  as  a  system  of  compulsory  rat- 
,  they  declined  acceding  to  it.  A  peti- 
i  was  read  from  the  session  of  Aberlady, 
ring  a  continuation  of  the  support  which 
I  been  rendered  to  them  during  the 
listry  of  their  late  minister,  Mr  Watt. 
3  memorial  was  remitted  to  the  Mission 
&Td.  iMr  Scott,  Dunbar,  was  appointed 
erim  moderator  of  the  session  at  Aber- 
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^alkirh— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
I  January— Be  V.  John  Dobie,  moderator. 
e  Rev.  John  B.  Smith,  commissioner 
m  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Green- 
c,  laid  a  call  upon  the  table  from  Nicol- 
i  Street  congregation,  Greenock,  ad- 
Msed  to  the  Bev.  Andrew  M*Farlane, 
3).,  Falkirk,  subscribed  by  264  members, 
»d  a  paper  of  adherence  signed  by  85 
Jisons.  The  presbytery  agreed  that  this 
Jibe  disposed  of  on  Tuesday  the  1st  of 
ibrnary.  The  presbytery  adopted  a  de- 
Bte  plan  for  the  congregations  within 
e  bounds  to  aid  the  Debt  Liquidating 
»rd  in  raising  the  sum  of  L.6000  for  the 
tinction  of  debt  throughout  the  Church, 
ierever  it  was  felt  to  be  burdensome, 
r  William  Hay,  student  of  divinity  of 
e  third  year,  obtained  a  certificate  of 
Inference  to  Canada. 
G/as^oir.— This  presbytery  met  on  11th 
mnary— Rev.  J.  S.  Taylor,  moderator 
"0  tm.  Professor  Eadie  was  elected 
oderator  for  the  next  six  months.  After 
»e  proceedings  had  begun,  Dr  Eadie,  hav- 
'g  entered  the  meeting,  took  the  chair  as 
oderator.  Supply  was  appointed  for  the 
lipitB  of  Mr  Bannatyne,  Bothwell,  and 
r  Chisholm,  Springburn,  at  present  under 
disposition.  The  draft  of  a  letter  written 
iname  of  the  presbytery,  recommendatory 
tbe  Rev.  James  Henderson,  Duntocher, 
i  occasion  of  his  proceeding  to  Australia, 
M  read  and  approved,  and  the  moderator 
W  clerk  subscribed  it  in  the  presbytery's 
Jtt^e.  On  petition  of  Montrose  Street 
wrch,  Glasgow,  Mr  Edmond  was  ap- 
J»nted  to  moderate  in  a  call  there  on 
'ftdnesday  26th  January.  The  stipend 
romised  was  L.400  annually.  A  report 
^M  read  from  the  Presbytery's  Committee 
J^alissions,  stating  that,  from  the  statis- 
»cai  returns  remitted  to  the  committee,  it 
^Ppeared  that  three  congregations,  which 
t  .^  specified,  had  fallen  into  arrears  with 
w  ''^^'itive  treasurers,  and  that  the 
'wni  froa  one  of  these  congregations  was 


not  certified  by  the  minister.  The  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  correspond  with 
the  treasurers  of  these  congregations,  re- 
questing information  regarding  the  matters 
referred  to  in  this  report.  The  Bev. 
Warrand  Carlile,  of  Brownsville,  Jamaica, 
being  present,  was  invited  to  correspond, 
and  addressed  the  presbytery  on  the  Sy- 
nod's Missions  in  the  West  Indies.  A 
petition  and  complaint  were  received  from 
the  congregation  of  Newton  Mearns,  in 
reference  to  the  mode  of  electing  managers, 
and  the  alleged  refusal  of  the  session  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  congregation,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  whether  ^hey  are  ready 
to  proceed  in  the  moderation  of  a  call. 
After  hearing  the  complainers  by  their 
commissioners,  and  the  session  by  Mr 
John  Boyd,  it  was  moved  by  Dr  Bobson, 
and  seconded  by  Mr  M^Coll,  that  the  com- 
plaint be  dismissed  as  ill  foanded.  It  was 
moved  by  Mr  Beckett,  seconded  by  Mr  J. 
S.  Taylor,  that  the  complaint  lie  on  the 
table  till  next  meeting  of  presbytery ;  and, 
meantime,  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Newton  Mearns,  inquire  further 
int6  the  matters  complained  of,  and  report. 
The  two  motions  being  put  to  the  vote, 
the  first  carried  by  a  majority  of  13  to 
1 1,  and  the  presbytery  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint accordingly.  It  was  next  moved 
by  Mr  Jeffrey,  seconded  by  Mr  McLaren, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  visit  the 
church  at  Newton  Mearns.  It  was  moved 
by  Dr  Bobson,  seconded  by  Mr  J.  S. 
Taylor,  that  no  committee  be  appointed. 
The  second  motion  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  14  to  6.  The  presbytery  unani- 
mously agreed  to  recommend  to  the  liber- 
ality of  the  churches,  a  proposal  by  the 
church  at  Oban  to  build  a  manse  for  occu- 
pation by  their  minister. 

Kelio, — This  presbytery  met  on  2l8t 
December — Bev.  B.  Cranston,  Morebattle, 
moderator.  Beasons  of  dissent  from  the 
deed  of  the  presbytery  on  October  19,  ac- 
cepting the  demission  of  the  Bev.  David 
Barclay  without  the  usual  prelitninary 
steps,  were  lodged  by  the  Bev.  Mr  Benton, 
for  himself  and  adherents.  A  committee 
of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  prepare 
answers  to  the  same.  A  free  conversation 
on  the  state  of  religion  in  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  presbytery  was  resumed,  and 
the  following  resolution  adopted : — "  The 
presbytery  having  heard  the  statements  of 
such  ministers  and  elders  as  are  present, 
regret  the  absence  of  other  brethren  and 
information  regarding  their  congregations, 
and  close  this  conference,  which  has  pro- 
duced both  gladdening  and  saddening  im- 
pressions, with  the  recorfl  of  their  convic- 
tion that  a  free  and  faithful  conversation 
once  a  year,  respecting  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  the  flocks  committed  to  their  care. 
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i^  fitted  to  promote  edification,  and  to 
stimulate  ministers  and  elders  in  fidelity 
and  watchfulness."  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Rev.  H.  MacGill,  home  secretary,  soli- 
citing the  presbytery  to  take  action  in  aid 
o  f  the  Debt  Liquidating  Board.  The  pres- 
bytery, cordially  sympathising  in  the  ob- 
ject, appointed  a  committee  of  two  mini- 
sters and  two  elders  to  mature  a  plan  for 
enlisting  the  congregations  in  the  move- 
tLient,  and  report  to  next  meeting.  A 
statement  was  submitted  in  reference  to 
the  Synod's  General  Fund.  The  presby- 
tery being  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  the  members  of  an  asso- 
ciation to  bear  their  fair  proportion  of  the 
expenses  necessary  for  its  objects,  and 
cordially  approving  of  this  scale  of  oontri- 
hations,  recommend  the  different  sessions 
jiTid  managers  to  report  to  next  meeting 
the  sums  at  which  their  several  congrega- 
tions are  to  be  rated.  Mr  Thomas  Hogarth, 
Btudent  of  divinity  of  the  third  year,  pre- 
sented his  certificates  of  attendance  on  the 
Theological  Hall,  and  had  subjects  of  ex- 
amination prescribed  to  him.  Next  meet- 
ing was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  February. 

Lanark, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
2l8t  December — ^Rev.  Dr  Smith,  moder- 
ator. David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow, 
secretary  of  the  Church  Liquidation  of 
Debt  Board,  was  present,  and  gave  a 
statement  in  reference  to  the  liberal  offer 
by  the  trusteed  of  the  Ferguson  Bequest 
Fund,  to  aid  in  the  liquidation  of  debt  on 
churches.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
thank  Mr  Anderson  for  his  visit ;  and, 
cordially  approving  of  the  object,  a  com- 
mittee of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  within  the  bounds  for 
gaining  the  object.  A  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Synod's  General  Fund  was 
taken  up  and  considered ;  but  owing' to  the 
absence  of  a  number  of  members,  it  was 
agreed  to  defer  the  further  consideration 
of  the  document  till  next  meeting,  to  be 
hold  on  Tuesday  the  15th  of  February." 

Lancashire, — A  special  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  %vas  held  in  Greenheys  chapel 
vestry  on  the  23d  Decembei^-tDr  M*Ker- 
row,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  Rev.  R.  S. 
Scott  reported  that  he  had  presided  in  the 
moderation  of  a  call  at  Kendal  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  December  7th  ;  and 
that  the  call  had  issued  unanimously  and 
cordially  in  favour  of  Mr  Hugh  Wallace, 
probationer.  The  call  signed  by  34  mem- 
bers, and  a  paper  of  adherence  signed  by 
30  ordinary  hearers,  were  laid  on  the 
table.  The .  presbytery  approved  of  Mr 
Scott's  conduct  in  the  moderation,  sus- 
tained the  call,  and  appointed  Mr  Wallace 
subjects  of  trials  for  ordination. 

Melrose, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
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day  the  11th  January.  The  death  ofi 
Rev.  Dr  Nicol,  senior  pastor  of  Blackfii 
congregation,  Jedburgh,  being  intim^ 
to  the  presbytery,  his  name  was  dropt  h 
the  roll.  This  is  the  second  severe! 
reavement  the  presbytery  has  snsiaii 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  Mr  Koti 
convener  of  the  committee  appointed 
mature  a  plan  for  general  action  to 
operate  with  the  Debt  Liquidating  B^ 
in  raising  the  L.60(iO,  to  secure  theU 
promised  by  the  trustees  on  the  Pergi 
Bequest  Fund,  gave  in  a  report ;  bat 
matter  was  delayed  in  the  meantime 
consequence  of  its  being  understood,  i 
the  Board  had  resolved  on  sending  tb 
selves  a  circular  and  collecting  book 
all  the  congregations.  A  Committi 
Statistics  was  appointed.  Reference  bl 
made  to  the  continually  increasing  e« 
the  Privy  Council  Grants,  and  to 
necessity  for  our  Church  moving  in 
matter,  it  was  agreed  to  take  up  the 
ject  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  with  the 
of  overturing  the  Synod  to  give  foi 
vigorous  denunciation  of  these  most  obj 
tionable  grants.  The  next  meeting 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Melrose,  on  li 
day  the  8th  March. 

Paisley  and  Greenock. — This  presbf 
met  at  Paisley  on  18th  January— the 
James  Martin,  moderator.  A  comml 
was  appointed,  in  furtherance  of  an 
cation  from  the  Debt  Liquidating  M 
to  co-operate  in  raising  the  sum  of  L.f^ 
to  discharge  the  burdensome  debt 
churches — Mr  James  Morton,  Greert 
convener.  The  Rev.  George  Alison 
appointed  to  ordain  elders  in  Kilmac 
and  be  moderator  of  the  session. 
committee  as  to  the  regular  paymeirt 
stipend  reported,  that  they  had  got  h\ 
able  answers  from  aU  tne  congregatil 
Messrs  Shaw  and  Malloch  were  lic« 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  Mr  Clark  delr 
part  of  his  trials  for  license.  Mr  S 
delivered  a  discourse,  which  was  sosta 
Next  meet  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  i»' 
Michael  Street  ses^ion-^hoiise,  6reenfl< 
1st  Tuesday  of  Mardi. 

\ 

I 

FBOBATIOfHERfi  LI0BN8BD. 

Messrs  James  Berry,  William  BtrJ 
James  Brown,  Donald  M<Lean,  and  J* 
M*Neil,  by  thePresbytery  of  Glasgow. 

Messrs  David  Malloch,  and  WiUiiJ 
Shaw,  by  the  Presl^ery  of  Paiskj «» 
Greenock. 

Mr  William  Davidson,  by  the  Prcsbyteiy 
of  Dunfermline.  . 

Messrs  Thomas  Dods,  David  Hay.  Jo» 
S.  Kay,  James  M'Caul,  WilUam  R  MmflT' 
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nes  G.  Scott,  and  Thomas  B.  Steele,  by 
I  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  4th  January. 


CALLS  MODERATED. 


Wigtown.— Mr  John  Squair,  called  4th 
Duary— Mr  Fleming,  Whithorn,  presid- 

Berwidc,    Chapel     Street — Mr     James 
Leish,  called  4th  January— Dr  Cairns 


OBIT0ARY. 

Died,  at  Blackfriars  Manse,  Jedburgh, 
the  27th  December,  the  Rev.  William 
jol,  D.D.,  senior  minister  of  the  Black- 
irs  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Jed- 
fgh,  in  the  d4th  year  of  his  ministry. 


BE  LAIS  BEY.  DAVID  ALU80H,  BTUABT- 
FIELD,  BUGHAH. 

I  a  congregational  soiree  held  at  Staart- 
tld  on  16th  December  last,  after  the  or- 
oatioD  of  the  Ber.  James  Henry,  the 
lowing  brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr 
•nry's  predecessor  was  pronounced  by 
s  cfaainnan  of  the  meeting,  the  Rev.  John 
mter,  Bavoch  of  Deer.  It  is  inserted  in 
)  Magazine  at  the  request  of  some  of  the 
mbera  of  the  congregation  : — 
[  am  no  friend  of  indiscriminate  eulogy  of 
i  departed ;  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is 
qoently  the  mere  o^pring  of  the  Tantty 
survivors — ^the  precious  ointment  and 
i  flowers  with  which  friendship  vainly  at- 
Apts  to  embalm  the  memory  of  one  Who 
serves  to  be  forgotten.  But  the  memory 
(hejost  is  blessed.  Those  ought  to  be 
id  in  everlasting  remembrance  whom 
>d  has  rendered  extensively  useful.  To 
rmit  them  to  pass  from  amongst  us  un- 
ticed,  would  look  as  if  we  were  unmind- 
'of,  and  ungrateful  for,  that  grace  by 
lich  they  were  Whatthey  were. 
It  is  with  a  melandioly  complaeency 
it  I  consecrate  this  feeble  token  of  re- 
nl  to  the  man  who  ordained  me  to  the 
storate,  and  with  whom  I  lived  in  terms 
Maternal  affection  for  upwards  of  a 
^er  of  a  century.  I  mean  not  to  em- 
t>y  many  words  to  record  his  excellences, 
to  mention  {lis  failings. 
Hr  Allison  was  bom  at  Gbitefoot  farm,  in 
c  parish  of  Ochiltree  in  Ayrshire.  His 
wilts  remored  to  Paisley  when  he  was 
>oat  seven  years  of  age,  in  order  that 
i«ir  only  son  and  only  child  might  re- 
vive a  liberal  and  classical  education, 
^er  finishing  his  academical  studies  at 


ihe  University  of  Glasgow,  not  without 
University  honoors,  as  his  prize  books 
show,  be  studied  theology,  first  under  Dr 
Lawson  at  Selkirk,  and'  then  under  Dr 
Dick  at  Glasgow;  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  in  the  spring  of 
1821 ;  and  received  calls  to  Arbroath,  An- 
struther,  and  Stuartiield.  Having  given 
in  the  greater  part  of  his  trials  for  ordina- 
tion at  Arbroath  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
competing  calls,  he  thus  testified  that  he 
was  ready  to  serve  his  Master  there  ;  and, 
according  to  the  information  I  received, 
that  field  of  labour  accorded  with  his  own 
judgment ;  but  the  Synod,  at  its  meeting 
in  September  1822,  decided  in  favour  of 
Stuartfield.  Your  call  was  subscribed  by 
94  members,  and  60  appended  their  names 
to  the  paper  of  adherence.  His  ordina- 
tion took  place  on  the  8th  July  1823.  Mr 
Millar  of  Huntly  presided  ;  Mr  Robertson 
of  Craigdam  exhorted  Mr  Allison  and  his 
congregation  to  their  respective  duties ; 
and  Mr  Paterson  of  New  Deer  preached. 
The  services  were  in  a  field  adjoining  the 
village,  there  being  no  ehurch  in  the  place 
capacious  enough  to  contain  the  immense 
crowd  that  assembled.  Mr  Allison  died 
7tfa  July  1858,  having,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  hours,  completed  the  35th  year  of 
his  ministry. 

In  the  life  of  a  minister  in  a  retired  situ- 
ation, there  is  seldom  much  interesting  in- 
cident ;  his  life  is  passed  in  a  calm  discharge 
of  pastoral  duty.  In  the  discharge  of  those 
professional  duties  common  to  him  with 
other  servants  of  Christ,  Mr  Allison  was  as- 
siduous and  faithful ;  he  laboured  conscien- 
tiously, abundantly,  and  affectionately  in 
unfolding  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Thus 
for  more  than  one-half  of  his  life  he  served 
God  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son.  He  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  young,  instructing 
them  kindly  and  diligently,  plainly  and 
usefully ;  his  great  aim  being  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  the 
Bible.  As  a  preacher,  his  discourses  were 
scriptural  and  evangelical.  He  spake  of 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  not  so  much  as  a 
man  who  had  deeply  thought  of  them,  as 
aman  who  had  strongly  felt  their  power. 
In  his  public  sacramental  appearances,  the 
only  ones  of  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging,  his  instructions  and  warnings 
were  solenm  and  solemnising.  His  main 
object  seemed  to  be,  the  reaching  the  con- 
science >and  the  heart,  the  promotion  of 
the  glory  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  the 
good  of  hnmortal  souls.  Hence,  he  did 
not  speak  or  preach  the  word  of  God  in 
abstract  or  abstruse  reasoning,  nor  with 
that  pompous  and  technical  phraseology 
which  is  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals,  exciting  the  stare  and  wonder  of 
the  ignorant,  but  leaving  them  unedified 
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and  tm  impressed  ;  but  be  spoke  witb  per- 
spicuity and  simplicity,  and  was  intelli- 
gible to  the  meanest  capacity,  choosing 
rather  to  speak  five  words  with  his  under- 
standing, that  by  his  voice  he  might  teach 
others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  Considering,  as  he  did, 
perspicuity  as  the  fundamental  and  cardi- 
nal excellence  of  style,  he  seldom  inter- 
larded his  discourses  with  the  puerile  and 
tawdry  embellishments  of  poetry,  or  by 
sentiments  and  phrases  borrowed  from 
philosophy  and  vain  deceit.  If  he  was 
not  what  is  called  a  popular  preacher,  he 
was  generally  acceptable.  The  man  who 
doubled  the  membership  of  his  church  ere 
he  had  been  many  years  a  minister,  and 
for  thirty-five  years  maintained  its  nume- 
rical strength,  requires  no  other  voucher, 
not  only  of  his  acceptability,  but  of  his  re- 
spectable talents  and  usefulness. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  while  attending 
bis  literary  studies,  his  health  was  seri- 
ously injured,  and  his  constitution  became 
so  enfeebled,  that  he  deemed  his  dissolu- 
tion was  at  hand.  Then  it  was  he  gave 
himself  to  the  Lord,  and  he  was  ever  after 
able  to  take  a  retrospect  of  that  period 
with  increasing  satisfaction.  He  was 
known  to  say,  that  from  his  earliest  years 
he  had  a  strong  wish  to  get  to  heaven ; 
and  that  wish  decided  his  predilection  for 
the  ministerial  rather  than  the  medical 
profession.  This  ruling  passion  was  strong 
at  death ;  for  the  46th  Psalm,  our  Lord's 
valedictory  discourses,  and  the  book  of 
Revelation,  particularly  the  chapter  con- 
taining the  *^  New  song,"  and  those  chap- 
ters descriptive  of  heaven,  were  his  fa- 
vourite portions  of  Scripture.  His  mind 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  assurance. 
Not  a  doubt  appeared  to  arise,  not  a  cloud 
to  intervene,  not  a  fear  to  depress  about 
his  future  prospects.  On  visiting  him,  I 
found  him  always  tranquil,  always  cheer- 
ful, always  happy.  On  putting  a  question 
to  him  respecting  the  state  of  his  mind,  he 
replied,  "  I  am  leaning  on  Jesus,  and  all  is 
peace  and  j  oy  .'*  Like  the  venerable  patri- 
arch, he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed 
and  yielded  up  the  ghost.  And  now  his 
sepulchre  is  with  you,  his  dust  will  mingle, 
not  with  that  of  his  fathers,  but  with  that 
of  his  beloved  people.  His  grave  is  a  me- 
mento of  his  labours  among  yon,  and  the 
stone  erected  over  it,  the  fruit  of  your  spon- 
taneous liberality,  is  a  tribute  of  your  re- 
spect and  affection  for  departed  worth. 


CBNTBNABT  OBSERYANCES. 

The  Centenary  of  Greenloaning  Church 
was  observed  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  De- 
cember last.    In  the  forenoon,  a  sermon, 


most  appropriate  to  the  event,  was  preae) 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  £adie  to  a  deeply  ii 
rested  audience.  In  the  evening,  a  so 
meeting  was  held,  presided  over  bj 
Rev.  John  Macintyre,  the  minister  of 
congregation.  From  a  sketch  of  the  I 
tory  of  the  congregation  read  by  hig 
appeared  that,  in  the  same  month  a  I 
dred  years  ago,  the  Rev.  John  Fergn 
the  first  minister,  was  ordained  at  Gt 
loaning,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Perth, 
the  united  charges  of  GreenloaniDg 
Comrie;  the  Rev.  John  Muckersie 
Kinkell  preaching  from  John  i.  7,  and 
Rev.  William  Mair  of  Muckart  fra 
Peter  v.  4.  The  congregation  origlD 
in  a  few  individuals  who  withdrew 
the  Established  Church  in  1 738,  and  h 
themselves  into  a  meeting  for  rebj 
conference  and  prayer, — only  four  ji 
after  the  constitution  of  the  first  Secei 
Presbytery  at  Gaimey  Bridge.  Inl 
they  were  supplied  by  a  successioi 
preachers,  till  the  choice  of  Mr  Fergi 
by  the  people.  His  work  on  eartt 
soon  terminated ;  for,  having  goM 
assist  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Li 
Supper  at  Muckart,  he  was  seized! 
fever  and  died  there,  in  the  eightei 
month  of  his  ministry.  In  the  foi 
minute  of  the  records  of  the  Presbyter 
Stirling,  bearing  date  July  29th,  1 
these  words  occur — "The  Rev.  John! 
guson,  minister  of  Comrie  and  Stratbal 
was  removed  by  death  since  last  neei 
of  the  presbytery."  It  was  while  Mr) 
guson  was  minister  that  the  present  pi 
of  worship  was  erected.  Afterwardi 
congregation  was  connected  with  the  I 
gregations  of  Dunblane  and  Thod 
under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Thd 
Russel,  who  was  translated  from  C4 
nell  in  1769,  and  continued  faithfollf, 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  accept) 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  pastonu 
1803,  when  he  died,  in  the  84th  year 
age,  and  the  44th  of  his  ministry, 
congregation  continued  vacant  till 
when  the  members  called  and  hai 
dained  over  them  the  Rev.  Robert  M( 
John,  whose  delicate  state  of  health 
afterwards  constrained  him  to  demit 
charge.  The  Rev.  Robert  PatersoD,  &( 
the  second  congregation,  Dunbar,  i 
ceeded,  and  was  ordained  in  1829. 
labours  were  much  valued  while  he 
mained ;  but  in  1838  he  resigned 
charge,  and  was  inducted  |o  that  of  SpH 
Garden  Church,  Sunderland.  He  dT 
labours  in  the  work  of  the  miDistij 
Aberchirder,  and  there  the  members 
his  first  charge  wish  him  abundant  sued 
in  the  Lord.  The  Rev.  John  Macintrre 
the  fifth  minister  of  the  congregao^ 
When  it  is  considered  that,  daring  t^ 
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[period  of  120  years,  the  people  have 
yed  &  fixed  ministry  of  only  63  years ; 
tince  the  congregation  was  constituted, 
hundred  years  ago,  a  resident  ministry 
ibIj  twenty-nine  years,  wonder  may 
be  excited  that  it  retains  still  a  place 
Dg  the  churches.  Surely  God  has 
.  in  it  of  a  truth,  and  has  had  work  to 
one  by  it.  During  many  years  of  the 
r  history  of  the  Church,  its  field  of 
ilness  was  very  extensive;  for  the 
est  place  of  worship  elsewhere  was 
»t  five  miles.  To  such  a  district  a 
and  an  efficient  dispensation  of  the 
)el  mast  have  been  a  means  of  great 
enience,  as  well  as  a  source  of  incal- 
ble  good.  An  idea  of  the  former  may 
be  .reached,  but  the  amount  of  the 
T  cannot  be  told  till  the  disclosures  of 
lity  declare  them  ; — what  fears  have 
I  allayed — what  hopes  excited — what 
rations  raised — what  holy  purposes 
led— what  foretastes  of  glory  realised 
)w  many  souls  have  been  nurtured  for 
»en  in  this  little  sanctuary  during  the 
hundred  years. 

I  grateful  and  merited  tribute  was  given 
Je  memory  and  liberal  spirit  of  Archi- 
ll Stirling,  Esq.  of  Keir,  ancestor  of 
^am  Stirling,    Esq.,    M.P.    for    the 


county,  in  granting  a  site  for  the  church, 
on  the  most  favourable  terms,  in  those 
early  times,  when  Seceders  were  too  gene- 
rally represented  as  followers  after  new 
and  dangerous  things  ;  and  to  the  uniform 
kindness  experienced  ever  since  by  the 
congregation  from  that  family. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  Rev. 
James  Gilfillan  communicated  some  inte- 
resting ^*  reminiscences  of  ministers  who, 
in  former  days,  spoke  at  Greenloaning  the 
word  of  the  Lord;"  the  Rev.  William 
Pringle  gave  some  excellent  counsels  on 
"  The  Prosperity  of  a  Church  ;"  the  Rev. 
William  Blair,  A.M.,  furnished  several 
striking  points  of  contrast  between  "  the 
Secession  of  1758  and  that  of  1858 ;"  the 
Rev.  Dr  Eadie  concluded  the  proceedings 
with  some  forcible  exhortations  on  "  The 
Duty  of  Christians  to  the  World."  Both 
meetings  were  well  attended  ;  many  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood  countenancing  them 
with  their  presence,  and  some  few,  who 
had  been  baptized  in  the  church,  or  had 
formerly  been  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, coming  distances  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles.  Altogether,  the  services  w^re  of  a 
character  so  refreshing  and  solemn,  as  to 
insure  the  remembrance  of  them  in  the 
district  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


POLITICAL  NEWS. 

IS  Napoleon,  after  exciting  throughout  Europe  apprehensions  of  war,  has  been 
strained  to  employ  means  to  allay  the  panic.  His  policy  has,  of  course,  caused 
Jh  speculation,  and  has  been  variously  interpreted.     Some  venture  to  hint  that 

*  *  raere  gambling  concern,  and  that  his  great  object  is  to  enrich  needy  or  grasp- 
friends.  We  regard  this  idea  as  purely  absurd ;  yet  we  advert,  in  connection 
"  it,  to  the  striking  fact  stated  in  the  Times,  that  while  the  depreciation  in  the 
!nch  funds  caused  by  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  been  five  per  cent., 
*s  been  two  per  cent,  in  those  of  England,  three  per  cent,  in  Russia,  five  per 
t.  in  Sardinia,  five  or  six  per  cent,  in  Austria,  and  about  three  per  cent,  in 
•^^y>^so  that  altogether  the  nominal  value  of  property  invested  in  public  stocks 
1  shares  quoted  in  the  European  markets  has  been  diminished  about  sixty  millions 
Jing.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  explanation  of  the  Emperor's  conduct  is  to 
found  chiefly  in  his  relation  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  has  conceded  to  it  till 
can  concede  no  longer ;  and  now  when,  through  Montalembert,  the  Jesuits  are 
tatening  him  with  war  to  the  knife,  he  finds  it  necessary,  by  a  bold  stroke,  to 
istitute  himself  master  of  the  position.  He  is  showirig  the  Pope,  who  refuses  to 
ce  the  crown  on  his  head,  how  easily  he  may  pluck  the  tiara  from  his  own,  and 
wwt  the  late  exile  of  Gaeta  into  a  refugee  at  Vienna.  He  may  succeed  in  his 
■yediate  object  of  intimidating  the  Church,  but  who  can  foretell  the  consequences 
't  are  to  follow  from  the  excited  hopes  of  the  Italian  population,  and  from  the 
f^nal  ambition  of  the  prince  who  seems  about  to  be  united  to  the  fair  Clotilde. 
«  more  we  study  the  political  movements  of  the  day  we  are  the  more  convinced 
^'  the  crisis  of  the  Holy  See  is  approaching,  and  that  there  will  be  no  peace  and 
*fty  worthy  of  the  name  until  the  continent  of  Europe  shall  shake  off  the  incubus. 

*  ^gree  with  the  Beacon  in  saying,*— "  Whatever  may  happen,  the  course  of  Eng- 
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land  is  dear.*'  For  once  we  may  shut  ourselves  up  in  our  island  fortress  and 
Europe  fight  out  her  own  intestine  quarrels.  We  have  no  duty  to  help  Rnssiai 
France  and  Sardinia ;  moreover,  those  powers  are  strong  enough  to  help  themseh 
whatever  may  be  their  designs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  days  of  antichrist  sIk 
at  last  be  numbered — if  that  unsubstantial  pageant  of  a  departed  power  shodj 
length  be  &ding  into  nothing^ness — ^if  that  nightmare  which  sits  squat  upon  son^ 
millions  of  souk  should  now  in  our  time  vanish  before  retuiiiing  light — it  is  not 
England  to  move  hand  or  foot  to  prevent  Ihe  consummation.  We  have  all  loi 
and  l(Higed  for  the  day  when  that  event  shall  come.  Religiously  and  political 
is  at  once  our  hope  and  our  interest  that  this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  should  be  sbi 
from  the  neck  of  Europe.  It  is  a  blot  in  our  annals  that  once  before  Protesl 
England  misused  the  power  which  God  had  given  her,  to  the  purpose  of  susfi 
ing  that  throne  of  superstition.  If  the  opportunity  should  occur,  let  us  look  oa 
rejoice.  Nothing  can  be  injurious  to  England  which  destroys  the  temporal  po¥( 
the  Pope. 

The  news  from  India  represents  the  insurrection  as  all  but  extinguished.  Ti 
Topee,  however,  is  still  at  large,  and  so  is  Nana  Sahib,  but  the  latter  seems  t( 
brought  to  bay  in  a  jungle  f(»:t  30  miles  northwest  of  Churdee.  Next  miul 
probably  bring  tidings  of  his  capture. 

Mr  Bright  has  announced  his  scheme  of  reform.  Sixty-five  b<»*oughs  having] 
than  8000  inhabitants  are  to  be  disfranchised  altogether,  while  thirty-four  horo^ 
whose  population  is  under  16,000,  are  to  be  left  with  only  one  member  each.  1 
gives  130  seats  to  be  disposed  of.  Of  these  Scotland  gets  sixteen,  Ireland  tfro,  kI 
file  remaining  112  are  to  be  distributed  through  the  burghs  and  counties  of  Engll 
and  Wales.  Towns  like  Bath,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Greenwich  are  in  ftJ 
to  return  three  members  each  ;  those  of  a  still  larger  class,  Edinburgh,  Binninghi 
and  Lambeth,  are  in  future  to  be  divided  into  two  wards,  each  ward  to  haiei 
privilege  of  returning  two  members ;  while  the  huge  centres  of  our  modem  cin 
ation,  Liverpool,  Manchester,,  Glasgow,  Finsburgh,  and  Marylebone,  are  also 
divided  into  two  wards,  but  each  ward  is  to  return  three  members  each. 

Eighteen  members  are  to  be  given  to  fourteen  English  counties,  of  which  they^^^ 
Riding  receives  four,  and  South  Lancashire  two,  additional  members.  Mr  Bii| 
justifies  the  apparent  injustice  done  to  the  counties  on  the  ground  that  the  com 
members  invariably  represent  the  landed  interest,  and  the  landed  interest  have  aim 
secured  to  themselves  the  representation  of  the  whole  House  of  Lords.  He  adhfl 
to  his  rating  franchise  for  the  towns,  but  for  the  counties  he  proposes  that  tbefii 
chise  shall  be  lowered  to  a  L.IO  occupancy  suffrage,  the  same  that  now  exists 
towns. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

The  approaching  session  of  Parliament  promises  to  be  a.  busy  one  with  the  "  Soi 
for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control."    The  pa* 
success  of  the  Church-rate  Bill  last  session  will  no  doubt  encourage  ihe  Comniiii 
to  resume  the  campaign  against  that  clamant  grievance  ;  and  as  the  House 
Lords  has  frequently  of  late  shown  itself  impressible  by  public  opinion,  vigow^j 
and  perseveringly  urged  in  behalf  of  a  righteous  cause,  there  is  reason  to  hope  to 
their  lordships  will,  in  the  present  instance,  give  way  to  Uie  claims  of  religioos  IiM 
The  School  Trusts  Bill,  introduced  last  session  by  Mr  Dillwyn,  and  intended 
remedy  the  present  state  of  the  law,  which,  as  decided  by  tiie  Lords  Justices  in  t 
Ilminster  case,  declares  that  no  Dissenter  is  an  "  honest  man,"  capable  of  actin^^ 
master  or  as  trustee  of  a  grammar  school,  will  be  reintroduced,  and,  we  trust,  f'^ 
to  a  satisfactory  issue.    Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  citizens  of  Edinbuigh 
gone  to  sleep  in  the  matter  of  the  Annuity  Tax.     It  is  not  improbable  that 
nearer  prospect  of  a  dissolution  will  induce  Mr  Walter  Buchanan  to  think  U 
before  giving  hie  vote  to  form  a  m^ority  of  one  in  favour  of  an  impost  which  w* 
Town  Council  and  general  public  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  have  been  labouiin?^ 
long  and  so  earnestly  to  get  rid  of.     It  is  understood  that  Mr  Baxter,  thememfKJ 
for  Montrose,  has  a  plan  in  view  which  will  approach  the  regitim  domtm  questiflnw 
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mnt  more  likely  to  lead  to  success  than  that  on  which  the  danum  has  been  al- 
lied hitherto.  By  moving  a  distinct  resolution  on  the  subject,  he  will  avoid  cer- 
in  obvious  disadvantages  which  have  arisen  out  of  a  discussion  in  a  Committee  on 
ipplj,  and  will  test  more  accurately  the  opinions  of  members.  We  confess  we  are 
t  sanguine  as  to  any  thing  effective  being  done  this  year  in  the  agitation  against 
ijnooth.  There  is  a  strong  prejudice  with  liberal  members  against  acting  in  a 
ty-of  which  Mr  Spooner,  a  conservative  and  keen  churchman,  has  long  been  per- 
iled to  retain  the  leadership ;  and  though  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  their  help- 
him,  or  receiving  his  help,  to  strike  a  blow,  which  they  avow  their  intention  of 
owing  up  when  he  will  part  company  with  them,  yet  his  well-known  hostility  to 
igious  freedom  is  found  a  good  excuse  for  those  who  want  one,  for  yielding  to  the 
culent  menaces  of  the  priests  in  Ireland,  and  their  representatives  in  the  House. 
ynooth,  however,  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight  in  the  Liberation  Society's  cam- 
gu  for  this  session.  The  agitation  of  this  question  will  secure,  both  in  England 
I  Scotland,  an  amount  of  popular  interest,  on  the  right  side,  beyond  what  could 
raised  in  connection  with  any  other  of  the  subjects  we  have  named ;  and,  besides, 
rill  furnish  an  opportunity  which  the  Society  cannot  well  afford  to  lose,  of  illus- 
ting  the  evils  of  the  State  Church  system.  , 

Che  Executive  of  the  Society  have,  we  understand,  appointed  their  agent,  Mr 
Iton,  to  visit  Scotland  this  month,  with  the  view  of  engaging,  for  their  plans,  the 
operation  of  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island'. 
5  cordially  wish  Mr  Oulton  success  in  his  journey,  and  trufet  its  result  will  be  to 
«nd  the  interest  felt  by  Scottish  Voluntaries  in  the  admirable  Society  which  he 
presents. 


ECCLESLA.ST1CAL  ITEMS. 

s  Rev.  W.  Outhbertson  is  about  to  propose  a  communion,  at  the  Lord's  Table, 
ill  the  Reformed  Evangelical  Churches  in  Sydney. 

Che  following  statistics  will  show  that,  numerically  at  least,  there  is  no  lack  of 
listers  in  Canada :— Old  Kirk,  96;  Free  Church,  130;  United  Presbyterian,  63; 
lerican  Presbyterian,  7  ;  Episcopal,  or  Chm-ch  of  England,  300 ;  Wesleyan  Metho- 
t,  408 ;  New  Connection  Methodist,  90 ;  Primitive  Methodist,  40 ;  British  Epis- 
ftl  Methodist,  14  ;  Episcopal  Methodist,  150— (five  sects  of  Methodists !) ;  Chris- 
^^1 27  ;  Bible  Christians,  29 ;  Baptists  of  various  names,  150 ;  Congregationalists, 
;  making  a  total  of  upwards  of  1570  ministers  to  a  population  of  about  2,500,000. 
^e  deduct  1,000,000  Catholics, — ^which  in  truth,  are  not  accessible,  except  a  few 
^ch  Canadians,  to  the  Protestant  minister,  for  they  are  only  too  well  taken  care 
hj  upwards  of  700  priestly  officials, — then  we  have  a  Protestant  population  of 
"jt  1,500,000,  including  1570  ministers  to  preach  to  them, 
pie  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says, — "  An  evil  that  we  have  long  feared, 
1  respecting  which  we  have  repeatedly  raised  a  warning  voice,  seems  already  to 
e  become  an  "  institution"  of  the  city  of  New  York.  We  refer  to  Sunday 
atres  and  places  of  amusement.  A  contemporary  names  three  or  four  of  these  as 
Qg  m  full  operation  ou  last  Sunday  evening,  and  crowded  to  suffocation.  The 
^ormances  were  theatrical  representations,  music,  dancing,  shooting  galleries, 
«ries,  billiards,  and,  with  drmking  ad  libUum,     Where  is  this  to  end,  and  what 

0  be  done  in  the  matter  ?  " 

>ome  sixty  or  seventy  miles  north  of  Council  Bluffs,  in  the  county  of  Monona, 
%  there  is  a  town  containing  six  or  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  generally  known 
Preparation.    This  town  is  the  Zion  of  a  new  body  of  religious  enthusiasts,  who 

1  themselves  "  Conjeprezites ;"  and  their  system  of  religion  or  religious  organisa- 
^  "  The  Conjeprezon,"  the  meaning  of  which  term  remains  to  the  Gentile  world 
'tofound  mystery.  At  the  head  of  the  organisation  is  a  man  of  the  name  of 
arles  B.  Thompson,  who  is  besides  the  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the 
^spaper.  From  what  we  are  able  to  learn  from  letters  in  this  paper,  this  curious 
*  believes  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  but  also  holds  that  it  is  in  a  measure 
je  away  with  by  new  revelations,  made  since  the  year  1848  by  the  voice  of 
«Deemy,"  thiought  he  medium  of  the  "  chief  apostolical  bishop."    These  new 
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stipulations  are  styled  "  The  Law  and  Covenants  of  IsVael."  The  people  are  said] 
be  quiet  and  orderly  in  their  deportment,  moral  in  their  customs,  and  most  devi 
edly  and  blindly  attached  to  their  system. 

The  special  services  for  the  working-classes  in  London  are  largely  attended.  ] 
St  PauPs  there  are  usually  about  4000  present ;  in  Westminster  Abbey,  an  on 
whelming  congregation ;  Exeter  Hall  is  crowded  ;  and  St  James^  Hall,  opened  i 
non-conformist  services,  and  which  will  accommodate  upwards  of  3900  persons,! 
filled  to  overflowing. 

Protestant  Schools  in  France. — A  correspondent  of  the  Times  says  ih&ii 
Prefet  of  the  Haute  Vienne  is  shutting  up  the  Protestant  schools  in  his  departma 
In  1862  there  were  twelve  flourishing  Protestant  schools  in  the  department  of  t 
Upper  Vienne  ;  they  had  all  been  established  for  some  years,  and  the  inhabits 
of  the  several  "  communes"  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  whatever  education  wa 
the  name  they  have  received,  either  for  themselves  or  their  children,  they  owe  it 
the  Protestant  schools.  Instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  given  daily,  andl 
schools  of  Villefavard,  Thiat,  Rancon,  Balledent,  and  other  places  in  the  arrondia 
ment  of  Bellac  were  equal  in  religious  knowledge  and  moral  training  to  some  of  I 
best  of  our  rural  parish  schools.  Under  the  constitution  of  1830  and  1848  iH 
schools  were  considered  to  be  as  legally  constituted  as  any  in  France ;  but  all  of 
sudden  the  Academic  Council  of  the  department,  created  by  the  education  lat 
1850,  decFared  them  to  be  illegal.  The  Council  decided,  that  in  the  Protest* 
schools  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bellac  there  was  no  religious  or  moral  instructii 
and  by  a  positive  decree  issued  by  the  said  Council  in  December  1852,  twelve  scImk 
were  closed,  and  several  hundred  children  deprived  of  their  education.  The  Ac 
demic  Council  consists  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  as  president,  together  with  tb 
ecclesiastics,  whom  he  nominates  and  appoints ;  a  certain  number  of  laymen,  elect 
by  the  Council  of  the  Department,  and  others  nominated  by  the  Government.  T 
Protestant  pastor,  if  there  be  one  in  the  place,  and  a  Jewish  rabbi,  if  there  be  a 
within  the  province,  have  also  seats  reserved  at  the  Council  board,  and  if  theyi 
inclined  to  face  the  finger  of  sacerdotal  scorn,  or  the  insolence  of  office,  theym 
"  assist"  at  the  deliberations.  This  is  the  "  Counseil  Academique,"  to  whose  td 
mercies  the  poor  Protestants  have  to  appeal.  Ever  since  1852  the  Minister  of  Puli 
Instruction,  and  the  Prefect  of  Limoges  for  the  time  being,  have  been  importuneii 
the  continued  coming  of  the  applicants  for  justice,  praying  that  their  schools  mightj 
reopened.  Seven  years  have  not  sufficed  to  weary  those  unjust  judges,  and  duril 
that  period  the  inhabitants  of  those  villages,  with  unshaken  firmness  and  4  mo 
courage  unknown  to  the  French  character,  have  resisted  the  ecclesiastical  prei 
gang,  and  refused  to  sacrifice  their  children  to  the  "religion  of  the  State;"  and 
an  example  of  indomitable  energy,  sustained  by  the  deepest  conviction,  is  wantii 
to  prove  the  reality  of  religion  among  heretics,  the  Academical  Council  should  ini 
a  tour  of  inspection  and  see  the  men  whom  they  have  turned  out  of  the  sdn 
houses  (now  falling  into  ruin),  going  from  house  to  house  to  teach  the  childrei 
each  family  the  lessons  they  are  forbid  to  learn  with  their  neighbours  in  the  scln 
room.  A  final  effort  has  just  been  made  to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue— a  r^ 
larly  certified  school-master  has  applied  to  the  Prefet  of  Limoges  for  permission  I 
open  schools  attached  to  the  new  Protestant  chapel  which  has  lately  been  erecto 
in  that  cathedral  city,  in  place  of  one  taken  down  to  suit  the  railway  station.  Tk 
application  on  behalf  of  the  schoolmaster  and  his  wife  was  refused.  An  appeal  I" 
then  made  from  the  Prlfet's  adverse  decision  to  the  Departmental  Council  of  tj 
Haute  Vienne,  but  the  Council  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Prefet.  It  ^ou" 
seem  that  public  morals  at  Limoges  are  in  more  danger  of  being  corrupted  than « 
Paris;  for  in  that  metropolis  there  are  Protestant  schools  containing  upwardf 
2000  children. 


VOLUNTARYISM  IN  THEORY  AND  IN  PRACTICE. 

The  true  nature  of  Voluntaryism  may  be  said  to  be,  to  some  extent,  still  unde^ 
mined.  The  common  notion  of  it  is,  that  it  requires  that  the  members  of  e>* 
congregation  shall,  if  they  are  able,  cheerfully  by  their  own  contributions  suf"^ 
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IT  minister,  and  if  not  able,  shall  get  aid  from  brethren  who  are  in  circumstances 
ifford  it.  The  question  now  turning  up  is  a  finer  and  subtler  one  than  any  we 
e  been  accustomed  to,  and  demands  careful  and  judicious  handling.  It  arises  out 
ihe  death  of  a  gentleman  of  almost  fabulous  wealth,  whose  trustees  are  empowered, 
mg  other  things,  "  to  make  grants  towards  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of 
^ous  ordinances  in  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown,  Lanark,  Ren- 
r,  and  Dumbarton  ;  and  in  supplement  of  the  stipends  or  salaries  of  the  ministers 
fflging  to  or  in  connection  with  quoad  sacra  churches  belonging  to  the  Estab- 
ed  Church  of  Scotland,  and  belonging  to  or  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church, 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Con- 
jational  or  Independent  Church,  all  in  Scotland,  or  any  or  either  of  them." 
jveral  of  the  parties,"  it  is  stated  in  the  Scottish  Press,  "  who  fall  imder  this  enu- 
ation,  ai^  among  the  rest,  ministers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  pro- 
bg  Voluntary  sentiments,  have  applied  for  and  received  annual  supplements  to 
IT  stipends,  varying  from  L.30  to  L.40  or  upwards;  and  the  notice  of  the  trustees 
itendedand  expected  to  bring  out  more  applications  of  a  similar  kind."  The  dif- 
Ity  here  resolves  itself  into  a  single  point.  The  money  is  not  State  money — it  is 
ney  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  voluntarily  gifted ;  and  therefore  the  recipients  who 
under  the  terms  of  the  will  may  not  only  receive  it,  but  have  a  just  claim  upon 
s  a  donum  intended  for  their  advantage.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  an  endowment. 
8  a  grant  which  the  trustees  may  continue  or  withhold,  as  they  see  cause.  They 
somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  a  private  gentleman,  who,  observing  in  his  locality  a 
f  eicellent  men  ministering  to  congregations  who,  from  their  numbers  and  poverty, 
1  afford  only  a  paltry  stipend,  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  gives  each  of 
em  a  present  of  money  to  help  him  to  buy  a  new  book,  or  give  his  family  a 
tter  education  than  his  stipend  could  afford.  So  these  trustees,  learning  from 
)d  information  that  the  cases  are  deserving,  forward  a  few  pounds  to  men  who  feel 
it  the  gift  is  theirs  through  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  testator.  The  danger 
Ks  out  of  the  expectation  which  even  an  occasional  grant  is  likely  to  excite,  and 
injurious  influence  which  this  is  likely  to  exert,  not  on  the  minister,  but  on  the 
*ple ;  and  also,  and  principally,  out  of  the  fact  that  a  new  power  is  introduced  into 
administration  of  church  affairs  which  may  lead  to  misunderstanding  and  painful 
iM.  But  surely  Christian  prudence  and  charity  may  provide  against  these.  We 
w  so.  The  subject  is  under  the  careful  and  prayerful  consideration  of  wise  and 
^  men,  and  we  trust  that  what  is  meant  and  fitted  to  do  good  will  not  fail  in  its 
ect. 


THE  PERPLEXITIES  OF  A  PRELATE. 

S  Bishop  of  Oxford  is,  next  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  most  notorious  of  his 
'er.  He  is  distinguished  by  descent,  by  talent,  by  position ;  and  he  has  rendered 
uself  an  object  of  mark  by  tendencies  that  have  identified  him,  in  the  opinion  of 
ay,  with  the  Romanising  section  of  the  English  Church.  Recently  he  has  been 
pains  to  disabuse  such  of  this  impression ;  and  only  a  few  days  ago  he  delivered  a 
«ch  that  was  specially  got  up  for  this  purpose.  We  wish  at  present  to  direct 
enlion  to  a  few  of  the  introductory  remarks,  in  which  he  very  clearly,  as  we  think, 
'uts  oat  the  inadequacy  of  the  Episcopate  to  administer  aright  the  affairs  of 
ns^'s  house.    His  words  are  these  : — 

I  dare  say  that  those  who  only  meet  their  bishop  now  and  then  on  public  occasions 
a  on  occasions  like  the  present,  may  think  that  it  is  all  very  easy  sailing,  that  this  is 
^asy  world  for  a  bishop,  and  that  it  is  all  very  easy  work  he  has  to  do.  But  indeed 
'  u  by  no  means  easy  work.  As  you  are  aware,  there  are  three  great  counties  in  this 
>ce8e— Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire,  and  Oxfordshire.  I  suppose  there  is  not  in  on© 
taose  counties,  or  in  any  one  of  the  600  parishes  comprised  within  them,  any  differ- 
^  any  trouble  that  arises  about  church  matters,  that  does  not  come  home  like  a 
gwened  bird  straight  to  the  bishop.  And  he  it  is  who  has  generally  to  bear  the 
ttut  of  it  and  the  worst  of  it.  He  has  to  decide  between  people  who  take  strong 
6W8  of  their  own  rights,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  generally  his  fate,  decide 

wbe  may,  to  make  both  of  them  angry  with  him But  if  he  can  act  according 

tbe  dictates  of  his  own  conscience — ^if'he  ean  please  God  who  put  him  in  the  trust, 
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and  if  he  labonrs  stedfastlj  and  continually  to  maintain  Christ's  truth  against 
attacks  that  are  made  upon  it  from  the  one  side  and  the  other,  it  matters  litd 
men  speak  ill  or  well  of  him,  for  he  will  have  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience, 
he  may  trust  that  he  has  likewise  the  approval  and  the  blessing  of  his  Lord 
Master.** 

Conceive  of  one  man  settling  the  disputes  that  arise  in  600  parishes  ;  and  conce 
of  the  man  who  has  such  iurisdiction  telling  that,  in  so  settling  them  to  the  best 
his  judgment,  he  commonly  displeases  all  parties.  What  a  picture  presents  itself 
the  view !  Universal  murmuring  and  discontent  throughout  three  great  counties; 
in  the  midst  of  it  all,  a  venerable  dignitary,  with  lawn  sleeves  and  a  mitre,  not  caij 
what  men  say,  but  thoroughly  satisfied  *'•  with  the  approval  of  his  own  conscki 
and  the  blessing  of  his  Master." 


AMERICAN  REVIVALS. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  favourable  opinion  is  coming  to  be  universallj  enl 
tained  in  regard  to  American  Revivals.  The  descriptions  we  continue  to  receiT^ 
them  are  most  delightful.  The  intense  heat  of  summer  did  not  suflBce  to  emptjl 
prayer-meeting,  nor  did  excursions  to  Saratoga,  and  such  fashionable  places  of  reso 
interfere  materially  with  devotional  exercises.  A  revived  state  seems  to  have  beca 
the  normal  state  of  the  Church.  We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  a  Transatli 
tic  millennium  has  arrived.  Far  from  it.  Satan  seems  even  busier  than  he  was  I 
fore.  In  New  York  itself,  Sunday  theatres  have  been  opened,  and  are  crowded ;  ai 
with  all  their  excellences,  the  American  churches  are  not  without  their  grievo 
drawbacks.  We  are  inclined — to  use  the  language  of  a  foreign  correspondent- 
place  dalliance  with  slavery  first,  although  we  are  quite  aware  of  the  politi 
difficulties  which  attend  interference  with  the  system,  and  of  the  threat  of  disiui 
which  the  South  hangs,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  over  the  heads  of  all  who  a 
demn  slavery.  The  pro-slavery  attitude  of  many  of  the  congregations  in  N 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  is  much  to  be  condemned.  The  K^ortlK 
ministers  are  living  in  States  in  which  the  question  has  been  set  at  rest  for  evi 
they  have  never  been  exposed  to  the  baneful  and  insidious  influences  of  slavery; 
if  they  do  not  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  utter  a  protest  against  it,  we  might  at  lei 
expect  that  they  would  remain  neutral.  On  the  contrary,  they  speak  directly 
indirectly  in  its  favour ;  they  publish  books  containing  "  Southside  "  views  ( 
slavery  ;  they  hold  fellowship  with  it ;  and  while  deprecating  any  "  political  alh 
sions  "  from  the  pulpit  on  one  side,  they  practise  them  on  the  other.  Among  th 
800  ministers  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  few  are  found  bold  enough  to  i 
nounce  the  connections  which  many  of  their  congregations  have  with  the  sli 
system,  or  to  interpret  practically  our  Saviour's  golden  rule.  The  voice  of  I 
Rev.  Dudley  Tyng  asserted  the  right  against  the  wrong,  but  it  will  be  heard 
earth  no  more.  His  faithful  dealing  led  to  a  spirit  of  indignation  among  his  d 
gregation,  which  rendered  his  resignation  necessary,  and  we  are  not  aware  tk 
another  testifies  in  his  room ;  for  in  Philadelphia  no  oflfence  in  a  minister  would  l« 
less  leniently  treated  than  a  testimony  against  slavery.  Dr  Cheever  of  New  Y<w 
also  boldly  condemns  the  sins  of  the  churches  in  connection  with  slavery ;  but  b 
conduct  has  kept  his  congregation  in  a  continual  ferment,  and  his  resignation  bi 
been  n^ore  than  once  demanded. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  admirable  as  is  its  work,  is  also  guiltjr  in  f* 
respect.  In  republishing  foreign  books,  they  are  subjected  to  a  systematic  reviafl 
and  mutilation,  whereby  all  passages  bearing  unfavourably  upon  slavery  are  excis« 
If  Mary  Lundie  Duncan,  or  Mrs  Isabella  Graham,  or  Dr  Harris  is  found  to  b*' 
classed  slavery  among  the  evils  of  the  age,  the  word  is  erased  ;  or,  if  a  writer » 
joices  over  West  India  emancipation,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  slavery  will  s«< 
be  classed  among  the  obsolete  tyrannies  of  the  earth,  the  sentence  is  skilfuUpfr 
prived  of  the  obnoxious  passage.  Recently,  under  the  pressure  of  exhortation  6^ 
without,  the  Tract  Society  resolved  to  publish  tracts  treating  of  the  duties  and  tk 
evils  arising  from  slavery,  but  the  resolution  was  never  carried  into  effect.  »> 
sensitive  are  Southern  Christians  upon  this  subject,  that  this  coarse  would  bsTt 
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to  their  severance  from  the  Society,  and  the  South  would  no  longer  hate  hecn  a 
I  for  its  operations.  After  a  protracted  meeting  and  a  stormy  discussion, 
year,  the  Society  returned  to  its  former  policy.  We  cannot  but  condemn  its 
oroas  conduct  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  principle  of  non-interference  with  a 
jgnised  evil ;  hut  we  think  that,  hampered  as  it  was  by  prior  resolves,  iiBpr<iciice 
f  admit  of  extenuating  considerations. 


IDOLATROUS  DECREE  TO  THE  MILITARY  IN  MALTA. 

E  JDailt/  News  Malta  correspondent,  writing  on  the  10th  of  last  month,  forwards 
following  garrison  order : — "  All  ffttards  to  turn  out  to  the  Archbishop  of  Malta, 
I  all  sentries  to  canry  amis  ana  present  arms  when  the  Host  fossesJ*^  The 
vspondent  observes,  that  the  order  has  been  the  source  of  much  bitterness.  We 
aid  (says  the  Mail)  think  it  had.  It  is  not  very  clear  why  our  troops  should 
to  an  ecclesiastic  at  Malta  greater  honours  than  are  paid  at  home  to  the  Arch- 
»p  of  Canterbury.  The  requirement  by  garrison  order  to  present  arms  to  the 
secrated  wafer,  called  the  Host,  is  nothing  less  than  an  outrage,  A  British  officer, 
)tain  Sheffield  of  the  Royal  North  British  Fusiliers,  a  Crimean  officer,  having 
ised  to  obey  the  order,  has  been  placed  under  arrest.  It  is  a  case  of  conscience 
h  him,  and  "  he  is  ready  to  submit  to  any  punishment  rather  than  do  homage 
lie  Host."  We  should  think  he  is ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  who  at  the  pre- 
t  day  will  dare  to  punish  any  soldier  of  the  British  army,  be  he  officer  or  private, 
refasing  to  pay  religious  honours  to  a  priest's  bit  of  bread.  It  is  time  this 
Dsense  were  done  with.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  too  much  lately  from  the 
^terranean  of  ignoble  truckling  to  the  priesthood,  both  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
arches.  Some,  whose  high  station  and  endowments  ought  to  have  preserved 
'p  from  unworthy  compliances  in  this  respect,  have  compromised  the  dignity  of 
ir  country  among  the  races  which  inhabit  the  islands  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
atry,  however,  can  take  care  of  its  own  honour :  eminent  public  men  may 
»iate  their  errors  with  the  loss  of  reputation,  but  the  soldier,  if  the  rules  and 
ers  of  the  service  are  against  him,  is  helpless.  It  is  for  those  who  enjoy  the 
tection  of  the  army,  and  the  reflected  lustre  of  its  glories,  to  take  care  that  its 
flttbers  shall  not  be  harassed  by  the  imposition  of  that  which  destroys  their  self- 
)ect  without  bringing  the  least  advantage  to  the  country. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  AND  THE 
MINISTER  OF  WEIGH  HOUSE  CHAPEL,  LONDON, 

B  well-known  Rev.  Thomas  Binney  some  time  ago,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of 
ilth,  left  this  for  Australia,  where  he  has  excited  great  attention,  and  been  the 
aps,  by  speechifying  and  preaching,  of  doing  much  good.  While  in  Adelaide  he 
eived  a  long  and  eloquently  written  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  giving 
reflections  on  the  desirability  and  possibility  of  a  more  thorough  union  between 
'Evangelical  Protestant  Churches.  This  was  followed  by  a  memorial  to  the 
hop,  drawn  up  by  the  Governor,  asking  him  to  invite  Mr  Binnej  to  preach  in  one 
the  Episcopal  churches.  This  was  signed  by  many  of  the  principal  Episcopalians 
Adelaide.  A  counter-memorial  was  got  up  by  some  other  members  of  the  Epis- 
»1  Church ;  consequently  the  thing  fell  through. 

Fhe  Governor,  the  Dean,  and  the  Archdeacon  recommended  the  publication  of 
!  Bishop*s  letter  as  likely  to  do  good.  Mr  B.  complied  with  their  wish,  and  wrote 
the  Bishop  to  explain  why  he  had  done  so.  After  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
inot  append  to  the  Bishop's  letter  the  thoughts  which  it  had  suggested  to  his 
n  mind,  he  adds : — *•  I  propose  to  give  it  my  best  attention,  and  to  embody  my 
lections  and  views  on  the  two  letters  in  a  small  pamphlet  as  soon  as  I  can  com- 
wd  the  requisite  leisure." 
Mr  Binney  concludes  thus : — 

"I  bee,  then,  to  assure  your  lordship  that,  while  I  highly  admire  the  kind  and  Christian 
^g  that  prompted  your  communication,  and  cordially  sympathise  in  the  desires  and 
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a^iratioBS  after  more  visible  union,  to  which  you  have  given  utterance,  I  greatly  fe 
that  the  Mdea'  you  entertain,  and  would  seek  to  realise,  includes  too  much;  and  g 
only  too  much,  but  that  it  has  that  in  its  elements  which  must  be  softened  or  lost  fij 
of  before  it  can  find  acceptance  with  others.  It  sometimes  has  the  appearance  of  l 
old  attempts  at  *  comprehension,'  by  which  the  early  Nonconformist  used  to  be  soliciJ 
back  again  to  the  Episcopal  Church ;  at  others  it  looks  like  a  wish  to  form  *  a  Chmi 
of  the  future'  out  of  a  fusion  of  the  different  bodies  at  present  existing,  all  altert 
something,  the  result  being  a  new  order  of  things,  in  which,  however,  your  ecclesiasw 
peculiarities  shall  predominate.  Now,  without  entering  into  the  question  astothelik 
lihood  of  this  being  the  case  (which,  however,  I  think  likely),  supposing  amalgamatii 
and  fusion  to  occur,  I  content  myself  with  saying  that  it  is  premature  to  indulge 
visions  of  the  ultimate  before  we  have  taken  such  steps  as  are  possible  to  us— theoi 
steps,  perhaps,  that  may  be  possible  for  years  to  come.  What  we  need  Jirst — before ai 
thing  else  can  be  thought  of  or  hoped — is,  not  the  absorption  by  one  Church  of  otheii 
not  the  conformity  of  others  to  it,  or  the  toleration  by  it  of  the  peculiarities  of  othe 
Tior  yet  an  attempt  to  constitute  a  platform  of  discipline  or  service  in  which  all  mavg 
M]}  &  little  (or  much,  perhaps,  in  some  cases)  and  unite.  No ;  it  is  not  this.  First  i 
foremost,  and  alone,  must  come  the  honest  and  hearty  recognition  of  each  otha^ 
churches  and  ministers  (de  facto  only,  if  you  like),  by  the  different  Protestant  ev^aj| 
lical  denominations,  their  members  and  clergy.  Let  such  recognition  be  shown  bji 
occasional  interchange  of  pulpits ;  and  let  this  again  be  understood  to  involve  notbi] 
and  imply  nothing  but  their  substantial  oneness  in  faith,  as  holding  in  common  the  e 
lential  truths  of  the  common  salvation.  The  liberty  thus  to  invite  service  would  comp 
no  one  to  invite  it,  or  any  to  open  their  pulpits  to  persons — good  men  in  their  va^ 
whom,  for  many  reasons,  it  might  be  inexpedient  to  receive.  Then,  agam,  the  rendiri 
of  service,  so  far  simply  as  preaching  is  concerned,  should  be  held  to  imply  nothing, 
either  side,  beyond  the  oneness  of  faith  just  referred  to.  Had  your  lordship,  for 
gtance,  invited  me  to  preach  in  the  pulpits  of  your  Church,  you  ought  to  have  beencfl 
eidered  as  committing  yourself  to  nothing  but  to  the  recognition  in  me  of  a  preacher 
that  Gospel  which  we  hold  in  common,  and  of  a  minister  of  Christ  according  to  the  ( 
stitution  of  that  portion  of  the  Church  to  which  I  belong.  It  is  obvious,  also,  thi 
could  not  have  been  required  to  receive  any  license  from  your  lordship ;  you  would 
huve  become  my  bishop,  though  you  are  one  in  your  own  communion,  and  I  respect  j 
as  such.  Those  who  would  have  needed  your  license  would  have  been  your  o\mi  cleii 
they  might  have  wanted  your  permission  to  act.  In  the  same  way,  neither  you  nor  ti 
would  have  been  so  far  compromised  as  justly  to  be  regarded  as  giving  your  sanctioi 
notions  or  customs  among  the  Congregation alists  of  which  you  may  disapprove, 
more  than  I,  by  consenting  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  your  flocks,  should  have  been  ji 
supposed  by  that  to  profess  anything  else — to  accept,  for  instance,  that  interpretation 
your  ^  offices^  (I  distinguish  them  from  the  Liturgy)  which  involves  sentiments  whid 
do  not  hold  ;  which  sentiments,  if  required  to  be  held  and  professed,  are,  inmyrie 
an  adequate  ground  of  nonconformity.  No  Church,  either,  whatever,  should  suppJ 
that  it  confers  a  favour  on  the  minister  of  another,  bv  receiving  him  to  its  pulpits,  I 
rather  that  it  does  what  is  proper  and  seemly  for  itself.  When  something  of  this 
is  understood,  and  the  first  step  taken  in  harmony  with  it,  other  things  will  follow. 
other  things  and  theories,  however,  must,  I  fear,  be  postponed  until  this  be  dont 
believe  it  might  be  done  by  very  many  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  relation  to  ^ 
other — done  without  compromise  and  without  dishonour ;  and  that  great  and  bl« 
reBiJts  would  soon  follow  from  it.  That  your  lordship  may  have  the  happiness  of  ii< 
ing  on  so  desirable  a  consummation,  and  may  thus  realise  that  after  which  ypur  spii 
tual  nature  seems  to  yearn  and  pant,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of,  my  lord,  your  friend  a 
lervant  in  our  common  faith,  T.  Bnwi^' 
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CHRIST  AT  THE  THREE  DOORS. 

'Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the 
)r,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me." — Rev.  iii.  20. 

fB  Gospel  may  be  described  as  God's  method  of  setting  things  right, — of 
nging  roan  into  a  relation  of  harmony  with  his  Creator.  It  is  clear  to 
•  moBt  superficial  observer,  that  there  is  something  terribly  out  of  joint  in 
8  world  of  oars, — ^that  discord  has  sprang  up  between  the  human  race  and 
'righteous  Governor  of  the  universe.  Man  is  a  3inner ;  and  therefore  he 
a  suflTerer,  Man  has  been  rushing  in  the  face  of  those  laws  which  were 
ftgncd  to  bind  the  creature  to  the  throne  of  the  Creator ;  and  therefore  the 
}rld  where  he  dwells,  has  become  a  scene  of  confusion,  of  mourning,  and  of 
Rtb.  The  more  terrible  part  of  the  penalty  of  such  a  state  of  things  falls, 
is  just,  on  the  transgressor  himself;  but  all  connected  with  man  has  been 
awn  into  the  vortex  of  his  punishment ;  "and  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
d  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now." 

^ow  in  the  Gospel  we  have  God's  method  for  working  out  deliverance 
)m  this  state  of  imperfection,  and  sin,  and  suffering.  Here  is  something  ' 
meet  the  evil  in  all  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its  consequences.  Here  is 
e  remedy  for  the  disease  under  which  the  world  groans, — a  remedy  which 
'^1  be  found,  when  fully  and  faithfully  applied,  adequate  to  cope  with  that 
seaae  at  every  stage, — to  arrest  and  subdue  it  in  its  most  desperate  and 
«dly  forms.  "  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock." 
Such,  we  apprehend,  is  the  great  truth  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  represen- 
'tion  which  Christ  here  employs  in  speaking  of  Himself.  Christ  standing 
w  knocking  at  the  door  is  just  an  emblem  of  Divine  benevolence  at  work, 
'  Bluing  things  right  where  they  have  all  gone  wrong.  It  is  just  a  picture- 
«8on  presenting  this  one  faet,  that  Christ  is  the  great  Healer, — that  He  is  in 
osaession  of  the  only  infallible  remedy, — that  He  is  going  from  door  to 
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door  of  the  world's  wretchedness,  asking  admission,  and  engaging  to  com 
its  scenes  of  misery  into  scenes  of  joy  and  gladness.  , 

The  meaning  is  obvious.  Wherever  we  are,  Christ  should  be  with 
whatever  we  do,  Christ  should  have  a  share  in  it.  He  knows  that  we  < 
not  be  happy  and  prosperous  without  Him, — that  He  has  the  secret  of  ^ 
piness,  the  sovereign  science  of  life  in  all  its  branches, — that  He  possessei 
only  cure  for  the  sin  and  misery  of  man ;  and  therefore  He  is  knockinj 
every  door,  and  desiring  to  be  a  guest  in  every  company.  He  wisha 
come  in ;  He  pleads  to  be  taken  in ;  He  says,  in  effect,  Beware  of  let 
Me  stand  outside  of  any  door  where  you  are  within.  Let  man  give  Me 
access  to  his  heart  and  to  his  house,  to  his  life  and  to  his  business ;  let 
be  admitted  as  his  familiar  friend  and  chosen  companion  at  all  seasons 
in  all  circumstances ;  let  the  whole  economy  of  human  life  be  open  to; 
influence  of  My  doctrine,  and  be  conducted  under  the  recognition  ofMj; 
sence.  Let  man  thus  welcome  and  receive  Me  in  every  place,  and  ii 
engagements  ;  and  so  I  will  "  come  in  and  sup  with  him."  I  will  brii 
feaat  of  contentment  and  joy  to  his  soul ;  I  will  take  the  bitterness  oa 
all  hi3  sorrows,  spread  harmony  over  all  the  jarring  elements  of  earth, 
crown  all  with  a  blessing. 

To  present  this  great  lesson  in  some  of  its  details,  let  us  select  a  few  of 
more  prominent  relations  in  which  Christ  may  be  regarded  as  seeking  to 
iidmitted  into  our  confidence,  to  share  our  sympathies,  to  bring  Himself^ 
His  doctrines  into  close  and  practical  contact  with  our  business  and 
bosomi'*  And  it  will  furnish  sufficient  materials  for  our  present  medital 
if  wo  view  Him  as  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Heart, — at  the  door  of 
Family  J — and  at  the  door  of  the  Church. 

L  Let  us  view  Christ  as  standing  at  the  door  op  the  heart, — ^assed 
admission  to  the  soul  of  man. — The  heart  of  man  is  the  jewel  abow 
others  which  Christ  values  and  seeks  to  possess.  To  sit  on  the  tbrool 
tfie  human  soul,  to  blend  with  it  and  live  in  it,  to  engage  its  affection^ 
control  its  passions,  to  pacify  its  conscience,  to  direct  its  will,  is  His  a 
chosen  engagement.  Next  to  His  place  in  His  Father's  bosom,  next  U)< 
seat  at  His  Father's  right  hand.  He  prizes  a  place  in  the  human  hearts 
seat  in  the  guest-chamber  of  the  soul.  There  is  scarcely  any  amoaoj 
patient  waiting  and  laborious  seeking  to  which  He  will  not  submit  to 
that  place  and  station.  He  will  wait  for  month  after  month,  and  from 
to  year :  He  will  come  again  and  again ;  refused  to-day,  He  will  be 
to-morrow ;  knocking  by  His  Providence,  by  His  Word,  and  by  His  Sj 
saying,  Open  and  let  Me  in. 

Nowj  why  this  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Christ  to  dwell  in  our  heart  ?  It 
just  because  He  loves  us ;  because  it  is  only  by  being  within  us,  by 
taken  to  our  bosom,  that  He  can  do  us  any  good.  We  shall  never 
real  benefit  from  the  religion  of  Christ  so  long  as  Christ  Himself  is  left 
stand  outside.  The  blessings  He  brings  are  bound  up  in  Himself;  and  it 
only  tlirough  union  to  Him  that  we  acquire  any  title  to  them.  Would 
have  the  sense  of  pardoned  sin,  the  consciousness  of  adoption  into  the  fa 
of  God»  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding,  the  hope  /that  maketh  ni 
ashamed,  the  foretaste  of  heaven  amid  the  sorrows  of  earth  ?  Then  we  mi 
take  Clirist  freely  and  fully  into  the  heart.  If  we  have  little  of  these  bl* 
inga,  it  is  just  because  we  have  little  of  Christ.  We  have  allowed  Him, 
haps,  to  look  in,  but  not  to  come  in  and  sit  down,  and  dwell  with  us,  as 
who  should  never  more  depart. 
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Eere,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  by  Christ  in  the  heart  we  mean 
lething  more  than  the  belief  of  Christ's  doctrine,  or  the  moral  influence  of 
religious  principles.  This,  we  know,  is  all  which  some  allow  as  meant 
union  to  Christ ;  but  it  is  surely  a  low  and  defective  view.  It  says  no- 
i<»  more  of  Christ  than  we  may  say  of  Moses,  or  Paul,  or  John ;  for  all 
i's  people  are  under  the  influence  of  doctrines  and  religious  principles, 
ch  were  propounded  by  these  teachers  as  well  as  by  Christ.  It  does  not 
aust  the  language  of  Scripture,  which  speaks  of  our  union  to  Christ  in 
1  phrases  as  these  : — "  He  that  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood, 
illetb  in  Me  and  I  in  him."  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God, 
Grod  in  him."  "  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God ;  as  God  hath  said, 
ill  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them."  "  If  any  roan  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
ist,  he  is  none  of  His."  "  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory."  And  hence 
evers  are  said  to  be  "members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones." 
h  language  is  never  employed  of  any  other  inspired  teacher.  We  never 
i  of  being  "  in"  Moses,  or  Paul,  or  John ;  or  having  them  *'  dwell- 
'  in  us.  And  why  this  peculiarity  of  style  when  Christ  is  spoken  off 
t  because  He  is  more  than  a  teacher.  He  is  "  the  Life,"  as  well  as  "  the 
ht."  He  is  a  Divine  Person  ;  and  therefore  can  be  personally  present  in 
He  is  the  Creator ;  and  therefore  He  can  unite  the  creature  to  Himself, 
built  the  soul  to  be  His  temple ;  and  therefore  He  can  dwell  in  it  as  the 
aiding  Deity. 

ft  would  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  None  of  us  denies  that  the  Crea- 
is  present  throughout  the  realms  of  materialism,  upholding  all,,  and  guid- 
all :  and  shall  if  be  reckoned  unbefitting  His  glory  to  be  present  in  the 
nder  and  more  glorious  department — the  region  of  mind  and  spirit? 
rect  science  contemplates  God  as  in  direct  contact  with  His  works.  It 
;hes  us  that  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature,  are  just  the  modes  of  the 
ine  action  ;  so  that  His  hand  and  power  are  seen  in  every  formation,  and 
cess,  and  change, — ^in  the  flower  at  our  feet,  and  the  star  above  our  head, 
n  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  and  the  march  of  the  storm.  Surely,  then,  we 
I  not  exclude  Him  from  the  operations  of  mind  :  we  will  not  regard  the 
ewal  of  the  soul  as  standing  less  in  need  of  Divine  agency  than  the  forma- 
1  of  chrystals  or  the  painting  of  flowers  :  we  will  not  startle  at  a  doctrine 
ich  claims  nothing  more  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  than  we  are  constrained 
admit  in  the  kingdom  of  nature.  Christ  surely  maybe  as  directly  present 
larrying  on  His  saving  operations  in  the  soul,  as  God  most  certainly  is  in 
rying  on  His  sustaining  and  governing  operations  in  the  world. 
There  is  this  distinction,  however,  of  which  the  words  now  under  consider- 
in  plainly  remind  us, — that  while  God  is  present  in  the  various  depart- 
nts  of  nature,  operating  in  them  without  their  consent,  Christ  does  not 
ne  in  and  work  graciously  in  the  soul  without  the  soul's  own  concurrence. 
He  is  to  dwell  in  our  heart,  we  must  let  Him  in.  We  must  open  the 
OT.  He  will  not  break  it  open.  The  glory  of  this  indwelling  is  that  we 
3  to  say,  "  Come  in."  So  much  grander  is  the  soul  9f  man  than  stars  or 
ns,  that  while  God  is  in  the  one  by  constraint,  of  necessity,  He  will  not 
ter  the  other  but  by  its  own  choice. 

O  !  dreary  is  that  heart  which  refuses  to  admit  Christ  into  its  chambers. 
is  like  a  palace  without  an  inhabitant, — like  a  temple  without  a  God,— 
:e  a  world  without  a  sun.  Nothing  is  so  lonely,  so  desolate,  so  deserted, 
all  God's  universe,  as  a  soul  without  Christ. 

II.  Let  us  iiow  look  at  Christ  at  the  doob  of  the  family. — ^Next  to  a 
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place  in  the  heart  of  man,  Christ  seeks  to  obtain  a  place  at  the  bear 
man, — to  be  present  in  the  domestic  circle,  making  His  influence  felt  tbi 
all  the  arrangements  and  on-goings  of  the  household.  For  here  lie,  in  gn 
abundance,  the  elements  of  happiness  or  misery ;  here  are  the  most  p 
influences  for  good  or  for  evil.  Every  family  is  a  nursery  for  heaven  c 
hell ;  and  it  will  be  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  Christ  is  admittt 
excluded. 

The  domestic  impulse  is  strong  in  the  heart  of  all  God's  creatures :  I 

is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not  some  loved  spot,  to  which  it  is  bound  b] 

feeling  of  home,  and  where  it  expects,  above  all  other  spots,  to  find  reH 

contentment.  i 

"  If  on  windy  days  the  raven  j 

Gambol  like  a  dancing  skiff, 

Not  the  less  he  loves  his  haven,  i 

On  the  bosom  of  a  cliff. 
If,  almost  with  eagle  pinion,  j 

O'er  the  Alps  the  chamois  roam,  i 

Yet  he  has  some  small  dominion,  j 

Which,  no  doubt,  he  calls  his  home.** 

And  man  obeys  the  same  impulse — his  heart  yields  to  the  same  attm 
— he  seeks  a  home :  he  becomes  the  centre  of  a  little  circle,  which  sii 
be  held  together  by  feelings  of  mutual  affection  and  dependence.    But 
will  that  home  become  to  him  a  scene  of  tranquillity,  enjoyment,  ands 
unless  Christ  be  received  into  it.     No  beast  of  the  forest  will  build  its 
upon  the  bank  within  the  water-mark,  or  so  low  down  that  the  flooded 
will  reach  it.     No  bird  of  the  sky  is  so  ill-taught  as  to  lay  the  beams 
nest  in  the  cleft  of  a  dead  and  rotten  branch,  which  is  sure  to  break 
when  the  wind  waxes  fierce.     That  folly  is  only  seen  in  man.     That  tha 
less  disregard  of  his  own  safety  is  only  displayed  by  him  who  thinks  I 
the  happiness  and  security  of  home  amid  domestic  arrangements,  from 
Christ  is  excluded. 

And  now,  is  it  asked,  What  do  we  mean  by  admitting  Christ  at  thft 
of  the  family?  We  answer,  That  it  implies  the  making  religion  the 
of  our  family  associations — the  band  of  our  family  unions.  It  implia 
we  should  ask  Christ  to  direct  us  in  forming  these  relations,  and  looki 
Him  for  His  sanction  and  blessing  on  these  fellowships.  It  implies  tk 
members  of  the  same  household  should  regard  each  other  as  immortal 
tures ;  beginning  on  earth  a  friendship  which  is  to  be  renewed  in 
and  perpetuated  through  eternity ;  loving  one  another  as  pilgrims  on  tlrt 
great  journey — bearing  each  other's  burdens,  sharing  each  other's  soi 
and  helping  each  other's  joys.  It  implies  that  a  seat  should  be  set  for( 
as  often  as  the  family  board  is  spread ;  and  that  morning  and  evi 
around  the  domestic  altar,  the  little  circle  of  friends  should  ask  Cif 
come  and  sit  among  them.  It  implies  that  parents  are  exhibiting  tli 
portment  and  tempers  of  Christians  in  the  government  of  their  hoo^elJ 
and  that  children  are  honouring  their  father  and  mother,  and  loviflg 
other  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  Jesus. 

O  that  Christ  were  thus  in  all  our  households !     Then  would  theyb«c 
types  of  heaven — nurseries  for  glory — bright  spots,  where  angels  wobW 
to  linger — centres  of  attraction  to  our  own  hearts,  as  his  nest  is  to  the  ^r 
"  Whose  pride  it  is  to  soar,  but  not  to  roam ; 
Trae  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home." 

And  why  should  not  Christ  be  thus  an  inmate  in  every  one  of  ourdffeli"'! 
Whose  fault  is  itt     We  cannot  say  it  is  Christ's:  He  wants  to  cod»' 
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has  been  standiDg  and  knocking  long  at  many  of  our  doors.  Those 
[7  jarrings  and  contentions,  which  so  often  make  households  sad  and 
ippy;  those  upbraidings  of  heart  for  the  neglect  of  family  religion  and 
\y  prayer ;  those  chilling  sensations  of  dissatisfied  or  disappointed  aifec- 
;  those  crossings  of  their  worldly  schemes ;  those  visitations  of  sickness 
death,  quenching  the  song,  and  clouding  the  sunshine  of  their  dwell- 
— all  these  were  just  so  many  knockings  at  their  doors,  admonishing 
inmates  that  they  had  not  yet  given  Christ  that  place  in  their  family 
ffships  which  He  is  willing,  and  anxious,  and  entitled  to  occupy. 
b!  let  them  keep  Him  out  no  longer:  let  them  suffer  Him  to  stand  no 
J  outside  of  those  circles,  with  which  their  hearts  and  happiness  are  so 
ly  united.  Let  them  give  Him  His  place  as  "  the  God  of  all  the  fami- 
af  the  earth  ;"  and  let  their  resolution  be  that  of  the  good  Joshua — "  As 
tie  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 

[I.  We  are  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  contemplate  Christ  at  the  door  of 
Church. — Had  we  been  careful  to  observe  a  textual  order  in  our  illus- 
ion, this,  perhaps,  is  the  point  to  which  we  should  have  confined  the 
Bssion ;  for  it  is  of  the  Church  of  Laodicea  that  Christ  is  speaking,  when 
Bays,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock."     But  we  have  been  aim- 

at  the  useful  rather  than  the  textual,  and  therefore  we  take  that  last 
icb  might  have  stood  first. 

^ow,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  a  strange  and  incongruous  thought,  that  Christ 
'aid  be  outside  His  own  Church,  and  pleading  for  admission.  We  would 
ik  it  strange  if  we  had  not  free  access  to  our  own  house  ;  and  yet  the 
ircb  is  Christ's  own  house :  "  Whose  house  we  are,"  says  the  apostle,  "  if 
hold  fast  the  confidence  and  rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end."  We 
lid  reckon  that  some  strange  and  grievous  calamity  had  befallen  us,  if 

were  shut  out  from  our  own  body;  and  yet  the  Church  is  Chrisl's 
y :  for,  says  Paul,  "  He  is  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which 
lis  body."  Yet  this  wrong  and  injustice — this  unnatural  separation  of 
at  God  has  joined — was  existing  at  Laodicea.  The  members  of  that 
irch  were  inside,  and  Christ  was  outside.  The  house  was  shut  against 
owner.  The  body  was  fatuously  excluding  the  spirit,  and  endeavouring  to 
'form  its  functions  in  the  absence  of  Him  whose  right  it  was  to  inhabit  it. 
The  same  thing  may  be  happening  in  any  church,  and  perhaps,  to  a  cer- 
Q  extent,  is  happening  in  all  churches ;  for  there  is  not,  probably,  one 
nstian  church  on  earth  where  Christ  has  the  place,  and  influence,  and 
hmij  which  should  be  assigned  Him.  One  is  shutting  Him  out  as  a 
nour;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  where  salvation  is  by 
»ry  and  the  saints,  rather  than  by  Christ.  Another  is  shutting  Him  out 
His  kingly  oflice ;  as  happens  in  those  churches  where  Christ  is  robbed  of 
8  headship,  and  the  civil  magistrate  installed  in  His  room.  A  third  is 
atting  Him  out  as  the  Great  Teacher,  by  refusing  the  authority  of  His 
^rd  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  setting  human  reason  above  revelation. 
id  multitudes  of  churches,  of  all  denominations,  are  shutting  out  Christ  as 
'Example,  by  letting  down  the  standard  of  Christian  character  in  accom- 
^ation  to  the  world.  In  short,  show  us  a  Christian  community  where 
orist's  authority  is  not  supreme  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice  ;  where 
wrist's  doctrine  is  not  fully  exhibited ;  where  there  are  many  that  walk 
aoTderly ;  where  the  tone  of  piety  is  cold  and  worldly ;  where  the  great 
inimission,  to  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  is  treated  with  indif- 
•^^ce  and  neglect  ;--^in  these,  and  in  all  similar  eases,  we  say  Christ 
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is,  to  that  extent,  and  in  that  degree,  shut  out  from  His  ow'ii  house, 
standing  and  knocking  at  its  doors. 

Passing,  however,  from  these  more  general  aspects  of  our  subject, 
would  remark,  that  perhaps  there  is  no  more  common  way  in  i^hich  Cbi 
is  excluded  from  a  church,  than  that  in  which  the  ordinances  are  placed 
the  room  of  Christ — in  which  religious  observances  are  made  the  substic 
for  religion  itself.  How  many,  in  all  our  churches,  are  falling  into  t 
grievous  error !  Putting  church  prayers,  and  church  praises,  and  chm 
preachings,  in  the  room  of  Christ:  expecting  from  baptismal  washings  tb 
spiritual  results  which  are  only  produced  "  by  the  washing  of  xegenerat 
and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost:"  satisfied  with  a  corporal  and  cai 
eating  of  the  bread  and  drinking  of  the  wine  at  the  Lord's  Table,  with 
seeking,  by  faith,  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Chr 
A  church  may  thus  be  filled  with  the  ordinances  of  religion  from  Sabbati 
Sabbath,  while  the  Lord  of  ordinances  is  left  standing  outside.  The  arl 
there,  and  the  candlesticks,  and  the  table  of  the  shew-bread,  and  the  mei 
seat,  and  the  carved  cherubim  overshadowing  it.  with  their  wings ;  but 
Sliekinah  glory  is  absent — the  cloud  of  the  Lord's  presence  does  not  fill 
house !  Water  baptism,  and  bread-and-wine  communion,  are  poor  sub 
tutes  for  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  fellowship  of  our  Lord  J< 
Christ  1 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  all  strive  and  pray  that  Christ  ma] 
present  in  our  religious  meetings,  and  that  we  may  realise  His  presence, 
be  able  to  say,  "  Truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His 
Christ  Jesus !"  And  in  order  to  this,  each  of  us  must  make  it  a  perse 
matter.  When  Christ  appeals  to  the  church  of  Laodicea  to  open  the  d 
for  Him,  He  appeals  to  them  as  individuals :  He  does  not  say,  If  the  mil 
ters  will  open  the  door ;  or,  if  the  elders  will  open  the  door ;  or,  if  the  h 
of  communicants  will  open  the  door ;  but,  "  If  any  man  will  open  the  d( 
To  every  professing  Christian,  therefore,  we  would  say.  This  is  a  perso 
matter.  Christ  may  be  within  to  you,  while  He  is  without  to  another, 
you  come  in  the  right  spirit,  you  wjll  meet  with  Christ,  though  the  n 
who  sits  by  your  side  be  unblessed  with  His  presence.  Each  one,  then, 
faith  and  prayer,  by  meditation  and  self-examination,  is  to  open  the  d 
for  himself.     Each  is  to  invite  Christ  to  come  in. 

And  oh !  if  we  were  all  careful  to  do  this,  Christ  would  fill  our  hea 
our  homes,  our  churches,  with  His  presence ;  He  would  spread  out  1 
Supper  feast  for  our  souls  in  such  abundance,  that  we  would  be  readj 
exclaim,  ''  This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  the  very  gate 
heaven."  J.  E. 

Oreenhead. 


A  REVIVAL  OF  RELIGION,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF  OBTAINING  IT. 

America  is  at  present  the  scene  of  what  is  believed  to  be  a  revival 
religion.  Close  on  the  commercial  crisis  which  revealed  the  intense  world] 
ness  and  the  reckless  speculation  of  the  American  people,  there  has  come 
unusual  religious  fervour.  A  mighty  power  has  stirred  all  ranks  and  cla<s< 
of  the  nation  ;  and  men  with  whom  gold  was  everything  have  wakened  u 
apparently,  to  find  that  they  have  immortal  souls,  and  cheerfully  intermi 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  business  for  prayer.  It  would  seem  as  if,  at  iasi 
they  had  really  begun  to  ^'  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous 
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."  l^e  i&Te  not  as  yet  take  it  upon  us  to  say  how  far  this  extraor- 
ry  change  is  a  genuine  work  of  the  Spirit,  nor  to  indicate  any  of  its 
ires,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  to  a  different  source.  We  are 
prepared  to  affirm  that  we  have  not,  in  much  of  this  movement,  only  a 

development  of  that  love  of  excitement  which  distinguishes  the  Ameri- 

TVe  wait  patiently  for  unmistakeable  fruit. 
1  consequence  of  what  is  going  on  in  America,  the  subject  of  revivals 
been  pressed  upon  ourselves ;  and  some  have  begun  to  call  upon  the 
*ches  to  imitate  the  forms  into  which  this  excitement  has  thrown  itself, 
rder  to  obtain  a  "  time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 
isters  and  others  have  been  asked  to  arrange  meetings  for  such  persons ; 
ts,  written  with  a  view  to  produce  ^'  an  awakening,"  are  distributed ; 
unions  of  the  different  evangelical  bodies  for  prayer  are  proposed.     We 

not  now  to  consider  particularly  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course.  We 
r  to  it  mainly  to  show  the  necessity  for  a  calm,  earnest,  and  searching 
mination  of  the  question  of  revivals.  Very  absurd  plans  are  often 
rated — nay,  extensively  supported,  when  broached  by  good  men ;  and  it 
herefore,  very  important  that  on  this  matter  our  views  should  be  clear, 

that  our  conduct  in  reference  to  it  should  be  regulated  by  God's  word. 
Che  Gnglish  term,  revival,  implies  a  previously  languishing  state  of  reli- 
n — a  falling  back  from  a  position  formerly  held.  The  fire  is  burning 
V ;  the  bright  flame  has  gone  out ;  there  are  only  embers  on  the  hearth ; 
sh  fuel  must  be  added  to  revive  the  cheerful  blaze.  But  in  employing 
\  word  to  denote  a  desirable  change  in  the  state  of  religion,  we  are  not 
be  held  as  admitting  that  the  fire  of  piety  is  less  bright  and  glowing  than 
vas  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  cannot  say  that  the  former  days 
re  better  than  these.     We  are  devout  believers  in  progress ;  and  although 

concede  that  there  may  be  partial  knd  local  retrogression,  yet  we  hold 
i  the  general  movement  is  onwards.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
irch  in  our  land  is  advancing.  We  do  not  sympathise  with  the  gifted 
hor  of  "  Christianity  and  our  Era  "  in  his  dark  and  dispiriting  picture  of 
t  state  of  Christendom.  In  his  anxiety  to  obtain  arguments  in  support  of 
avourite  doctrine,  he  has  been  led  to  deal  wrongly  with  facts  which  testify 
the  increased  and  daily  increasing  power  and  excellence  of  the  spiritual 
i  of  the  church.  In  speaking  of  a  revival,  therefore,  we  are  not  contrast- 
r  the  present  unfavourably  with  the  past.  Our  view  is  prospective.  We 
itemplate  the  land  which  remains  to  be  occupied,  and  use  the  term, 
rival,  to  indicate  greater  than  usual  activity  in  taking  possession  of  it — in 
ler  words,  a  more  than  ordinarily  speedy  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
igion.  Oar  meaning  will  appear  at  once  from  an  amplification  of  this 
sa. 

What  is  religion  which  we  wish  to  be  revived  ?  It  is,  as  the  term  im- 
rts,  the  re-union  pf  the  soul  with  God.  ^'  All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone 
tray  ;"  but  we  are  urged  to  "  return  "  to  the  Lord,  and  assured  that  He 
will  have  mercy  on  us."  Religion,  therefore,  lies  in  our  coming  back  to 
od,  and  walking  with  Him ;  and  the  progress  of  religion  within  us  is  our 
Ivancement  in  thought,  feeling,  and  action  towards  a  perfect  conformity  to 
is  will.  A  revival  of  religion,  therefore,  implies  an  unusually  rapid  pro- 
cess in  this  direction  among  God's  people  (this  is  looking  at  it  on  the 
amau  side) ;  and  when  the  church  has  been  blessed  with  it,  it  will  be 
mnd  that  the  means  of  grace  are  more  highly  prized — ^that  the  life  of  pre- 
ssed believers  is  in  all  its  extent  more  upright — that  their  devotional 
ieUngs  are  stronger  and  purer — that  their  sympathies  with  the  welfare  of 
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Others  are  keener — that  they  are  more  vi^laDt  and  persevering  in  persoi 
discipline — that  they  are  more  zealous  in  henevolent  effort;  in  a  wd 
that  they  approach  nearer  their  pattern— Christ  Jesus.  It  is  not  necesa 
that  there  should  be  the  excitement  which  characterises  the  present  moi 
ment  in  America.  Indeed,  a  feeling  that  cannot  be  sustained  and  is  i 
accompanied  with  decided  progress  in  moral  integrity,  is  the  reverse^ 
desirable.  Work  is  worship  as  well  as  prayer.  A  holy  life  is  as  tn 
melody  in  the  ear  of  God  as  the  noblest  music  ever  breathed  from  huoj 
lips ;  and,  therefore,  when  men  are  revived  by  the  Spirit,  the  refresh! 
influence  does  not  manifest  itself  in  spasmodic  ebullitions  of  feeling,  bat 
the  spiritual  and  moral  progress  of  the  entire  man. 

We  also  include  in  a  revival  a  rapid  extension  of  the  chuVch.  ] 
stream  of  new  life,  swelled  at  the  fountain,  overflows  its  banks,  and  d 
municates  fertility  to  the  moral  wastes  through  which  it  runs  ;  the  bri^ 
«ning  within  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  chases  back  the  tliick  murky  gla 
that  bounds  it  and  envelopes  the  world.  There  is  at  such  a  time  a  read 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  unbelieving  to  receive  the  truth;  theyi 
more  easily  arrested  by  the  Gospel  and  awakened  to  concern  for  their  soi 
The  reviving  influence  extends  both  to  the  church  and  the  world,  ca 
municating  more  life  to  the  church,  and  more  capacity  to  the  world 
receive  that  life. 

That  there  is  need  of  a  revival  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt.  We  fan 
only  to  look  around  and  within  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  an  ur^ 
necessity  for  our  taking  up  the  language  of  the  prophet,  and  crying,  "Di 
down,  ye  heavens,  from  above,  and  let  the  skies  pour  down  rigbteousnii 
let  the  earth  open,  and  let  them  bring  forth  salvation,  and  let  righteouai 
spring  up  together." 

This  desirable  result  is  God's  work :  He  must  bring  it  to  pass.  \ 
defeat  the  end  we  have  in  view,  foster  spiritual  pride,  and  produce  a  maA 
state  of  religious  Heeling,  if  this  fact  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  necessary,  ihi 
fore,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  apprehended.  We  do  not  inquire  at  fi 
sent  what  means  must  be  used  to  bring  about  a  revivaL  We  refer  onlj 
the  important  fact,  that  God's  Spirit  is  the  author  of  such  a  work,  andtk 
to  Him  belongs  all  the  glory  of  it.  Although  the  prophet  spake  to  thed 
bones  in  the  valley  of  vision,  yet  it  was  not  he  that  gave  them  Iife:l 
Divine  Spirit  covered  them  with  sinew  and  flesh,  ajod  quickened  them « 
His  breath.  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  w^ater,  but  God  gives  thei 
crease.  Believers  are  born  "not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,! 
of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  And  hence  Habakkuk,  who  saw,  asl 
eye  swept  the  pictured  canvass  of  the  future,  the  Jewish  nation  opprefl* 
by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Holy  Land  possessed  and  defiled  by  a  heatlrt 
people,  cried  to  the  God  unto  whom  salvation  belongeth,  ^'  O  Lord,  reviK 
Thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years ;  in  the  midst  of  the  years  make  knowil 
in  wrath  remember  mercy .^'  From  heaven,  therefore,  must  come  don  ^ 
blessed  rain  that  is  to  refresh  and  beautify  this  wilderness  world. 

In  promoting  His  own  cause  upon  the  earth,  God  does  not  biad  Hiiuw 
never  to  depart  from  His  ordinary  mode  of  working.  In  the  history  o(^ 
world  He  has  once  and  again  introduced  a  new  power,  and  brought  aM 
what  we  call  miraculous  results.  So  He  may  by  His  Spirit  take  no  acco«J 
of  human  agencies,  and  repeai  as  often  as  it  pleases  Him  thewondere* 
Pentecost.  He  may  operate  on  the  hearts  of  men  as  gently  as  the  soft^ 
breeze  moves  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  or  He  may  stir  them  as  with  the  fuT 
of  the  tempest.     On  one  portion  of  His  Church,  He  may  largely  pour  out  H» 
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rit,  and  all  around  be  allowed  to  remain  unafiected,  as  Gideon's  fleece 
;  wetted  with  the  dew  while  the  ground  ^ag  dry. 

hi  what  is  extraordinary  in  the  providence  of  God,  we  cannot  calculate. 
gicles  are  exceptional  tacts.  Nor  can  we  trace  all  the  reasons  which 
« led  to  a  deviation  from  His  usual  method  of  procedure.  We  are  only 
B  of  this,  that  His  own  glory  is  the  end.  We  are  not,  therefore,  entitled 
i^e,  as  some  have  done,  that  it  ig  our  sins  which  have  kept  us  from 
uessing  in  our  country  the  sam©  movement  that  has  stirred  the  whole  of 
United  States  of  America.  There  is  a  connection  between  our  sins  and 
scanty  experience  of  the  Spirit's  power ;  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
aunt  in  this  way  for  exceptional  outpourings.  We  must,  therefore,  pro- 
i  against  the  rash  and  injurious  inference,  that  the  New  World  is  superior 
t8  piety  to  the  Old.  But  we  refer  to  this  matter  only  to  check  foolish 
DQlation  and  prevent  unhealthy  excitement  For  aught  that  we  know, 
I  revival  in  America,  appai*ently  extraordinary  in  its  origin,  may  be 
rely  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that  is,  by  a  natural  course,  to  pervade 
world.  Divine  power  brought  water  miraculously  out  of  the  rock ;  but 
water  flowed  in  its  channel  according  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
doQs  of  fluid  bodies.  May  it  not,  therefore,  be  similar  in  this  case  ? 
10  shall  say  it  is  no  part  of  God^s  design,  that  through  this  American 
•vement  the  church  generally  should  be  awakened  to  a  more  diligent  use 
the  means  of  grace,  which  He  has  promised  to  bless ;  and  that  the  reviving 
loeDce  should  thus  spread  itself,  not  with  a  sudden  burst  as  at  the  be- 
ioing,  but  like  the  dawning  light,  pouring  quietly  the  stream  of  its  beauty 
)T  the  varied  scene  of  mountain,  hill,  and  valley  ? 

Sat  God's  sovereignty  does  not  imply  that  He  is  arbitrary.  We  are 
like  mariners  who  are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
B  Spirit,  in  His  operation,  is  not  to  be  likened  to  the  fitful  and  fickle  breeze, 
«pt  in  the  secrecy  with  which  He  works.  Neither  Scripture  nor  experi- 
e  warrants  us  to  say,  that  He  comes  sometimes  in  answer  to  prayer,  and 
Ktimes  not — that  He  blesses  the  appointed  means  of  grace  at  one  time, 
I  at  another  withholds  His  effective  influences.  We  are  distinctly  assured 
t  He  will  be  given  in  answer  to  prayer :  "  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
e  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly 
thergive  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him?"  And  there  is  ample 
mod  to  sustain  the  conviction,  that  the  more  diligently  we  use  the  means 
ieh  Grod  has  appointed  for  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom,  the  more 
mdantly  will  the  Spirit  be  poured  out  upon  us.  This  is  implied  in  FauFs 
wrtation  to  the  Philippians :  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
1  trembling :  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do 
His  good  pleasure."  And  it  finds  a  striking  proof  and  illustration  in  the 
)mises  of  the  Lord  to  the  Jews,  in  reference  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Qple.  Addressing  Zerubbabel^  He  assured  him  that  a  higher  hand  than 
m's  would  bring  it  to  completion :  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
f  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  And  yet  to  the  people  He  said,  "  Go  up  to  the 
mntain,  and  bring  wood,  and  build  the  house.*'  Except  the  Lord  had 
ilt  the  house,  they  would  have  laboured  in  vain  that  built  it.  At  the 
ne  time,  unless  they  had  faithfully  followed  the  Divine  command,  and 
ndaoQsly  reared  the  walls  and  laid  the  timbers,  the  head-stone  would 
ver  have  been  brought  forth  with  shoutings.  The  harmonising  principle 
t>veen  these  two  facts  we  do  not  pretend  to  make  plain ;  it  lies  among 
e  deep  things  of  God.  But  our  duty  is  clear,  and  the  ground  of  our  hope 
^*    The  difficulty  does  not  touch  or  restrain  our  power  of  action ;  it  only 
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baffles  the  mind  in  its  attempt  to  trace  in  the  aggregate  of  facts  which  con 
under  its  notice  a  manifest  unity.  We  may,  therefore,  state  this  as  ll 
broad  principle  which  is  to  regulate  our  conduct,  that  the  Spirit  is  given  i 
the  heart  is  prepared  to  receive  Him,  and  that  the  means  of  grace  becou 
efficacious  as  they  are  faithfully  employed.  This  is  the  practical  side  of  tt 
doctrine  which  we  have  just  now  endeavoured  to  set  forth,  and  it  opens i 
the  way  towards  a  discovery  of  the  method  by  which  a  revival  of  religk 
may  be  promoted. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  position  now  laid  down,  we  pass  ead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  religion,  we  do  not  requi 
the  personal  presence  of  Christ,  as  some  would  have  us  believe;  oori 
novel  movement  of  man's  devising,  which  may  attract  attention  and  exc 
wonder  for  a  season  ;  nor  any  new  garb  or  substitute  for  the  Gospel.  It 
only  necessary  that  we  employ  with  more  fidelity  the  ordinary  means 
grace,  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  praj^ 
God  has  ordained  these,  and  promised  to  make  them,  when  rightly  employt 
effective  in  "  convincing  and  humbling  sinners,  driving  them  out  of  then 
selves,  drawing  them  unto  Christ,  conforming  them  to  His  image,  and  sol 
duing  them  to  His  will ;  in  strengthening  them  against  temptations  u 
corruptions;  building  them  up  in  grace,  and  establishing  their  hearts i 
holiness  and  comfort  through  faith  unto  salvation."  We  must,  therefoi 
prefer  what  He  has  appointed  to  anything  man  has  invented,  even  thoBf 
the  popular  feeling  should  be  against  us.  There  is  prevalent  not  a  littlei 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Athenians,  who  "spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  h 
either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing :"  there  is  a  disposition  to  underd 
*'  the  good  old  paths."  But  we  cannot  too  strongly  assert  the  claims  of  Ga 
way  over  every  human  plan  which  would  set  it  aside,  or  assign  to  itasa 
ordinate  position. 

In  the  use  of  the  divinely  appointed  means,  there  must  be  no  undue  pr 
minence  given  to  the  one  over  the  other.  Instruction  must  not  supersa 
prayer,  nor  prayer  instruction  ;  while  neither  of  them  must  take  the  placei 
moral  action.  There  can  be  no  revival  expected  where  the  whole  range 
human  duties  is  not  discerned,  their  claims  vindicated  by  the  conscience, ai 
every  effort  put  forth  to  meet  them.  We  may  attend  meetings  for  praja 
but  if  we  neglect  the  reading,  or  attendance  upon  the  preaching,  of  the  wfl 
we  are  not  profited.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  regularly  in  our  pfl 
listen  faithfully  to  the  exposition  of  the  Scripture,  and  endeavour  to  retail 
in  our  minds;  but  if  we  do  not  join  in  the  devotional  exercises,  if  wedoi 
seek  by  special  prayer  to  have  the  truth  blest  to  us,  our  hearts  will  prove 
barren  soil.  In  like  manner,  if  there  be  no  earnest  effort  to  express  il 
truth  in  our  life,  our  meditations  and  prayers  will  bring  no  refreshing  an 
purifying  influences  from  above.  ^ 

With  these  statements  to  guide  us,  we  may  pass  to  a  more  detailed  review 
of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  advancement  of  religion.  The  chura 
is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth — the  publisher  and  vindicator  of  tht 
gospel.  Now  the  church  is  not  the  ministers  or  eldership,  but  the  vlioh 
body  of  believers ;  and,  therefore,  upon  all  who  have  joined  themselves  M 
the  church,  there  is  resting  the  obligation  to  work  for  their  own  persow 
improvement,  the  improvement  of  their  brethren,  and  the  extension  of  wj 
Redeemer's  kingdom.  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  rebuilt  speedily  an* 
solidly,  because  every  hand  was  engaged,  and  "  the  people  had  a  niin<^  [• 
work."  So  to  advance  the  building  of  God's  spiritual  temple,  all  His  p«op 
mus^  willingly  and  energetically  labour.     The  preacher  must  gird  Uasf^^\ 
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w  hj  studj,  prayer,  and  vigilance.  Christ  and  Him  crucified  must  be 
central  theme  of  his  discourses ;  the  power  of  the  Cross  must  penetrate 
tj  appeal ;  its  light  must  be  thrown  on  every  moral  duty  ;  its  mild  and 
Ihing  influence  pervade  every  word  of  consolation.  And  his  increased 
gence  and  earnestness  must  be  met  by  the  sympathies  and  the  devout 
intion  of  the  people.  More  desirous  of  spiritual  edification  than  of  having 
ir  ears  tickled  with  startling  figures,  or  their  wonder  excited  by  unmean- 
torrenta  of  passionate  appeal,  they  must  discipline  their  minds  to  atten- 
I,  and  drink  in  the  truth  as  the  parched  earth  drinks  in  the  rain. 
th  true  devotional  feeling  they  must  be  filled ;  and  when  the  voice  of 
fer  ascends  to  the  throne  of  grace,  it  must  carry  with  it  their  wants  and 
bes.  The  song  of  praise,  too,  as  it  floats  upwards,  must  bear  with  it  the 
i  and  gratitude  of  their  humble  and  contrite  hearts.  Then,  although 
re  may  be  no  sound  heard  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  no  move- 
rt  felt  as  when  the  trees  of  the  forest  bend  under  the  storm,  yet  there 
11  be  experienced  a  blessed  influence — silent  in  its  motion  as  the  dew, 

carrying  with  it  the  almighty  power  of  God.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to 
y  for  revivals  if  there  be  no  effort  made  to  have  less  sleeping  and  more 
jntion — ^less  dissipation  of  the  thoughts  and  more  devotion — ^less  avarice 
I  more  liberality  among  the  members  of  the  church. 
This  increased  diligence  in  the  use  of  God's  appointed  means  for  the 
vancement  of  His  kingdom  must  extend  to  the  oversight  of  the  church, 
J  training  of  the  young,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  spiritual  interests  of 
^indifferent  and  ignorant.  The  new  life  is  active  as  well  as  contemplative  ; 
i  is  nourished  by  work  as  well  as  by  thought ;  for  "  there  is  that  scatter- 

and  yet  increaseth ;  the  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that 
iereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself."  The  greater,  therefore,'the  benevolent 
rtofthe  church  and  the  more  judicious  its  discipline,  the  greater  will  be 
prosperity.  And  if  there  be  no  improvement  in  this  direction,  there  is 
revival. 

Jot  this  end  is  to  be  sought  by  believers  individually  as  well  as  collectively, 
•  requires  their  religious  convictions  and  feelings  to  be  carried  to  the  hearth 
'  tke  closet,  for  the  culture  of  the  family  and  their  own  souls.  There  must 
•nore  family  religion,  more  secret  devotion.  The  fire  must  be  kept  con- 
Dtly  burning  on  the  domestic  altar,  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  pre- 
ted  morning  and  evening,  and  the  young  trained  up  carefully  in  the 
orttire  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  The  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
rtuary  must  be  carried  over  into  the  everyday  life.     There  is  a  loud 

for  improvement  here  ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  not  responded  to,  we  shall 
^  in  vain  for  the  heavens  dropping  fatness  on  us.  When  the  means  of 
^  are  thus  widely  and  wisely  employed,  they  will  work  together  for  the 
jch's  good.  God  will  bless  them,  for  they  are  His  own. 
^e  might  now  go  on  to  show  how,  by  the  means  specified,  God  acts  upon 
wievers,  and  prepares  their  hearts  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it ; 

our  space  permits  us  only  to  indicate  the  various  ways  in  which  the  re- 
^d  life  within  the  church  passes  to  the  world  without.  And,  Jirst,  A 
ival  of  religion,  resulting  in  a  closer  agreement  between  the  faith  and 
^ctice  of  believers,  would  remove  much  ignorance  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
'*Dcy  of  the  Gospel.  Secondly,  It  would  lead  believers  to  interest  thera- 
^es  more  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others,  and  would,  therefore,  necessarily 
^^ote  an  extension  and  more  vigorous  employment  of  the  proper  means 

^oe  dissemination  of  the  truth.  Thirdly^  It  would  increase  the  moral  in- 
'ttce  of  believers,  and  their  efficiency  as  teachers ;  for  Christianity  is  often 
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judged  more  by  their  life  than  its  own  merits.  Fourthly,  As  a  revival  di 
plays  the  power  of  God  and  the  weakness  of  man,  so  it  would  not  ori 
determine  the  form,  but  create  the  spirit  of  action.  The  great  work  of  eva 
gelising  the  world  would  be  carried  on  by  the  combined  agency  of  fervi 
prayer  and  unremitting  exertion.  These  means,  we  are  warranted  to  belieii 
woiild  be  largely  blessed.  "  The  Spirit  would  be  poured  upon  us  from 
high,  and  the  wilderness  be  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be  countl 
for  a  forest."  When  this  blessed  time  comes,  "judgment  shall  dwell  in  4 
wilderness,  and  righteousness  remain  in  the  fruitful  field ;  and  the  worki 
righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quiet  a 
assurance  for  ever."  "In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of  1 
horses  Holiness  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  the  pots  in  the  Lord's  house  shall 
like  the  bowls  before  the  altar.  Yea,  every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Jad 
shall  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  and  all  they  that  sacrifice  sh 
come  and  take  of  them,  and  seethe  therein  :  and  in  that  day  there  shall 
no  more  the  Canaanite  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

Alkph, 


THE  LIMITS  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT.* 

There  has  been  no  considerable  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church; 
which  there  has  not  appeared  some  work  on  the  evidences  of  Christiani 
marked  by  superior  ability,  and  possessed  of  permanent  value  ;   for  tbi 
have  been  few  Christian  authors  of  reputation  who  have  not  entered  the  li 
with  the  enemies  of  the  faith — that  faith  which  gave  to  them  peace  in  ij 
and  hope  and  joy  in  the  prospect  of  death.     That  works  on  the  evideiM 
should  have  been  thus  multiplied  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  infidel 
belongs  to  the  human  heart,  and  is  not  a  thing  of  any  particular  age — doI 
growth  of  any  one  soil  or  climate.     Foiled  in  one  attempt  by  the  vigow 
and  well-directed  efforts  of  the  champions  of  Christianity,  it  returns  to  t 
attack  ;  but,  like  Satan,  when  he  sought  to  turn  Jesus  Christ  Himself  fiifl 
His  allegiance,  it  varies  its  mode  of  operation,  bringing  forward  objectia 
that  have  not  been  previously  urged,  and  which  have  not  beea  obvial 
by  any  preceding  apologist.    Hence  the  defences  of  any  one  age  are  suite^ 
the  character  of  the  attacks  of  that  age,  and  they  accomplish  their  olj 
if  they  repel  these  attacks,  even  though  they  should  furnish  no  answer 
objections  which  may  be  brought  forward  at  a  subsequent  period.    1 
defences  vary  just  as  do  the  attacks.     Truths  which  were  dormant  in  ti 
mind  of  the  Church  are  brought  into  the  sphere  of  more  immediate  cob 
sciousness,  and  their  forms  and  limits  are  more  carefully  marked.    Tl« 
attention  of  Christians  is  turned  to  that  part  of  their  inheritance  which  bai 
been  assailed,  and  the  result  has  often  been  both  greater  clearness  of  viei 
and  depth  of  conviction. 

In  every  age,  too,  there  are  doubters  as  well  as  infidels — men  who,  tbougk 
they  have  not  openly  rejected  Christianity,  are  agitated  and  perplexed; 
willing,  yea,  anxious  to  believe,  but  afraid  and  unable  to  come  to  satisfactory 
and  permanent  convictions.  There  are  probably  few  thinking  men  in  tb« 
Christian  Church  who  have  not  been  the  subjects  of  such  perplexity  in  the 
course  of  their  history.     Now,  this  doubt  and  perplexity  accord,  in  theirs 

*  "The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  Examined."  Bampton Lecture  for  1858.  Br 
Henry  Losgueyille  Mauael,  B.D.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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lore  and  source,  with  the  infidelity  of  the  age,  and  defences  of  Ghristianitj 
lich  are  directed  to  that  phase  of  infidelity  are  most  helpful  to  those  who 
e  so  harassed.     Besides,  every  one  knows  that  contemporary  books  are 
id,  while  more  valuable  works  belonging  to  a  prior  age  are  neglected. 
)  peruse  carefully  an  elaborate  treatise,  whose  style  and  mode  of  thought 
B  those  of  another  period,  requires  a  greater  efifort  than  many  are  disposed 
pat  forth.    This  fact  furnishes  the  best  vindication  of  such  lectureships 
the  Bampton  and  Hulsean,  which,  along  with  some  things  that  are  of  no 
eat  worth,  have  given  us  not  a  few  works  of  standard  excellence  on 
rions  points  of  Christian  evidence.     We  need  only  refer  to  the  works  of 
mson,  and  Trench,  and  Hampden,  and  Milman,  in  proof  of  this  statement. 
The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1858  are  superior  to  many  of  their  predeces- 
rs,  and  we  mistake  if  the  readers  of  this  volume  do  not  generally  come 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  one  which  well  repays  a  careful,  yea,  a  repeated 
rosal.    As  the  germ  of  Butler's  Analogy  is  to  be  found  in  a  pregnant 
Qtence  of  Origen,  so  the  foundation  principle  illustrated  and  defended  by 
is  author,  is  to  be  found,  as  he  candidly  acknowledges,  in  a  sentence  of  Sir 
illiam  Hamilton,  viz.,  that  '^  the  Unconditioned  is  incognisable  and  incon- 
Ivable,  its  notion  being  only  negative  of  the  Conditioned,  which  last  can 
one  be  positively  known  or  conceived."     This,  as  is  obvious  to  every 
anker,  is  a  principle  which,  if  established,  is  as  applicable  to  religious 
lOQgbt  as  to  what    is  regarded  as  more  strictly  within  the  domain  of 
hilosophy,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  author  to  point  out  this  special 
ean'og.    In  doing  so,  he  illustrates  the  failures  of  the  Dogmatists,  who  have 
riven,  on  the  one  hand,  to  force  reason  to  agree  with  revelation  ;  and  of 
e  Rationalists,  who  have  striven,  on  the  other,  to  make  revelation  agree 
ith  reaion, — one  party  placing  the  human  mind  on  the  Procrustean  bed, 
order  to  distort  and  elongate  it,  and  the  other  placing  there  the  Bible,  to 
Qtilate  and  destroy  it.     These  have  waged  fierce  war  against  each  other, 
■a  war,  however,  which  has  been  fruitless ;  for  the  postulates  of  the  one 
ive  been  repudiated  by  the  other,  and  the  combatants,  having  acknowledged 
)  common  ground,  have  been  as  men  beating  the  air.     A  common  ground, 
e  author  thinks,  is  to  be  found  in  the  formal  laws  of  thought — ^in  the 
•ocessea  of  the  human  mind  itself — ^by  means  of  which  both  parties  elaborate 
lelr  systems ;  but  instead  of  assigning  the  palm  of  victory  to  either,  he  shows 
inclusively  that,  without  a  positive  knowledge  of  God,  the  attainment  of 
le  object  sought  by  both  is  impossible,  and  that  all  reasoning  from  the 
kite  to  the  Infinite  is  radically  and  essentially  vicious.     That  the  unaided 
iman  mind  has  such  a  knowledge  of  God  as  can  form  the  basis  of  a 
tional  theology — as  can  enable  men  to  say  whether  a  professed  revelation 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  nature  and  attributes,  our  author  emphati- 
illy  denies,  and  shows  that  our  first,  highest,  and  truest  conceptions  of  God 
I  the  First  Cause,  the  Absolute,  and  the  Infinite,  imply  contradictions,  and 
ad  logically  either  to  Pantheism  which  denies  the  Finite,  or  to  Atheism 
hich  denies  the  Infinite.     In  this  way  is  the  impotence  of  reason  demon- 
rated  as  an  a  priori  judge  of  religious  truth ;  and  the  practical  lesson 
•Dght,  that  man,  in  believing  on  sufficient  evidence  what  he  cannot  com- 
rehend,  is  not  acting  against,  but  according  to,  the  nature  with  which  he  has 
een  endowed.     This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
)nditions  of  man's  consciousness,  showing  that  all  objects  of  thought  are 
nown  by  us  as  relative  ajkd  finite.     From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  our  author 
introverts  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Calderwood,  and  others  who,  with  him,  hold 
lat  man  is  capable  of  a  positive  conception  of  th«  Infinite ;  indeed,  he  endea- 
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voors  (with  what  success  we  shall  not  say)  to  show  that  that  doctrine  legit 
mately  leads  to  consequences  which  some  who  defend  it  regard  with  abhd 
rence.  Though  denying  that  the  Infinite  can  be  directly  the  object  of  thougi 
it  is  admitted  that  man's  sense  of  dependence  and  of  moral  obligation  impii 
the  existence  of  a  personal  Superior  and  of  a  Moral  Governor,  and  gives  li 
to  our  conviction  of  Divine  power  and  goodness  ;  and  that  the  consciousnei 
of  limitation  furnishes  strong,  though  indirect,  evidence  of  the  Infinite. 

In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  lectures,  the  author  applies  the  prii 
ciples  which  he  has  established  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  volume^  ai 
employs,  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  philosophy,  the  method  which  Bisb<i 
Butler  has,  with   such  admirable  effect,  employed   respecting    the   ma 
palpable  facts  of  nature  and  providence.     Man's  ignorance  of  the  Divi 
nature  is  compared  with  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Causation ;  i 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  compared  with  the  philosophical  conception 
the  Infinite  and  Absolute  as  oncy  and  yet  as  mani/ ;  the  eternal  SonsS 
of  Christ  is  compared  with  the  relation  of  an  Infinite  Substance  to  i 
attributes ;  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  the  person  of  d 
Saviour  is  compared  with  the  philosophical  conception  of  the  Infinite,  i 
co-existing  with  the  Finite  ;  and  in  the  same  way  are  examined  the  doctrin 
of  special  providence,  miraculous  agency,  atonement,  predestination,  eterm 
punishment,  original  sin,  justification  by  faith,  and  Divine  influence.     Iti 
Fhown  that  the  doctrines  of  philosophy  are  open  to  the  same  objections  m 
are  urged  by  many  against  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  that  absololl 
scepticism  is   the  logical  conclusion  to  which  the  objectors    must  com 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  all  this  to  convince^  but  there  is   much 
silence^  the  gainsayer.     The  question  is  placed,  as  Dr  Chalmers  would  ha 
said,  at  zerOj  and  scope  is  provided  for  the  due  appreciation  of  positii 
evidence. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  our  ministerial  readers  will  perhaj 
infer,  and  we  mean  them  to  do  so,  that  this  is  a  book  which,  in  our  opinioi 
they  should  procure  and  study.     It  will  correct  and  stimulate  thought,  ai 
will  tend  to  the  increase  of  humility  and  forbearance.     The  perusal  of  i 
will  impress  them  with  a  conviction  of  the  author's  power  and  acutenessc 
intellect ;  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  modem  sceptic^ 
British,  Continental,  and  American  ;  his  skill  as  an  analyst ;   his  cauda 
and  diligence  as  an  observer  of  mental  phenomena ;   and  his  fairness  fl 
courtesy  as  a  critic.     The  style,  too,  is  worthy  of  high  commendatii 
Though  wanting  the  warmth  and  elegance  of  Cousin,  it  is  not  less  pe 
gpicuous  and  energetic.     Even  when  discussing  the  deepest  problems  ila 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  human  mind,  and  analysing  the  subtle! 
processes  of  thought,  the  reader  has  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  what  tb 
writer  means.     There  are  no  misty  Germanisms  ;  and  if,  after  a  first  perusal, 
the  train  of  thought  has  been  forgotten,  the  reader  finds,  on  recurring  io  ibe 
book,  that  it  has  slipped  from  his  memory,  not  from  any  want  of  clearness 
in  the  statement,  but  from  the  abstract  character  of  the  reasoning.    Mr 
Mansel  is  obviously  an  ardent  admirer  and  a  loving  disciple,  but  he  is  do 
slavish  follower,  of  the  great  Scotch  metaphysician  recently  gone  from  us; 
he  is  a  bold,  but  withal  a  cautious  thinker  ;  and  as  we  have  gone  down  with 
him  to  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  seen  him  determining  the  limits  of  its 
actings,  and  thus  grappling  with  the  errors  of  all  systems,  we  have  been 
reminded  of  Vinet's  words,  and  thought  we  had  obtained  a  partial  realisation 
at  least  of  his  idea :  "  We  can  conceive  another  kind  of  apology,  such  as  will 
not  wait  for  provocation,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  will  provoke ;  sucb 
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will  have  respect  to  the  necessities,  not  of  a  particular  age,  bat  of  all 
ae ;  such  as  will  attack,  not  one  species  of  infidelity  merely,  but,  having 
ig  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  soul  the  principle  of  every  species,  will  beset 
em  all ;  which  will  anticipate  such  forms  as  shall  arise,  and  prepare 
3wers  to  objections  which  have  not  been  urged ;  in  a  word,  which  will 
netrate  into  the  regions  of  doubt  far  beyond  the  boldest  sceptics,  diving 
ider  the  deeps  into  which  they  have  dived,  making  itself  an  unbeliever 
bse  unbelief  is  more  decisive  and  profound,  opening  and  enlarging  the 
)und  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  root  of  the  evil  and  removing  it.'' 

J. 


BOOKS  AND  NATURE, 

• 
JME  people  speak  of  "readers"  and  of  "practical  mSn"  as  if  they  were 
posites — of  the  love  of  Books  and  the  love  of  Nature  as  if  they  were 
Jtually  antagonistic.  In  one  of  his  "  Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection," 
ordsworth  represents  his  "good  friend  Matthew"  as  expostulating  with 
m  for  dreaming  his  time  away, — sitting  on  an  old  gray  stone  and  looking 
and  on  his  mother  earth, — ^instead  of  remaining  in  his  study  to  commune 
ith  books. 

Where  are  your  books  ?  that  light  bequeathed 

To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind ! 
Up !  Up  I  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 

From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

the  poem  which  immediately  follows,  the  meditative  bard  finds  no  dif- 
alty  in  turning  the  tables  on  his  questioner,— exhorting  him  to  quit  his 
oks,  and  come  forth  into  the  light  of  things,  that  Nature  may  be  his 

icher  :— 

Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings ; 

Our  meddling  intellect 
Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  form  of  things : 

We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art ; 

Close  up  these  barren  leaves ; 
Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives. 

fact,  however,  there  is  no  opposition  in  the  case.  Books  and  Nature  are 
the  mind  as  food  and  exercise  to  the  body,  helpers  one  of  the  other.  It 
true,  that  the  man  who  studies  navigation  at  the  fireside  only,  could  not 
%  be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  ship  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that 
e  man  who  has  been  at  sea  most  of  his  days,  if  he  have  never  read  a  book, 
ay  know  little  of  navigation.  In  short,  both  are  best,  and  each  most  im- 
)rtant  in  its  own  place. 

One  of  the  uses  which  the  working  man  finds  for  a  library  is,  that  it  gives 
im  new  capacities  for  intercourse  with  the  external  world.  "  Unlike  the 
srdin  the  fields,  by  nature  framed  with  bodies  prone  to  the  earth,"*  man 
80  framed,  as  to  his  body,  that  he  can  look  abroad,  above  him,  and  liround 
^^  m  contemplating  the  works  of  the  Creator ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
•ental  powers  corresponding  with  this  bodily  structure,  he  finds  one  of  the 
iost  valuable  sources  of  enjoyment.  "  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great, 
5ught  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein."  But  how  differently 
*  Sallust's  Cataline. 
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they  are  viewed,  and  how  dissimilar  the  pleasure  found  in  them,  bv 
ignorant  man  as  compared  with  the  man  of  intelligence  !  The  one  lo( 
above  him  to  the  glorious  canopy  of  heaven,  but  "  no  indications  of  ori 
attract  his  notice :  no  proofs  of  design  call  forth  his  admiration.  In  1 
starry  firmament,  he  sees  no  bodies  of  stupendous  magnitude — no  distan 
of  immeasurable  span."*  The  bright  orbs  which  glisten  in  the  midn^ 
sky  are  to  him  but  a  number  of  brilliant  points,  scattered  at  random  over 
outer  surface  of  the  heavens  ;  and  his  only  concern  with  them  is,  that  t) 
may  help  him  to  find  his  way  at  night,  when  the  two  greater  lights 
withdrawn.  The  same  person,  blindfolded  in  his  ignorance,  goes  forth  ii 
the  field  in  a  Spring  day  ;  but  he  has  no  admiration — ^indeed,  no  powi 
perception,  for  the  thousand  "  things  of  beauty"  that  solicit  his  notic 
every  side.  Like  Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell,  he  gathers  no  more  knowle 
from  the  sight  of  God's  wonders  in  creation,  than  he  would  from  lookiuj 
the  dead  wall  of  a  prison.  This  Peter  Bell  was  a  great  traveller ;  bat 
be  travelled  with  the  eye  of  his  mind  shut — 

As  well  might  Peter,  in  the  Fleet, 

Have  been  fast  boand,  a  begging  debtor. 

He  traveird  here,  he  travell'd  there, 

But  not  the  value  of  a  hair 
Was  heart  or  head  the  better. 

He  rov'd  among  the  vales  and  streams, 

In  the  green  wood  and  hollow  delK 
They  were  his  dwielling  night  and  day  : 
But  Nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way 

Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 

In  vain,  thro'  all  the  changing  year, 

Did  Nature  lead  him  as  before. 
A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 

At  noon,  when  by  the  forest's  edge 

He  lay  beneath  the  branches  high. 
The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart — he  never  felt 

The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky. 

How  different  from  Peter  Bell  amidst  such  scenery,  the  man  accustorai 
read  and  study  books  in  the  various  departments  of  human  knowledge! 
gazes,  in  common  with  Peter,  on  the  sights  which  have  been  mentioned, 
they  are  not  the  same  sights  to  him.     When  he  walks  forth  on  a  still, 
evening,  besides  the  benefits  which  he  enjoys  along  with  others  from 
lustre  of  the  heavenly  bodies  shining  on  his  path,  he  has  his  mind  gratis 
by  recognising  the  different  planets  which  may  happen  to  be  above  tl 
horizon,  or  by  endeavouring  to  group  the  stars  into  the  various  constell 
tions  which  they  compose ;  or  by  marking  the  fiight  of  the  Aurora  Bmii^ 
and  applying  the  explanations  he  has  met  with  in  books  to  the  circumstana 
which  present  themselves  to  his  eye.     In  another  stat«  of  the  heavens,  I 
sees  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness;  he  observes  the  varying  sizei 
her  disc,  according  as  she  is  nearer  the  horizon  or  the  zenith ;  he  notid 
her  waxing  or  her  waning,  according  to  the  direction  of  her  concave  fw 
he  notes  the  colour  she  presents,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  atraospb«(| 
through  which  her  borrowed  rays  are  transmitted  to  the  earth ;  and  thushi^ 

*  Sir  D.  Brewster's  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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►k  knowledge  is  revived,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  original  acquisition  is 
eated  with  new  zest.  It  is  similar,  and  perhaps  still  more  interesting, 
m  his  walk  is  across  the  meadow,  or  along  the  river-side.  He  takes  a 
jrer,  perhaps  that  little  primrose  which  Peter  Bell  saw  without  observ- 
[:  With  his  little  treatise  on  botany  in  his  hand,  or  carrying  its  lessons 
his  mind,  he  discovers  how  the  Creator,  who  careth  even  for  the  lilies  of 
I  field,  has  provided  for  the  propagation  of  the  seed,  for  its  protection 
ing  the  frosts  of  winter,  for  its  nourishment  at  the  different  stages  of  its 
wth,  for  its  beauty  and  fragrance  at  the  time  when  it  is  to  minister  to  the 
oyment  of  man.  Or,  he  is  wandering  by  the  sea-shore.  There,  his  read- 
suggests  to  him  how  to  observe,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides ; 
ir  connection  with  the  age  of  the  moon ;  the  form  and  motion  of  the 
res ;  the  effect  of  their  friction  on  the  different  kinds  of  substance  which 
n  the  margin  ;  the  habits  of  the  little  animals  which  cling  to  the  stones 
hide  in  the  sand ;  the  various  algae  or  marine  plants,  which  the  tide 
washed  ashore ;  and  many  other  objects  which  pass  all  unnoticed  by 
orant  men.  In  short,  his  knowledge  is  to  him  like  a  new  sense,  in  sur- 
ing  the  ways  and  works  of  God.  And  what  though  his  ignorant  neigh- 
irs  smile  at  such  a  man,  and  sneer  at  his  pursuits !  What  though  they 
e  their  laugh  at  him,  when  they  sit  lounging  at  their  door  or  stand 
wning  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  see  him  go  out  with  his  hammer 
d  his  bag  in  the  study  of  geology,  or  his  tin  case  and  microscope  in  the 
idj  of  botany  ?  Their  empty  mockery  is  no  more  to  him  than  if  as  many 
nd  men  were  to  make  themselves  merry  at  his  expense  on  hearing  that, 
tead  of  shutting  his  eyes  and  groping  his  way  with  a  staff  as  they  do,  he 
ferred  to  be  guided  by  the  light  of  heaven. 

jreat  efforts  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  to  sec^jre  for  our 
rking  men,  not  only  a  shortening  of  their  day's  labour,  but  also  a  weekly 
f-holiday,  in  which  they  might  have  time  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the 
ntry,  after  their  confinement  in  the  smoky  town.  We  wish  all  success 
these  praiseworthy  movements  of  our  Early  Closing  Associations  and 
lilar  confederacies,  and  we  cordially  congratulate  the  movers  on  the  good 
y  have  already  accomplished.  It  is  but  little,  however,  that  is  gained 
the  working  classes,  though  they  are  released  from  their  toils  for  a  few 
Brs  every  Saturday  afternoon,  if  they  are  not  qualified  by  their  intelligence 
i  their  tastes  to  turn  to  good  account  the  country  rambles  which  the  lei- 

*  80  acquired  permits  them  to  enjoy.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether 
^ould  not  be  more  for  their  interest  to  be  shut  up  in  their  workshops  till 
8  time  to  go  to  sleep,  than  to  be  spending  their  half-holiday,  as  multitudes 
them  do,  in  the  country  public-house,  or  roaming  about  in  such  a  state 
mad  excitement,  from  intoxicating  drink,  as  makes  the  Saturday  afternoon 
'eason  of  disquietude  and  anxiety  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  hamlet  and 
^e  within  easy  reach  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns.  It  is  highly 
^per,  therefore,  and  only  the  necessary  complement  of  their  efforts  in  an- 
ler direction,  that  the  associations  which  seek  to  lessen  the  working  man's 
^ydarg^  or  to  abbreviate  the  shopman's  daily  attendance  behind  the  counter, 
deavour  also  to  provide  public  lectures  and  libraries,  by  which  he  may 
^rn  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  thus  furnished  him  for  the  obser- 
ition  of  nature.  In  almost  every  department  of  natural  science,  cheap  and 
^W  elementary  treatises  may  now  be  procured,  by  the  study  of  which 

*  Saturday  walk  along  the  river-side  or  heathery  mountain,  or  in  the  green 
^e  or  flowery  dell,  and  his  summer  rambles  by  the  sea-shore,  or  through 
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those  deep  glens  which  lay  open  the  rich  remains  of  a  former  world  to  tk 
delighted  eye  of  the  geologist,  would  be  invested  with  interest  and  instrui 
lion  for  his  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  refresh  and  invigorai 
his  body.  - 


li 


FIRE,  AN  EMBLEM  OF  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT.* 

People  talk  about  the  mercy  of  God  in  a  way  for  which  they  have  no  wairaat 
His  word;  and,  ignoring  His  holiness,  and  justice,  and  truth,  thejr  lay  this  andl 
other  vain  hope  as  a  flattering  unction  to  their  souls.  Thinking  light  of  sin,  see 
no  great  harm  in  it,  they  judge  God  by  themselves.  "  Thou  thonghtest  thi 
was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself,"  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  mi 
explain  away  the  awful  revelation*  of  Scripture  about  ftiture  punishment,  and 
the  face  of  such  terrible  words  as  these,  "Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  ef 
lasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  give  such  a  ready  ear  to  1 
devil's  old  falsehood,  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die.  The  fire,  they  allege,  and  are  sa 
is  a  mere  symbol.  Well,  just  look  by  the  light  of  that  symbol  at  the  condition 
the  lost.  Fire !  What  does  that  mean  ?  Take  it  as  a  symbol,  grant  that  it  is  faj 
a  figure  of  speech,  still  it  has  a  terrible  meaning,  as  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consid 
the  nature  and  characteristic  features  of  that  element.     Let  us  see. 

According  to  the  imperfect  science  of  the  world's  early  ages,  there  w^ere  f« 
elements,  of  which  ancient  philosophers  held  that  all  things  else  were  compounde 
These  were  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water ;  and  from  the  other  three,  the  first  is  stii 
ingly  distinguished  by  this  peculiar  and  well-marked  feature,  that  it  is  destructi 
of  all  life.     Let  us  examine  this  matter  somewhat  in  detail. 

1.  The  element  of  earth  is  associated  with  life.  Prolific  mother,  from  wl 
womb  we  come,  and  to  whose  bosom  we  return,  she  is  pregnant  with  life, 
exhaustless  storehouse  of  its  germs.  Raise  the  soil,  for  example,  from  the  boti 
of  deepest  well  or  darkest  mine.  And  as  divine  truths,  lodged  in  the  heart  b| 
mother  in  early  childhood,  though  they  have  lain  long  dormant,  spring  up  ii 
conversion  so  soon  as  God's  time  comes  and  the  Spirit  descends,  so  seeds,  that  hi 
lain  in  the  soil  for  a  thousand  years,  whenever  they  ^re  exposed  to  the  quicken 
influences  of  heat,  and  light,  and  air,  and  moisture,  awake  from  their  long  sl« 
and  rise  up  into  forms  of  grace  and  beauty.  Nowhere  but  within  the  narrow  ira 
of  the  churchyard — with  its  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust — are  dea 
and  the  dust  associated.  Even  there,  how  does  life,  contending  for  the  mastery 
this  world,  intrude  upon  death's  silent  domains,  and  both  in  the  grass  that  ¥ai 
above,  and  the  foul  worms  that  feed  below,  claim  the  earth  as  her  own !  H 
earth  is  far  less  the  tomb  than  a  great  prolific  womb  of  life.  Of  its  matter 
builds  her  shrines ;  beneath  its  surface,  myriads  of  creeping  things  have  tl 
highways  and  homes  ;  while  its  soil  yields  bountiful  support  to  the  forests, 
flowers,  and  grasses,  that  clothe  its  naked  form  in  gayest  robes -of  life  and  beaut} 

2.  Air,  too,  is  an  element  associated  with  life.  Invisible  substance,  it  is  as  mi 
our  food  as  corn  or  flesh.  Symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  feeds  the  vital  ^ame,  ^ 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  all  plants  and  animals,  whether  their  home  te  th 
land  or  water,  the  ocean  or  its  shores.  They  live  by  breathing  it,  whether  it  b 
extracted  from  the  waters  by  their  inhabitants,  or  directly  from  the  atmosphere  b| 
the  plants  and  animals  that  dwell  on  the  dry  land.  Ceasing  to  breathe  it,  tbe 
die.  With  that  groan,  or  gasp,  or  long-drawn  sigh,.man  expires.  His  breath  goetl 
forth,  he  returneth  to  his  earth  ;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish.  And  as  1^ 
exists  on  air,  it  exists  in  it ;  nor  ever  presents  itself  in  a  fuller,  happier  aspect,  tha 
at  the  serene  close,  for  instance,  of  a  summer  day.  The  air  is  filled  with  the  musifl 
of  a  thousand  choristers ;  creation's  evening  hymn,  sung  by  many  Toices,  and  ii 
many  notes,  goes  up  to  the  ear  of  God ;  and,  while  the  lark  supplies  music  froa 
the  ringing  heavens,  nature  holds  innocent  revels  below ;  and  haj^y  insects^  by 
sparkling  stream,  or  the  sedgy  borders  of  the  placid  lake,  keep  up  ih&i  masf 

*  Dr  Guthrie  on  "  Christ  and  the  Inheritance  of  tJie  Saints.'' 
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rry  dances,  till  <j^od  puts  out  the  lights,  and,  satiated  with  eDJoyment,  thej 
re  to  rest,  wrapped  round  in  the  curtains  of  the  night.  Figure  of  the  truth 
t  in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  heing,  our  world  itself,  with  all  that 
»  on  it,  is  a  sphere  that  floats,  buoyant  and  balanced,  in  an  ocean  of  air. 
i  Water,  too,  is  an  element  associated  with  life.  Fit  emblem  of  sating  mercies, 
indispensable  is  water  to  the  continued  existence  of  life,  that  unless  it  be  fur- 
led by  some  source  or  other,  all  plants  and  animals  must  speedily  die.  Then 
r  does  this  element,  which  covers  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  our 
be,  teem  with  life  I  He  has  not  seen  one  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  who  has 
seen  a  drop  of  water  changed,  by  the  microscope,  into  a  little  world  full  of 
ng,  active,  perfect  creatures,  over  whom  a  passing  bird  throws  the  shadow  of  an 
pse,  and  whose  brief  life  of  an  hour  or  day  seems  to  them  as  long  as  to  us  a 
tary  of  years.  Imagination  attempts  in  vain  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
iads  that,  all  creatures  of  God's  care,  inhabit  the  living  waters — the  rushing 
am,  the  mountain  lake,  the  shallow  shore,  the  profound  depths  of  ocean — from 
minutest  insect  which  finds  a  home  in  some  tiny  pool,  or  its  world  on  the  leaf 
he  swaying  sea-weed,  to  leviathan,  around  whose  mighty  bulk,  whether  in  play 
rage,  the  deep  grows  hoary,  and  foams  like  a  boiling  pot.  How  soon  we 
ndon  the  attempt,  and,  dropping  the  wings  of  fancy,  fall  on  our  knees  before 
throne  to  say,  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  Thou 
le  them  all. 

lark,  now,  the  broad  and  outstanding  difierence  between  these  elements  and 
•  Earth  and  life,  air  and  life,  water  and  life,  are  not,  as  we  have  seen,  neces- 
fc  antagonistic ;  but  fire  and  life  are.  Unless  under  such  miraculous  circum- 
ices  as  those  in  which  the  three  Hebrew  children  walked  unhurt  in  the  furnace, 
the  mountain  bush,  as  if  bathed  in  dew,  flowered  amid  the  flames,  life  cannot 
St  in  fire  under  any  shape  or  form.  No  creature  feeds,  or  breeds,  or  breathes  in 
DCS.  What  the  winds  fan,  and  the  soil  nourishes,  and  the  dews  refresh,  fire 
8.  It  scorches  whatever  it  touches,  and  whatever  breathes  it  dies.  Turning 
stateliest  tree,  and  sweetest  flowers,  and  loveliest  form  of  the  daughters  of  Eve, 
'  a  heap  of  ashes,  or  a  coal-black  cinder,  fire  is  the  tomb  of  beauty,  and  the 
ilchre  of  all  life, — the  only  region  and  realm  within  which  death  reigns,  with 
e  to  dispute  his  sway.  And  thus  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  element — 
dc  the  pain  it  inflicts — is  the  destruction  and  death  it  works. 
oppose,  then,  that  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched  is  but  a  painted  flame;  grant 
^  It  is  nothing  but  a  symbol  or  figure  of  the  punishment  which  awaits  the 
^itent  and  unbelieving,  in  what  respects  have  they,  who  have  persuaded  them- 
es of  that,  improved  their  prospects  ?  It  is,  "  as  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion, 
^  a  bear  met  him  ;  or  went  into  the  house,  and  leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and 
erpent  bit  him."  Although  the  language  of  Scripture  were  figurative,  yet 
''^ing,  as  it  does,  the  utter  consumption  and  death  of  all  hope  and  happiness, 
'»ot  less  madness  for  any  one  to  reject  the  Saviour,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
^g  pleasure  to  brave  so  terrible  a  doom.  Endless  misery — the  worm  that 
^  dieth,  and  tlie  fire  that  is  never  quenched — in  whatever  shape  it  comes,  is  an 
w  thought.  We  cannot  think  of  it  without  shuddering.  Oh,  why  should  any 
'  0^  it  without  fleeing  instantly  to  Jesus ;  for  who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  th« 
ourmg  fire?  who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burning?  I  do  not 
•ertake  to  defend  God's  procedure  in  this  matter.  He  will  defend  it  Himself,  and 
'day  justify  His  ways,  in  the  judgment  even  of  those  whom  He  condemns.  They 
I  ^^}'  l^ave  the  miserable  consolation  of  complaining  that  they  have  been  hardly 

^njustly  dealt  with.  The  sentence  that  condemns  them  shall  find  an  awful 
|o  in  their  own  consciences.  How  they  shall  blame  themselves,  and  regret  their 
1  and  curse  their  folly — turning  their  stings  against  their  own  bosoms,  as  the 
Jpion,  maddened  with  pain,  is  said  to  do,  when  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fire  ! 
eiore  we  leave  this  subject,  let  us  all  join  in  thanksgiving,  both  saints  and 
i^rs.  Let  the  people  praise  Thee,  O  God  ;  let  cdl  the  people  praise  Thee. 
scinated,  bewitched  by  pleasure,  do  you  still  linger  beside  thie  pit,  notwithstand- 
!♦  perhaps,  that  its  flames  are  rising  fearfully  lurid  against  the  darkening  skies  of 
J«t-descending  night?    Be  thankful  that  you  are  not  in  the  pit ;  and,  falling  on 

'^^ees  by  its  horrible  brink,  let  its  miserable  captives,  who  envy  you  your  time 
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of  prayer,  hear  your  cry  for  mercy,  and  that  that  gracious  long-suffering  God,  i 
has  preserved  you  to  this  day  as  a  monument  of  His  sparing,  would  now  makej 
a  monument  of  His  saving  mercy.     And  how  should  saints  praise  Him  I    fl 
should  they  praise  Him,  who  have  exchanged  the  horrible  fear  of  hell  for  a  U 
happy  fear  of  God,  and — in  a  good  hope  through  grace,  that  they  have  li 
deUvered  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  His 
Son— enjoy  a  peace  that  passeth  understanding.    **  Blessed  is  he  whose  transg 
is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered."    Blessed,  more  blessed  than  if  he  had  the 
of  CroRsus,  the  poorest,  humblest,  weakest  child  of  God,  who  can  say,  with 
He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my 
upon  a  rock,  and  established  my  goings.     It  is  beautiful  to  see  a  bird  spring  ' 
its  grassy  bed,  moimting  up  on  strong  wing  into  a  morning  sky  of  amber,  and 
and  gold,  and  sapphire,  and  to  hear  her,  as  she  climbs  the  heavens,  sing  out  tfa 
which  God  has  poured  into  her  little  heart  in  a  thrilling  gush  of  music  ;  but, 
God's  people,  through  more  purity,  enjoyed  more  peace  of  heart ;  were  they  as] 
and  therefore  as  happy  as  they  might  be,  how  would  angels  stay  their  flight, 
pause  upon  the  wing  to  watch  the  rise,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  him  who,  i 
rises,  sings,  My  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler  :  the  s 
is  broken,  and  we  are  escaped.     <<  Happy  is  that  people  that  is.  in  such  a  case :  | 
happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 
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«  REGIUM  DONUM  AND  IRISH  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS.'' 
«  THE  BENEVOLENCE  MARKET.*' 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PBESBTTBSIAN  MAQAZINE. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  two  papers  in  your  last  number,  und( 
above  headings  respectively,  in  each  of  which  my  name  is  introduced,  and 
reference  to  me  personally,  as  places  my  conduct  and  character  in  an  ignom 
light  before  your  readers.  I  ask,  both  as  a  favour,  and  as  a  matter  of  justii 
an  opportunity  of  replying  in  your  serial.  I  will  carefully  abstain  from  persoi 
or  saying  anything  calculated  to  prolong  an  unprofitable  discussion  in  your  pi 

As  for  the  Regium  Donum,  1  have  stated  elsewhere,  that  "  no  consideration 
induce  me  to  enter  into  a  controversy/  regarding  it.**     The  mission  with  which 
connected  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     No  more  have  I,  or  will  I.     I  proceed 
notice  the  matters  of  which  I  complain,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

It  is  stated  at  top  of  page  73,  "  The  subject  (?)  has  been  obtruded  upon 
month  by  the  importunacy  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  through  her  aj 
Scotland."  This  refers  to  an  occasional  paper  on  the  Home  Missions  of  the  I 
terian  Church  in  Ireland,  which  was  circulated  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Rt 
for  December  last.  The  paper  was  addressed  to  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and  wi 
any  particular  body.  It  was  circulated  with  the  Missionary  Records  of  the  Est 
lished.  Free,  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  bosio 
and  just  as  any  bookseller's,  draper's,  or  other  business  circular  would  have  b« 
The  circulation  was  not  followed  by  a  single  personal  application  in  any  quarf 
So  much  for  obtrusion  and  importunacy. 

As  regards  the  paper  itself,  it  does  not  contain  anything  at  variance  with 
principles  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  or  anything  derogatory  to  the  i 
sions  of  other  churches.  It  was  prepared  partly  at  the  suggestion  of  Scotch  P 
byterians  residing  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  Complaints  have  been  mi 
and  especially  by  persons  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  United  Presbjtei 
Church,  that  we  did  not  circulate  information  regarding  our  missions  in  that  chur 
and  ask  its  prayers  and  support  on  behalf  of  the  only  means  of  grace  enjored 
them  and  their  families.  One  of  these  persons,  a  most  respectable  and  in(elli?< 
elder,  urged  me  again  and  again  in  these  terms : — "  Tell  the  people  of  Scotland  li 
the  Presbyterian  Church  alone  is  looking  after  and  benefiting  our  countijmeo 
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J^Tlie  Gospel,"  said  he,  "  is  now  preached  at  tny  door,  formei'ly  I  had 

I  to  hear  it."     And,  be  added,  **  Some  of  the  most  bigoted  Pa  pi  sis  I 

ee  knew  m  Scotch  Presh/terians,'*     Would  that  this  wo^  a  solitary 

rts  are  reaching  me,  from  time  to  time,  oti  this  and  kindred  subjects,  the 

^  which  would  make  the  eari  of  every  leaUhearted  Presbyterian  to  tingle. 

ure  not  publiijhed  them,  *^  leat  the  daughteri  of  the  imcircutncised  should 

tMowing  sentence  occurs  in  a  foot»note  in  page  73  :-"**  ATr  Bruce,  in  one  of 
leri  to  the  Qiwigow  Herald"  (whicli  I  have  not  seen)^  ''notices,  that  while, 
ng  to  the  last  financial  report,  the  Assembly  paid  its  Mission  agent  in  8cot- 
ijilary  of  L. 240,  its  receipts  from  Scotland  amounted  to  only  L.ITB,  2s.  4d., 
Scotland  k  actually  a  burden  upon  the  Irish  Mission  Fund."  What  k  the 
mn  conveyed  in  this  statement  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  agent  in  Scotland  poekets 
for  collecting-  LrJ79,  2s.  4d.  ;  and  that  Scotland^  so  far  from  hen eH  ting,  **  is 
y  a  burden  mi  tU  Iruh  3tismon  Fund  "  to  the  ejttent  of  L.60, 1 7s,  8(1  /  Now, 
ire  tlie  facts  ~t  Deputations  from  Ireland  do  not  appeal  to  any  congregations 
nd  on  behalf  of  the  Mission  oftener  than  once  in  two  years*  Last  year  was 
|)ie  deputation  year,''  it  was,  moreoyer,  a  year  never  to  l>e  forgotten  in  com- 
\  Scotland.  Some  meetinp  held  on  behalf  of  the  Misi^i<tn  did  not  pay 
a,  others  were  gi^ven  up  after  having  been  arranged  for,  ThiK  is  the  year 
far  income.  Then,  opposite  to  this  is  placed,  not  <^ne  year,  but  Umt  gears' 
I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  mj  ierviceSj  Kueh  as  they  are^  were  at  first 
id  gratuitously,  that  no  salary  was  askedi  and  that  the  sum  afterwards 
^vers  both  office  and  such  hke  expenses,  and  saves  the  agent  from  actual 
"  ■  let  us  take  the  two  yearfj'  inconie,  ^nd  see  how  the  malter  filands.  In 
intributions  from  Scotland,  after  expmwes^  amounted  to  L.  1050,  89,  lid.  ; 
B  to  L,2n2,  13s.  4d.  ;  in  all,  toL.1283,  2=^,  3d,,  of  which  L.1077,  2s.  lOd, 
ugh  my  bands,  the  rest  was  remitted  directly  to  the  treasurer  in  Ireland. 
I  to  the  above,  it  should  be  stated,  th?it  two  agricultural  schools^  and 
iptural  and  industrial  schools,  are  supported  by  ladies'  societies  in  this 

one  word  of  ci>mment  I  proceed  to  notice  the  second  article,  page  76. 

I,  as  illustrative  of  **  the  perseverance  with  which  Irish  Presbyterian 

press  all  and  sundry  here  for  suhscriptions,     .     *     .     that  there  fives  in 

person  whose  soh  occupation  consists  in  bringing  over  Irish  Assembly 

'  collect  subscriptions,     ,     .     .     on  which  he  levies  a  commission  of  five 

That  there  are  in  this  country  agents,  one  or  more,  of  the  character 

cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  that  ministers  froni  England,  Ireland,  and 

hoth  Prcsb)  teriun  and  behniging  to  other  denominations,  avnil  thenj selves 

'  knowledge  of  these  parties  is  too  true.     But  to  say  that  their  "sole  oetiU" 

uts  ia  bringing  Gcer  Iriah  Assemhfy  ministers j'  is  a  gross  mistake.     A 8 

le  Irish  Assembly,  how  does  the  case  stand  ?     U^,  It  prohibits  any  of  its 

*'oin  coming  over  to  this  country  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  local  objects, 

not  sanction  presbyteries  of  the  Church  granting  recommendations  with 

view.     3-'/,  To  prevent  the  necessity  for  it,  the  Assembly  baa  established 

Manse  Fund,  t{>  stimidate  and  assist  the  poorer  congregations  in  their 

otwithstanding,  some  do  come  over  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction 

mhly,  chiefly  induced  to  do  so  through  introductions  from  members  of 

[legations  to  relatives  and  friends  in  this  country,  through  whom  they  get 

ulalioas  and  contributions.     Still,  I  ask,  is  it  fair  to  fasten  upon  a  Church 

that  does  not  exist  within  her  hounds,  that  she  has  no  control  over,  and 

has  set  her  face  against ;  and  to  associate  me  with  what,  it  is  well  known, 

J^t  the  slightest  sympathy  ? 

Preahytcrian  Church  in  Ireland,  I  venture  to  say,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  whut 

Noiag  for  Scotch  Presbyterians  located  in  Popii^h  districts,  deserves  far  other 

^ftt  than  she  has  in  this  instance  received.     But,  as  anything  I  would  say 

3t  dawn  to  prejudice  or  partiality,  I  give  tlie  testimony  of  one  every  way 

ijcioii— one  wiiose  name  is  a  household  word  among  the  Dissenters  of 

aJi'l  whose  works  will  be  prized  and  read  so  long  as  there  is  an  '■'■  anjrionji 

^^iiking  the  narrow  way,  or  &  yv^Gpmg  **  widow  to  he  directed**  to  the 
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widows'  God.  I  refer  to  the  Rev.  J.  Angell  James  of  Birmingham,  Addred 
the  Irish  Presbyterians,  in  a  recent  publication,  he  says,  '*i  turn  now  to 
Presbyterian  body,  so  numerous,  so  active,  and  so  influential.  I  know  what  ^ 
zeal  and  your  liberality  are  always  doing.  I  have  been  made  acquainted  ivith  ji 
Home  Missions,  and  ill  it  would  become  you  to  neglect  your  own  country,  so 
run  with  Popery.  I  rejoice  in  your  eflForts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  an  olj 
of  Christian  zeal  too  much  neglected  by  many  of  us,  but  so  zealously  pui-sued 
you.  And  I  have  heard  not  only  from  your  own  report,  but  from  one  of  your 
missionaries,  of  your  important  mission  in  Guzerat,  in  India.  The  learning  of  j< 
Young  and  your  Glasgow,  with  the  power  and  efficiency  of  your  printings  establi 
ment,  are  known  to  me.  No  missionary  organisation  has  made  more  rapid  progi 
in  the  same  time  than  yours.  In  comparatively  few  years,  your  income  has  iucrei 
from  L.300  a  year  to  as  many  or  more  thousands.  But  you  can  and  will  do  gre 
works  yet.  You  are  only  in  the  infancy  of  your  zeal."  '  Anything  I  could  say  w( 
only  detract  from  the  weight  of  these  words.  I  may  add,  however,  that  the  ina 
of  the  schemes  of  the  church  last  year  amounted  to  L.  14,035,  3s.  4d.,  being  aa 
increase  of  L.394,  15s.  Id.  on  the  preceding  year.  The  students  attending 
Theological  College  this  year  is  70,  and  the  number  of  licentiates,  73,  being 
increase  of  six  and  nine  respectively  on  the  numbers  of  the  preceding  year,  so  tl 
we  note  progress  both  in  men  and  means.     . 

In  conclusion,  I  would  put  it  sincerely  to  the  members  of  the  United  Presbytc 
Church,  whether  they  might  not  exercise  some  forbearance  toward^  their  bretbi 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  on  the  only  point  in  which  they  differ ; 
whether,  for  the  sake  of  their  common  faith,  it  would  not  be  worth  while,  at  leasti 
try  how  far  brotherly  intercourse  and  Christian  co-operation  in  the  things  in  whi 
they  are  agreed,  might  lead  to  their  seeing  eye  to  eye  in  all  things. — Yours 
respectfully,  '  M.  Pattesok, 

Edinburgh,  February  14, 1869. 

ifWe  deem  it  only  fair  to  Mr  Fatteson  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  ptitt 
himself  right  with  our  readers,  in  reference  to  matters  personal  to  himself;  and  thoi 
he  has  gone  beyond  this  limit  by  appending  a  plea  for  the  Missions  he  represents, 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  hinder  him.  Our  theory  of  Christian  forbearance d 
not  require  that  we  should  leave  unchallenged  a  wrong  done  us,  year  after  year,  b 
Christian  brother;  or  that  we  should  contribute  our  money  to  help  him  to  increases 
aggravate  that  annual  wrong-doing.  That  our  readers  may  see  how  much,  or  b 
little,  Mr  Patteson*s  remarks  affect  the  practical  conclusions  aimed  at  in  the  two  artid 
to  which  he  refers,  we  beg  them  to  reperuse  these  articles  in  our  February  NombeL 
Ed.] 
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Ik  this  stem  world,  where  work  and  strife 
Are  meant  to  brace  the  higher  life, 
Too  oft  harsh,  dissonant  murmurs  rise, 
'  Of  pain  and  passion,  to  the  skies. 
Or,  if  these  angrier  notes  be  still, 
The  burdened,  laden,  weary  Will 
Drags,  snail-like,  through  a  daily  round 
Where  more  of  ebb  than  flow  is  found — 
But  now  why  flows  the  tide  amain  ? 
Why  throbs   the  pulse,  why  beats   the 
brain  ? 
All  weariness  is  fled  away  ^ 
The  radiance  of  a  larger  day 
Purples  the  gloomy  realms  of  thought, 
And  Heaven  to  Eaith  is  nearer  brought. 


For,  as  the  music  floats  idong, 

In  the  full  stream  of  magic  song, 

A  momentary  bliss  restores 

Eden's  impenetrable  doors. 

The  burden  from  the  shoulder  falls; 

The  present  life  no  longer  palls  ; 

"The  past  returns  and  lives  again, 

Filtered  from  sorrow,  sin,  and  pain ; 

And  the  long  future  lengthens  out. 

Without  a  cloud  of  fear  or  doubt. 

The  uplifted  fancy  purifies 

And  purges  gross  realities ; 

The  sick  are  charmed  to   strength  tci 

health ; 
The  poor  are  cheated  into  wealth ; 
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the  cold  frost  wmds  melt  beneath 

weet  magician's  warming  breuth^ 

.  the  chords  of  human  heart 

Qusic  has  a  master's  part, 

warns  away  the  coarser  mind, 

ing  the  pure  and  trae  behind ; 

i  and  offences  melt  away, 

Where's  the  wrong  of  yesterday  ? 

rered  friends  return  to  view, 

1,  loving,  trusted,  tried,  and  true  ; 

arms,  long  mouldering  in  the  grava* 

1  their  kindly  greetings  wave, 

roices,  stopped  up  in  the  dust, 

more  exchange  a  loving  tru^t. 

ou  common  language  of  all  climes  I 

ne  universal  of  all  times  1 

Babel's  curse  did  not  unbind, 

cl  thy  hold  on  human  kind  ; 

ispeak'st,  and  every  tongue  and  blood 

pt  their  common  brotherhood, 

find  what  rank  and  pride  tlieic  be 

'  order  of  Humanity. 

y  vivifying  influence 

lose  dumb  lives  thou  dost  dUpenpe, 

live  with  man,  and  from  him  draw 

I  shadowy  gleams  of  Keasou'ff  law* 

astrik'st  the  harp  :  The  stately  dtii-r 

I  innocent  sheep  approach  to  bear; 

■  to  the  trumpet's  brazen  sounds 

fiery  war-horse  paws  and  boniid?, 

angs  the  head  and  droops  tlie  eur, 

re  comrades  bear  his  master^s  bior. 

stately  warriors  step  out  slow,  ) 

I  the  dignity  of  woe,  V 

award  to  the  grave  they  go ;  ) 

e muffled  drum  and  trumpet's  blare 

laim  the  battle  of  despair ; 

ill  their  utterance  seems  to  be^  > 

ef  is  a  great  necessity.  V 

pt  it— brave  it  manfully."  ) 

differing  creed  their  accents  teach, 

attle-field  or  battered  breaclk ; 

lie  wild  war-notes  peal  on  higbj         ) 

spirit  mounts  to  ecstasy,  y 

Victory  or  Death's  the  cry,  ) 

i  was  thy  wonder-working  power, 

cl  in  India's  -evil  hour, 

n  round  beleaguered  Lucknow's  wall 

ler  and  Lust  held  festival 

maiden  heard,  or  seemed  to  hetir, 

B  far  off  strain,  to  Scotia  dear, 

pibroch  of  her  fatherland  4 

as  the  story  spreads,  the  band 

rave  defenders,  faint  and  few^ 

r  manly  energies  renew. 

rumour  nerves  their  arm,  they  strike 

foe  with  double  force  ;  for  pike, 

ket,  and  sword,  and  bayonet, 

ti  Music's  magnetism  are  set, 

iys  of  our  country  I    Treasures  vast 

[arnered  memories,  feelings  past  I 

It  kindly  healing  waters  rise 

m  the  heart's  fountains  to  the  cye3, 

en  those  familiar  strains  recall 

Jciations  dear  to  alii 


But  most  to  them  tho&e  strains  are  denr. 
Who,  far  from  home  and  countn'  hear, 
Ou  Cannda'9  short*  or  Afric'a  strand, 
The  melodies  of  their  native  lund. 
They  live  again  those  long^  long  d&jB^ 
When,  yuung,  they  ran  about  the  bmcs  ; 
They  pulJ,  in  thought,  the  go  wans  tine, 
Timt  wreathed  the  days  of  auld  langsjac* 
They  dabble  in  the  rivulets  ■ 
And  while  the  old  Bonp  penetrates 
Their  heart  of  hearts,  they  are  Duce  more 
The  natives  of  their  native  shore. 

By  BabeFs  streams  the  captives  mourn, 
Their  weeping  heiirtE;  for  Zum  y^Mrri : 
lu  midst  of  her,  their  iiarpi^,  unstrung, 
Upon  the  willow  trees  are  hunp 
A  song  the  Asfyrtan  lordlinfis  ask — 
A  sung  I  nhere'soiig  is  made  a  tat^k  I 
**  Sing  ua  of  Zioii'a  meloditg." 
And  thus  tliij  Israeliic  replies  t— 
*'  How  eing  we  the  Lord's  holy  song 
In  this  Birangc  land  of  wrath  nnd  wrong? 
If  I  i\n{ivt  Jerusalem, 
May  lUiis  li^ht  baud  its  master  sbame^ 
8hrivd  iny  tongue  in  dumb  dismay 
It  thee,  Jerusaletiil  1  gainsay, 
Or  cijuiit  the*;  not,  whateVr  betide, 
My  chiefcst  joy,  iny  dearest  pride," 
Thus  Zion*9  songs  their  heana  unite 
Against  the  insolent  Sheshaehite, 
And  feed  and  fan  the  patriot  ilamc, 
i^orc  dimined  by  exile,  sorrow,  sliatne, 

Still,  still  to  man  these  soiiga  recall 
His  heavenly  onginaL 
They  scare  the  gluomy  doubts  I  hat  lower 
Ou  Saul-like  heartsi  in  evil  hour  \ 
They  prompt,  snirgestj  almust  ccHnman<l,\ 
Those  prophet  thonghts  that  nre  at  hand^  /- 
JSweet  watcra  m  a  weary  land.  } 

For  0 1  how  sweetly  Music's  strains 
Rise,  in  derout  and  deep  ref  rLiinj*, 
IFpou  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  ; 
Whether  in  village  chureb,  or  poured 
From  the  voiit  city,  whence  aspires 
The  thunder  voice  of  ihou&aiul  choirs^ 
The  world  withdrftwa.     The  ^vertry  cares 
Of  counnou  days  i  the  dra^^piug  fears 
Of  daily  bread  and  daily  dt-brs  : 
These  the  enraptured  soul  fnrgets, 
As,  raised  upon  devotioifs  wings, 
The  praises  of  the  Lord  it  sings. 

And  these  lov'd  notes  of  earthly  fanes 
But  faintly  echo  loftier  strains. 
For  what  is  every  mode  of  sound 
Compared  with  joy  that  shall  be  found. 
When  the  cnfranchiBcd  soul  ^ hall  hear 
The  mil  sic  of  the  heavenly  sphere  j 
Where  angel  and  archangel  raise 
The  voice  of  ev  erlastiug  praise, 
And  heaven's  eternal  arehes  ring 
The  gloiies  of  the  Almighty  King  i 
Then  Music ^  in  its  highest  form. 
The  fortress  of  the  soul  shall  atorui^ 
And  the  fall  tide  of  raptured  joy 
Fill  every  buaom,  and  destroy 
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All  earth  and  worldly  care,  and  show 
How  vain  were  man's  pursuits  below. 
Tongue  cannot  tell,  nor  words  express. 
The  rapture  that  shall  then  possess 
The  souls  in  heayen  before  the  throne ; 
All  thoughts  that  shall  out-paragon. 


Heart  fails  and  falters  to  conceive 
What  hope  may  dream,  what  faith  beB 
Then  shall  be  Music's  highest  power, 
Her  noblest,  most  triumphant  hour. 

Edinbuboh. 


THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 


Mr  sin  has  found  me  out  I  I  cry, 
In  this  dark  den  of  infamy. 
Where  vain  is  every  help  I  try. 

No  right  have  I,  nor  claim,  nor  call : 
My  bounteous  Father  gave  me  all, — 
An  heritage  celestial. 

In  riotous  living  all,  all  is  spent. 
And  rags,  disease,  and  filth  are  sent — 
The  fruit  of  that  mad  merriment. 

My  high  descent  is  forfeited ; 
My  name  is  never  heard  or  said. 
Its  very  memory  is  dead. 

Alone  and  here  I  must  sustain 
The  earlier  and  the  latter  rain. 
Dropping  upon  this  body's  pain  ; 

Hunger  and  thirst,  and  want  and  cold, 
Horrors  and  fears  not  to  be  told, — 
The    contrast   'twixt    things    new^  and 
old. 

Sadly  I  know  my  life  must  be 
A  hopeless  struggle  to  be  free. 
If  no  return  be  granted  me, 


A  mourner  that  must  ever  mourn- 
But  there  is  mercy,  I  will  turn 
My  steps  towards  my  native  bourne, 

With  hands  outspread  to  that  loved  1 
And  face  turned  upwards  to  its  dome, 
I  can  but  die — I  may  not  come ; 

For  long  the  way,  my  feet  are  sore, 
And  I  am  very  weak  and  poor, 
And  they  may  turn  me  from  His  door. 

Be  thou,  my  soul,  of  better  cheer: 
Why  perish  I  with  hunger  here 
When  there  is  bread,  and  bread  to  spi 

For  He  is  bountiful  to  all,' 
Even  to  the  veriest  menial 
That  waits  and  watches  in  His  ball- 
To  Him — I  will  arise  and  go 
To  Him — and  say,  Father,  I  know 
'Gainst  Heaven  and  Thee  I  have  sin 
and  so 

Not  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  ; 
Of  thy  hired  servants  count  me  one. 
Vile,  but  not  utterly  undone.        ^. 


€^t    §[lJiUlL 


ON  THE  BIGHT  07  A  NEAT  LIBBABT. 

What  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up 
together  I  I  know  not  whether  this  sight 
doth  more  dismay  or  comfort  me :  it  dis- 
mays me  to  think  that  here  is  so  much 
that  I  cannot  know;  it  comforts  me  to 
think  that  this  variety  yields  so  good  helps 
to  know  what  I  should  do.  There  is  no 
truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon  :  "  Tfiere 
is  no  end  of  making  many  books."  This 
sight  verifies  it.  There  is  no  end ;  indeed, 
it  were  a  pity  there  should.  God  hath 
given  to  man  a  busy  soul ;  the  agitation 
whereof  cannot  but,  through  time  and 
experience,  work  out  many  hidden  truths: 
to  suppress  these,  would  be  no  other  than 
injurious  to  mankind,  whose  minds  like 
unto  so  many  candles  should  be  kindled 
by  each  other.    The  thoughts  of  our  de- 


liberation are  most  accurate:  th 
sent  into  our  papers.  What  a  hapj 
it  is,  that,  without  all  oflfence  ofi 
mancy,  I  may  here  call  up  anv  of* 
ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whether! 
man  or  divine,  and  confer  with  then 
all  my  doubts ! — that  I  can  at  pleaj« 
summons  whole  synods  of  reverend  fatfa« 
and  acute  doctors  from  all  coasts  ofti 
earth,  to  give  their  well  studied  judgmeJl 
in  all  points  of  question,  which  I  pwpoi 
Neither  can  I  cast  my  eye  casually  nj 
any  of  these  silent  masters,  bat  I  J* 
learn  somewhat.  It  is  a  wantonness  | 
complain  of  choice.  No  law  binds  ^^ 
read  aU  ;  but  the  more  we  can  take  in  f 
digest,  the  better-looking  mnst  the  nii 
needs  be.  Blessed  be  God,  that  hathj 
up  so  many  clear  lamps  in  His  chnrt* 
Now,  none  but  the  wilfully  bfind  canplew^ 
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tness.  And  blessed  be  the  memory  of 
se  His  faithfdl  ser grants  that  hare  left 
I  blood,  their  spirits,  their  lives,  in 
se  precious  papers,  and  hare  willingly 
ited  themselves  into  these  during  monu- 
its  to  give  light  unto  others. — Bishop 


PLURALITY  OP  WORLDS. 

B  conjectures  of  astronomers  lead  as 
believe  that  the  stars,  separated  from 
)  another  by  immeasurable  distances, 
so  many  suns,  each  of  which  has  its 
pective  planets  revolving  ronnd  it  in  the 
As  of  space,  to  which  it  gives  light  and 
It  All  the  planetary  bodies  have  the 
ne  form,  and  seem  to  be  composed  of 
i  same  element.  We  discover  that  they 
re  air  and  water,  plains  and  mountains, 
it  and  light,  which  is  equal  to  proving 
i  existence  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and 
imals,  in  each  of  those  bodies.  They 
re  day  and  night,  seasons  and  climates, 
we  have.  Those  which  are  at  the 
eatest  distance  from  the  sun,  are  snr- 
ttnded  by  several  moons,  to  compensate 
r  the  loss  of  heat  and  light,  which  this 
itance  necessarily  occasions.  Observers 
▼e  ve7  clearly  distinguished  the  shapes 
seas  and  continents  in  the  planet  Mars, 
has  an  atmosphere,  and  clouds,  and 
0  bright  spots  upon  the  poles,  doubtless 
aisioued  by  the  mass  of  snow  and  ice- 
^.  Shall  we  dare  to  assert  that  these 
*yenly  bodies,  containing  all  these  con- 
ions  of  existence,  are  not  peopled  by 
ing  beings,  when  a  single  drop  of  water 
itains  innumerable  animalcules  of  dif- 
ent  species  ? 

Although  we  cannot  see  inhabitants  upon 
e  other  planets,  we  can  deny  their  exist- 
ice  no  more  than  that  of  the  Americans 
jfore  the  discovery  of  America,  or  that 
the  unknown  inhabitants  of  New  Hol- 
ad.  Analogy  shows  us  that  wherever 
we  are  lands,  there  also  are  there  inha- 
^nts ;  it  also  shows  us,  that  since  there 
bother  planets  like  our  own,  and  some 
en  more  beautiful,  there  must  be  beings 
inhabit  them.— ITerscAe/. 


EASTERN  HOSPITALITT. 

H08E  who  have  travelled  in  the  East  will 
irelynot  say  that,  the  people  of  the  East 
re  inhospitable ;  yet  the  people  of  the 
-ast  never  invite  you  to  dinner.  In  fact, 
ospitality  is  incompatible  with  invitations 
0  dinner.  Where  every  one  is  welcome 
^  is  impossible  that  you  should  invite. 
i^on  may  invite  a  person  for  the  sake  of 
^}8  company,  and  coming  to  you  at  the 
»me  of  meals,  he  may  eat  with  you ;  but 
^e  18  not  invited  for  the  purpose  of  eating. 
VOL.  lU,  NO.  III.,  NEW  SERIES. 


The  meal  offered  is,  in  fact,  an  obligation 
conferred,  and  must  be  felt  as  such  by  a 
person  of  delicacy,  and  will  be  accepted 
with  the  same  measure  as  any  other  favour. 
Is  not  this  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Romans  for  the  Parasites  or 
the  Dinner-hunters  ?  In  one  of  the  Dia- 
logues of  Xenophon,  the  difference  is  il- 
lustrated. Socrates  being  invited  to  sup- 
per, at  first  refuses,  and  only  accepts  after 
a  due  reluctance  on  his  part,  and  as  due  a 
persistence  on  the  part  of  Amphytria, — 
Xenophon  taking  care  to  point  out  that  he 
had  acted  in  this  respect  properly.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  facility  of  inter- 
course in  France,  as  contrasted  with  Eng- 
land, and  the  ease  with  which  people  may 
congregate  and  visit  each  other  at  the  time 
of  day  when  such  meetings  are  most  appro- 
priate— the  eveniug^anses  from  the  ab- 
sence of  formal  invitations ;  in  other  words, 
restriction  on  intercourse  is  the  result  of 
our  fashion  of  hospitality.  A  word  is  even 
misused  with  impunity,  and  hence  the 
mistake  of  a  Latin  term  covers  the  per- 
version of  a  Christian  maxim?  The  hospi- 
tality of  the  Romans  was  that  of  Judea» 
The  manners  of  Jndea  are  the  matrix  of 
Christianity.  When  Christ  sent  forth  the 
Seventy,  He  told  them  to  carry  no  scrip, 
and  to  make  no  provision.  Wherever 
they  Jirst  entered  (were  received)  there  they 
should  abide.  They  were  to  eat  what  was 
set  be/ore  them  (given  them).  Hospitality 
was  the  condition  of  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel :  shall  it  be  needless  for,  or  incom- 
patible with,  its  maintenance?  Those 
who,  in  Jewish  Cisnaan  of  Judea,  had  no 
place  where  to  lay  their  bead,  shook  off 
the  dust  from  tneir  feet  in  testimony 
against  those  who  received  them  not.  In 
Christian  England,  the  apostles  of  the 
Saviour  would  be  sent  to  the  workhouse, 
or  put  upon  the  treadmill. — Urquharfs 
Pillars  of  Hercules, 

WHITED  SEPULCHRES. 

Having  heard  a  rumour  of  a  tomb  that 
had  been  lately  discovered  and  opened  by 
the  Arabs,  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  being 
reported  that  some  human  remains  were 
found  in  it,  I  rode  out  one  evening,  during 
our  sojourn  in  Jerusalem,  to  examine  the 
place.  A  little  higher  up  in  the  cliff  that 
rises  from  the  cavern  erected  bv  the  Em- 
press Helena,  within  the  ground  denomin- 
ated Aceldama,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  painted  chambers,  and  that  excava- 
tion called  the  tomb  of  Isaiah,  some  Arabs, 
when  at  work  in  the  place,  accidentally 
discovered  the  door-wav  of  a  tomb  carved 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed by  a  heap  of  rubbish,  over  which 
the  soil  had  accumulated  so  as  to  com- 
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pletely  conceal  the  entrance.  Such  was 
the  account  given  to  me  by  credible  wit- 
nesses in  Jerusalem.  This  entrance  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  was  still  partly  concealed 
by  brambles,  stones,  and  dirt,  so  that  but 
one  half  of  the  door-way  was  visible.  It 
represents  a  Doric  pediment,  supported  by 
rude  pilasters,  with  some  remains  of  floral 
embellishments  carved  upon  the  architrave, 
such  as  I  have  noticed  as  being  character- 
istic of  Hebrew  sculpture ;  the  whole  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  from  which  it  stands  out 
in  good  relief.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  fa9ade  was 
its  door,  which  struck  me  the  moment  I 
saw  it,  as  being  totally  different  from  that 
of  any  other  tomb  that  I  had  ever  seen  or 
read  of,  except  one  at  Petrea.  It  is  formed 
of  a  single  slab  of  stone,  and  moves  on 
horizontal  pivots  that  run  into  sockets  cut 
in  the  pilasters  at  top,  in  the  manner  of  a 
swinging  hinge,  similar  to  that  which  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  doors  of  cottages  in 
this  country.  The  lower  part  of  it  had 
been,  as  I  was  informed,  broken  off  by  the 
Arabs,  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance.  It 
is  the  only  outside  door  of  a  tomb  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  it  differs  from  all  others 
in  not  having  been  formed  for  conceal- 
ment, or  for  being  completely  closed  when 
the  body  was  deposited  within ;  but  was 
evidently  made  for  the  purpose  of  being 
opened  occasionally.  Having  entered  be- 
neath this  ponderous  portal,  and  lighted  our 
candles,  we  were  greatly  surprised  to  find 
ourselves  within  a  tolerably-sized  hall  of 
an  oblong  shape,  cut  with  great  precision 
out  of  the  rock,  but  without  ornament  or 
adornment  of  any  kind  whatever.  Curious 
to  relate,  the  whole  of  this  tomb  afforded 
a  most  striking  illustration  of  its  appropri- 
ateness, to  describe  the  character  of  self- 
righteous  Scribes  and  Pharisees^  and  showed 
the  forcible  application  of  the  language 
used  by  the  Saviour  when  denouncing 
their  hypocrisy : — "  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites:  for  you  are 
like  unto  whited  walls,  sepulchres,  which j 
indeed,  appear  beautiful  outward;  but 
within  are  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of 
all  uncleanness."  At  the  end,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  hall^  a  number  of  doors 
led  into  inner  apartments.  Each  of  these 
chambers  was  a  small  oblong  crypt,  about 
seven  feet  long ;  on  either  side  of  which 
was  a  trough  or  sarcophagus,  hewn  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  tomb  out  of  the  solid  rock^ 
and  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  floor^ 
and  in  all  of  them  were  quantities  of 
human  bones  lying  without  order  or  re- 
gularity, but  in  a  state  of  most  asto- 
nishing preservation.  The  edges  of  these 
troughs  were  in  many  places  chipped  and 
broken,  as  if  from  long  use;  and  the 
whitewash  had  not  only  coated  these  parts^ 


but  had  actually  spotted  sereral  of  tb 
bones  that  lay  low  down  in  the  bottoms 
the  troughs.  These  bones  were  piled 
layers,  and  as  each  trough  con  tain 
several,  the  whitewash  muBt  have  be( 
used  subsequently  to  some  of  the  bodi 
being  placed  within  them.  This  whit 
wash  (which  is  the  only  instance  of 
kind  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  of  tb 
ancient  Jewish  custom)  was  in  a  most  a 
traordinary  state  of  perfection  ;  and  frfj 
the  number  of  layers  that  eould  be  sed 
on  picking  it  off  the  wall,  it  was  evid^ 
that  it  had  been  frequently  renewi 
Such  was  the  appearance  that  this  tq 
presented  when  we  examined  it  f  and ; 
I  was  informed  was  its  state  when 
covered. —  Wilde^s  Narrative^ 

H AHAOBMBNT  OF  THB  TOieE  IX 
PSEACHIMG. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  study 
attention  is  not  devoted  by  the  ca 
dates  for  orders  to  the  acquisition 
a  graceful^  earnest^  and  agreeable 
livery.  With  what  care  the  seieni 
engineer  adjusts  his  level  and  theodol 
They  are  the  instruments  by  which 
accomplishes  his  work^  Why  should 
preacher  be  more  remiss  than'the  engii 
in  preparing  for  his  work  ?  There 
some  simple  rules  that  those  commene 
that  most  grave  and  responsible  of 
duties — the  practice  of  public  preachioj 
would  do  well  to  attend  to.  Indistia 
ness  of  articulation  may  be  wholly  aToi^ 
by  taking  care  to  enunciate  distinctlj  ] 
last  syllable  of  every  word.  If  anj  o 
practises  this  simple  rule  he  will  find 
impossible  to  speak  indistinctly ;  it  « 
also  effectually  cure  another  grave  deft 
— that  of  too  rapid  utterance — as  a  d' 
tinct  enunciation  of  the  last  syllable  i 
necessitate  a  pause  before  the  next  «i 
is  commenced  to  be  uttered.  | 

The  qualities  of  vocal  sound  are  its  t«| 
its  tensity,  and  its  tune.  The  tone  ii 
the  ear  what  colour  is  to  the  eye:  the  toi 
is  indicative  of  passion  or  emotion;  th 
tensity  is  to  the  ear  what  light  and  sh«d( 
are  to  the  eye,*  loud  or  soft ;  tune  depend 
on  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations  in  a  secoD( 
of  time.  Sound  travels  in  right  lines,  an* 
logons  to  those  of  light,  with  this  differ* 
ence — that  atoms  of  air  under  the  inflnenc* 
of  sound  have  only  a  motion  of  oscillation, 
while  the  cones  of  light  have  a  transitin 
motion ;  the  tune  varies  according  to  tbt 
velocity  of  the  vibration,  the  tensity  »c- 
cerding  to  the  extent.  The  tensity  dimin- 
ishes as  tlie  square  of  the  distance  when 
air  is  the  medium  of  its  propagation,  t$ 
that  the  tensity  or  loudness  of  the  voice  if 
four  times  greater  to  the  ear  of  a  Ustener 
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ne  hundred  feet  from  the  preacher 
to  one  two  hundred  feet.  Bat  neither 
nee,  nor  obstacle^  nor  reflection  can 
•  the  tane  of  the  Yoice.  Every  sonnd 
tins  the  mi,  fa,  or  sol,  of  the  scale 
I  the  moment  of  its  production  to  the 
moment  of  its  existence.  This  is 
perceptible  in  St  Paul's  (Cathedral)^ 
;n  the  service  is  intoned  every  indivi- 
in  that  vast  assemblage  hears  the  same 
otone  tune,  but  those  near  hear  it 
er — those  at  a  distance  softer ;  that  is,, 
nne  of  the  sound  is  constant ;  its  tensity 
nishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance* 
tone,  like  the  tensity  of  the  voice,,  is 
royed  by  distance.  A  good  practical 
for  regulating  the  tensity  of  the  voice 
)  commence  by  addressing  the  most 
int  hearers,  the  voice  then  rises  with- 
any  perceptible  effort  to  the  proper 
ity.  Tensity  is  a  means  of  expression 
;h  is  within  the  power  of  all  to  acquire 
DQcre  industry ;  it  forms  that  style  of 
iking  termed  earnest,  forcible,  ener- 
c,  and  vehement ;  its  abuses  are  roar- 
and  ranting.  Those  who  are  afflicted 
h  a  hopeless  monotony  of  voice  may 
id  ace  an  agreeable  variety  of  tone  and 
shy  by  turning  from  right  to  left  and 
versa,  and  addressing  different  periods 
>aragraphs  to  different  portions  of  the 
ience,  and  for  this  reason — the  sounds 
le  clearer  and  fuller  on  the  ear  of  those 
t  are  right  in  the  direction  of  the 
iker,  and  weaker  and  softer  as  the 
le  increases  on  the  right  or  left  of  the 
iction  of  the  speaker. 
Lfter  all,  only  general  rules  can  be  laid 
rn,  which  the  industry,  tact,  and  intel- 
nee  of  each  speaker  must  apply  to  his 
1  case.  It  is  certainly  a  circumstance 
3e  regretted  that  we  have  not  a  greater 
nber  of  earnest  extemporaneous  preaeh- 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
educated.  Perhaps,  the  main  points  are 
p  earnestness  and  unaffected  sympathy, 
ilities  that  can  only  be  eminently 
need  in  extemporaneous  addresses.  No 
Iter  how  simple  the  sermon  in  respect 
natter  or  style,  if  the  preacher  be  ear- 
t ;  if  he  sympathise  with  his  audience 
y  will  be  moved — when  the  heart  of 
Q  speaks  to  that  of  his  fellows,  in  their 
trts  of  hearts  there  is  ever  a  response. — 
*ming  Herald, 

B  SCRIPTURE  CONDEMNATION  OF   USURY. 

^MMERCE,  to  be  carried  on  to  any  con- 
erable  extent,  reqnires  the  use  of  credit, 
community  whose  citizens  have  little  or 
command  of  borrowed  capital  can  never 
gage  in  the  transactions  of  trade  on  any 
t  the  most  limited  scale.  But  where  the 
king  of  interest  for  money  lent  is  not  al- 


lowed, no  loans  will  be  made  except  in  the 
way  of  charity  to  the  indigent  (which  none 
could  be  esteemed  to  be,  who  borrow  money 
to  invest  in  business);  since,^  if  I  may  have 
no  rent  for  my  money,  I  shall,  rather  than 
lend  it,  prefer  to  purchase  something  with 
it,  from  which  I  may  obtain  a  profit.  The 
law  of  Moses,  accordingly,  in  prohibiting 
the  taking  of  interest,  struck  a  blow  against 
any  tendency  of  the  people  to  engage  in 
those  pursuits  of  commerce,  which,  by  lead- 
ing them  to  too  much  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  would  have  endangered  the 
purity  of  their  faith.  I  sav,  by  prohibiting 
the  taking  of  interest ;  for  the  law,  bv  the 
word  which  our  translators  have  renaered 
t{«ury,  intended  not  excessive  interest,  but 
all  interest  whatever..  The  object  of  de- 
priving the  Israelite  of  the  use  of  borrowed 
money,  except  for  the  supply  of  his  neces- 
sities, was  attained  by  successive  steps. 
The  first  direction,,  touching  the  subject, 
was  introduced  into  the  original  legislation 
at  Mount  Sinai,  to  the  effect^  that,  from  a 
poorIsraelite,.inteBeston  money  lent  might 
not  be  exacted.  A  little  later,  apparently, 
to  create  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  ap- 
proved practice,  the  rule  was  extended  to 
loans  made  to  strangers  dwelling  among 
the  Israelites,  and  to  loans  of  articles  of 
food,  as  well  as  money.  Hitherto  the  dan- 
ger of  the  people's  addicting  themselves  to 
commercial  pursuits  was  remote.  But  when 
they  were  about  to  be  established  in  the 
Promised  Land,  the  rule  for  which  prepa- 
ration had  been  making,  was  at  length 
announced  in  its  whole  breadth, — that  a 
Jew  might  take  no  interest  from  a  coun- 
tryman for  the  loan  of  money,  or,  of  mer- 
chantable commodities  of  any  sort ;  from 
which,  as  I  have  said,  it  would  follow  as  a 
certain  conseqneneej  that  very  little  money 
would  be  lent  for  purposes  of  traffic.  With 
credits  given  to  foreigners,  the  law  de- 
clared itself  to  have  no  eoncern,  it  being 
no  part  of  its  province  to  limit  their  com- 
mercial operations. — Palfrey*  8  Academical 
Lectures, 


TALUB  OF  HEAD  WORK. 

The  master  of  the  shipseemeth  to  be  idle, 
to  sit  still  and  to  do  nothing.  He  stirreth 
not  the  pump,  he  driveth  not  the  oars,  he 
soundeth  not  the  deep,  he  rideth  not  the 
ropes,  he  scaleth  not  the  shrouds,  he  run- 
neth not  hither  and  thither,  forward  or 
backward,  under  the  hatches  or  above.  He 
sitteth  still,  holding  his  peace,  and  looketh 
upon  the  load-star,  and  in  appearance  doth 
nothing.  But  his  labour  passeth  all  the 
rest.  Without  his  labour,  all  the  pains 
which  the  other  mariners  take  were  lost. 
Were  it  not  for  his  labour,  the  ship  would 
soon  strike  upon  rocks,  and  be  stayed  in 
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the  sands,  and  they  shcmld  all  perish.  So 
it  fareth  with  princes  and  connsellors, 
bishops,  preachers,  and  other  sorts  of 
learned  men,  who  neither  plough  nor  sow, 
nor  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  use  such  painful 
labour  of  the  body.  They  seem  to  do  no- 
thing, yet  they  do  all  things,  which  is  for 
the  peace,  and  the  wealth  and  the  safeguard 
of  all  the  people. — Jewel. 

Paul  was  a  man  as  strong  in  natural  and 
acquired  parts  as  any  liying,  and  he  knew 
how  to  word  it  and  to  carry  it  in  as  lofty 
strains  as  any  that  breathed ;  yet  who  more 
plain  in  his  preaching  than  Paul  ?  It  hath 
many  a  time  made  my  heart  sad,  to  think 
how  those  men  will  answer  it,  in  the  day 
of  Christ,  that  affect  lofty  strains,  high 
notions,  and  cloudy  expressions;  that 
make  the  plain  thinn  of  the  Grospel  dark 
and  obscure. — Brooks, 


THB  POWER  OF  BTMPATHT  IN  PSEACfilKO. 

The  difference  of  effect  produced  by  a 
person'  speaking,  as  compared  with  one 
reading,  is  very  great ;  the  personal  sym- 
pathy ^It  towards  one  who  appears  to  be 
deliyering  his  own  sentiments  is  such  that 
it  usually  rivets  the  attention,  eren  invo- 
luntarily, though  to  a  discourse  that  ap- 
pears hardly  worthy  of  it What  we 

want  is  an  appeal  to  the  heart — earnest 
and  simple— by  men  who,  forgetting  every 
other  consideration,  aim  only  at  winning 
and  entreating  their  hearers  in  God's  name. 
The  most  homely  sermon,  if  it  only  brings 
men  to  feel  they  are  in  need  of  pardon, 
excels  the  most  profound  and  elaborate 
dissertation  which  fails  to  arouse  the  soul 
to  a  sense  of  its  own  wants. — Whatehf. 

IDOLS  WITNBS8BB  FOR  THS  tRXTB  OOD. 

There  would  be  no  counterfeits  but  for 
the  sake  of  something  that  is  real.  For 
though  all  pretenders  seem  to  be  what  they 
really  are  not,  yet  they  pretend  to  be  some- 
thing (hat  really  is.  For,  to  counterfeit  is 
to  put  on  the  likeness  and  appearance  of 
some  real  excellence.  There  would  be  no 
brass  money  if  there  were  not  good  and 
lawful  money.  Bristol-stones  would  not 
pretend  to  be  diamonds,  if  there  never  had 
been  any  diamonds.  Those  idols  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's  time  (as  Lord  Bacon  calls 
them),  Lambert  Simnell  and  Perkin  War- 
beck,  had  never  been  set  up,  if  there  had 
not  once  been  a  real  Plantagenet  and  Duke 
of  York.  So  the  idols  of  the  heathen, 
though  they  be  set  up  in  affront  to  the  true 
God,  yet  they  rather  prove  that  there  is 
one  than  the  contrary.— TVWoteon. 


**  THE  WOSZ>  AHD  THK  BPIBIT." 

The  «sual  way  whereby  Christians  coi 
to  be  assured  of  their  regeneration,  is  bji 
joint  testimony,  both  of  marks  and  sig 
of  grace,  and  also  by  the  Spirit's  witsessj 
to  us  that  these  marks  and  signs  are  in  | 
The  Word  and  the  Spirit  are  the  ti4 
lights  that  discover  to  us  our  conditio 
And  as  mariners  presage  to  themseirc^ 
prosperous  voyage  when  two  lights— Q 
tor  and  Pollux — appear ;  but  a  dangen 
voyage,  if  only  one  appears  :  so  here  il 
unsaf^  in  the  trial  of  our  regeneratioi^ 
take  up  with  one  jingle  solitary  light ; 
when  both  the  light  of  Scripture  marksi 
signs,  and  also  of  the  Spirit's  witne«a 
appear  together,  we  may  then  prospcroa 
and  happily  proceed  to  a  discovery  of 
selves.    So  (Romans  viii.  16),  *'  The  Sy 
itself  beareth  witness  vnth  our  spirit,  thai 
care  the  children  of  God.**    To  eyidence 
we  are  bom  again,  there  comes  a  twol 
witness :  the  witness  of  o«r  spirits,  anij 
witness  of  God's  Spirit.  Our  spirit  depoi 
that  we  are  so,  that  we  are  bom  again,! 
become  the  children  of  €rod  ;  and  thi 
doth,  by  observing  the  proper  marki 
characters  that  the  Scripture  gives 
child  of  God :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  c 
in  as  another  witness,  that  in  the  moi 
two  witnesses,  this  may  be  establish 
and  by  His  immediate  light,  clears  up 
truth  of  that  attestation  that  consdi 
did  make  :  which  takes  awaj  all  di 
ings  and  hesitancies,  and  fills  us  with  a! 
assurance;  yea,  gives  us  a  plethorr. 
that,  still,  marks  and  signs  are  of  gH 
use  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth  of  giU 
(1  John  ii.  3.)    By  this  we  do  '^ibiov 
we  know  Him,  if  we  keep  His  comm 
ments"    But,  stiU,  we  may  be  puzzled^ 
know  whether  our  keeping  God's  i 
mandments  be  such  a  ground  for  our  i 
fort ;  therefore  the  witness  of  the  Spi 
here  required  to  seal  and  confirm  this 
us ;  without  which,  still,   we  shall  bi 
seek  assurance  for  all  the  marks  that 
Scripture  lays  down  for  evidences  of 
graces. — Bishop  Hopkins, 


WARNINO  TO  the  INTEMFERATE. 

Charles  Lamb  tells  his  sad  experiescfi 
as  a  warning  to  young  men,  in  tlie  foUov* 
ing  language:— ** The  waters  have  gow 
over  me.  But  out  of  the  black  deptia^ 
could  I  be  heard,  I  would  cry  to  all  thoff 
who  have  set  a  foot  in  the  perilous  flooi 
Could  the  youth  to  whom  the  flavoor  of  the 
first  wine  is  delicious  as  the  opening  saM 
of  life,  or  the  entering  upon  some  nevlj- 
discovered  paradise,  look  into  mv  desola- 
tion, and  be  made  to  undersund  whit  a 
dreary  thing  it  is  when  he  shall  feel  him- 
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going  down  a  precipice  wkb  open  ejes 
passive  will ;  to  see  kUdestnietion,  and 
\  no  power  to  stop  it,  and  yet  feel  it  all 
v&j  emanating  from  himself;  to  see 
Ddliness  emptied  out  of  him«  and  yet 
ible  to  forget  a  time  when  it  was  other- 
;  to  bear  ahout  the  piteoms  speetaele 
I  own  rain ;  conld  he  see  my  ferered 
bverish  with  the  last  night's  drinking, 
bvcrish  looking  for  to-nigbt's  repeti- 
of  my  folly ;  conld  he  but  fbel  the 
»of  the  death  ont  of  which  I  cry  hourly 
feebler  ontery  to  be  delirered,  it  were 
mgh  to  make  him  dash  the  sparkling 
•erage  to  the  earth  in  all  the  pride  of  its 
Itliog  temptation. 

J 

DUTIES  OV  DilLT  LIFE. 

n  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great 
is  or  heavy  trials  ;  but  the  perpetual  re- 
Tence  of  petty  evils  and  small  trials  is 
:  ordinary  and  appointed  exercise  of  the 
ristian  graces.  To  bear  with  the  failings 
those  about  us — with  their  infirmities, 
sir  bad  judgment,  their  ill-breeding,  their 
nerse  tempers — to  endure  neglect  when 
B  feel  we  have  deserved  attention,  and  in- 
stitade  when  we  expected  thanks — to  bear 
ih  th  company  of  disagreeable  people 
lom  Providence  has  placed  in  our  way, 
d  whom  He  has  provided  or  purposed  for 
!  trial  of  our  virtue — these  are  the  best 
ercises  of  our  patience  and  self-denial, 
i  the  better  because  not  ehosen  by  our- 
^es.  To  bear  with  vexation  in  business, 
)h  disappointment  in  our  expectations, 
•h  interniptions  of  our  retirement,  with 
ly,  intrusion,  disturbance — in  short,  with 
atever  opposes  our  will,  contradicts  our 
nonr— this  habitual  aequiescence  ap- 
tfs  to  be  more  of  the  essence  of  self- 
oial  than  any  little  rigours  or  afflictions 
oar  own  imposing.  These  constant,  in- 
tfthle,  but  inferior  evils,  properly  im- 
ived,  furnish  a  good  moral  discipline, 
1  might,  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  have 
erseded  pilgrimage  and  penance.—- 
innaA  J/orc 


CHiJfifGE  or  PABTX. 

who  has  been  onee  the  advocate  of 
idom  and  of  reform,  will  find  it  much 
ier  to  change  his  conduct  than  his  prin- 
ces—to  worship  the  golden  image  than 
.believe  in  the  divinity  x)f  the  idol.—- 
Wt  HaU. 


^  1U0I8TBATB  AND  THE  CURB  OF  flOULfl. 

B  care  of  souls  is  net  committed  to  the 
1  magistrate,  any  more  than  to  other 
D.  It  is  not  committed  unto  him,  I  say, 
God ;  because  it  appears  not  that  Grod 


has  ever  given  any  such  authority  to  one 
man  over  another,  as  to  compel  any  one 
to  his  reli^on.  Nor  can  any  such  power 
be  vested  m  the  magistrate  by  the  people; 
because  no  man  can  so  far  abandon  the 
care  of  his  own  salvation  as  blindly  to 
leave  it  to  the  choice  of  any  other,  whether 
prince  or  subject,  to  prescribe  to  him  what 
faith  or  worship  he  shall  embrace. — John 
Locke, 

THE  BIBLE  IK  PABUAMSNT. 

About  eighty  years  ago  a  motion  was 
made  in  Parliament  for  raising  and  em- 
bodying the  militia,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  time,  to  exercise  them  on  Sundays. 
When  the  motion  was  likelvto  pass,  an  old 

fiutleman  stood  up  and  said,  '*  Mr  Speaker, 
have  one  objection  to  this, — ^I  believe  in 
an  old  book  called  the  Bible.**  The  mem- 
bers looked  at  one  another,  and  the  motion 
was  dropped. —  Wesley. 

^  HE  being  dead  tet  speaketh." 

Elliot  is  dead,  but  the  missionary  spirit 
is  young.  Henry  Martyn  is  dead,  out  who 
can  count  the  apostolic  spirits  whOjPhcenix- 
wise,  have  started  from  his  funeral-pile  f 
Howard  is  dead,  but  modem  philanthropy 
is  only  commencing  its  career.  Raikes  is 
dead,  but  the  Sabbath  schools  go  on.  Wil- 
berforee  is  dead,  but  the  negro  will  find  for 
ages  a  protector  in  his  memory. — Dr  Jos. 
Hamilton, 

HUMAN  TEACHINO  IN  RELIOION. 

Human  teaching  in  religion  is  highly 
useful,  so  long  as  Scripture  proof  is  readily 
produced.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Scripture  that  what  is  called  paper-cur- 
rency does  to  gold  and  silver.  Its  sole  value 
lies  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  convertible, 
on  denumd,  into  the  precious  metal  it  re- 
presents.— Whately, 

THE  christian's  DAILY  BEPORT. 

The  disciples  returned  to  Jesus,  and  told 
Him  all  which  they  had  done.  This  is  a 
good  rule  for  every  minister  and  every 
Christian.  Every  night  go  to  Christ,  and 
tell  Him  what  yon  have  been  doing  during 
the  day,  and  the  motives  which  have  in- 
fluenced your  conduct. — Dr  Payson, 

the  laboureu's  shield. 

The  barrier  between  a  day  of  rest  and 
religion,  and  one  of  drudgery  and  dissipa- 
tion, is  only  the  sacredness  of  the  day. 
Man's  rights  rest  upon  God's  rights ;  the 
repose  of  the  Sunday,  on  the  religion  of 
the  Sabbath.    Destroy  that  in  England, 
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then  the  physical  toil  aod  the  moral  pest 
^f  the  French  Sunday  will  at  once  invade 
the  nation.  From  the  rough  hodman  to  ^ 
the  accomplished  editor,  the  sacredness  of 
the  day  is  the  labourer's  only  shield. — 
Mev.  W'.  Arthur, 


CSJUVT  OlfB  *IN. 


'Sin  is  deceitful  as  well  as  wicked,  leading 
yon  to  commit  great  sins  by  first  tempting 
you  to  little  ones,  and  leading  you  into 
habits  of  sin  by  asking  only  for  one  sin  at 
«  time.    *"  Only  this  one"  is  Satan's  way 


of  beguiling  you  into  a  course  of  i 
What  ought  not  to  be  done  at  all  shoi 
not  be  done  once. — •Bev,  J'.  A.  J^cunes. 

THE  PBESENT  iJND  THS  FfJTCrRE. 

iT  is  strange  that  the  experience  cl 
many  ages  should  not  make  ns  Judge  a 
solidly  of 'the  present  and  of  the  fnturej 
as  to  take  proper  measures  in  the  one 
the  other.  We  doat  upon  this  world 
it  were  never  to  have  an  end,  and  we. 
gleet  the  next  as  if  it  were  never  to 
a  beginning; — Fenehn, 


JgntiRB  nf  Mm  :]^ithlirirtimij. 


•A  CoiOIBNTi.ftT  ON  THE  GREEK  TeXT  OF 

THE  Epistle  op  Paul  to  the  Philip- 
piANS.  By  John  Eai>ie,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
etc.    8vo,  pp.  xliv.,  297. 

London  and  Glaagow :  Griffin  and  Ca 

While  Professor  £adie*s  recreations — as 
we  may  call  the  dictionaries  and  cyclo- 
pasdias,  the  biographies  and  histories  which 
are  produced  in  so  rapid  succession  by  his 
learned  and  indefatigable  pen— are  ever 
welcome  to  us,  it  is  with  special  satisfac- 
tion we  find  him,  again  and  again,  girding 
himself  for  his  higher  labour,  the  Critical 
Exposition  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The 
volume  we  have  now  to  notice,  though 
complete  in  itself,  maybe  regarded  as  a 
continuation — ^we  trust  it  is  far  from  the 
conclusion — of  the  work  begun  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Ephesians,  and  further  pur- 
sued in  his  Commentary  on  Colossians 
— each  of  which  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.  Having,  in  our  review  of 
these  works,  described  the  author's  method 
of  exposition,  and  pointed  out  the  singular 
qualifications  whith  he  brings  to  it,  we  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  largely  upon 
this  kind  of  criticism  in  our  present  re- 
marks. 

The  city  of  Philippi  was  associated  in 
the  mind  of  Paul  with  one  of  the  most 
painful  memories  of  his  life.  The  indig- 
nity to  which  he  had  been  subjected  when, 
along  with  Silas,  he  was  publicly  scourged 
by  the 'authorities  of  the  city,  and  then 
thrust  into  the  innermost  prison,  where  his 
feet  were  made  fast  in  the  stocks,  seems  to 
have  been  more  keenly  felt  by  him,  and  to 
have  left  a  deeper  wound  upon  his  noble 
spirit,  than  any  ofher  trial  he  encountered 
in  his  apostolic  career.  We  find  him  refer- 
ring to  it  when  addressing  a  neighbouring 
ehurch,  many  years  afterwards ;  and  the 
terms  he  employs  might  warrant  us  to  sup- 
pose that  even  then  thewound  was  not  en- 


tirely healed:  "  Shamefnllj  entreated 
ye  know,  at  Philippi"  (-1  Thess.  ii.  2). 
if  Paul  sowed  in  tears  in  this  city  of 
Macedonians,  he  had  a  reaping  time  o{\ 
The  Christian  society  which  orijpnatei 
his  labours  there  was*  one  in  which  all ; ' 
he  found  peculiar  gratification,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  consistene] 
Christian  deportment  exemplified  hj 
members,  but  also  for  acts  of  kindn< 
himself  personally,  ^nd  for  one  such 
particular.    When   a  prisoner   at  Bo 
chafed  by  the  ne^ect  of  many  of  his 
mer  friends  who  were  *'  ashamed  of 
chain,"  and  by  the  factious  oppositi^ 
some  professing  Christians,  whose  actii 
in  labouring  for  the  spread  of  the<jOi 
was  stimulated  by  the  ungenerous  i< 
*^  adding  affliction  to  his  bonds,"  his  spl 
was' comforted  by  the  arrival  of  Epapi 
ditus,   a  messenger  from    the  -chord 
Philippi,  bearing  with  him  a  liberal  c« 
tribution  which  they  had   raised  for 
support  and  use.    If  he  felt   keenly 
shameful  treatment  he  had  once  reoeif 
at  Philippi,  he  was  no  less  sensible  of  i 
kindness  received  from  the  same  qua! 
— ^the  more  especially  as  it  seems  to  I 
been  wholly- unexpected  on  his  part  1 
brethren  there  were  poor,  and,  at  {heti 
were  exposed  to  trial  and  danger  for  t) 
truth*s  sake.    'With  so  much  to  do  at  howt^ 
they  might  have  found  occasion,  bad  ihtj 
sought  it,  to  plead  ofi^  from  any  call  to  hel^ 
an  apostle  living  among  wealthy  Christiiai 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  world ;  bat  tbi^ 
'used  no  such  apology.  'Out  of  their  6tef 
-poverty  they  found  something  to^arefor 
the  suffering  apostle.      All  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  casewere  fitted  to  touch  the 
heart  of  such  an  one  as  Paul ;  and,  accord 
ingly,  we  have  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philip* 
pians  less  of  the  theologian  and  more  of 
the  '*  man  of  like  passions  with  onrselvei* 
or,  at  least,  of  those  sensibih'ties  whicb, 
<^hen  seen   amovg  ounelres,  arc  ooit 
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jhly  admired.  In  hU  introductory  dis- 
arse  on  the  literature  of  the  epistle,  Dr 
idie  observes: — 

"  This  Epistle  was  not  written  for  any  po- 
nical  or  practical  purpose.  Its  object  U 
ither  to  combat  error  nor  establish  truth, 
)r  expose  personal  or  ecclesiastical  incoa- 
ttencies,  nor  vindicate  his  apostolical  pre- 
vail ve  and  authority.  A  gift  had  been  sent 
m  to  Rome,  from  a  people  that  had  dis- 
i;;uished  themselves  by  similar  kindnesses 
former  times.  The  churches  in  Macedonia 
ire  poor,  but  *  their  deep  poverty  abounded 
ito  the  riches  of  their  liberality:*  They  con- 
buted  the  gift  to  the  apostle  when  he  needed 
and  it  was  enhanced  alike  by  their  poverty 
d  his  want.  As  a  prisoner  he  could  not 
pport  himself  by  labour  as  at  Thessaloniea 
d  Coriath,  and  he  might  not  feel  that  he 
■d  a  claioi  for  maintenance  upon  the  church 
Rome.  He  had  not  founded  the  church 
ere,  and  as  he  was  not  sowing  *  spiritual 
ino^s'  he  did  not  expect  to  reap  *  earnal 
ings.*  The  gift  from  this  small,  poor,  and 
stant  people,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
•me  years,  was  therefore  very  opportune; 
id  the  receipt  of  it,  combined  with  a  know- 
)dge  of  all  their  circumstances,  was  to  him  a 
ource  of  great  exhilaration.  Epaphroditus, 
ho  had  brought  the  contribution,  was  to 
>nvey  the  apostle's  thanks  to  the  donors, 
id  he  takes  occasion,  in  returning  these 
auks,  to  address  some  counsels  to  his  be- 
veil  people,  to  tell  them  how  he  prayed  for 
em  and  hoped  well  of  them,  and  what  was 
s  own  condition  at  Rome,  as  they  would  be 
ixious  to  hear  of  it  from  himself;  to  inform 
em  what  a  spirit  of  tender  considerateness 
ight  to  reign  among  them;  how  Timothy 
»8  soon  coming  to  them ;  how  they  ought 

be  on  their  guard  against  false  teachers  and 
imoral  free-thinkers ;  how  they  should  re- 
ice  in  the  Lord,  and  pursue  all  that  is 
iiritually  elevated  and  excellent ;  and  all  this 
-before  he  formally  acknowledges  the  receipt 
f  the  subsidy.  His  thoughts  turn  to  himself 
nJ  them  alternately.  They  had  not,  like 
ther  churches,  given  him  reason  for  regret 
r  censure.  He  was  fond  of  them,  and  what 
e  had  suffered  among  them  had  endeared 
lem  to  him.  He  did  not  forget  that  *  we 
ere  shamefully  entreated  at  Philippi ;'  but 
he  recollection  made  them  all  the  dearer  to 
ina,  by  what  he  endured  for  them.  The  ma- 
ority  of  the  church  seeda  to  have  been  prose- 
ytes  or  converted  heathens,  and  to  the 
)aucity  of  Jews  in  the  membership  may  be 
iscribed  this  continuous  attachment  to  their 
ipiritaal  founder,  and  the  absence  of  those 
prejudices  and  misunderstandings  that  so 
Jooa  sprang  up  in  some  of  the  other  churches. 

"  That  the  Philippian  church  was  in  trial 
and  exposed  to  danger  is  evident  from  several 
allusions.  At  an  earlier  period  they  had  *  a 
^eat  trial  ofaflaiction,'and  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  chapter  indicates  that  the  same  p,erii^ 
still  continued.  Tiie  apostle  says,  i.  28,  29* 
30 :— *  And  in  nothing  terrified  by  yoi^r  ad- 
versaries :  which  is  to  them  an  evident  token 
of  perdition,  bat  to  joa  of  salvation,  aod^^l^U 


of  God.  For  unto  yon  it  is  given  in  the  be- 
half of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but 
also  to  suffer  for  His  sake ;  having  the  same 
conflict  which  ye  saw  in  me,  and  now  hear  to 
he  in  me.'  We  cannot  tell  who  their  anta- 
gonists were.  There  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  they  were  Jews  especially,  for 
there  were  apparently  so  few  in  the  place  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  possessea  a  syna- 
gogue. The  probability  is,  that  the  popula- 
tion generally  was  hostile  to  them,  and  that  the 
rancorous  feeling  manifested  against  Paul  and 
Silas  on  their  first  visit,  continued  to  show 
itself  in  a  variety  of  forms  against  their  con- 
verts. But  persecution  did  not  intimidate 
them.  They  did  not  become  cowardly  and 
regretful,  or  sullen  and  spiteful.  They  had 
*■  abundance  of  joy/  feeling  as  James  counsels 
his  readers — *  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy 
when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations.*  That 
joy  the  apostle  bids  them  still  cherish,  and  the 
soul  of  his  letter  is — '  Rejoice  in  the  Lord.* 
Because  the  opposition  which  they  encoun- 
tered drove  all  worldly  gladness  from  them ; 
it  forced  them  to  a  more  vivid  realization  of 
their  union  to  Christ,  the  source  of  all  joy. 
Persecution  only  raked  away  the  ashes,  90 
that  the  spiritual  flame  was  steady  and  bril- 
liant.** 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  enjoys 
the  rare  distinction  of  having  been  ad- 
mitted, with  ahnost  no  dispute,  into  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  Dr  W.  L.  Alexander, 
writing  in  Kitto*s  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  1845,  observes,  that  "of  this 
part  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  writings  the 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned.** 
It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  say  what  book 
of  Scripture  may  not  have  been  cavilled 
at  by  n^odem  German  scepticism.  Dr 
Eadie  has  to  occupy  a  dozen  pages  of  his 
Introduction,  to  meet  the  objections  to  the 
authenticity  of  Philippians  advanced  by 
Professor  Baur  of  Tubingen,  who,  in  a 
work  published  in  1835,  suspected  the 
gehuineness  of  this  Epistle  4  in  a  Tubingen 
journf^l,  the  following  year,  expressed  his 
doubts  more  decidedly;  in  1841,  ignored  it 
in  treating  of  the  Scripture  evidence  on  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ ;  and,  in  184.5,  form- 
ally attacked  the  Epistle.  The  grounds  of 
Baur*s  objections  are  discussed  at  full 
length  by  Dr  Eadie,  and  are  shown  to  be  a 
series  of  assumptions,  and  the  very  insanity 
.  of  hypercriticism. 

In  a  con^entary  so  searching  and  so 
an^le  as  this,  it  will  scarcely  be  expected 
tl^t  the  writer  will  carry  his  readers  with 
liinv  in^every  interpretation  proposed.  On 
one  passage,  for  example,  or  rather  on  a 
single  clause  in  a  passage  of  rich  interest 
%nd  Valoe,  our  opinion,  which  diffbred  from 
Dr  Eadie*s,  has  not  been  overborne  even  by 
his  authority:  **  That  I  may  know  Him,  and 
the  power  of  His  resurrection.**  What  is 
meant  by  this  "  power  of  His  resurrection  ?*'^ 
(iii.  la).    Dr  Eadie  sommarily  rejects  tha. 
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Tiew  of  *Grotiu8  and  Matthies,  that  "the 
power  of  His  resurrection  is  the  power 
which  caused  His  resurrection,  or  which 
was  put  forth  upon  Him,  or  was  experi- 
enced by  Him  when  He  rose  from  the 
dead ; "  and  holds  that  "  it  is  the  power 
which  His  resurrection  has  or  puts  forth 
on  those  who  are  in  Him,  and  who  are 
justified  by  faith  in  Him.'*  We  know,  in 
maintaining  this  view,  he  is  backed  by 
many  eminent  names ;  yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  satisfactory.  There  is  no  clear 
evidence  that  the  word  power  is  used  in 
that  sense  in  other  parts  bf  Scripture.  We 
do  not  find  the  apostle  speaking  of  the 
poiDer  of  any  other  fact  in  our  Sayiour's 
history, — the  power  of  His  incarnation,  for 
instance ;  or  the  power  of  His  crucifixion  ; 
or  the  power  of  His  ascension ;  though  each 
of  these  doctrines  has  a  practical  influence 
on  the  believer's  conduct,  as  certainly  as 
His  resurrection  has.  But  we  find  power, 
in  the  sense  in  which  Grotius  and  Matthies 
understand  it,  ascribed  elsewhere  to  Christ's 
resurrection,  and  by  this  same  inspired 
writer.  He  tells  us  that  Jesus  "  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, 
hy  the  resurrection  from  the  dead"  (Rom. 
i.  4).  Again,  he  speaks  of  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  G^d'a  power  to  usward  who 
believe,  according  to  the  working  of  His 
mighty  power  which  He  wrought  in  Christ 
when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead  (Ephes. 
i.  19,  20).  That  one  who  had  expired  on 
the  cross,  and  whose  death  had  been  at- 
tested by  evidence  so  conclusive  as  the 
water  and  the  blood  issuing  from  the  spear- 
wound  which  pierced  His  heart,  should  be 
raised  from  the  grave  on  the  third  day 
after  His  interment,  was  a  fact  displaying, 
in  a  conspicuous  manner,  divine,  resistless 
power.  Bat  in  what  sense  does  the  apos- 
tle desire  and  labour  that  he  may  know 
this  power  ?  In  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  seeks  that  he  may  more  and  more 
know  Christ ;  that  is,  know  experimentally 
and  by  personal  enjoyment  of  the  object 
known.  In  interpreting  the  preceding 
clause,  "  That  I  may  know  Him,"  Dr 
Eadie  justly  and  strikingly  observes,  *^  that 
this  knowledge  is  that  of  a  deep  and  deepen- 
ing experience.  It  is  not  historical  insight, 
nor  general  and  theoretic  information. 
The  apostle  aimed  to  know  Him,  as  being 
in  Him.  Such  knowledge  is  inspired  by 
the  consciousness,  not  elaborated  by  the 
intellect.  It  rises  from  within, — is  not 
gathered  from  without.  It  does  not  accu- 
mulate evidence  to  test  the  truth, — it  has 
the  witness  *  in  itself.' "  Now,  this  con- 
sciousness of  the  power  which  was  wrought 
in  Christ  in  His  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
is  also,  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  the 
attninment  of  every  true  Christian.  To 
deliver  a  human  soul  from  the  death  of 


trespasses  and  sins  in  which,  in  its  nam 
state,  it  is  sunk,  and  prepare  it  for  * 
duty  here  and  the  holy  happiness  of  he« 
hereafter,  is  such  a  work  as  only  almig 
power  can  accomplish.  When,  thereft 
the  Christian  is  raised  from  the  death 
sin  to  the  life  of  grace,  and  when,  by 
higher  and  yet  higher  above  the  earthi 
of  the  world  and  the  corruption  of  the ' 
he  shows  an  invigoration  and  increasi 
the  spiritual  life,  he  is  experiencing 
and  more  of  that  mighty  power  wil 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead :  "  Qui 
ened  together  with  Christ,  and  raisi  ~ 
together,  and  made  to  sit  togethei 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus"  (£pl 
ii.  5,  6). 

We  have  remarked  before  on  the 
bination  of  the  critical  with  the  prac^ 
in  Dr  Eadie's  commentaries;   the 
analysis,  with  the  full,  rich  Gospel 
ment,  the  erudition  of  the  professor's  d 
with  the  evangelical  unction  of  the 
Scottish  pulpit.    The  same  qualities 
vade  this  new  volume.    He  does  not 
tent  himself  with  an  exposition  of  the 
pointing  out  the  meaning  which  contei 
scrutiny  and  grammatical  rule  require 
it  should  bear ;  but  when  a  great  card 
doctrine  is  involved,  it  is  Inminousl?^ 
plained  and  vigorously  defended.    T 
in  connection  with  the  verse  (ii.  13),  ^\ 
it  is  God  who  worketh  in  yon,  both  to 
and  to  work  of  His  good  pleasure,"  he 
the  following  brief  defence  of  Calvini^iDi 

'*  The  sentiments  of  the  preceding 
have  been  addoced  as  objections  both  to 
lagianism  and  Calvinism.     Augustine  o 
good  use  of  them  in  his  day,  in  defence  of 
doctrine  of  divine  grace,  and  in  overthrow 
that  meagre  system  whi(*h  is  based  at  oncei 
shallow  conceptions  of   man*s  nature, 
superficial  expositions  of  scripture,  andi 
in  denuding  the  Gospel  of  its  mysteries, 
it  of  its  resdity  and  profound  adaptations, 
later  times,  commentators  on   this  p 
have  attacked  with  it  what  Is  usually 
Calvinism.    ^The  Calvinistic   writers,' 
Bloomfield  in  his  Recensio  Synoptiea,  'i 
exceedingly  embarrassed  with  it;*  aodaf 
reprehending  Doddridge  for  a  paraphrase 
the  verses,  not  a  vrhit  worse  or  weaker  t" 
his  ordinary  dilutions,  he  adds,  *  When 
see  so  sensible  a  writer,  and  so  good  a  a 
acting  so  disingenuous  a  part,  we  cannot 
perceive  the  weakness  of  the  system  of  dofr 
trines  he  adopts,  which  drives  him  to  sod 
unwarrantable  measures.'    Now,  if  we  under- 
stand Calvinism  at  all,  these  two  verses  e^ 
press  very  definitely  its  spirit,  belief,  m 
practice.    Divested  of  technical  points  it  ii^ 
this— profound  and  unquestioning  trust  ii 
God,  united  to  the  utmost  spiritual  actiritf 
and  necessarily  leading  to  it — acting  becaDH 
acted  upon,  as  the  apostle  here  describes 
The  terms  employed  by  him  exclude  a  >«* 
amount  of  questions  often  raised  upon  utf 
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s—as  theiiyaoetion  is  addressed,  not  to 
mbelieving  and  unre^nerate,  but  *to 
}  in  Christ  Jesus,*  to  those  vrho  not  only 
red  in  Christ,  bnt  had  suffered  for  Him. 
allusiou  is  not  to  man's  laying  hold  of 
tioD,  or  to  his  first  reception  of  it,  and 
ecessity  of  gratia  prtevemetu,  and  there- 
qaeries  as  to  free-will  and  grace — their 
eoce  or  antagonism— are  away  from  the 
»  The  apostle  writes  to  persons  who 
received  saivation,  and  he  bids  them 
'  it  out  And  who  doubts  that  man^s 
It  energies  are  called  out  in  the  work — 
erery  faculty  and  feeling  is  thrown  into 
St  operation  ?  What  self-denial  and 
nee— what  wrestling  with  the  Angel  of 
loyenant— what  study  of  the  Lonrs  ex- 
e—what  busy  and  humble  obedience — 
lirogf^leswith  temptation — what  putting 
of  ali  that  is  within  us—what  fervent 
)Teineut  of  all  the  means  of  grace— in- 
y  as  eager  and  resolute  as  if  no  grace 
Men  promised,  but  as  if  all  depended  on 
!  The  believer*s  own  conscious  and 
DQous  effort  in  the  work  of  his  sanctifi- 
o,is  a  very  prominent  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
tnd  the  apostle  often  describes  his  own 
Uxini;  diligence.  On  the  other  hand, 
loctriue  of  Divine  influence  is  caricatured 
07  sach  hypothesis  as  is  implied  in  the 
^•Momo  convertUur  nolens — or  when, 
iDoderits  *Dordrac«ne*  representation, 
hMu  by  Ellicott, '  all  but  compelling 
e>  For  in  no  sense  can  faith  be  forced; 
ibe  freest  act  of  the  human  spirit  is  the 
'nder  of  itself  under  God*s  grace  to 
lelf.  The  rational  nature  is  not  violated, 
lental  mechanism  is  never  shattered  or 
:ated,  and  the  freedom  essential  to  re- 
ubllity  is  not  for  a  moment  disturbed  or 
ressed.  Though  God  work  and  work 
^lly  in  OS  *  to  will,*  onr  will  is  not  pas- 
'  bent  and  broken,  but  it  wills  as  God 
it;  and  though  God  work  and  work 
toaliy  in  US  <  to  do,*  our  doing  is  not  a 
^  of  action  to  which  we  are  helplessly 
^\  but  we  do,  because  we  have  resolved 
'do,  and  because  both  resolve  and  action 
Prompted  and  shaped  by  His  power  that 
etfa  in  OS — a^mur  ut  aganuu.  This 
^  oat  of  our  salvation  is  a  willing 
Q;  but  the  will  and  the  acts,  though 
of  roan  and  by  him  as  agent,  are  not  in 
origin  from  him— the  vis  from  which 
8priD((  being  non  nativa  ud  daiivcu 
fw  came  forth  from  the  tomb  by  his 
^ct,  but  his  life  had  been  already  restored 
im  in  whom  is  life.  The  Hebrews  walked 
^  »eary  foot  of  the  distance  between 
?^»nd  Canaan,  yet  to  God  is  justly 
'bed  their  exodus  from  the  one  country 
tbeir  possession  of  the  other.  As  man's 
'ities  are  prompted  and  developed  by 
who  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do, 
I  it  that  so  many  calls  and  commands 
usaed,  urging  him  to  be  laborious  and 
JW-igable;  for  still  he  is  dealt  with  as  a 
lure  that  acts  from  motive,  is  deterred 
'arning,  swayed  by  argument,  and  bound 
**'^y  biviue  precept.  And  what  an  in- 
^">ent  to  work  out  our  salvation— God 


Himself  working  in  us — volition  and  action 
prompted  and  sustained  by  Him  who  *know- 
eth  our  frame.*  It  is  wrong  to  say  with 
Chrysostom- '  If  thou  wilt,  in  that  case.  He 
will  worlt  in  thee  to  will.'  For  the  existence 
of  snch  a  previous  will  would  imply  that  God 
had  wrought  already.  The  exposition  of 
Pelagius  was,  that  as  there  are  tliree  things 
in  man,  fw«sf,  veUe,  aaere^  and  that  as  the 
first  is  from  God,  and  the  other  two  from 
ourselves,  so  the  apostle  here  puts  the  effect 
for  the  cause — Dem  operatur  telle,  id  est, 
potee,  quia  dot  mihi  potentiam  utpoisim  telle. 
Le»  et  doctrina  are  with  him  equivalent  to,  or 
are  the  explanation  of,  gratia  divina.  But 
law  and  revelation  only  tell  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  as  Augustine  says,  qua  gratia  agi" 
tur,  non  solum  ut  facienda  noverimus,  verum 
etiam  ut  eomdta  faciamus.—  Opera,  vol.  x.,  p. 
638.  Ed.  Paris,  1838.  The  command, '  work 
out  your  own  salvation,*  is  certainly  not  in 
itself  opposed  to  what  Ellicott  calls  the 
*  Dordracene  doctrine  of  irrevocable  elec- 
tion ;*  for  the  Divine  purpose  does  not  reduce 
man  to  a  machine,  but  works  itself  out  by 
means  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  freedom 
and  responsibility  of  his  moral  nature  ;  so 
that  every  action  has  a  motive  and  character. 
Were  this  the  place,  one  might  raise  other 
inferential  questions — whether  this  Divine 
operation  in  the  saints  can  be  finally  resisted, 
and  whether  it  may  be  finally  withdrawn? 
or,  in  another  aspect,  whether  a  man  whom 
God  has  justified  can  be  at  last  condemned? 
or  whether  the  Divine  life  implanted  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  may  or  can  die  out  ?  But  the 
discussion  of  such  qnesUons  belongs  not  to 
our  province,  nor  would  the  mere  language 
of  these  verses  warrant  its  introduction.** 

Onr  readers  need  no  recommendation 
from  us  to  procure  and  study  this  book. 
Those  of  them  who  can  appreciate  mascu- 
line thought,  profound  biblical  scholarship, 
and  soundly  evangelical  theology,  will  hail 
Dr  Eadie  on  the  Philippians  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  which  recent  times 
have  furnished  to  the  library  of  Scripture 
exposition. 

Chsibt  our  Lifb:  or.  Expository  Dis- 
courses on  the  Gk>spel  by  John.  By 
Alkxamdbb  Bkith,  D.D.,Free  North 
Church,  Stirling. 

London:  James  Ntebet  and  Co. 
Thb  writings  of  the  Apostle  John^ — Gos- 
pel, Epistles,  Apocalypse — are  among  the 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament  as 
Phosphorus  among  the  stars ;  belonging 
to  the  "  train  of  night,**  but  prophetic  of 
the  dawn;  brightest  of  all  the  host,  linger- 
ing in  the  sky  the  latest,  till,  with  some- 
thing like  affinity  to  the  coming  sunshine, 
it  "melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven.** 
While  expounding  to  us,  with  an  ele- 
vation peculiar  to  themselves,  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
new  revelation,  these  writings  speak  in  a 
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language  wbidi  seems  to  unfold  the  germ 
of  some  higher  truths  jet  to  he  revealed. 
Thej  read  as  if  penned  in  the  light  which 
illumes  the  suhurhs  of  the  celestial  citjr. 
They  are  the  Isaiah  And  Daniel  of  the 
later  Scriptures,  belonging  to  and  illustrat- 
ing the  dispensation  which  gave  them  to 
the  Church,  but  lying  on  its  farthest  con- 
fines, touching  on,  and  taking  character 
from,  the  glories  of  a  loftier  economy.  It 
follows  from  this  characteristic,  as  well  as 
from  some  peculiarities  of  style,  that  the 
interpretation  of  John's  writings  is  among 
the  highest  tasks  of  the  Christian  expository 
and  their  able  and  successful  elucidation 
one  of  the  worthiest  achieyements  to  which 
a  student  of  holy  writ  «an  aspire.  Any 
contribution  to  the  fuller  appreciation  of 
any  of  these  books  of  the  beloved  disci- 
ple— rich,  deep,  and  heavenly  as  they  are 
— is  an  offering  on  the  shrine  of  sacred 
truth  to  be  accepted  by  the  churches  with 
all  thankfulness.  The  volume  before  us 
is  such  a  contribution.  It  is  a  practical 
exposition  of  the  first  three  xhapters  of 
John's  Gospel ;  and  in  the  class  of  exposi- 
tions to  which  it  i>elongs,  deserving  of  an 
honourable  place. 

The  reader,  however,  who  would  avoid 
probable  disappointment  to  himself,  and 
escape  the  hazard  of  doing  the  excellent 
author  injustice,  must  not  foi::get  to  begin 
with  the  preface  of  the  volume.  For  if 
any  one  should  open  the  book  in  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  with  a  close  critical  ana- 
lysis of  the  sacred  text,  or  even  a  rigid 
exegesis  of  the  turns  and  trains  of  thought, 
as  they  lie  in  the  didactic  and  narrative 
paragraphs  of  the  sacred  penman,  he  will 
be  apt  to  close  it  in  some  impatience.  Or 
if,  with  his  thoughts  on  some  difficult 
phrases  which  have  tested  his  own  efforts 
at  solution,  or  on  some  texts  in  the  chap- 
ters illustrated  which  have  formed  the 
battle-ground  of  controversialists,  he  should 
turn  in  quest  of  aid  to  the  formation  of  a 
clear  judgment  as  to  their  meaning,  he 
will  scarcely  have  his  hope  fulfilled.  He 
will  hardly  find  himself  better  able,  by 
reading  Dr  Beith's  pages,  to  settle  the 
import,  for  example,  of  "grace  for  grace," 
in  chapter  i.  16,  or  state  what  is  meant  by 
seeing  "  heaven  open/'  in  verse  51 ;  nor  will 
anything  said  in  the  lecture  on  John  iii.  5, 
excellent  as  it  is,  materially  assist  in 
arming  him  for  conflict  in  discussing  the 
bearing  of  the  passage  on  the  dogma  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  the  author  to  make  this  a  fault 
of  his  book.  The  volume  professes  to  be 
only  a  practical  exposition  and  application 
of  the  truth  taught  in  the  chapters  re- 
viewed ;  presenting  us  with  specimens  of 
the  lectures  addressed  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath  by  a  Christian  minister  to  the 


people  of  his  charge.  In  such  disco 
critical  disquisition  And  x^ontroversiali 
mentation  would  be  out  of  place, 
have  been  published  in  ^sonsequeoce 
desire  expressed  by  those  who  beArdi 
preached  4  or  rather,  who  heard  thi 
courses  which,  originally  q>oken  froi 
notes,  take  in  this  voliune  their 
written  and  probably  somewhat 
form.  Such  is  the  explanatioTi  gi« 
the  preface ;  and  judged  according 
standard  to  which  it  restricts  i 
volume  is  deserving  of  very  cordial 
mendatioa. 

The  characteristic  excellence 
Beith's  discourses  appears  to  us  to 
the  extremely  felicitous  and  faithfnii 
cation  of  truths,  educed  from  the  pi 
expounded,  to  the  duties  and  daii[ 
present  times,  and  to  the  reader's  oi 
dividual  .case.  Eliminating  with  n 
hand  the  principle  of  some  error,  or 
from  the  special  circumstances  snrn 
ing  it  in  the  ^case  of  the  Jews,  or  Joi 
Kathanael,  or  Ificodemus,  he  proca 
show  its  relation  to  us,  and  our  daj 
pointed  fidelity.  Many  passages  ol 
earnestness  and  pungency  might  be4[ 
in  illustration  of  this  remark.  The 4 
of  the  book,  to  our  4:aste,  is  the 
even  in  discourses  of  their  class,  of 
more  exact  ex^position^  with  the 
what  undue  indulgence  of  a  discursiw 
which  merges  the  lecture  in  a  > 
upon  a  long  text,  ^ut  the  toIi 
stored  with  pleasant  and  profitable 
ing.  The  s^le,  without  pretenai 
grave  and  perspicuous <i  in  some 
sages,  as  in  the  description  of  tfa 
pearance  of  the  brazen  serpent  el( 
in  the  midst  of  the  Israelitish 
considerable  power  of  ^aphic  de 
tion  is  manifested.  Instances  of  1 
or  want  of  due  precision  in  thou^ 
language,  occasionally  appear— as 
paragraph  where  assurance  is  firsts 
an  act  of  faith,  and  then  denied  to 
the  essence  of  faith  at  all,  and  dex 
as  a  mere  appendage  of  faith.  In  aa 
place,  the  author,  by  a  slip,  speab 
growth  from  infancy  to  manhood  w 
part  of  the  infirmities  of  "corrupt' 
fallen  human  nature.  His  figures, 
lavishly  introduced,  are  generally  cor 
and  well-managed ;  but  when  he  saji 
certain  merely  secular  philanthropists.  I 
at  best  they  would  have  God's  chiW 
"  boarded  outy"  good  taste  will  scar" 
admit  the  propriety  or  elegance  of 
allusion ;  and  when  the  Saviour  is  r 
sented  as  -**  receiving,  absorbing,  and 
tralising"  sins,  as  certain  substi 
"  attract  and  imbibe  poisonous  vapo* 
in  an  impure  atmosphere,  the  reader 
turn  to  other   plain  statements  is 
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me  regarding  Christ's  atoning  death, 
>rotect  him  against  suspecting  the 
bgy,  as  well  as  qnestioning  the  taste 
le  writer.  Bat  these  are  onlj-casaal 
es ;  for  in  general  the  style  of  the  book 
nple  and  good.  The  thought  of  the 
me  is  weighty  and  judicious.  JL 
er,  careless  heretofore  about  his  soul's 
^ts,  coald  not  easily  go  through  some 
ese  lectures  without  baying  his  heart 
^  and  quickened  into  at  least  tem- 
17  thoaghtfulness ;  while  a  Qiristian 
,  seeking  spiritual  edification,  will 
se  all  with  interest,  pleasure,  and 
stage. 

le  Assembly  of  the  Chusch  to  which 
Beith  belongs,  at  its  last  meeting,  as 
readers  know,  conferred  on  him  one 
e  highest  honours  in  its  .gift,  by  elect- 
turn  to  the  Moderator's  chair.  In  so 
g,  his  brethren  paid  a  high  tribute  of 
ict  to  one  who  is  held  in  much  esteem 
ag  them  as  a  sagacious  adviser  in 
ch  courts,  and  one  whom  these  dis- 
«8  show  to  be,  in  respect  of  pulpit 
tifications,  an  able  minister  of  the -New 
UneQt. 

m  LSD  His  Xambs.  By  the  Rev. 
OUN  M'CuLLecH,  Minister  of  Mon- 

ose. 

Edinbnrgli:  Moodie  and  Lothian. 
)  is  a  good  book  for  parents  and 
»th  school  teachers.  Mr  M*Culloch 
M  like  one  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
^^i^g  race,  and  whose  heart  is  set 
I  their  highest  welfare.  His  olyectas 
•eak  a  wise  word  for  the  guidance  of 
e  who  are  engaged -in  the  training  of 
hen ;  and  he  has  spoken  that  word  in 
f»  vigorous,  and  often  eloquent  lan- 
^'  In  the  present  day  there  is  quite 
w  of  noise  made  upon  ihe  subject  of 
•ation,  both  secular  and  sacred.  We 
J  advanced  far  beyond  the  times  when 
wth  schools  were  discountenanced 
ag  the  clergy.  Few  will  venture  now 
laestion  the  right  of  any  layman,  pa- 
w  teacher,  to  expound  among  his 
wen  the  principles  of  divinity,  or  the 
»9  of  the  Bible.  And  ^it  is  pleasant 
M  the  "minister  of  Montrose"  laying 
^^*J^1  clerical  hateury  and  speaking  of 
oabbath  school  teacher  as  a  person 
•8« ''mission  to  the  young  is  divinely 
•cnbed"  (p.  31).  There  is  reason  to 
tnat  the  noise  which  is  made  in  pre- 
tvmes  about  youthful  education  should 
Hf  too  much  of  the  sounds  which 
'»»!  among  the  implements  of  hus- 
•"y.  and  too  Httle  of  the  sounds  that 
m  the  ear  amidst  the"  joy  of  harvest.^ 
*>*'  haste  to  teach,  we  are  apt  to  be 
wticuaaud^peifaMtoxy.    &tch.«  book 


as  Mr  M^Culloeh's  is  well  'fitted  to  check 
and  counteract  these  evils.  It  leads  the 
teacher  directly  to  the  soul  of  his  subject, 
tn  thoj  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
gives  much  .good  advice  to  aid  him  in  the 
great  work  of  teaching  the  souls  of  his 
children.  We  commend  the  book  to  the 
careful  study  of  all  who  long  for  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  the  coming  generation. 

But  it  is  due  to  Mr  M'Culloch,  as  well 
as  to  our  readers  and  ourselves,  to  say,  that 
this  excellent  little  volume  is  not  without 
•faults.  There  is  a  want  of  unity  about  the 
work.  We  are  told  in  the  preface,  that  it 
consists  of  **  the  substance  of  various  ad- 
dresses.;" a  fact  which  fully  accounts  for 
its  various  inequalities,  and. a  fact  which 
prevents  its  possessing  the  nature  and  the 
worth  of  a  treatise  on  Christian  training. 
The  style  is  characterised  by  a  few  juveni- 
lities; such  as  confusion  of  metaphor 
(where  th&lambs  are  caMed preoiovsjewelsy, 
and  especially  the  greater  evil  of  exagge- 
ration. The  evils  arising  from  the  use  of 
anecdotes,  and  stories,  and  religious  novels, 
are  considerably  overstated.  Occasionally 
there  may  be  such  ex^emes  as  he  de- 
scribea^  but  extremes  are  never  sound 
data  of  induction.  So  long  as  the  anecdote, 
or  even  the  novel,  is  used  after  the  model 
of  our  Saviour's  parables,  it  cannot  justly 
be  condemned.  The  following  sentence 
from  p.  94  is  crude,  as  well  as  exaggerated-! 
"The  love  of  Christ — the  love  of  minister 
— the  love  of  teacher,  are,  when  alone,  but 
'feeble  bonds,  which  a  word,  a  look,  a  mere 
fancy,  is  enough  to  snap  asunder.  But 
the  fear  of  God  is  the  barbed  arrow,  which 
ean  never  be  henceforth  extracted."  Our 
author  is  speaking  of  the  fear  of  God  as 
tthe  grand  end  of  teaching.  And  certainly 
to  speak  of  the  love  of  Christ  as  a  feeble 
bond  in  the  heart  of  a  child,  or  to  speak 
of  that  love  as  if  it  were  something  distinct 
from  the  fear  of  Go^,  is  very  suspicious 
theology.  There  is  no  display  of  learning 
in  this  volume;  and  it  is  rather  unfortunate 
that  the  only  attempt  in  the  learned  direc- 
tion should  contain  a  gross  mistake.  Mr 
M'C.  is  spealdng  on  page  5  of  the  inter- 
esting passage  in  John  xxi.  15-17  ;  and  he 
asserts  that  the  word  rendered  "  sheep  "  in 
ver..l7,is  not  the  same  asthat  in  the  second 
charge  to  Peter,  eontained  4n  ver.  1 6.  This 
may  be  so  in  some  version  of  the  New 
Testament ;  but  it  is  not  so  in- the  Textm 
Ree^tus,  or  in  any  other  version  in  our 
possession.  Of -course  the  inference  which 
our  author  draws  'from  this'  mistake  is 
worthless;  and  the  mistake  Is  all  the  more 
inexonsable,  bec^ise  it  leads  him  to  a  mere 
dilution  of  the  great  and  lovely  truth  con- 
tained in  his  motto  text,  '*  Feed  my  lambs." 

These  critical  observations  are  made 
^with  stiicere  and  Akiadlj  respect,  in  the 
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hope,  that  sho«dd  Mr  M*C.'s  book  reach 
another  edition,  as  we  expect  it  will,  he 
may  reconsider  the  points  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  greatij  improve  his  volnme 
in  accuracy,  and  beaaty,  and  osefolness. 

LiFB  jv  THB  Spirit  :  A  Memorial  of  the 
Rev.  Albx.  Anderson,  M^A.  By  the 
Rev.  N.  L.  Walker,  Dysart.  With  a 
Prefatory  Note,  by  W.  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh. 

London:  Niibet  and  Co. 

Mr  Anderson  was  a  preacher  of  the  Free 
Church.  Bom  at  Banff  in  1622,  he  re- 
ceived his  classical  education  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  graduated  as 
M.A.  in  1841.  At  the  time  of  the  Dis- 
ruption he  was  engaged  in  the  office  of  a 
civil  engineer,  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  promoting  the  Eree  Church  movement 
in  his  native  town.  In  consequence  of  the 
urgent  demand  for  preachers,  he  was  in- 
duced to  enter  on  the  study  of  Iheology, 
and  matriculated  in  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  Having  obtained  lieease  as  a 
probationer,  he  was  appointed  in  18^  to 
a  station  at  Auchterless,  Aberdeenshire. 
He  had  not  laboured  there  for  more  than 
about  two  years  when  threatenings  of 
pulmonary  complaint  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  work,  and  repair  in  search  of 
health  to  the  climate  of  the  Mediterranean. 
After  six  months  residence  in  Malta,  with- 
out any  improvement  in  health,  he  returned 
home,  and  died  in  Banff,  November  1855. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  chiefly  of 
a  record  of  Mr  Anderson's  religious  expe- 
rience, with  connecting  remarks  by  the 
editor.  He  had  laboured  sealousfy  as  a 
home  missionary  in  on«  of  the  closes  of 
the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  and  engaged 
in  other  service  appropriate  to  the  work 
he  bad  in  view ;  but  not  till  on  the  eve  of 
obtaining  license  did  the  event  occur  which 
he  describes  as  his  conversion.  In  reading 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ^viiL  3),  theve 
flashed  across  his  tnknd  such  a  view  as  he 
had  never  had  before,  of  atonement 
through  the  shedding  of  blood;  and  from 
that  hour  his  whole  nature  was  consciously 
changed.  Previously,  his  religion  had 
been  chiefly  a  matter  of  intellect;  his  feel- 
ings to  a  considerable  extent  harmonising 
with  the  teachings  of  Maurice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  atonement ;  but  now  he  broke  away 
from  the  bondage  of  this  proud  intellec- 
tualism,  and  learned  to  glory  only  in  the 
Cross  of  Christ. 

Neither  Mr  Anderson's  own  account  of 
this  event,  nor  the  observations  of  his  bio- 
grapher, concurred  iii  though  they  be  by 
Principal  Cunningham,  in  his  prefatory 
note,  have  quite  satisfied  us  that  it  marked 
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the  crisis  of  his  conrersioii  to  God. 
state  of  Mr  A.'s  mind  previously  is 
fully  described  as  to  furnish  the  mati 
necessary  to  a  satisfactory  judgmei 
this  point.  No  doubt  he  had  not,  tH 
time  specified,  obtained  a  clear  view 
Christian  system,  and  his  sympatfa;^ 
the  Maurician  theology  was  a  snare 
stumbling-block,  dangerous  to  hu 
But  while,  to  this  extent,  he  was  oolf 
tially  enlightened — seeing  men  ai 
walking — the  evidence,  as  it  seems 
is  not  enough  to  prove  that  he  had, 
practically  or  theoretically,  r^ectoi 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  blood 
Cross ;  or  had  not  experienced,  incb 
that  chan^  of  heart  which  we  call  c 
sion.  Apollos,  we  believe,  was  a  conf 
man  when  he  began  to  preach  Cf 
though  even  then  he  was  not  bejod 
necessity  that  one  should  teach  him 
way  of  God  more  perfectly.  The 
known  Mr  Walker  of  Truro  had 
some  years  a  minister,  and  was 
and  much  respected  in  his  office,  hell 
came  under  the  power  of  converting  | 
but  his  case  is  not  quite  parallel  to  I 
.  Mr  Anderson.  In  Mr  W.'s  owd  8( 
of  his  state  of  mind  prior  to  this 
change,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
ing  the  bondage  of  corruption.  "  JS 
hath  pleased  God,"  he  sajs^  "in 
measure  to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  n 
derstanding,  I  look  back  upon  these  di 
blindness,  and  plainly  see  that,  whiki 
to  an  external  customary  decency,  s 
some  sense,  regularity,  I  was  inflneott 
and  acted  on  two  hidden  principid; 
contraiy  to  God  as  dax^Luess  is  to  HI 
the  one,  a  prevailing  desire  of  repott 
and  being  esteemed,  which  went  dm 
all  I  did,  followed  me  into  all  conpi 
dictated  all  I  said,  led  me  to  compB 
often  in  direct  opposition  to  consc' 
made  me  above  all  things  fearful  of 
thought  little  of,  directed  all  my  sed 
both  in  writing  and  speaking  them, 
in  short,  swayed  my  whole  life,  '* 
hope,  the  few  latter  years  of  it-;  tbe 
a  desire  of  pleasure  which  rendered 
slothful,  indolent,  raid  restless  out  of<l 
pany,  eager  after  amusements,  etc. ;  i 
this  was  so  subordinate  to  the  other  thi 
was  always  best  delighted  with  such 
tainments  as  gave meopportunity ofs 
off  any  excellence  I  might  seem  to  b«« 
such  as  music  and  dancing."  Had 
Anderson's  account  of  himself  been 
circumstantial,  it  would  possibly 
borne  out  the  conelusion,  that  up  till 
1855,  he  was  an  unconverted  man;  bni 
are  unwilling  to  believe,  without  clej 
evidence  than  any  we  have  found  in  d 
volume,  that  one  so  laborious  and  selM 
nying  was  entirely  destitute  of  tree  fi»^ 
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neHne  to  think  thai  the  clmnge 
»  had  so  liTeLj  ft  cause biisnessi, 
^autep  m  the  progresSf  and  not 
coTnttieiicemcnt,  of  apirituttl 
en  eleva,tiO[i  to  the  loftj-  table- 
hich  he  CO  aid  oh  tain  a  view  of 
stem  of  saving  truth,  clear  from 

bich  had  previously  beclouded 
his  apiritaai  vision.  That  a 
n — especially  a  youth  of  eager 
cwly  brought  into  contact  with 
doubters— should  for  a  time 
;  the  plausibilities,  and  unable 
into  the  Itirking  errors  of  the 
OoL,  is,  wc  fear,  quite  possible ; 
I  time^  WQ   cannot  suppose  he* 

in  his  admiration  of  anything 

krier  obtaining  a  clear  central 

JGospeL 

on*B  eharacter,  which  was  id- 

taud  apiritually  one  of  uncom- 

Is  ably  portrayed  by  his  bio- 

1  iu  study  is  fitted  to  do  much 

;  our  studiouB  and  speculative 

We    like  much    the   brief 

feted  fmtn  hi&  diary,  on  certain 

ageif  of  Scripture,    They  are 

"i  and  richly  suggestive,  often 

!  of  the  condensed  wisdom  of 

uotnon ,"  and  Chalmers*  **  Head- 

l  their  direct  application  to  the 

I  caae  renders  them  peculiarly 

SQ^del  for  the  devotional  study 

^6  Word. 

HittiBESf :   Poetic  Illustratioua 
f  Biblical  Character, 
gli :  WiUiam  Elgin  itnd  Son. 

author  of  this  book  does 
le  great  pretensions^  claiming 
e  poems  merely  the  name  of 
icturea,  visions^  shadows  on  the 
thing  more,"  yet  the  task  under- 
e  of  considerable  difficulty.  It 
^  to  use  advaQtageously  those 
lich  alike  interest  the  child,  the 
the  man,  especially  if  they  be 
not  only  with  the  reminiscences 
j^  b tit  with  the  hopes  and  proa- 
_  jF  a  hijrher  and  future  existence. 
I  Hfibrew  children  of  the  Bible  are 
Mer  md  the  study,  the  delijrht  and 
iyel,  of  many  children  of  all  ages. 
W  thewi  hover  the  dreams  of  early 
i^hkh  even  the  realities  of  advanced 
ijmot  rtifpc].  They  are  the  centre  of 
wst  ideag  of  all  that  is  Kacred  and 
'*Wi1.ilfl,-:._fi,e  very  personifications 
.<  which  we  most  admire; 
we  recojnjisG  those  who 
iietratbd  most  deeply  intu  the 
of  the  present  life,,  and  havtj 
%hestin  their  discoveries  of  the 
<!onie,    W'^j  therefore  give  no  sraail 


praise  to  ihe  book  before  US|  when  we  My 
that  the  Kubjcet-uiatter  does  not  seem  to 
have  lost  suf^ht  of  its  interest  fr*)m  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  volume  wonld  be  best  exhibited 
by  C!0pious  quotations,  but  our  space  doei 
not  admit  of  more  than  a  single  specimen 
— an  extract  from  a  poem  en  till  ed^  "  The 
ChUd  set  in  the  midst/' 

*'  There  is  a  child  of  mystery, 
Whose  name  1  do  not  know; 

But  his  little  foot£^teps  haunt  me, 
Like  music^  wherever  1  ^o. 

**  His  fac^  sleeps  soft  In  the  twilight 

Of  the  old  solemn  years  ; 
The  shade  of  the  cross  is  over  him. 

With  ita  eternal  tears. 

"  For  the  eyes  of  iuBnite  sorrow 
Looi^ed  on  him,  clear  and  mjld. 

He,  in  eartb^s  »trifei  and  battle, 
A  soft  and  humble  child* 

**  The  fe.ilures  innocent,  beau tt fill. 

The  golden  waving  hair,» 
The  tilaiic*;  of  peace  artd  pnrity, 

Arise  before  me  there.  ■ 

Cain  and  Abel,  Jcphthah*s  Daughter, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  lehabod,  Darijel,  St  Petefp 
Timothy,  and  others  of  the  well-known 
Scripture  characters,  furnish  the  subjects  of 
the  pieces.  The  variety  of  the  metres  is 
an  agreeable  feature,  and  genes  to  prevent 
monotony.  The  whole  managemert^  in- 
deed, is  characterised  bv  great  skill,  though 
not  always  accompanied  with  equal  success ; 
and  is  the  more  to  be  admired  as  it  is, 
the  result  of  genius,  and  not  experience. 
The  spirit  displayed  is  that  of  a  .sincere, 
thoughtful  ChKatian.  While  the  literary 
reader  will  find  much  in  this  book  to 
admire,  others  will  read  it  with  profit,  find- 
ing themselves  warmed  and  enlivened  by 
its  piety,  even  if  they  have  failed  lo  catch 
the  fire  of  its  poetry. 

Thu  UK8i3At.Bt>  Propmeot.  Lcctiirfis  on 
the  Hevelation  of  St  John,  Ey  Hcb^st 
Skeen. 

London :  G«;DTfr6  Burger. 

In-  reference  to  commentanea  on  the  Book 
of  Revelation  we  are  inclined  to  maintain 
an  armed  neutrality — not  committing  our- 
selves to  the  alliance  of  any  of  the  bellige- 
rent schools  of  interpretation,  but  prepared 
to  commence  active  hostilities  as  soon  as 
either  party  threatens  lo  trench  on  vital 
truth.  Without  saying,  therefore,  to  what 
extent  we  a^ree  or  disajn*ee  with  Mr 
Skeen^s  exposition^  we  think  it  enough  to 
inform  oar  readers,  that  his  views  coincide 
for  the  most  part  with  thc^se  of  Elliot  in 
his  **  Hora;  Apocaljpticie."  He  is  not, 
however,  a  plagiarist  from  the  '^Horsc,"— 
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Ms  general'  line  of  interpretation  being 
adopted  as  the  result  of  independent  studj, 
before  he  had  seen  that  gveat  storehouse  of 
all  t^at  has  been  written  on  the  Apoealypse. 
Neither  is  he  a  servile  imitator ;  for  there 
are  many  topics,  not  considered  bj  him  as 
trivial  or  minor,  in  whicbhe  has  ventured  to 
propound  views  in  which  he  has  no  prede- 
cessor. To  us,  the  principal  charm  of  his 
book  is  its  devout  and  earnest  spirituality.- 
In  our  Apocalyptic  studies  we  too  often 
bave  occasion  to  regret  that  **the  spirit  of 
prophecy"  is  allowed  to  evaporate,  while  we 
are  distracted  with  barren  catalogues  ef 
illustrious  persons  and  places,  or  with  dry 
registers  of  chronological  dates  and  epochs  f 


ICASi 


snd  we  know  fiillwell'  tiiat  tberon^ 
restigation  demand*  a  complete  separ 
of  the  doctrinal  and  prophetic  elei 
Yet  it  is  always  pleasing  to  neeti 
good  man  like  Mr  Skeen,  who  dii 
the  seals,  and  the  trumpets,  and  the: 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  confirm  our  bii 
reeognition    of    Divine     Previdencc 
■trengthen  our  £aith  in  the  Lord 
Christ,  to  inflame  ns  with  zeal  i 
antichristian  error,  to  impel  us  to  di 
fcnee  of  truth  and  right,  and  to  ex(' 
us  an  ardent  desire  and  a  lively  h 
Christ's  millennial  reign,  whieh.'  let 
literal  or  spiritual,  all  right-bearikd 
lians  long  to  see^ 


SntBlligtm.— ^ttitilt  ^nshijtfriaB  €^m^. 


PBE8BTTERIAI.  PB0CKBDIN08. 

Annandale, — ^This  presbytery  met  at 
Ecclefechanr  on  the  ist  February — Rev. 
Hugh  Douglas,  moderator.  After  dis- 
posing of  correspondence  on  congrega- 
tional statistics,  and  the  Synodical  effort 
for  debt  liquidation,  the  presbytery  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  examination  of 
Messrs  Thomas  Debbie  and  George  Doug- 
las, students.  The  appearances  of  both 
students  were  very  highly  commended. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  same 
place  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April. 

Buchan. — This  presbytery  met  on  15th 
February. — The  Draft  of  proposed  Alter- 
ations anent  Inductions,  Calls,  andTrans- 
Itctions,  was  agreed  to,  excepting  those 
under  Bules  10  and  12.  The  congrega- 
tions who  had  not  sent  their  statistical 
returns,  were  instructed  to  transmit  them 
immediately  to  the  clerk.  The  object  of 
the  Debt  Liquidating  Board  was  recom- 
mended to  the  favourable  attention  of  the 
congregations  who  had  been  furnished  with 
a  supply  of  subscription  books.  Of  the 
reports  as  to  the  Synod's  General  Fund 
given  in,  only  one  was  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  scale,  all  the  othefs  intimated 
that  they  would,  in  the  meantime,  continue 
their  annual  collection.  Messrs  Lind, 
Alexander,  and  Henry  were  appointed  to 
give  addresses  connected  with  the  revival 
of  religion  at  Savoch  of  Deer,  on  Monday, 
25th  April.  The  deputation  to  meet  with 
the  session  and  managers  at  eleven,  and 
with  the  congregation  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock.  Mr  William  Frazer  delivered  a 
homily  as  part  of  trials  for  license.  The 
treasurer's  books  were  examined,  and  re- 
ported to  be  correct.  Next  meeting  of 
presbytery  to  be  held  at  Stuartfield,  on 
Tuesday  after  4th  Sabbath  of  April. 


Dumfries. — ^This  presbytery  »et 
Februaiy — Rev.  Dr  Simpson,  modi 
On  application  from  the  congregadl 
Dunscore,  a  moderation  in  a  eall  wa 
pointed  to  take  place  there  en  the 
inst., — ^Mr  Scott,  Dumfries,  to  pread 
preside.    Messrs  Scott  and  Torrance 
appointed  to  meet  witb  this  eongre] 
same  day,  to  intimate  the  amount 
plement  granted  by  the  Home  Com; 
and  ascertain  the  ability  of  the  peoj 
increase  or  abide  by  the  amount  fon 
agreed  to,  and  report.     Mr  Goold  ? 
pointed  to  dispense  the  Lrf>rd's  Sdj 
Thornhill  on  the  third  Sabbath  of '. 
ary,  atad,  at  the  close  of  worship  onTl 
day  17th  inst.,  to  preside  in  moderadi 
a  call  to  this  congregation.     It  wi 
ported  that,  in  consequence  of  the  i 
position  of  Mr  Jenkins,  Mr  M'Donali 
supplied  at  Castle-Douglas  on  the  k 
Sabbath  of  January.    Messrs  Claii 
Crawford    were  appointed  to  snp 
Castle-Douglas  on  the   first  and 
Sabbaths  of  February.     Mr  David  j 
son,  chairman  of  the  Synod's  Debr 
dating  Board,  being  present,  explainrf 
effort  in  which  the  Board  is  presently 
gaged.    The  cordial  thanks  of  tie  pre 
tery  were  tendered  to  Mr  Andenon 
his  disinterested  services,  and  it  was  a^ 
that  each  minister  should  work  the  scIh 
to  the  best  advantage  in  his  own  eongrv 
tion.    Mr  George  Johnston  delivered 
exegesis  and  popular  sermon,  as  para 
his  trials  for  license,  which  were  cordiji 
approved  and  sustained.    Next  raeeriu^ 
presbytery  is  to  beheld  at  Dumfries oai 
first  Wednesday  of  March.— Erratvm^ 
January  Magazine,  instead  of  saving  tl 
the  congregation  of  Mainsriddell  h«dj 
ceived  an  increase  of  supplement,  it  sbod 
have  been  stated  that  the  Home  Comiw 
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:ommende6.  {be  congregation  to  in- 
I  their  minister's  stipend  by  L.5, 
recommendation  was  nnanimoHslj 

l^urgk—This  presbytery  met  on  1st 
ary,  and  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
ning  and  hearing  discourses  from  sta- 
in consequence  of  the  continued 
osition  of  Mr  Scianders,  Musselburgh, 
mittee  was  appmnted  to  adyise  as 
supply  of  his  pulpit,  and  report* 
i^om;.— This  presbytery  met  on  8th 
iy— Rev.  Dr  £adie,  moderator. 
Imond  reported  his  proceedings  in 
ating  in  a  call  to  Montrose  8treet 
i  Glasgow,  and  laid  on  the  table  a 
the  Rev.  David  Young,  Milnathort, 
by  309  members,  with  paper  of  con- 
ce  signed  by  85  ordinary  bearers. 
ill  was  unanimously  sustained  and 
red  in  by  the  presbytery,  and  Mr 
id  and  Dr  Kobertson  appointed  to 
ate  the  call  before  the  Presbytery  of 
IS.  Mr  M'Coll  gave  in  a  rerbal 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Church 
Liquidation  Scheme,  stating  that 
M  been  successfully  engaged  in 
I  phrate  subscriptions ;  and  having 
fftJIy  exhausted  what  might  be  ex- 
t^m  that  source,  they  now  thought 
irable  that  there  should  be  a  more 
ji  movement  made  among  the 
es  in  town  and  country,  and  recom- 
i  that  the  presbytery  should  require 
le  different  congregations  some  re- 
i  to  what  they  were  doing  in  con- 
i  with  this  moYement,  before  the 
leeting  of  presbytery.  The  recom- 
tion  was  agreed  to.  Mr  Jeflfrey 
attention  to  a  remit  from  the  Synod 
ing  the  rate  and  rule  of  congrega- 
iontributions  to  the  Synod  General 
Ind  a  committee  was  appointed  on 
Iject. 

^on.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
anuary— Key.  John  Wilson,  modera- 
•  tern.  Messrs  Andrew  Alston,  James 
ii  and  William  Martin,  students, 
"ed  discourses,  which  were  respec- 
jpproved  of.  These  students,  along 
lessrs  James  Allison,  John  Gilmour, 
^vin  Martin,  were  examined  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  Lectures  of  the 
jsors  daring  the  last  session  of  the 
ity  Hall,  with  which  the  presbytery 
ssed  their  satisfaction.  David  An- 
^Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Synod's 
I^iquidation  Board,  addressed  the 
ftery,  and  requested  its  co-operation 
'inu  L.6000tomeet  a  Grant  from  the 
Ir  Ferguson's  trustees.  The  presby- 
«pressed  their  cordial  thanks  to  Mr 
Ron  for  his  great  efforts  in  the  cause 
ht  liqaidation,  agreed  to  enter  fully 
M  consideration  of  this  subject  at 


their  next  meeting  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
February,  alid  instructed  the  clerk  to  re- 
quest absent  members  to  be  present  on 
that  occasion. 

Kilmarnock. — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  8th  of  February— Rev.  William  Hut- 
ton,  moderator.  Reports  were  received 
from  twenty-two  congregations,  agreeing 
to  contribute  annually  to  the  Synod's 
General  Fund  according  to  the  scale  pro- 
posed by  Synod's  Committee*  Two  con- 
gregations reported  that  they  preferred 
giving  an  annual  collection,  not  with  any 
idea  of  this  being  less  than  the  sums  pro- 
posed in  the  scale.  To  the  remaining 
three  congregations  who  had  not  reported, 
the  clerk  was  instructed  to  send  another 
letter.  The  brethren  who  had  not  given 
in  their  statistical  returns  were  required 
to  send  them  to  the  clerk;  and  if  any 
should  delay  longer  than  two  weeks,  the 
clerk  is  to  write  to  them.  Mr  Cairns,  ac- 
cording to  notice  given  last  meeting, 
brought  forward  the  motion,  **That  the 
hour  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  presby- 
tery shall  be  ten  o'clock."  The  motion 
was  not  seconded.  After  some  discussion, 
it  was  moved  and  seconded,  ^*  That  while 
the  ordinary  hour  of  meeting  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  12*30,  the  meeting  in  July  for 
students  shall  be  ten  o'clock ;  and  that  in 
the  case  of  the  presbytery's  seeing  reason 
to  anticipate  extraordinary  business  for 
next  meeting,  they  may  appoint  such  next 
meeting  to  be  at  ten."  It  was  moved  and 
seconded  as  an  amendment,  "That  this 
motion  be  adopted  without  the  last  clause." 
The  amendment  was  preferred  by  a  large 
majority ;  so  that  the  stated  hour  of  meet- 
ing continues  to  be  1 2*30,  with  the  exception 
of  the  meeting  in  July.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr  Boyd,  it  was  agreed  to  have  a  con- 
ference next  meeting,  12th  April,  on  the 
subject  of  National  Education. 

Lanark*— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
15th  February — the  Rev.  Dr  Smith,  mode- 
rator. Commissioners  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  West  Calder  were  present  to  obtain 
a  moderation,  which  was  granted  ;  and  the 
Rev.  James  Ronaldson  was  appointed  to 
preach  and  moderate  in  a  call  on  the  1st 
of  March.  Mr  Fender,  student  in  divinity, 
gave  two  discourses,  which  were  sustained. 
He  was  also  examined  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  approve  of 
the  scale  of  payments  to  be  made  in  future 
by  each  congregation  annually  to  the 
Synod  Fund,  in  place  of  the  usual  collec- 
tion. The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  15th 
March. 

Newcastle. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  4th 
January,  when  the  Rev.  M.  M'Naughton 
was  chosen  moderator.  Read  a  letter  from 
the  managers  of  the  congregation  in  Hull, 
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which  was  remitted  to  the  committee  pre- 
yiouslj  appointed  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances  of  t h  at  congregation.  Resum ed  the 
discossionof  the  question  as  to  a  second  con- 
ference of  United  Preshyterian  ministers 
and  elders  in  England.  This  case  was  again 
adjonmed,  to  be  taken  np  as  the  first 
business  at  next  ordinary  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary.— ^Feb.  1.  The  presbytery  being  met, 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  con- 
ference was  resumed.  While  approving  of 
snch  a  conference  being  held  when  cir- 
cumstances might  require  it,  the  general 
opinion  was  that  no  measures  should,  for 
the  present,  be  taken  for  its  attainment. 
The  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 
Mr  Henry  Angus  having  accepted  the  call 
from  the  congregation  of  Union  Chapel, 
Sunderland,  and  given  in  all  his  trial  ex- 
ercises, his  ordination  was  appointed  to 
take  place  on  Wednesday,  2d  March.  Mr 
M'Naughton  reported  his  proceedings  in 
the  ordination  of  elders  ^t  Blackhill,  when 
there  was  presented  a  petition  from  the 


congregation  there  for  n.  moderation, 
was  granted,  to  take  place  on  the  16tl 
— ^Mr  Parker  to  preside.  A  modei 
was  also  appointed  at  Walker  on  the 
day— Mr  M*Creath  to  preside.  TheiB 
Committee  reported  their  arrangema 
missionary  meetings  in  March,  whi^ 
Macgill  had  engaged  to  attend. 


CALLS  MOI>SRATBD. 

Burray,  Orkney. — Mr  R.  S.  Pi 
called  17th  January — Mr  Whyte, 
Ronaldshay,  presidinpr. 

Holm  ofBal/ron, — Mr  George  B 
called  1 8th  January — Mr  Gilfiliui 
ling,  presiding. 

Montrose  Street,  Glasgow. — Ber. 
Tonng,  Milnathort,  called  26th  Jani 
Mr  Edmond,  Glasgow,  presiding. 

Dunscore. — Mr  George  Barclay, 
16th  February— Mr  Scott,  Domfne 
siding. 


3HnEtlilt[  Hftrnaptrl 

PARLIAMENTARY  NEWS. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  Thursday,  the  3d  of  last  month,  by  the  Queen 
son.  The  three  most  important  points  which  her  speech  embraced,  w( 
determination  to  maintain  inviolate  the  faith  of  public  treaties ;  the  annoDM 
of  an  intended  application  for  money  to  provide  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Navy ;  and  the  mention  of  an  intended  Reform  Bill. 

The  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  not,  as  yet,  been  of  a  ven  e 
kind.     On  the  14th,  Lord  Stanley  called  attention  to  the  state  of  Indian! 
and  intimated  that  a  loan  of  L.7,000,000  would  be  required  for  the  expa 
the  war,  and  the  carrying  on  of  public  works.     At  the  time  we  write  this 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  bill  which  D'Israeli  is  to  introduce  on  the 
Then  will  begin  the  tug  of  war,  whose  fortunes  and  issues  no  one  can  foreteQ^ 
Government  seem  not  to  have  made  up  their  mind  how  to  deal  with  the 
Mackenzie's  Act.     Dr  Guthrie  hopes,  that  whenever  a  committee  is  appob 
Parliament  to  examine  into  the  working  of  that  Act,  he  may  be  siunmonc 
witness,  when  he  will  state  what  he  knows  of  it ;  and  that  it  has  worked  so  we 
had  the  Temperance  League  people  taken  his  advice  long  ago,  and  demani 
inquiry  into  it,  instead  of  letting  it  be  wrung  from  them,  they  would  be  in  a 
tion  to  say  to  Government,  that  since,  under  the  Act,  public-houses  are  tU 
shops  to  open  in  the  morning,  they  also  claimed  from  Parliament  an  enactme 
compel  them  to  close  the  first  at  night ;  and  they  might  also  have  said  to  Q^ 
ment,  that  until  dram-shops  are  swept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth— until 
great  monster  Intemperance  is  destroyed — ^you  must  put  another  muzzle  on  it, 
draw  another  circle  around  it.     You  must  make  the  whisky-shops  like  the  ash 
which  is  the  last  to  produce  its  leaves  and  the  first  to  lose  them. 

Mr  Black  has  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Ministers'  Moo^ 
Annuity  Tax,  levied  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  parish  of  Canongatft 
the  Trust  of  Montrose ;  but  the  Lord  Advocate  declared  his  intention  to  oppose' 
its  future  stages.  ^ 

On  the  16th,  Viscount  Bury  moved  that  the  Marriage  Law  Amendment  Bi 
read  a  second  time,  and  carried  this  motion  by  135  against  77 — ^majority  ^' 
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mmond  and  Mr  Walpole  were  its  principal  opponents ;  Sir  C.  Lewis  and  Lord 
I  Russell  spoke  and  voted  in  its  favour. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

iw  will  this  question  be  disposed  of  ?  Is  it  approximating  a  settlement?  We 
!  it  is.  Scotland,  east  and  west,  is  alive  on  the  subject.  Conferences  are  being 
—schemes  adjusted ;  and  the  result  will  ere  long  be,  we  trust,  a  measure  of 
li  the  country  generally  will  approve,  and  which  Parliament  will  sanction. 
he  meantime,  friends  in  Edinburgh  are  proceeding  wisely,  by  aiming  at  an 
5t  which  unites  all  parties,  excepting,  of  course,  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
•ch,  viz. — the  abolition  of  the  test  now  imposed  upon  the  parochial  teachers  in 
and.  Let  this  test  be  abolished,  and  then  objections  presently  made  to  details 
ao  longer  be  heard.  It  was  well  said  by  Dr  Candlish :  "  He  thought  they  had 
ed  the  lesson  to  concentrate  their  efforts,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  single 
I  To  bring  forward  a  detailed  plan  for  a  national  system  was  to  expose  their 
'•  to  the  enemy,  and  the  immediate  effect  was  to  raise  perplexing  questions, 
h,  when  the  right  time  came,  he  believed,  would  be  easily  disposed  o^  but  which, 
ised  in  the  meantime,  might  make  the  attainment  of  the  object  they  had  in 
altogether  hopeless."  The  meeting  at  which  these  words  were  spoken,  was 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  last  month,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost 
le  chair.  Mr  Moncrieff,  Dean  of  Faculty,  moved  the  first  resolution : — 
That  while  cordially  approving  of  the  general  plan  of  instruction,  religious  and 
liar,  hitherto  in  use  for  nearly  three  centuries  in  the  parochial  and  other  schools  of 
'land,  this  meeting  decidedly  condemns  the  imposing  upon  parochial  teachers  of 
^st  w^hich  now  binds  them  to  the  Established  Church,  believing  it  to  be  an  arrange- 
t  anfair  as  well  as  impolitic ;  ineffective  for  any  good  purpose  sought  to  be  accom- 
ed  by  means  of  it,  and  injurious  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the  schools  themselves — 
liallj  by  restricting  the  choice  of  teachers,  and  giving  to  the  system  a  narrow  and 
wive  instead  of  a  really  national  character." 

•supporting  the  resolution,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  remarked,  that  we 
had  quite  enough  of  theorising  and  argument  on  the  matter ;  but  the  great  point 
How  is  this  matter  of  national  education  to  be  obtained — how  is  this,  the 
^  question  at  present  at  stake,  to  be  satisfactorily  settled  ?  He  was,  perhaps, 
led  to  say  something  on  the  point,  as  he  had  for  many  years  struggled  in  Parlia- 
t  to  obtain  a  system  of  national  education  for  Scotland ;  and  especially  as,  along 
others,  he  had  been  instrumental  in  sweeping  away,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
Ji  the  tests  firoin  the  Scottish  Universities.  And  he  believed  that  since  these 
verity  tests  had  been  abolished,  they  would  find  comparatively  little  difficulty 
ettmg  rid  of  the  parochial  school  tests  too,  if  they  would  only  set  themselves 
lestly  to  work.  It  remained  with  the  people  to  do  it ;  and  if  there  was  only  a 
??  pressure  from  without,  and  unanimity  among  themselves,  it  was  almost  im- 
ible  that  they  could  fail  of  success.  If  the  people  would  only  consent  to  throw 
e  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  dogmatical  tenets  on  the  other,  and  earnestly 
K  hand  in  hand  for  the  common  object,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  rescue  the 
|cblal  schools  of  Scotland  from  their  present  position,  and  raise  them  to  one 
kny  alike  of  their  nation  and  their  ancestry.  This  was  no  sectarian  meeting,  it 
not  even  a  political  meeting,  but  one  intended  to  embrace  men  of  all  political 
^ciples,  and  all  religious  opinions ;  and,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  see  why  indi- 
jals  of  all  religious  and  political  persuasions  should  not  unite  themselves  to- 
•^^r  m  connection  with  a  matter  so  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  Scotland  as 
J^^^^^^ial  schools.  It  was  in  these  schools  that  the  mind  of  Scotland  was  trained 
the  duties  of  life — there  that  all  our  great  men  were  wont  to  be  sent  forth^and 
^  that  we  were  still  to  look  for  those  who  were  yet  to  maintain  the  lustre  and 
^y  of  our  country.  And  how  could  we  expect  that  these  things  could  be  so— 
IJ^the  mind  could  be  trained  for  the  active  duties  of  life  as  it  ought  to  be,  urfless 
^^^^i^aries  were  maintained  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition  ?  That 
'•ie  first  point  to  which  he  had  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  viz.,  that 
P&rochial  schools  being  national,  and  not  simply  denominational,  there  was  no 
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f:roiuid  whatever  upon  which  the  continuaoceof  the  tests  could  either  be  maintaii 
or  justified.  The  second  point  to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of 
meeting  was,  Why  should  these  tests  be  continued  ?  Did  they  do  any  good ' 
tiiey  founded  upon  any  intelligible  principle  whatever?  Did  the  mere  fact  of] 
quiring  a  man  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  formula  of  the  Church 
Scotland — did  the  mere  fact  of  his  subscribing  his  name  to  these,  really  afford 
security  for  his  religious  persuasion  or  his  religious  practice  ?  None  whatcf 
The  individual  signed  them,  and  went  away  as  he  came  ;  and  indeed  instances 
not  far  to  seek  of  men  who  had  signed  these  formulas  who  did  not  believe  one 
contained  in  them,  and  who  really  vowed  no  allegiance  to  the  Church  whicli 
quired  their  subscription.  The  truth  was,  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  mockery. 
The  resolution  was  seconaed  by  Mr  Adam  Black,  M.P.,  who  expressed  hi 
very  happily  on  the  subject.  All  that  they  asked  and  wanted  for  Scotland 
reasonable  ;  and  it  was  this,  that  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  should  no  lo 
be  limited  to  one  denomination,  and  one  which  included  no  more  than  one-thii 
one-fourth  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  was  altogether  irrational  to  think 
they  should  be  compelled  to  choose  their  parochial  teachers  out  of  the  small  see 
of  candidates  that  belonged  to  the  Established  Church — no  matter  the  highi 
commanding. qualifications  of  the  other  candidates.  Had  they  lived  under  a  Bi 
niinical  law,  he  could  have  understood  this  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him,  in  the  pi 
constitution  of  British  society,  to  be  both  unjust  and  absurd.  The  time  was 
it  would  not  have  been  reckoned  so,  because  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  8( 
land  were  members  of  the  Established  Church.  But  since  that  period  what  chj 
had  occurred,  what  exigencies  had  arisen !  and  he  held  that  they  would  befarfi 
acting  the  part  of  reasonable  men  if  they  did  not  prepare  themselves  to  meet  tl 
exigencies  when  they  did  arise.  Many  years  ago,  he  remembered,  the  sea  us 
make  great  inroads  at  Leith,  and  the  inhabitants  raised  bulwarks  for  their  pi 
tion ;  but  by  and  by  it  receded  to  the  Black  Rocks,  and  the  inhabitants,  th( 
longer  afraid,  began  to  use  the  sand  for  economical  purposes.  They  never  ih 
of  rearing  bulwarks,  when  they  were  no  longer  required.  Now,  he  held  that  it 
simply  habit  and  prejudice  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  the  continuance  of 
tests  in  the  parochial  schools,  now  that  they  were  no  longer  required.  And 
was  it  that  defended  these  tests  ?  Why,  it  was  the  Established  Church,  ii 
Presbyteries,  and  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies — it  was  these  who  raised  afl 
<»pposition  against  them.  Well  he  recollected  the  era  of  the  Trades'  Corporali 
in  Edinburgh,  when  they,  like  the  Established  Church,  claimed  exclusive  privik| 
lie  remembered  how  these  corporations  stood  upon  their  rights,  as  thej  t 
termed,  and  declared  it  illegal  for  any  man  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  coat, 
anything  else  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  unless  he  belonged  to  them.  Parlian 
however,  soon  swept  away  these  abuses ;  and  the  people  of  the  present  day 
looked  back  upon  these  old  corporations  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  next  ge 
ation  would  look  back  upon  the  peculiar  privileges  claimed  by  those  whoi 
regarded  themselves  as  the  exclusive  guardians  of  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotk 
lie  felt,  however,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  wished  their  children  to  hare 
best  education  and  the  best  teachers  that  could  be  found  for  them;  but  he 
firmly  convinced  that  ere  this  desirable  object  could  be  accomplished,  they  m 
Jiave  the  tests  entirely  removed  from  the  parochial  schools.  He  was  sorry 
observe  that  in  some  of  the  recent  competitive  examinations  so  few  Scotchmen  h 
succeeded.  This  was  not  the  former  characteristic  of  Scotland,  which,  bo  far 
literature  was  concerned,  had  generally  earned  its  full  share  of  glory.  But  t 
truth  was,  as  the  Dean  of  Faculty  had  said,  we  were  going  back  instead  offonrar 
Scotland  was  falling  not  only  behind  England,  but  behind  the  other  nations 
EJurope  ;  and  he  would  therefore  ask  them,  had  they  no  wish  to  maintain  the  hi 
character  of  their  country  and  its  people,  instead  of  lessening  both  the  one  andt 
other  ?  As  regarded  the  operation  of  the  tests  in  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland,  1 
was  not  speaking  from  mere  theory — he  had  experience  to  guide  him.  Jnsti 
them  look  at  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  There  was  the  High  School,  the  Edinburj 
Academy,  the  Heriot  Schools,  and  many  other  similar  institutions,  in  none  of  wh^ 
vaa  the  test  in  operation.    Now,  would  any  one  stand  up  and  tell  him  that  t&ei 
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\  trainings  of  the  pupils  trtia  not  fttteafcl  to  in  these  schools,  uimply  because 
fe  no  tests  there?  Dltl  atij  une  imEigine  that  there  was  ii  gr<?ater  diin^er 
and  g  mil  ess  seculanty  being  introiiuced  there  than  in  school  where  the 
led  ?  Was  any  one  atraid  of  im morality  or  infidelity  there,  simply  because 
lers  had  not  subscribed  their  names  to  a  certain  formula?  He  was  confi- 
I  the  other  band,  that  the  teachers  of  these  schooiH  possessed  as  high  educa- 
I  quftlilicatioii  as  any  that  could  be  found  elsewhere^  He  held,  indeed,  that 
^  in  a  position  to  attend  better  to  both  the  edneatioti  and  nciorality  of  the 
S  than  those  who  were  subjected  to  fornstdas  and  contei^sions,  as  all  experience 
1  that  a  true  and  Ti^'orons  morality  could  only  flounsli  uoder  the  air  of 

f  other  resolutions  were  as  foUowg  :-™ 
oved  by  Profefj^or  George  WilKon^  ^seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Candlish, — 
I  the  removal  of  the  test  in  tlie  parochial  schools,  as  it  has  bccu  removed  in  tlic 
iftreSj  wottbi  bo  attended  with  immediate  bencticial  consequcncea  ;  wo  old  fontri- 
^re:^Ei)re  contidcncis  in  ihena,  as  in  the  Universities^  H9  niitioTial  in^titultong  ;  would 
^icrneriii  aiifi  cordial  co-operation  in  their  hehali' ;  would  open  up  the  way  for  further 
X^iUtiDts,  ine-ludinf^  the  raimng  of  the  salaries  and  the  etatuiji  of  teacherSj  andothec 
bensive  meas^tireti  ol  reforni  and  exten!?iou ;  and  might  thns  very  soou  lead  to 
honoured  paruchkil  school  ^yettem  of  Scot  Iliads  with  its  essential  character  un- 
becoming again  what  it  once  was— equal  to  the  educational  attainments  of 
\  ftud  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  country." 

loved  by  Principal  Cunninghaui,  seconded  bj  George  Dalziel,  Ei»q,,  W.B., — 
Utrenuons  efforts  ought  to  be  made  for  obtaining,  durin;;^  the  present  session 
aeut,  the  abolition  of  the  test,  and  thereafter  the  appointment  of  an  impartial 
on  of  Inqniry  into  the  state  of  education  in  Scotland,  sitnilar  to  the  Commis- 
ly  appoiuied  in  the  matter  of  education  in  England,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Jaireraities,  ujjon  whose  report,  after  due  deliberation,  future  legi&lation  in 
■  might  proceed," 

ived  by  Sir  Jaiaes  Forrest,  Mconded  by  John  Wauchope,  Esq*,  of  Edmoa- 

etitlons,  founded  on  the  foregoing  resolutions^  be  prepared,  elf^fued  by  the 

^t  in  name  of  the  meeting*,  and  presented  to  both  lloasc^  of  Parliament ; 

thkm  to  the  House  of  Lords  be  entrusted  to  Lord  Panmure,  who  has  ex- 

^Mgh  approval  of  the  objects  of  the  present  meeting;  and  that  the  petition 

I  of  Conimons  he  entrusted  to  the  members  for  Edinburgh  and  Leith." 

td  bj  Qeoi^e  Thorns,  Esq,,  Advocate,  seconded  by  William  Duncan,  Esq*, 

4fe  following  Committee  he  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
I  (ion tempi ated  in  iho  foregoing  rcsolations,^' 


THE  IMPERLiL  PAMPHLET  ON  ITALY, 

phlet  entitled,  "  L'Empereur  Napoleon  III-  et  ritalie/'  although  ascribed 
fry  hack,  h  generally  believed  to  be  the  production  of  the  Emperor  hiniself. 
bn  with  great  ability,  and  has  produced  a  deep  sensation.  Along  with  the 
&f  Lfird  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Kurisell,  it  must  tend,  one  would  think, 
be  eyes  of  Austria  to  its  critical  position,  and  to  cotj strain  even  His  Holi- 
feter  on  a  new  ptditical  course.  If  ncit,  revolution  is  not  far  distant  ;  and 
>^  France  and  Sardinia^  if  they  do  not  interpose  sooner,  would  side  with 
pPeast-tl.  Napoleon  aims  at  the  political  unity  of  the  Italian  states,  ratlier 
IJtlbeir  liberty  ;  and  as  his  plan  involves  the  withdrawment  both  of  his  own 
'gd  thiise  of  Austriaj  it  in  not  unlikely  that  it  will  issue  in  misunderstanding 
mn.  He  seems  to  he  preparing  for  the  worst.  The  most  interesting  and 
6t  chapter  of  the  pamphlet  is  the  one  which  refers  to  the  Papacy.  It  is 
pf<>(thy  of  H  place  in  our  pi^es;; — 

Jt  fiortie  the  Pope  is  under  the  respectful  and  devoted  ^ardianship  of  the  arms 
"lice.    That  military  occupation  is  at  once  an  abnornial  and  a  necessary  fact. 
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If  it  ceased  to-day,  we  should  see  Austria  or  the  revolution  take  oht  place  tO:Di 
row.  The  noble  qualities  and  generous  intentions  of  Pius  IX.  seemed  to  resa 
for  him  an  exceptional  part  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy.  Italian  patriotism  is 
him  -combined  with  every  Christian  virtue.  He  was  wortby  of  regenerating  Iti 
It  was  "the  'first  inspiration  of  his  accession ;  the  greatness  of  Rome  seemed  to  rei 
for  a  moment  under  the  figure  of  this  Pope.  Turin,  Naples,  Venice,  Parma,  i 
Milan,  thrilled  with  a  new  spirit  at  the  signal  of  nationality  given  -by  the  bell  of  j 
dome  ^f  St  Peter's.  Unhappily  the  revolution  came  on,  which  drew  the  populili 
along,  caused  princes  to  draw  back,  leaving  him  no  refuge  but  exile,  and 
safety  but  the  sword  of  France.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Pms  IX.  if  the  kmp< 
authority  which  he  desired  to  reform  was  again  found  in  his  hands  such  as  he  I 
received  it  from  his  predecessor.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  that  reform,  he 
had,  doubtless,  the  regret  of  having  failed  in  it ;  but  he  never  will  have  rem 
before  God  for  having  attempted  it.  This  day  he  bears  with  Christian  resigni 
the  weight  of  a  situation  which  he  has  vainly  tried  to  better,  and  the  abusa 
which  his  perfect  goodness  would  have  corrected  if  they  could  be  so.  This  sitiul 
places  the  Pope  in  presence  of  three  real  difficulties,  and  which,  we  declare,  exp 
seriously  to  danger,  according  to  us,  the  political  power  of  the  Papacy— a  pffl 
necessary  for  its  independence,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  religious  mission. 

"  The  first  of  these  difficulties  is  found  in  the  administrative  government  of  the! 
man  States,  which  is  but  the  Catholic  authority  applied  to  the  interests  of  a  tempi 
order.  The  laws  of  the  Church  are  not  proper  for  discussion,  and  merit  respect ;  t 
must  be  considered  as  an  emanation  of  the  Divine  wisdom ;  but  civil  society  chimi 
legislation  as  religious  society  exacts  and  preserves  its  own.  The  canon  law,^ 
flexible  as  dogma,  immoveable  amid  the  movement  of  ages,  is  essentially  disli 
from  legal  law,  variable  as  are  the  requirements  and  the  interests  of  society, 
could  adapt  itself  to  the  early  periods  of  Christian  civilisation,  when  Charlema| 
introduced  in  his  Capitularies  the  rules  and  precepts  of  theocracy  ;  but  the  a 
law  cannot  suffice  for  the  protection  and  development  of  modem  society.  Then 
nevertheless,  an  essential  point  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  when  the  Pontil 
Government  is  in  question,  namely,  the  necessity  of  respecting  its  twofold  chawd 
and  of  reconciling  the  regime  of  the  Church  and  the  regime  of  the  Roman  nati 
which  are  exercised  by  the  same  hand.  They  must  be  reconciled  without  be 
confounded.  There  is  the  problem*-a  difficult  one,  we  admit,  but  on  the  sold 
of  which  depends,  perhaps,  the  salvation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacj. 
fact,  real  abuses,  independent  of  men,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  spi| 
from  this  confusion.  These  abuses  excite  among  the  Eoraan  population  a  spj 
which  would  easily  render  them  unjust  and  distrustful,  and  which  is  only  kept 
check  by  the  presence  of  our  soldiers.  We  become  responsible  for  what  we  prott 
and  our  very  occupation,  from  the  fact  of  being  prolonged  in  such  conditions,  woi 
be  worn  out,  and  would  endanger  the  name  and  the  influence  of  France.  Tbo^ 
a  political  point  of  view,  the  absolutely  clerical  character  of  the  Government  of  1 
Boman  States  is  a  contre-senst  an  active  cause  of  discontent,  and,  consequently,' 
element  of  weakness  for  the  Tope  himself,  and  a  permanent  danger  of  revolution. 

"  The  second  difficulty  for  the  Pope  is  that  which  results  from  the  national  q< 
tion.  In  this  point  of  view  his  situation  As  not  more  defined  nor  less  dangenx 
The  irritation  in  the  Roman  States  is  still  less  owmg  to  the  absence  of  legal  guan 
tees  and  to  the  clerical  administration,  than  to  the  antagonism  necessarily  establisbi 
between  the  mission  of  the  head  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  Pope  as  an  Italii 
prince.  The  cause  of  the  revolution  of  1848  was,  above  all,  the  explosion  oft 
national  idea.  It  is  from  the  Vatican  that  the  encouragement  as  well  as  theobsti 
to  the  nationality  of  Italy  had  to  come.  The  Pope  supported,  as  sovereigOi  t 
cause  of  independence  ;  as  head  of  the  Church  he  disapproved  the  war,  and  refiis 
to  break  off  with  Austria.  Placed  between  a  double  duty,  he  was  reduced  to  safl 
fice  the  one  to  the  other.  He  neoessarily  sacrificed  the  political  to  the  spiritt 
duty.  This  is  the  condemnation,  not  of 'Pius  IX.,  but  of  the  system  ;  not  of  tl 
man,  but  of  the  situation,  since  the  situation  imposes  on  the  man  the  terrible  altc 
native  of  immolating  the  prince  to  the  pontiff^,  or  the  pontiff  to  the  prince. 

*<  Finally,— A  tMrd  difficulty,  and'this  iiot  the  least  serious,  is^createdftrtheP''l* 
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m]vkiG  impossibiMtj  lie  h  in  of  fornaing,  in  actual  circuiDstaiices,  an  Itali&ii 

a  the  al  tempts  made  with  this  object  have  failed. 

^  iH  a  wordj  in  what  concertjs  Home  there  are  three  considerable  diffieultitR.. 
spond  to  these  urgent  necessities,  vise*  : — 1,  To  reconcile  the  ret/ime  of 
L  with  a  legal,  political  and  regi>kr  rei/ime  in  the  Roman  States.     2.  To 

fcPope  independent  of  qneF^ions  of  nationality,  of  war,  of  Rrmanientat  of 

nd  external  defence.  3,  To  cents titule  a  native  army,  and  to  substitute 
upation  the  protection  of  an  efficacious  and  serious  Italian  force*     Thii 

14  fitfcesmfy.  which ^  under  pain  of  certain  and  perhaps  appr^^achin^  di^- 
,  mmt  h&  mihficdj  in  the  iniereat  ofltul^,  oj  religion,  and  of  ail  the  CuthoUc 

15  from  these  statements  how  thoroug^hly  the  Papacy  complicates  the 
'  affairs^  and  how  inevitably  the  Pope  must  go  to  the  wall  if  true  liberty 

fftil.  That  it  will  ultimately  prevail,  we  have  no  doubt;  but  there  is  muck 
DC  and  suffered  beforehand.  ISuppose  the  Italians  to  succeeii  in  ccmqnering 
dom,  what  would  thev  do  when  left  to  themselves  ?  We  agree  with  the 
^»  that  so  long  as  tney  are  lighting  for  their  emancipfttionj  we  would  be 
to  abide  the  issue.  "  In  striking  home,  the  Italinn  never  \Tithdra we  his 
il  it  has  reached  the  Mil.  But  the  moment  he  stops  to  inquire — ^now 
swept  the  field  clear — what  he  is  to  set  up  in  place  of  the  oppressors 
is  thrown  down,  he  becomes  weak,  fickle,  and  undecided.  He  lias  no 
t  unity,  by  conijultation  aud  con  cert ,  to  mature  his  plans ;  ami,  taking 
f  his  weakness,  either  the  enemy  has  time  to  raliy,  or  his  heSplefisness 
fie  military  dictator  or  head  of  a  facliou  to  form  designs  for  his  enthral- 
tte^  in  Rome  a  republic  was  formed  when  the  Pope  took  to  flight,  and 
cttd  with  humanity  and  wisdom :  and,  were  tlie  sword  drawn.^  and  a  wfiy 
[)  the  Eternal  City^  probably  Mazzini  and  Saffi  would  again  appear  at 
hime.  But  nobody  b  eh  eves  that  a  little  republic  could  live  iu  the  heart 
«■  that  the  petty  kingdom  of  lionie  would  be  left  like  an  oasis  in  the 
;  is  needless  to  predict  the  course  of  events.  The  likeliest  eventualities 
t  before  a  breath.  W^e  can  only  watch  with  deep  anxiety  every  move- 
ing  on  the  future.  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  British  Govennuent— if 
i  national  instinct — could  influence  in  a  proper  direction  the  destinies  of 
lis  Napoleon  afiects  to  have  no  sinister  design,  m  there  could  be  no  harm 
urn  at-f  aud  holding  him  to,  his  word ;  and  a  thousand  times  better  that 
timanuel,  with  his  constitutionally  free  monarchy,  were  King  of  Italy — 
I  great  nation^ — than  that  it  should  be  partitioned  among  half-a- dozen 
ts,  who  only  know  of  liberty  to  hate  itj  and  that  he  should  be  compelled 
eH  with  despots,  witb  ^^hom  he  can  have  no  sympathy." 


REV.  J.  MARTINEAU  AM)  "THE  BRITISH  STANDARD." 

i  that  a  meeting  was  recently  held  in  Liverpool  in  honour  of  the  above- 
atleman,  on  the  occasion  of  a  rhit  to  his  former  flock — on  which  occa.?ion 
J  referring  to  his  brother  professor  in  the  Unitarian  College  of  the 
fiaid— 

9  am  Dp  this,  that  if  my  iVlend  Mr  Tayler  and  myself  sbould  he  placed  in  the 

Mf  wc  Bhoald  not  be  able  to  rcfiommend  the  principles  of  liberal  Christianity 

"Propolis  of  England,  the  fanltwill  lie  in  ourselves  and  not  in  our  opportnnities* 

Wy  coavineed  that  now  is  the  time  when  a  very  considerable  enlargement  of 

ly  be  wrought  in  the  Christianity  of  the  country.    The  difliculties  which  we 

feacoiinter  now  are  very  greatly  changed  from  w^hat  they  were  forty,  fifty^  or 

'4Ta  4gft^    Then  Unitarians  stood  absolutely  and  hopelessly  alone^  objects  of 

"■pliorrenec  and  antipathy.    There  was  nobody  noar  iheuip    They  ivcre  merely 

I  tepulsion  and  of  theological  reproach.     Now  the  difficulty  appears  lo  be  lo 

"^HfH  who  fftatti/  diners  with  us.     Go  into  private  society,  tmvel  in  a  railway 

'  on  a  steamboat,  and  when  the  conversation  turns  upon  subjects  of  moralitj' 

"",  yon  will  generally  meet  with  a  concurrence  and  a  sympathy  which  are 

'Cted,  and  which,  beit^g  resultless  too,  are  most  provoking.    You  cannot 
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meet  -wkli  a  person  who  really  will  oppose  you.  Yet,  after  all  this  agreement,  wh( 
company  has  dissolved,  and  each  one  disperses  to  his  own  place,  no  effect  whai 
▼ifiible.  The  old  arrangements,  the  old  divisions  of  religions  class,  remain  ai 
exactly  as  before,  and,  despite  the  agreement  of  everyhody,  yon  seem  not  the  leu 
left  alone.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  work  is  superseded,  that  we  bare  n 
more  to  do,  that  others  have  come  up  with  us,  and  that  they  are  taking  the  fn 
which  we  were  performing  out  of  our  hands.  We  find  within  the  limits  of  the  ] 
lished  Church  itself  every  one  of  the  favourite  truths  upon  which  we  dwelt  so  manjr 
ago,  put  forth  with  not  less  emphasis  than  they  were  in  our  own  places  of  worslii 
few  years  ago,  it  was  deemed  something  quite  horrible  to  declare  that  the  Nev 
ment  was  not  responsible  for  everything  in  the  Old,  that  Christianity  was  not 
the  continuation  of  the  authority  of  the  early  dispensation.  Now,  a  learned  and 
tific  professor  and  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  publishes  a  volnme  to 
that  Christianity  is  not  responsible  for  Juda^m, — that  is  almost  the  title  of  thi 
by  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell.  We  had  been  long  teaching  that  it  was  something 
strous  to  hold  that  God  could  require  to  be  reconciled  to  man.  We  find  an  essay, 
Greek  professor  of  Oxford,  maintaining  that  very  position, — an  essay  which  e 
indeed,  very  serious  consequences  upon  him,  and  which  requires  from  him  the  re- 
ture  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church,— a  process  through  which  he  passes  with  the  p 
nonchalance,  and  signs  the  Article  which  contradicts  his  essay,  and  which  declarei 
by  the  sacrifice  of  His  death  Christ  reconciled  God  to  man.  Doctrines  are  no 
vanced  by  examiners  of  universities — nay,  by  clergymen  in  this  very  town,— upo! 
subject  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  which  would  have  driven  an  Unitarian 
the  pulpit  if  he  had  enunciated  them  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  a  tone  eveiywher 
vailing  in  cultivated  society  quite  different  from  that  which  prevailed  half  a  centnr 
The  atmosphere  of  thought  is  favourable  to  a  nobler  growth  of  Christianity ;  1  it 
it  is  so  favourable  that  any  one  marked  instance  of  religious  power  in  our  comma 
will  turn  the  scale." 

In  quoting  the  above  the  Standard  remarks  : — 

"  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  remarkable  passage  is  its  candour.  It  is  ni 
for  every  community,  forming  a  small  minority  and  sustaining  a  position  of  antaj^ 
to  parade  its  triumphs  and  emblazon  its  prospects ;  but  here  there  is  nothing  o 
sort.  The  statement  is  positively  subdued  as  compared  with  what  the  truth  would 
allowed,  if  not  demanded.  The  view  of  Mr  Martineau  presents  two  aspects,- 
numbers  have  embraced  Unitarian  views ;  second,  multitudes  have  ceased  to  n 
such  views  with  abhorrence,  or  even  with  concern.  Now,  we  must  say,  we  cod 
this  to  be  a  correct  view  of  the  case.  The  reigning  feature  of  the  day  is  indiffei 
^U  religions  are  good,  equally  good  !  That  is  right  which  every  man  belieYes 
right!" 

We  are  sorry  that  our  friend  should  take  so  melancholy  a  view  of  the  sub 
Generally  we  agre^  with  him  ;  but  here  we  differ  very  decidedly.  It  is  only  y< 
day  that  we  read  in  the  papers  of  the  day  complaints,  on  the  part  of  Socinians, 
their  numbers  were  on  the  decline  in  England  ;  and  we  were  told  at  the  same 
that  one  of  the  most  talented  of  their  ministers  in  Boston,  U.S.,  had  renouncei 
connection,  and  was  preaching  atonement  through  the  blood  of  Jesus.  In 
their  number  and  influence  are  next  to  nothing,  and  here,  although  ^here  is 
ungodliness  and  infidelity  still,  indifference  to  religion  is  not  the  order  of  the 
We  mourn  over  the  heresies  of  such  men  as  Powell,  and  Jowett,  and  Maurice; 
such  'things  must  arise,  and  we  believe  that  upon  the  whole,  as  there  never  ffi 
time  when  there  was  more  of  a  missionary  spirit  among  us  than  now,  so  there 
was  a  larger  amount  of  sound  orthodox  belief. 


ANTI-PATRONAGE  MOVEMENT. 

The  movement  is  inaugurated.  The  Glasgow  Presbytery  has  had  it  under  di^ 
sion,  and  it  must  now  go  on.  Dr  Gillan  spoke  upon  the  subject  with  much»b2 
and  force,  as  the  following  extract  will  show  : — 

"  More  than  all  the  heresies  and  delinquencies  of  her  office-bearers,  has  a  disre, 
to  the  people's,  the  communicant's  wishes,  wrought  havoc  among  our  parishes, 
guilt  and  grievance  had  much  to  do  with  the  first  Secession,  all  to  do  with  the  ootfd 
of  the  ReUdf,  and  most  to  do  with  that  solemn  exode  witnessed  in  our  own  dsj.  ^ 
it  is  this  at  the  present  hour  which  is  gradually  dimimshing  our  numbers  and  eo^V 
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sing  our  strength,  I  think  I  am  right  in  asserting,  that  tvtrj  new  U.  P.  church 
more  the  aspect  of  a  protest  against  the  ahase  of  patronage  than  it  does  of  a  plea 
>Iuntaryism  ;  and  that  every  tower  that  shoots  from  the  body  of  a  Free  Church  is 
:ess  in  defence  of  Non-intrusion  rather  than  a  rampart  against  Erastianisin.  Nor 
ch  proceedings  as  those  referred  to  by  your  memorialists  less  hostile  to  the  inter- 
f  religion  than  they  are  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  the  brightest  periods 
'  aunals  are  those  in  which  the  popular  wish  was  guided,  but  not  controlled, 
ed  but  still  consulted.  Look  at  the  plant  of  Presbyterianism  when  first  rooted  in 
3untry ;  look  at  it  at  1582 ;  look  at  it  for  so  long  after  1638  ;  look  at  it  between 
ind  1660;  look  at  it  between  1690  and  1712  ;  look  at  it  from  that  period  till  the 
t'Anne  took  effect;  look  at  it  from  1833  till  the  Veto  Act  was  declared  to  be 
,— times  when  Intrusion  was  eschewed, — and  behold  how  the  sun  of  heaven  shoae 
how  the  dews  of  earth  fell  on  it,  "  how  his  branches  were  as  a  cedar,  and  his 
ras  the  olive  tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon ;"  and  look  at  it  again  when  this 
pie  was  traversed ;  how  shrivelled  1  how  dry !  how  like  a  hyssop  on  the  wall,  or  a 
shrub  of  the  valley !  Then  was  it,  as  the  tongue  of  history  proclaims,  that  sound 
ae  was  abjured,  that  vital  godliness  languished,  and  irreligion  and  error  pre- 
■*  Then  it  was  that  infidelity  sought  its  destruction,  and  scepticism  sowed  tares 
it  slept,  and  heterodoxy  clung  to  its  ruins.  And,  Sir,  if  this  practice  was  so 
us  to  our  Church  in  former  times,  it  must  prove  yet  more  prejudicial  in  those  of 
r  enlightenment.  If  it  was  not  tolerated  then,  far  less  will  it  he  submitted  to  now. 
nision  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  footmen  of  a  bygone  period,  how  shall  it  con- 
ffith  the  swift  horses  of  freedom,  and  learning,  and  enlightenment  which  now 
I  over  our  plains  ;  and  if  it  was  wearied  out  in  a  land  of  dead  peace  such  as  ours 
was,  what  will  it  do  when  breasting  the  billows  of  those  popular  reforms  whose 
rags  are  as  the  swellings  of  Jordan  ?  Yes !  every  act  of  forcing  a  minister  on  a 
loing  congregation  is  now  regarded,  and  justly  regarded,  by  our  people  and  the 
try  at  large,  as  an  insult  offered  to  the  understanding,  as  an  outrage  committed  on 
pint  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sullen  discontentment  in  some,  just  indignation 
lers,— in  some  a  partial,  in  others  all  but  a  universal  secession, — these  have  followed 
I  wake  of  those  decisions  of  our  highest  judicatory,  to  which  this  memorial  refers." 

e  most  remarkable  speech,  in  some  respects,  was  that  of  Dr  Norman  M*Leod, 
ilearly  discerns  the  coming  storm,  but  can  find^out  no  way  of  averting  its  violence. 
nly  hope  seems  to  lie  in  union  with  the  Free  Church  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
i  make  considerable  concessions.  But  the  theory  is  impracticable.  Free 
ch  ministers  never  can  return  to  their  old  churches  and  manses  ;  and  remaining 
f  these,  they  never  can  obtain  endowments.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion 
turn  to  this  subject. 


WHO  NEXT? 

I  question  suggests  itself  very  naturally  to  a  man  at  all  attentive  to 
has  taken  place  of  late  among  us.  The  public  attention  has  been 
'^D)  in  no  ordinary  way,  to  a  variety  of  persons  of  very  opposite  charac- 
and  we  begin  to.  wonder  how  far  this  system  of  things  will  extend,  and 
'  long  it  will  endure,  and  especially  what  influence  it  will  have  on  the 
and  habits  of  our  people.  We  have  had  visits  from  such  men  as  Mr 
wnlow  North  and  Mr  Guinness ;  and  we  believe  that,  upon  the  whole, 
f  have  done  good.  As  a  layman,  and  possessing  independent  means,  the 
ner  gentleman  had  the  advantage  of  being  regarded  as  one  who  had  no 
•sh  ends  to  serve^  and  who,  from  the  great  change  he  had  undergone,  was 
A  worthy  of  being  listened  to  in  reference  to  divine  things.  The  latter 
I  young  man  who  was  understood  to  have  devoted  himself,  in  the  zeal  of 
youth,  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  who  was  determined,  if  possible, 
I  through  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  infuse  an  earnest  religious 
"t  into  the  masses  of  his  fellow-countrymen  throughout  the  length  and 
^th  of  the  land.  Although  very  far  from  being  a  ripe  theologian,  and 
^  at. times  in  his  manner  much  tbat-savoured  of  the  <' affectation" 
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"which  Cowper  so  abhorred  in  one  who  professed  to  be  ^^  a  legate  of 
skies,"  still  Mr  Guinness  made  a  good  impression  on  certain  minds,  and 
trust  he  is  in  training  for  more  effective  service.  These  visits,  occun 
at  the  time  they  did,  when  gladdening  tidings  of  revival  were  being  wal 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  being  followed  by  the  formation  of  numer 
prayer-meetings  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  excited  hopes  of 
improved  state  of  religion  among  our  people. 

But  the  Bard  of  Coila  reappears  in  our  midst,  and  the  whole  land,  fi 
Maidenkirk  to  John  O'Groat's,  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  unprecedented 
citement.  Old  editions  of  his  works  are  brought  into  notice,  and 
editions  are  hurried  through  the  press.  Meetings  everywhere  are  heli 
his  honour,  and  speeches  without  number  delivered  in  his  praise.  This 
a^ lofty  tribute  to  the  poetic  genius  and  sturdy  independent  spirit  of  the 
but  it  was  not,  in  our  opinion,  called  for,  and,  viewed  from  a  relij 
stand-point,  it  was  fitted  to  do  mnch  harm,  and  to  counteract  the  hi 
spiritual  influences  that  were  at  the  time  beginning  to  tell  on  society. 

But  who  is  this  that  ventures  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  public! 
female,  and  one  who  cannot  be  looked  upon  without  awakening  assodati 
that  no  pure  mind  would  wish  to  have  called  up.  Almost  her  whole 
vious  life,  as  made  known  to  us  through  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  hash 
a  scandal.  Yet  she  ventured  to  visit  Scotland,  and  to  appear  in  publie 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  It  must,  of  course,  have  been  a  total  faili 
Scotchmen  have  too  much  prudence,  and  Scotchwomen  too  much  moda 
to  countenance  so  flagrant  an  outrage  on  decorum!  Thin  houses  and 
almost  empty  exchequer  !  No ;  it  was  quite  otherwise.  In  the  cities 
Lola  Montez  held  crowded  meetings,  and  was  applauded  to  the  echo, 
they  were  that  clapped  their  hands  at  her,  but  not  to  hiss  her  out  of 
place,  we  know  not ;  but  in  our  opinion  (which  they  will  probably  rej 
as  bigoted  and  uncharitable)  they  have  covered  themselves  with  disgrao( 

The  last  celebrity  is  Mr  Spurgeon,  whom,  with  s\l  his  faults,  >^e  esta 
and  who  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  be  the  instrument,  wherever  he  pread 
of  much  spiritual  good.  He  has  a  splendid  voice,  an  excellent — albeit 
casionally  a  theatrical — manner,  and  a  natural,  forcible  style.  We  say 
in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  the  only  sermon  of  his  we  happened  to  hear  was 
unfavourable  specimen  of  his  preaching  powers.  It  professed  to  be 
allegory,  and  was  deficient  in  simplicity  and  directness. 

Who  next  ?  Is  there  not  danger  of  our  people  becoming  too  Athenij 
their  temperament,  and  going  constantly  about  in  search  of  novelty  ? 
modus  in  rebus. 
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THE  DESIRE  OP  ALL  NATIONS  ;    BEING  A  CHAPTER  ON 
EXPERIMENTAL  EVIDENCE. 

EN  the  Jews,  on  their  return  from  captivity,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
•nd  temple,  the  old  men — who  remembered  the  first,  and  in  the  days  of 
r  youth  had  gazed  on  it  with  wonder,  regarding  it  as  their  country's 
idest  distinction — grieved  and  wept,  till  the  noise  of  their  weeping  almost 
svned  the  shouts  of  joy  raised  by  younger  men.  And  when  the  building 
interrupted,  through  the  malice  of  foes,  and  the  first  excitement  had 
^ided,  these  despairing  feelings  gathered  strength :  many  began  to  say 
t  the  proper  time — the  time  predicted — had  not  yet  come  ;  and  that  the 
''<inistances  of  the  people,  just  newly  restored,  did  not  admit  of  labour 
I  expenditure.  But  God,  by  the  prophet  Haggai,  commanded  them  to 
ame  their  labours,  because  the-  glory  of  the  latter  house  was  not  to  lie  in 
ernal  magnificence,  in  gold  or  in  costly  architecture,  but  in  the  presence 
'^^  great  Messiah — the  "  Desire  of  Nations." 

The  Messiah's  claim  to  this  title  is  very  obvious.  The  Jews,  before 
nst,  admitted  it.  Because  the  original  word  is  plural,  some  prefer  the 
nslation  "  desirable  things,"  and  explain  by  referring  to  the  silver  and 
id  which  the  Gentiles  were  to  bring  into  the  house  of  God.  But  this 
nple  never  received  such  an  accession  of  wealth,  as  qn  that  account  to  be 
)re  glorious  than  the  former,  which  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  in  connection 
th  this  "  desire."  Li  that  view,  indeed,  it  was  immeasurably  inferior. 
^^i  hesides  its  comparative  poverty,  it  wanted  many  other  glories  of  the 
'cient  temple.  There  was  no  cherubic  glory,  no  oracle,  no  Urim  and 
hummim,  no  ark  of  the  covenant,  with  its  copy  of  the  Law  and  Aaron's 
'^  that  budded,  and  the  golden  pot  of  manna ;  and,  above  all,  no  spirit  of 
i'ophecy  waked  its  slumbering  echoes  as  of  old.  The  voice  was  silent 
min  the  shrine.  It  had  long  since  died  away,  and  was  numbered  with 
^6  glories  of  the  past.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  elements  of  inferiority,  are 
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we  to  be  told  that  any  silver  and,  gold  that  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  J 
second  temple  could  make  it  superior  to  the  first?  No  !  Bnt  tell  us  I 
this  temple  is  to  be  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Him  for  whom  fa 
humanity  throughout  the  globe  thirsted  and  waited,  and  we  recognia 
glory  incomparable,  which  the  presence  of  earthly  wealth  cannot  impart,! 
its  absence  cannot  impair. 

The  title  belongs  to  Jesus.  It  is  one  of  His  many  crowns.  It  is  a  chi 
woven  by  the  hand  of  a  prophet-poet  for  the  Messiah's  brow.  Being  po«! 
and  of  the  loftiest  order,  the  title  is  to  be  construed  in  harmony  with 
poetic  spirit.  *'  Desire  of  all  nations  "  does  not  mean  that  Jesus  is  now 
ever  was,  or  will  be,  the  object  of  strictly  universal  desire.  He  shall, 
deed,  in  millennial  times,  become  so,  or  nearly  so ;  yet  we  do  not  ne 
anticipate  those  times  to  find  a  full  explanation  or  resolution  of  the 
When  anywhere  there  exists  a  great  necessity,  there,  in  the  poetic  stj 
said  to  be  a  thirst  or  desire  for  the  thing  which  is  adapted  to  that  neces 
and  this  even  where  the  subject  is  neither  intelligent  nor  sentient.  In 
t)f  drought,  we  do  not  merely  say  that  the  earth  needs  rain,  but  that 
parched  grounds  thirsts  for  it,  as  if  each  gaping  rent  were  an  open 
towards  heaven  supplicating  the  required  supply.  Now  there  is  in 
Christ  such  an  adaptation  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  mankind,  so  univi 
a  need  of  Him,  that  we  can  easily,  and  without  drawing  much  on  the 
gination,  rise  from  the  prosaic  thought  of  the  earth's  need  to  the  eai 
desire,  and  imagine  each  &.lse  system  and  cruel  rite  a  tongue  givio] 
ance  to  it. 

The  theme,  then,  embodied  in  the  title  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
article  is, — That  there  is  a  wondrous  correspondence  betweex 

PRESSINU  NECESSITIES  OP  MAN  AND  THE  SUPPLIES  OF  ChRIST  OR  ChRISTU 
— SUCH   A  CORRESPONDENCE   AS  SETS  THE  SEAL  OF  DiVINE  AUTHORSBII 

THE  SYSTEM.  The  subject  is  a  branch  of  Christian  evidence,  which  cai 
conviction  to  thousands  who  know  nothing  about  historic  testimony, 
such  like  learned  proof.  It  is  the  most  satisfying  even  to  the  learned. 
argument  is  bound  up  in  Christian  experience,  and  is  therefore  called 
perimental  proof.  It  lies  ever  close  at  hand  in  the  Christian  conscioasni 
and  many  a  learned  saint  has  pillowed  his  head  on  it  in  the  houroftem] 
tion,  when  other  supports  have  given  way,  and  elaborate  arguments  1 
been  forgotten,  or  the  mind  has  been  too  feeble  to  grasp  them.  The  ii 
ment  stands  thus : — ^If  I  shall  find  in  this  Gospel  that  which  exactlr 
fully  meets  all  my  spiritual  wants ;  if  the  voice  from  the  Gospel  with 
answer  to  the  demands,  the  cries,  the  cravings  of  the  nature  within ;  if 
Gospel  alone  do  all  this ;  if  it  have  no  rival  here — ^what  is  the  conclasiofi 
which  I  must  come  1  That  He  who  made  the  heart,  who  knows  its  dm 
and  has  power  to  meet  them,  also  made  the  book,  and  made  it  with  His 
on  the  wants  of  man.  Such  is  the  simple  argument  r  and  we  are  certain 
conclusion  is  just,  provided  the  facts  or  premises  be  as  now  stated.  Let 
examine ;  and  in  order  to  do  so  fairly,  we  shall  go  over,  one  by  one,  what^ 
conceive  to  be  the  great  necessities  of  humanity. 

The  first  great  necessity  of  humanity  is  pardon  and  recaneiliathn. — The  ciri 
this  is  as  universal  as  a  conscience  is.  The  latter  faculty  is,  indeed,  o^ 
in  a  state  of  slumber.  But  its  first  cry  on  awakening — ^and  it  may  be  i 
agonising  one — ^is  a  cry  for  pardon  and  peace.  In  vain  do  yon  look  fori 
region,  or  tribe,  or  age,  in  which  this  necessity  is  unknown.  Even  the  ^ 
and  monstrous  forms  of  religion  that  prevail  in  heathen  lands,  prove  tic 
universal  instinct  that  leads  men,  though  in  modes  most  absurd,  to  seek  tl» 
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)lj  of  this  great  need.  '^  Eacb  of  these  false  religions  is  a  painful  crj  of 
soul,  torn  from  its  centre,  and  separated  from  its  object.  It  is  a  despoiled 
tence,  which,  in  seeking  to  clothe  itself,  seizes  upon  the  first  rags  it  can 
.  It  is  a  disordered  spirit  which,  in  the  ardour  of  its  thirst,  plunges,  all 
dng,  into  fetid  and  troubled  waters.  It  is  an  exile,  who,  in  seeking  the 
I  to  his  native  land,  buries  himself  in  frightful  deserts."* 
ide  by  side  with  the  monstrosities  of  heathenism,  its  animal,  and  alas ! 
mman  sacrifices,  may  be  placed  the  fine  speculations  of  our  philosophers 
irding  the  benevolence  of  God ;  the  monkish  system  of  penance,  or 
ishing  the  body ;  and  the  legal  or  moral  system,  with  its  round  of  ez- 
al  duties,  cleansed  from  the  imperfectio]^  that  is  human  by  a  few  peni- 
ial  tears. — Side  by  side,  we  have  said,  not  because  equally  irrational  and 
iBtroas.  No  !  Bat  because  equally  evincing  the  necessity,  and  equally 
Dg  to  meet  it*  We  need  present  no  elaborate  proof  of  this.  What  com- 
can  a  soul,  looking  out  for  the  supply  of  the  necessity  in  question,  find 
view  of  the  benevolence  of  God  which  requires  Him  to  be  blind  to  His 
ice  ?  What  comfort  in  the  idea  of  obedience  now,  which  yet  leaves  our 
I  disobedience  all  where  it  was  ?  The  best  obedience  we  can  give  is  due 
he  hour  in  which  it  is  given.  And  the  best  is  defective.  Nor  will  sin- 
ity  or  tears  supply  the  defect.  To  believe  otherwise,  we  must  have 
mer  ideas  of  the  law  and  government  of  God,  than  we  dare  to  attach 
aoT  human  law  and  government  whatever.  A  thoroughly  awakened 
ad  never  can  be  satisBed  with  these  things — in  point  of  fact,  never  is. 
terable  comforters !  it  exclaims,  and  continues  to  look  eagerly  around  for 
t  which  answers  to  its  need. 

iut  in  the  midst  of  the  i^ilure  of  all  human  plans,  the  Gospel  interposes 
ii  its  glorious  scheme  of  pardon, — a  scheme  with  which  the  mind  of  the 
it  fastidious,  and  the  conscience  most  fully  alive  to  the  claims  of  the 
ine  law,  maj  at  once  and  for  ever  close.  One  feels,  when  he  gets  to 
resting-place,  and  examines  its  foundations,  that  if  he  had  a  thousand 
is  he  could  trust  them  all  here;  because  here  mercy  and  truth,  elsewhere-^ 
t  is,  in  all  human  schemes — unholily  dissevered,  meet  together ;  because 
e  righteousness  and  peace,  elsewhere  by  hum^n  devices  kept  asunder, 
I  made  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  mutual  hostility,  have  kissed  each  other 
toty  harmony.  The  case  of  the  poet  Cowper,  though  well  known,  pre- 
ti  so  complete  an  illustration  of  what  we  have  advanced,  that  we  shall 
sent  it  again.  He  had  been  long  agitated.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  the  happy 
iod  which  was  to  shake  off  my  fetters  was  now  arrived.  I  flung  myself 
)  a  chair  near  the  window,  and  seeing  a  Bible  there,  ventured  once  more 
ipply  to  it  for  instruction  and  comfort.  The  first  verse  I  saw  was  the 
h  of  the  8d  of  Romans : — *  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
ough  faith  in  His  blood.'  Immediately  I  received  strength  to  believe, 
I  the  full  beam  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  upon  me ;  I  saw  the 
Bciency  of  the  atonement  He  had  made  for  my  pardon  and  justification. 
less  the  Almighty  arm  had  been  under  me,  I  think  I  should  have  been 
arwhelmed  with  gratitude  and  joy.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  my 
ice  choked  with  transport.  I  could  only  look  up  to  heaven  in  silent  fear, 
Jrwhelmed  with  love  and  wonder.  I  lost  no  opportunity  of  repairing  to 
hrone  of  grace,  but  fiew  to  it  with  an  earnestness  irresistible,  and  never 
be  satisfied."  Now,  suppose  any  one  had  said  to  Cowper,  while  rejoicing 
^  his  pardon  and  peace, — ^The  soheme,  for  all  that,  may  not  be  true— would 
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not  the  delivered  man  have  thus  replied  ? — "  Say  so  if  you  choose ;  1 
thing  I  know,  the  scheme  meets  my  need ;  it  alone  meets  my  need;  and 
step  from  that  to  the  conviction  of  its  truth  is  neither  far  nor  difficult  to  tall 

Another  great  necessity  of  humanity  is  deliverance  from   the   thraldom, 
sin. — ^This  necessity  is  just  about  as  great  as  the  first.     Like  the  first, 
it  is  universally  experienced.     It  is,  however,  less  widely  felt  than  the 
because  the  mind  is  unnaturally  in  love  with  the  bondage.     At  the  i 
time,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  little  enlightenment,  even  though  it  fail  far  sii 
of  true  spiritual  enlightenment,  the  bondage  is  seen  and  felt  too.    This 
point  to  which  we  would  call  special  attention.     It  is  too  commoDly 
looked.     The  student  of  human  nature,  sitting  in  his  closet,  feels  that 
reason  and  his  nobler  aspirations  are  chained  down  by  sense,  by  appi 
and  passion.     He  knows  that  his  moral  constitution  has  suffered  some 
shock ;  that  his  inferior  nature  has  rebelled,  asserts  the  supremacy,  and 
often  obtains  it.     Even  the  wiser  heathen  could  say,  "  We  see  the  g 
and  approve,  and  yet  pursue  the  wrong ;"  which  is  just  a  faint  anticipal 
of  Paul's  "  law  in  the  members  warring  against  the  law  in  the  mind." 
same  student  may  look  abroad  on  humanity  as  it  now  is — he  may 
amid  the  moral  ruins  of  our  nature,  as  the  traveller  amid  the  ruins  of 
Bome  or  Athens,  and  in  the  broken  columns  and  disjointed  fragments 
surround  him,  may  find  unmistakeable  traces  of  ancient  glory,  and  he 
sigh  for  some  power  adequate  to  restore  it.     What  is  it,  he  may  exck 
that  has  wrought  this  ruin,  that  has  overthrown  this  once  fair  tempi 
humanity  ?     And  a  voice  from  the  ruins  themselves,  and  from  all  the  reo 
of  the  past,  will  cry,    "  It  is  sin.      The  great  necessity   of  humanit 
freedom  from  sin.     Secure  this,  and  you  build  up  those  ruins,  reclaim  tl 
wastes,  and  restore  the  golden  age." 

Accordingly,  students  of  human  nature,  philosophers,  legislators,  pM 
thropists,  moralists,  have  invented  various  plans  for  curbing,  if  not  subdi 
this  great  evil  in  themselves  and  in  the  world  at  large.     They  have  dn 
up  skilful  arguments  against  it.     They  have  spoken  of  its  native  hatd 
ness,  and  of  its  dismal  consequences,  As  well  as  of  the  native  beaotj 
virtue,  and  its  happy  results.     Their  premises  are  sound ;  their  cooch 
just ;  their  pictures  of  vice  most  faithful  and  hideous,  and  of  virtue 
beautiful  and  true.     But  their  reasonings,  and  the  small  success  achi« 
by  them,  prove  only  that  the  philosophers  are  like  the  physicians  in 
land  when  that  dread  plague  from  the  distant  East,  with  which  we  arei 
unhappily  familiar,  rages  in  the  midst  of  us.     The  physicians  know  l 
men  suffer  under  a  terrible  scourge,  but  they  know  not  its  cure.    Thev 
trace  its  fearful  course  as  it  rides  upon  winds,  or  bears  up  against  them-^ 
it  climbs  over  mountains,  and  sweeps  across  oceans ;  they  can  state  some 
the  conditions  under  which  the  disease  is  most  powerful ;  they  can  descri 
the  appearance  and  the  agony  of  the  victim,  but  none  of  their  specifics  a 
cure  him.     Just  so,  all  arguments,  all  high  resolves,  all  moral  lessons 
human  wisdom,  have  signally  failed  to  cure,  we  had  almost  said  to  check,  ti 
evil  of  sin.     In  the  wild  uproar  of  passion,  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  thei 
things  are  like  Samson's  withs,  broken  in  a  moment  when  the  slumberii 
giant  essays  his  strength.     Or  they  are  like  feeble  barriers  built  across ' 
stream,  which  seem  to  confine  it,  or  direct  its  course,  as  long  as  it  ^o^ 
within  the  limits  of  a  summer  brook,  but  which,  in  the  mighty  inundatitf 
of  some  wintry  tempest,  are  swept  away  as  easily  as  the  reeds  and  brancli* 
that  are  seen  whirling  in  its  waters. 

Well   those  readers   can   understand  these  things,    who,   having  been 
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bned  to  a  sense  of  sin,  have,  on  legal  principles,  tried  to  subdue  it,  and 
I  been  overthrown,  and  overthrown,  again  and  again,  till  they  have  been 
ist  brought  to  abandon  the  contest,  and  lie  down  in  despair.  But  in 
great  emergency  the  Gospel  once  more  interferes.  It  describes  the 
use;  it  makes  it  even  more  awful  than  the  philosophers  or  worldly 
ieians  did ;  and  it  does  what  they  could  not  do — ^it  proclaims  the  cure. 
Fts  the  cross  again,  with  the  inscription  over  it — "  By  His  stripes  ye 
liealed," — by  the  stripes  of  a  bleeding  Redeemer.  From  these  stripes 
jfferings  a  set  of  motives — moral  forces  altogether  new,  and  of  a  potency 
Tto  unknown — spring  into  being,  one  of  which  is  the  constraining  love  of 
St,  which  has  subdued  more  hearts,  and  many  of  these  hearts  of  the 

depraved,  than  all  the  forces  of  philosophy  combined,  the  triumphs 
bich,  indeed,  in  any  single  instance,  have  yet  to  be  proved.  Nor  is 
all.  These  new  and  potent  forces  are  not  left  to  operate  alone.  The 
I  has  secured  a  spiritual  agency  for  the  effectual  application  of  them, 
ao  nation  ever  rose  from  barbarism  into  civilisation  by  efforts  from 
in — ^as  the  civilising  power  has  ever  come  from  without,  so  no  indi- 
al  rises  from  a  state  of  depravity  into  holiness  by  the  unaided  strivings 
is  own  spirit.  Therefore  Christianity  provides  an  external  and  omni- 
Qt  agency,  as  well  as  supplies  the  motives ;  and  in  this  way,  a  second 
i  it  completely  meets  the  need  of  man.  It  comes  in  and  says  to  the  poor 
tr,  "  I  will,  be  thou  clean."  It  stands  at  the  grave  wherein  is  spiritual 
tb;  and,  calling  its  tenant  forth,  bids  ^'  loose  him  and  let  him  go."  And 
i  the  man  who  has  been  the  subject  of  such  power  stand  in  need  of  ar- 
ients,  or  is  he  likely  to  be  moved  from  his  faith  by  anything  sceptics  can 
?  No ;  he  says,  "  I  want  no^roq/*of  this  Divine  power.  I  know  it.  It  is 
of  my  consciousness — of  my  being.  Ah  !  say  if  you  will  that  Chris- 
ity  still  may  not  be  true  ;  this  I  know,  that  it  has  a  second  time,  when 
lad  failed  beside,  met  my  great  need, — and  again  I  say,  the  step  from 
to  the  conviction  of  its  truth  is  neither  long  nor  difficult  to  take." 

third  great  necessity  of  humanity  is  support  under  trouble, — Trouble  is 
rersal,  and  so  also  is  the  need  of  support  under  it.  "  Man  is  born  to 
ible  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  He  is  "  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble." 
21  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  cares  and  sorrows  attend  him.  Sometimes 
5e  are  less  numerous  and  oppressive  than  at  other  times,  but  seldom  or 
eris  he  altogether  free  from  them.  Not  unfrequently  they  gather  around 
I  like  the  clouds  around  the  wayfaring  man,  when  the  gloom  thickens 
fy  moment,  till  only  the  winged  lightning  illumines  his  path,  now  gleam- 
athwart  it,  and  again  leaving  him  in  darkness,  as  he  plods  on  his  weary 
f  amid  the  elemental  strife. 

>^nd  what,  we  ask  here  again,  say  the  students  of  man's  moral  economy 
his  condition  of  humanity  ?  How  do  they  propose  to  meet  this  neces- 
•  Speak,  ye  wise  ones  of  the  earth  !  How  do  you  propose  to  dry  the 
fs  of  our  weeping  nature'?  What  word  of  consolation  have  ye  for 
;tted  hope^  and  broken  hearts  ?  One  school  says,  *'  Bear  with  patience 
vitable  ills.  Murmuring  may  make  them  worse  ;  it  never  can  cure 
'"^•"  Small  comfort  this,  to  tell  us  that  our  woes  are  inevitable  and  incur- 
®-  Let  us  away  from  this  stoical  school.  It  has  got  nothing  to  meet 
f  need ;  yet  that  nothing  was  the  all  of  many  of  the  master  minds  of  an- 
^^J !  Another  school  cries,  "  Drown  your  cares ;  forget  your  woes. 
'^  while  you  may.  Eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  you  die."  Base,  earth- 
^  philosophy,  fit  for  beasts  that  perish,  but  not  for  men,  is  it  thus  you 
)ck  our  woes  !     Yet  this  was  all  another  large  section  of  the  wisdom  of 
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antiquity  had  to  offer  in  answer  to  the  sufferer's  cry  !     Let  ns,  theo,  leai 
the  schools  and  repair  to  the  oracle  of  Christ,  and  ask  there  if  there  he  a]i| 
thing  to  meet  this  pressing  want?     Yes,  it  replies, — these  sorrows  eoi 
from  no  hlind  fate,  but  from  paternal  wisdom  and  love.     O,  poor  suffen 
thy  Father  in  heaven  appoints  thy  sufferings.     He  regulates  them  asi 
time,  number,  pressure,  and  duration.     His  design  is  the  design  of  the  Iq 
bandman,  when  he  prunes  the  vine  to  make  it  fruitful ;  the  design  of  thei 
finer,  when  he  puts  the  silver  and  the  gold  in  his  crucible  to  refine  them;  I 
design  of  the  sculptor,  when  he  hews  and  polishes  his  marble,*  to  bring  oo^ 
it  symmetry  and  beauty,  which  may  witness  to  his  skill  and  his  care,    ii 
the  issue  will  be  the  perfecting  of  thy  character,  the  ripening  of  thy 
and  the  polishing  of  thee  to  be  "  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  thj  God  "  ab( 
Then  thy  sufferings  are  not  penal,  but  disciplinary  only.     Jesus,  by  dji 
has  secured  that.     He  bare  thy  sins  in  His  own  body  on'  the  tree  ;  and 
asmuch  as  thou  must  still  suffer  awhile,  that  Almighty  Saviour  who 
carried  thy  humanity  into  heaven,  pledges  Himself  that  He  will  sympati 
with  and  shield  thee  in  the  time  of  trial  and  of  conilict.     ^'  In  the  woii 
He  says,  '^  thou  hast  tribulation  ;  but  in  Me,  peace." 

Such  is  the  answer  which  the  Christian  oracle  gives  to  this  demand  of 
nature ;  such  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  our  pressing  need, — an  adi 
tation  so  complete,  that  poor  sorrowing  humanity  has  been  enabled  by  it,i 
only  to  bear  its  trials,  but  to  acquiesce  in  them, — not  only  to  acquiesce 
them,  but  to  rejoice  in  them,  and  finally  to  triumph  over  them.  Now 
maintain  that  these  things  meet  in  no  sufferer  but  in  the  Christian  suffc 
Philosophy  may  bear  and,  afler  a  fashion,  acquiesce ;  but  it  cannot  o 
mand  the  joy  and  the  triumph.  It  cannot  say,  with  Paul,  *'  Most  gla 
therefore,  will  I  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  mayi 
on  me."  The  only  faith  that  meets  the  suffering  condition  of  man  isi 
Christian  faith.  "  Say,  if  you  choose  now,  that  for  all  that  Christianitja 
not  be  true ;  this  I  know,"  says  the  man  of  experience,  "  it  has  now  a  dl 
time  met  my  great  need  when  nothing  else  could.  It  has  given  me  a 
for  my  sorrows,  when  I  had  appealed  to  the  world  and  its  systems  in  ti 

The  fourth  and  last  great  necessiti/  of  humanity  is  deliverance  from  Hie  fiar 
death. — Strong  is  this  fear.  Even  when  we  see  death  in  others,  a  certi 
fear  possesses  the  mind  which  we  cannot  shake  off.  Its  precursors  are  sk 
ing — the  pale  countenance,. and  sharpening  features,  and  heavy  respirati 
and  inarticulate  voice.  Its  actual  presence  is  oppressive  when  all  is  sil 
within  the  room,  and  the  friend  we  have  been  watching  breathes  no  m 
Its  immediate  results,  as  seen  in  the  coffin,  and  the  mourners,  and  the  gr 
with  its  darkness  and  corruption,  have  in  them  not  st  little  from  which  fi«i 
and  blood  revolt.  And  where  may  that  spirit  be  that  has  just  left  itsdal 
tabernacle?  In  what  direction  has  it  taken  its  flight?  Where  dwells! 
now,  and  with  whom?  i 

But  if  death  have  in  it  something  awfully  solemn  and  alarming,  ere^ 
when  seen  in  others,  what  must  be  the  terror  occasioned  by  his  assault  o| 
ourselves,  or  by  the  prospect  of  it,  when  all  his  precursors  will  be  seen  it 
us ;  when  our  countenance  will  change,  our  speech  fail,  and  onr  pulse  bal 
feebly  and  irregularly  as  it  approaches  its  term;  when  weeping  friends  stani 
around  us,  adding  to  our  grief  by  the  exhibition  of  their  own,  and  watch  k 
a  sign  when  a  word  can  no  longer  be  had.  In  that  dread  hour  we  must 
leave  our  friends,  however  dear  and  however  dependent.  All  our  plans  aoii 
pursuits  must  be  abandoned.  The  student  is  torn  from  his  books;  ti* 
merchant  from  his  gains;   the  husbandman  from  his  fields 3  the  mioiiter 
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1  bis  pulpit  and  his  people ;  the  husband  from  his  wife,  and  the  father 
1  his  child;  and  man  universally  from  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the 
ity  of  earth,  and  special  attractiveness  of  chosen  spots.  O  death,  ter- 
e  is  the  disruption  which  thou  makest !  Thou  art,  indeed,  king  of 
ors !  It  is  true  there  are  in  the  world  certain  heirs  of  woe,  to  whom  the 
id  never  has  been  kindly,  to  whom  it  has  given  almost  no  ties,  and  who, 
•efore,  do  not  fear  the  disruptions  which  death  occasions.  These  might 
:  to  the  grave  as  an  asylum  for  the  wretched,  and  to  death  as  the  termina- 
of  woe,  were  it  not  for  the  undefined  something  beyond.  That  fills 
B  with  dread.  It  is  appointed  to  man  once  to  die,  and  after  death  the 
jment.  Death  may  land  a  man — ^it  certainly  shall  land  the  wicked — on 
gion  of  woe,  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  ; 
re  the  star  of  hope  never  rises  above  the  horizon  of  gloom,  and  the  in- 
itants  "  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  that  is  poured  out  with- 
mixture  into  the  cup  of  His  indignation,  and  are  tormented  with  fire  and 
Mtone,  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up*  for  ever  and  ever, 
they  have  no  rest,  day  nor  night."  This  is  the  second  death,  the  pro- 
ton of  whose  shadow  lends  to  the  first  its  awful  terrors.  As  the  slave 
ibles  under  the  dread  of  the  taskmaster,  so  crouches  humanity  under 
dread  of  death.  As  the  lash,  indeed,  is  not  always  present  to  the  poor 
re's  mind,  and  may  sometimes  be  altogether  forgotten,  when  he  is  allowed 
}teal  a  few  moments  of  rest  and  domestic  quiet  of  the  kind  his  condition 
m ;  so  neither  is  death  always  present  to  man's  mind.  He  contrives  to 
!et  it.  But  anything  that  is  fitted  to  recall  the  idea  of  the  king  of  terrors, 
in  a  moment*,  in  the  midst  of  happiness,  sadden  his  countenance  and 
ace  his  song.  The  shadow  of  the  drea<^  foe,  whom  he  knows  he  must 
i  at  one  part  of  his  journey,  has  come  over  his  spirit ;  and  he  is  seen 
K  the  slave  of  a  mysterious  power  he  cannot  understand,  nor  resist,  nor 
le. 

^hat  noy7  are  the  requisites  of  any  system  that  shall  claim  to  meet  this 
d  of  man  ?  Man  cannot  be  delivered  from  the  fear  of  death — if  his  mind 
^lightened  at  all — till  assured  that  Divine  justice  is  satisfied,  and  God 
>nciled.  Moreover,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  deliver  from  this  fear,  if 
le  great  friend  had  tried  his  strength  with  death,  had'  vanquished  him  in 
'  natore  and  in  our  name,  had  deprived  him  of  the  chief  element  of  his 
wr,  so  as  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  use  it  in  any  future  contest ; 

I  promised,  in  addition,  to  be  with  u^  in  our  contest  with  the  already 
ikened  foe,  giving  us  all  the  advantage  of  his  sympathy,  and  skill,  and 
>erience — nay,  had  given  a  pledge  of  the  entire  subversion  of  the  empire 
the  grave. 

These  requisites  meet  in  Christ,  and  in  Christ  alone.  He  has  died ;  and 
nne  justice  is  satisfied  and  God  reconciled.  Jesus  has  died;  and  in 
i  person  a  gi*eat  Friend  of  ours  has  vanquished  death  and  extracted  his 
^gi  and,  having  overcome  him  for  us.  He  has  promised  to  overcome  him 
us  and  by  us.  Jesus  has  died  and  risen;  and  He  may  now  be  heard 
claiming  from  His  throne,  "  O  Death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues  :  O  Grave,  I 

II  be  thy  destruction.  Repentance  shall  be  hid  from  mine  eyes.  So  when 
8  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality,  then 
^l  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
itory." 

And  how  many  have  proved  this  deliverance  from  death  and  the  fear  of 
<^th !  Not  to  speak  of  Scripture  examples  which  abound,  let  us  instance 
w  or  two  modern  cases.     The  great  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  was  nearly  all 
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bis  lifetime  afflicted  with  the  fear  of  death.     He  found  peace  at  last  in  cl^ 
views  of  Christ  and  His  atoniog  death.     The  great  moralist  saw  in  Je 
alone  those  requisites  that  furnished  him  with  a  peaceful  piUow  for  his  dij 
head.     The  illustrious  naturalist  Boyle  was  long  a  martyr  to  the  same 
He  dreaded,  he  said,  the  physical  pain  of  dying.     He  dreaded  the  spirij 
results  of  death.     But  when  the  dreaded  foe  came,  the  Christian  philosop 
wondered  that  his  aspect  was  so  mild,  and  his  touch  so  gentle.     J 
whom  he  believed,  at  the  close  dispelled  his  fears.     He  slept,  and  never  la 
the  dreaded  struggle.     '*  So  giveth  He  His  beloved  sleep."     We  knoi 
examples  of  this  ^ind  that  havfe  been  furnished  by  ancient  heathen  or  md 
infidels.     Hear  the  mournful  dying  cry  of  Aristotle,  that  chief  of  ant 
sages  :  "  Helpless  came  I  into  the  world  ;  in  anxiety  I  have  lived  in  ii 
perturbation  I  am  going  out  of  it.     Cause  of  Causes  pity  me  I "     "  Now 
if  you  choose,  that  for  all  this  Christianity  may  not  be  true ;  this  I  kni 
says  the  dying  Christian,  "  that  it  has  this  time  also  met  my  great  need, 
have  found  it  a  thing  to  live  with,  and  a  thing  to  die  with  ;  and  the 
from  this  to  the  conviction  of  its  truth  is  neither  far  nor  diflBcult  to  ti 
There  is  in  Jesus  that  for  which  humanity  unconsciously  thirsts. 
Thou  art  the  Desire  of  nations;  Thou  art  also  mine  J" 
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That  there  is  diversity  of  character  among  hearers  of  the  Word  is  prt 
to  every  observer.     What  we  purpose  in  this  article,  is  briefly  to  classifyl 
describe  some  of  the  chief  varieties.     We  adopt  the  following  divisi 
— 1st,  The  careless;  2dly,  the  curious;  3dly,  the  critical;  4thly,  the 
tious  ;  and  5thly,  the  considerate. 

There  are  the  careless  hearers. — Those  who  form  this  class  attend  clii 
from  the  force  of  early  habit ;  or  from  conformity  to  prevailing  oustomj' 
from  deference  to  the  wishes  of  parents  and  guardians  ;  or  from  a  wisi 
court  popular  favour ;  or,  finally,  from  a  desire  to  spend  an  hour  that 
otherwise  hang  heavily  on  their  hands.     But,  although  in  the  house  of  G 
they  are  uninterested  and  inattentive.     Such  persons  are  easily  <liscerDei 
an  audience.     You  will  know  them  by  the  fidgety  motions  of  the  outer  d 
by  the  unsteady,  wandering,  restless  eye  ;  and  by  the  drowsy  stupor  w 
they  rather  invite  than  repel,  and  which  leads  them  to  convert  the  houf 
God  into  a  dormitory,  and  the  pew  into  a  bed !    To  such  hearers  all  preach^ 
sermons,  and  doctrines  are  very  much  alike.     It  is  the  same  to  them  wbetl 
the  minister  is  orthodox  or  heterodox ;  whether  he  preaches  truth  or  em 
whether  he  treats  them  to  dull  dry-as-dust  homilies,  or  soul-saving  veritie 
whether  he  is  a  workman  who  needs  not  to  be  ashamed,  or  a  mere  hirelii 
whose  aim  is  to  fleece  rather  than  to  feed  the  flock.     To  these  you  ma 
mit  the  most  cogent  arguments,  narrate  the  most  touching  incidents,  i 
scribe  the  most  afiecling  scenes,  and  address  the  most  stirring  appeali 
to  no  purpose.     They  either  don't  hear  you,  or  hearing,  don't  regard  yfl 
They  are  like  the  town  of  Mansiul,  when  Captain  Boanerges  command 
his  trumpeter  to  summon  it  to  surrender : — "  The  trumpeter,"  says  Bonja^ 
"  whose  name  was  Take-heed-what-ye-hear,  went  up,  as  he  was  commaDW 
to  Ear-gate,  and  there  sounded  his  trumpet  for  a  hearing ;  but  there  wa^flj* 
one  that  gave  answer  or  regard."     Reader,  if  thus  you  listen  to  the  sound  w 
the  Gospel,  we  bring  no  railing  accusation  against  you  when  we  sar,  jw 
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a  careless  hearer  i  To  the  prescriptions  of  the  physician  for  the  re- 
irj  of  your  bodily  health,  .and  to  the  lawyer  who  advocates  a  cause  upon 
issue  of  which  your  honour,  your  interest,  or  your  life  is  suspended, 
listen  eagerly;  and  will  you  give  a  careless  hearing  to  the  servants  of 
Most  High  God,  when  they  show  you  the  way  of  salvation  f 
"here  are  the  curious  hearers, — They  are  easily  dissatisfied,  and  soon  weary 
vhat  is  plain^  practical,  and  pointed.  They  manifest  an  ill-suppressed 
rsion  to  whatever  seems  old,  stereotype,  and  common-place.  Athenian - 
)  they  are  ever  in  quest  of  something  new,  strange,  and  startling, 
elty,  eccentricity,  and  even  bombast,  command  their  admiration,  but  not 
solid,  enduring  truth.  They  hear  the  Word  to  be  tickled  rather  than 
ructed,  pleased  rather  than  profited,  amused  rather  than  converted. 
iy  wander  3:om  church  to  church,  from  one  preacher  to  another,  gener- 
best  pleased  with  the  last,  but  only  till  his  attractions  are  eclipsed  by 
next!  In  short,  they  are  preacher-hunters,  rather  than  truth-seekers 
ruth-finders.  Curious  hearers,  suffer  the  word  of  exhortation  I  Your 
I  curiosity,  with  the  rambling  movements  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  not 
f  highly  unbecoming,  but  altogether  dissipating,  and  never  likely  to  lead 
leneficial  results.  If  man  is  only  the  channel  of  grace,  and  grace  itself 
torn  God,  you  are  most  likely  to  find  it  where  God  in  His  providence  is 
inly  pointing  you  to  some  settled  ministry.  "  As  a  bird  that  wandereth 
m  her  nest,  so  is  a  man  that  wandereth  from  his  place."  There  is  a  story 
iofa  lady,  who  was  much  impressed  on  a  sacramental  occasion  under  a 
Don  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine.  Having  ascertained  who  he  was, 
went  next  Sabbath  to  his  own  place  of  worship  to  hear  him ;  but  feeling 
e  of  those  strong  impressions  she  experienced  on  the  former  Sabbath,  she 
ed  on  Mr  Erskine,  and  asked  what  might  be  the  reason  of  such  a  differ- 
B  in  her  feelings.  He  replied,  "  Madam,  the  reason  is  this,  last  Sabbath 
went  to  hear  Jesus  Christ,  but  to-day  you  have  come  to  hear  Ebenezer 
tine,"  In  other  words,  she  found,  what  every  carious  hearer  will  one 
discover,  that  man  and  his  works  only  disappoint  us. 
^Aere  are  the  critical  hearers. — ^Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  here,  that  we 
&r  from  condemning  the  legitimate  exercise  of  critical  skill  in  the  hear- 
i  of  sermons.  This,  within  certain  limits,  is  to  be  applauded  rather  than 
'sored,  since  the  more  intelligent  a  congregation  becomes,  it  will  appear 
their  growing  ability  to  appreciate  the  merits  or  detect  the  defects  of  one 
fflon  as  compared  with  another.  And  this  can  scarcely  fail  to  operate 
'efieially  upon  both  teacher  and  taught.  What  we  condemn  is  not  the 
1  but  the  abuse  of  criticism ;  and  the  use,  if  not  humbly  and  carefully 
'rcised,is.sure  to  degenerate  into  the  abuse.  The  question  then  is.  When 
t  abused  f  Unquestionably  it  is  abused  when  it  is  employed  not  about 
'  ^^ter^  but  about  the  person  and  manner  of  the  preacher.  In  this  way 
'^7  estimate  a  preacher  precisely  as  they  would  a  theatrical  performer — 
^^  one  plays  in  the  pulpit,  the  other  on  the  stage  ;  and  that  is  all  the  dif- 
"ence  they  put  between  them."  With  these  low  and  unworthy  notions  of 
-  office,  they  erect  their  tribunal  and  pronounce  theiir  verdict.  One 
eacher  is  applauded  for  his  handsome  proportions,  his  good  voice,  and  his 
Ireful  gestures.  Another  is  censured  as  being  too  argumentative  or  too 
[rtative,  proud  of  his  gifts,  or  ostentatious  of  his  learning.  The  pronunci- 
lon  of  another  is  declared  to  be  vulgar,  his  voice  weak  or  unmusical,  and 
*  '"'^^^uer  undignified.  To  these  critics,  important  truths  impressively  put 
■p nothing;  the  dressing,  the  finery,  the  flowers,  and  figures  are  every- 
^'^Q ;  and  what  others  relish  as  food  they  nauseate  as  a  drug.     In  our  day 
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this  petty  criticism  is  decidedly  on  the  increase ;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  of 
dawdling,  endless  gossip  to  which  it  gives  rise  among  many  professi 
Christians!  Actuated  by  the  hypercritical  spirit,  they  judge  of  all  tl 
hear  by  a  vicious  standard  of  their  own,  and  invidiously  set  up  one  minil 
against  another,  so  that,  as  of  old,  '^  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  ll 
of  ApoUos,  and  another,  I  am  of  Cephas."  To  such  an  extent  are  nH 
persons  influenced  by  this  fastidiousness  in  hearing,  that  thej  can  8carei 
listen  with  composure  to  any  sermon  that  comes  not  from  their  own  favour 
idol.  The  career  of  the  late  Dr  Chalmers  will  supply  us  with  an  illusJ 
tion  in  point.  It  is  well  known  that  his  genius  and  eloquence,  during 
stay  in  Glasgow,  attracted  immense  crowds  to  his  church ;  and  the  feelin 
disappointment  when  a  stranger  entered  the  pulpit  was  but  too  visibti 
every  countenance  for  any  one  to  mistake  it.  On  one  occasion,  a  broi 
minister  having  exchanged  with  the  Doctor,  was  so  much  irritated  at  the: 
luctant  advance  of  the  assembling  auditory,  and  the  quick  retreat  of  m 
from  their  pews,  that  he  stood  up^  and,  addressing  the  congregation,  a 
"  We  shall  not  begin  the  public  worship  of  God  till  the  chaff  blows  o 
The  words  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  audience  remained  staLiioai 
under  the  severe  rebuke. 

There  are  the  captious  hearers. — This  class  cannot  listen  to  anything  wi 
wars  against  their  prejudices^  cannot  bear  to  hear  their  bosom  lasts  d 
demned,  and  are  mightily  offended  if  their  peculiar  views  are  exposed  I 
denounced.  Influenced  by  such  feelings,  they  are  constantly  on  the  yni 
to  oppose  whatever  may  be  at  variance  with  their  own  notions,  tastes^ 
predilections.  What  the  sacred  historian  says  of  the  Pharisees,  in  refere 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  is  true  to  the  letter  of  all  captious  hearers  i 
respect  to  their  minister.  "  They  lay  wait  for  him,  seeking  to  catch  soi 
thing  out  of  his  mouth  that  they  may  accuse  him  " — something  with  wii 
they  may  set  the  minister  at  variance  with  himself,  or  with  which  thej  d 
undermine  his  authority  and  counteract  his  influence.  Such  hearers  i 
like  competing  boys  on  the  academic  arena,  each  waiting  for  an  opportao 
to  correct  his  fellow ;  or  like  advocates  pitted  against  each  other  (» 
public  trial,  one  trying  how  he  may  best  demolish  the  arguments  of  I 
other ;  or  like  a  pack  of  blood-hounds  in  full  chase  of  their  prey,  that  tb 
may  seize  and  destroy  it.  To  them  "  the  minister  becomes  a  target,  anl 
fired  at  from  all  quarters,  and  upon  all  days,  Sabbaths  not  excepted.  Fn 
house,  and  shop,  and  wayside,  from  the  social  circle  and  club-room,  s\A 
barbed  arrows  come  flying  thick  and  fast,  and  there  is  no  avoidiDg  tlif 
Oh !  the  sins  of  Sabbath  night !  At  how  many  hearthstones  are  li 
(captious)  critics  picking  to  pieces  the  sermon,  and  exposing  the  uDgrace( 
manners  of  the  clerical  performer  /"  Of  all  hearers,  these  are  unquestioJ 
ably  the  worst.  God  pity  the  minister  who  is  confronted  -by  them;  ft 
neither  his  usefulness,  his  comfort,  nor  his  character  is  safe  in  their  hands! 

There  are  the  considerate  hearers, — Such  hearers  consider  more  what  is  sai 
than  how  it  is  said.  They  don't  listen  to  find  defects,  but  to  receive  instrao 
tion.  They  don't  reject  a  sermon  for  an  incorrect  pronunciation,  or  J 
awkward  sentence,  or  because  the  preacher's  voice  is  not  well-tuoed,  aa 
his  manner  indifferent.  They  may  not  be  insensible  to  these  things,  W 
they  do  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with  edification.  They  hear  the  ^«i* 
with  attention,  with  candour,  with  self-application,  under  a  deep  sensed 
their  responsibility,  and  with  a  deliberate  purpose  to  do  what  the  Word  en- 
joins. And  as  they  hear  doctrines  unfolded,  precepts  inculcated,  in"* 
tions  pressed,  warnings  tendered,  and  promises  explained,  they  say  each  ow 
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imself  and  herself,  This  is  a  doctrine  for  fn«,  and  I  mast  believe  it ;  this  is 
ecept  for  me,  and  I  must  obey  it ;  this  is  an  invitation  for  me,  and  I 
\,  accept  it ;  this  is  a  warning  for  me,  and  I  must  give  heed  to  it ;  this 
promise  for  me,  and  I  must  live  upon  it.  A  man  was  once  hearing 
ion  in  this  manner  described,  and  while  so  engaged  was  interested  and 
•essed.  On  retiring  from  the  sanctuary,  he  was  met  by  a  neighbour,  who 
to  him,  "Is  the  sermon  done?"  "No,"  said  he,  "  the  sermon  is  not 
J*  True,  indeed,  the  preacher  had  finished  his  discourse,  the  services 
\  over,  and  the  assembly  dispersed  ;  but  the  doctrines  expounded  and  the 
Js  enjoined  remained  to  be  pondered,  prayed  over,  and  practised  :  there- 
said  this  thoughtful  one,  "  The  sermon  is  not  done."  To  every  hearer 
e  Word  we  say,  "  Go  thoii  and  do  likewise."  W.  F. 


"THE  SCOTTISH  SECESSION  OF  1843."* 

Scottish  Secession  or  Disruption  of  1843  is  an  event  on  which  very 
milar  judgments  may  be  pronounced,  according  to  the  standard  by 
ih  it  is  tried ;  and  it  is  likely  that,  sooner  or  later,  every  possible  shade 
pinion  will  have  found  its  representative  or  its  champion  in  the  writer 
Instory.  Dr  Buchanan  is  the  historian  of  the  Non-intrusionists,  having 
in  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  campaigns  of"  the  ten  years'  conflict,"  and 
ig  a  recognised  leader  in  the  principal  movements  of  the  Free  Church. 
iJrjce  is  the  historian  of  the  Moderates,  the  hereditary  antagonists  of 
Evangelicals,  consciously  and  avowedly  consenting  to  barter,  for  the  sake 
adowment,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Christian  church.  Mr  Turner 
le  historian  of  the  Middle  party,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
ons  who,  after  defending  the  principles  and  co-operating  in  the  measures 
he  Non-intrusionists,  "  turned  their  back  on  themselves,"  and,  because 
ain  consequences  which  they  might  have  foreseen  from  the  commence- 
t  were  unavoidably  imminent,  became  as  "  fierce  for  moderation"  as  the 
il  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  Witherspoon's  satire. 
fr  Turner  has  produced  an  able  book.  He  has  brought  to  his  task  a 
dof  a  superior  order,  cultivated  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  diligence,  and 
•Dting  from  no  labour  of  reflection  or  research  he  deems  requisite  to  the 
discussion  of  his  subject.  It  is  candid  as  well  as  able.  Considering  that 
anther  was  not  a  mere  spectator  of  the  events  he  narrates,  and  that 
le  events  were  of  that  description  which  leaves  a  long-rankling  poison  in 
t  minds,  it  is  surprising  how  £ew  are  even  the  apparent  exceptions  from 
•  calmness  and  impartiality  that  befit  the  dignity  of  the  historic  muse. 
i  also  pervaded  by  a  deep  earnestness,  which  causes  the  reader  to  feel  that 
composition  has  been  no  holiday  task,  but  has  been  executed  under  a 
flin  sense  of  responsibility.  Mr  Turner  knows  that  the  stake  depending 
i-te  verdict  which  shall  be  delivered  from  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion, 
*'  his  pleadings  have  been  deliberately  weighed,  is  no  less  than  the  repu- 
gn of  the  party  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  men  and  as  Christians  ;  and 
^hole  book  has  been  written  under  this  impression.  Its  title  might 
e been  "An  Apology  for  the  Forty,  and  an  Exposure  of  the  Non-in- 
ivonists.'*  Without  reviving  a  host  of  questions,  frequently  and  fully 
ited  in  our  pages  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  our  design  now  to  concentrate 

^e  Scottish  Secession  of  1843  ;  being  an  Examination  of  the  Principles  and  Nar- 
^^  of  the  Contest  which  led  to  that  Remarkable  Event.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
™»er,  Minister  of  Port  of  Monteith.     Edinburgh  :  Paton  and  Ritchie.     1 859. 
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attention  on  the  two  topics  suggested  by  the  title  thus  read,  and  to  inqi 
what  is  the  value  of  the  present  work,  either  as  an  Apology  for  the  Fc 
or  as  an  Exposure  of  the  Non-intrusion ists. 

Mr  Turner's  defence  of  his  party,  if  we  have  apprehended  it  aright,  i 
mainly  on  these  considerations — that  the  course  which  they  adopted  wi 
right  one ;  and  that,  supposing  it  to  have  been  erroneous,  it  was  adoptedi 
scientiously. 

Was  the  course  adopted  by  the  Middle  party  a  right  one  ?     There 
difference  between  what  is  right  according  to  the  statute-book  of  31 
siah's  kingdom,  and  what  is  right  according  to  the  statute-book  of  G^ 
Britain.   The  Head  of  the  church  has  invested  its  office-bearers  and  raei 
with  certain  rights  and  privileges,  to  be  exercised  for  the  promotion  of 
glory;  and  all  who  surrend'ir  these  rights  or  privileges  for  the  sake  of 
advantage  whatever,  are  chargeable  with  treason  against  this  King  of  2 
A  partial  surrender  of  these  blood-bought  immunities  is  involved  in  ei 
civil  establishment  of  Christianity.     Let  the  representations  of  brain-li 
theories  be  what  they  may,  the  experience  of  eighteen  hundred  years  i 
not  furnish  an  authentic  instance  to  the  contrary.     This  proposition, 
ranks  as  an  axiom  in  the  creed  of  the  Voluntary,  is  of  course  denied  hj 
Churchman,  and  he  may,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  refuse  to  be  fl 
demned  for  doing  what  he  does  not  admit  to  be  wrong.     But  every  Cbm 
man  who  is  not  an  Erastian  professes  to  hold  that  the  New  Testament 
prescribed  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  theological  principles,  which  are  nd 
be  conceded  or  compromised ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  the  Middle  pa 
by  the  policy  which  they  pursued  in  the  crisis  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Chi 
of  Scotland,  abandoned  any  principle  for  which,  as  professing  to  belief 
the  supremacy  of  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  church,  and  of  the  Bible  ai 
statute-book,  they  should  have  been  willing  to  suffer?     We  must 
Turner  that  in  all  he  has  written  we  see  nothing  that  should  hinder  Vol 
taries  from  continuing  to  say,  that  his  party  acted  inconsistently  with 
scriptural  doctrine  of  Christ's  Headship;  and  nothing  that  should  hinder F 
Churchmen  from  continuing  to  say,  that  his  party  acted  inconsistently^ 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Headship  as  it  had  been  previously  held  in  the  Chi 
of  Scotland.     To  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the  constitution  of  thatchi 
turns  out  to  be  a  more  difficult  matter  than  we  had  imagined.    Dr  Buchai 
Dr  Bryce,  and  Mr  Turner,  differ  widely  on  fundamental  facts.     The  expli 
tion  seems  to  be  that  one's  idea  of  that  constitution  may  be  derived  froi 
least  three  sources — the  law  of  the  land,  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  and  theli 
gination  of  the  individual  speaker  or  writer.     Whatever  may  be  thougbr 
this  explanation,  we  would  deem  it  presumptuous  to  propound  here  cure 
theory  on  a  subject  on  which  three  superior  men,  who  have  stu4ie(iit 
the  purpose  of  being  able  to  guide  public  opinion,  speak  so  discordanti 
Nor  is  this  necessary,  since  the  sum  of  Mr  Turner's  defence  is,  that  Lo 
Aberdeen's  Act  has  secured  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  ScotIan<i 
the  non-intrusion   that  was  ever   contemplated  by  the  founders  ofti 
church.     That  a  person  of  his  calm  sagacity  should  have  believed  this,  ert 
on  the  eve  of  the  Disruption,  was  strange  enough,  and  only  to  be  account 
for  by  the  hallucination  of  the  ever-shifting  scenery  of  the  hour :  thatj 
should  retain  this  belief  after  the  experience  of  sixteen  years,  so  as  to  ^ 
on  it  the  vindication  of  his  own  consistency  in  the  most  critical  juncture* 
his  life,  is  so  strange,  that  it  could  have  been  received  only  on  his  own  t^ 
mony.     If  the  defence  of  himself  and  of  his  party  can  be  reared  on  no  siffef 
basis  than  the  success  of  the  Scottish  Benefices  Act — alas  for  them !  for^'''^ 
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is  long  ago  the  laughing-stock  of  broad  Scotland.  It  is  a  gross  and 
able  and  utter  failure.  Let  anj  honest  man  examine  its  provisions,  and 
rill  see  by  a  glance  that  it  is  a  hoUow,  a  deceptive,  an  impotent  thing, 
any  honest  man  observe  its  working,  and  he  will  loathe  it  as  an  ap- 
itos  of  ecclesiastical  machinery  by  which  to  lower  the  status  of  ministers 
le  estimation  of  the  people,  and  to  put  a  drag  on  the  progress  of  spiritual 
;ion  in  every  vacant  parish.  Let  any  honest  man  investigate  any  of  the 
s  of  disputed  settlement,  such  as  Kilmalcolm — on  whigh  we  happen  to 
ble  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge — and  he  will  learn  how  easily  it 
be  perverted,  first  to  disappoint,  and  then  to  misrepresent  and  malign, 
mtients,  whose  paramount  aim  was  to  secure  for  themselves  and  for  their 
ben  a  pure  administration  of  the  Gospel.  Let  any  honest  man  read  the 
cbes  that  have  been  delivered  within  these  few  months  at  Greenock, 
gow,  and  Paisley — ^not  by  rabid  Voluntaries,  but  by  zealous  Church- 
— not  by  ministers  accustomed  to  magnify  trifles  beyond  all  limits  of 
men  sense,  but  by  some  of  those  grave  and  judicious  laymen  whose 
ions  Mr  Turner  prizes  so  highly  and  so  justly — ^and  he  will  be  con- 
ined  to  acknowledge  that  Aberdeen's  Act,  so  far  from  preventing  the  in- 
ion  of  unacceptable  presentees,  is  voted  to  be  a  nuisance  by  multitudes 
se  rights  it  "wjas  professedly  intended  to  guard.  The  course  adopted  by 
Middle  party  "was  not  a  right  one,  either  according  to  Scripture  or  accord- 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

lupposing  it  to  be  erroneous,  did  they  adopt  it  conscientiously  ?  That  is 
elicate  question,  and  we  hesitate  to  answer  it  in  our  own  person,  being 
Jdous  that  it  is  not  our  mission  to  judge  the  motives  of  our  fellow-Chris- 
8.  But  we  think  it  right  to  acquaint  Mr  Turner,  that  beyond  the  pale  of 
own  party  that  question  is  'answered  only  in  one  way.  Propose  it  to 
Bryce,  and  he  will  answer  for  the  Moderates,  that  the  Forty  "  halted  be- 
en two  opinions,  where  principles  were  so  prominent  as  to  leave  no  room 
hesitation  to  honest  men."  Propose  it  to  Dr  Buchanan,  and  he  will 
«^er  for  the  Free  Church,  that  the  Forty  betrayed  the  cause  of  Non-in-' 
ion  and  Spiritual  Independence.  Propose  it  to  Voluntaries,  and  we  shall 
ffer  for  them,  that  the  Forty  are  universally  scouted  as  trimmers  or  time- 
'crs.  Propose  it  to  men  of  the  world,  and  they  answer,  with  a  shrug  and 
iMle,  "  The  Forty  were  knowing  ones  :  they  saw  that  a  large  secession 
Bid  open  the  way  to  well-filled  cups,  and  Professors'  chairsj  and  Deaneries 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  city  churches,  and  snug  country  parishes ;  and 
f  *  rued  in  time.'"  Such  is  the  vulgar  explanation  of  their  apostasy, 
mast  not  be  understood  as  endorsing  it :  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  ready 
admit  it  may  involve  flagrant  injustice  to  individuals.  But  we  would 
e  Mr  Turner  to  mark  this — that  he  and  his  party  adopted  a  course  so 
stionable  in  all  the  aspects  that  are  patent  to  human  judgment,  that 
lough  they  may  be  acquitted  from  the  charge  of  dishonesty  in  the  court 
ionscience  and  in  the  court  of  heaven,  they  cannot  be  acquitted  by  an 
>artial  jury  of  their  peers.  As  long  as  they  live,  they  must  underlie  the 
picion — the  most  destructive  of  all  moral  influence  that  can  attach  to  public 
^  in  this  country — ^that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
^ase,  after  they  have  collected  around  them  bands  of  followers  by  the 
Jl>ient  enunciation  of  great  principles,  they  are  sure  to  leave  their  princi- 
8  and  their  followers  alike  to  their  fate,  if  they  are  threatened  with  the 
*  of  their  livings.  And  in  all  coming  time  they  will  be  exhibited  on  the 
568  of  their  country's  history  as  examples  of  Churchmen  who,  in  their 
dious  avoidance  of  Moderatism  on  one  side,  and  Non-intrusion  ism  on 
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the  other,  were  entangled  in  "  the  golden  mean."     We  do  not  affirm  that 
this  will  he  done  justly ;  what  we  affirm  is,  that  it  will  be  done.     We 
reasqn  to  doubt  that  if  Demas  had  been  allowed  sixteen  years  to  prepare 
defence,  he  could  have  constructed  a  plausible  argumentation  by  whict 
show  that  his  visit  to  Thessalonica  was  not  inconsistent,  either  with  \o\ 
Christ  or  admiration  of  the  Apostle ;  and  it  is  our  sincere  conviction  that 
has  been  grievously  wronged.     But  is  it  possible  for  any  apologist  to 
literate  the  impression  concerning  Demas  which  Bunyan  has  stamped 
the  sheets  of  his  immortal  allegory  1     "  The  Forty"  is  and  ever  shall 
name  of  dishonour — -justly  or  unjustly,  a  name  of  dishonour. 

Mr  Turner's  book  is  far  more  successful  as  an  exposure  of  the  IS^oi 
trusionists  than  as  an  apology  for  the  Middle  party.     There  are  s< 
points  which  he  has  put  so  powerfully  or  so  plausibly,  that  it  may  be 
tioned  whether  all  the  logic  of  the  Free  Church  will  be  able  to  frame  a 
factory  answer  to  him. 

Has  he  not  proved  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  n 
no  adequate  provision  for  its  spiritual  independence  f  During  the  YolnnJ 
controversy,  the  Non-intrusionists  were  frequently  reminded  that  they 
sold  their  liberty  for  "  a  portion  of  the  king's  meat."  They  indignandj 
pudiated  the  assertion,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  Generid  Assembijr 
king  is  a  looker  on,  and  nothing  more."  The  decisions  of  the  ComJ 
Session  and  of  the  House  of  Lords  proved  ours  to  be  the  true  rei 
though  they  presumed  to  set  up  their  construction  of  the  law  in  oppoB 
to  that  of  its  constitutional  interpreters.  Mr  Turner  does  not  affirin, 
would  strongly  deny,  that  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  "  the  Crown  righ 
the  Redeemer"  are  violated  ;  yet  the  humiliating  fact  obtrudes  itself  on 
page,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  the  abject  slave  of  the  State. 
Non-intrusionist  proclaims  that  it  is  not  Free  :  the  champion  of  the  P! 
demonstrates  that  it  has  as  much  freedom  as  it  ever  had  :  what  is  the  k 
inference  f 

I  Has  he  not  proved  that  the  Veto  Act  was  framed,  not  to  promote,  W 
prevent,  the  extension  of  popular  rights  ?  The  Anti-patronage  moTi 
was  becoming  so  earnest  and  energetic,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Evangd 
party  began  to  discern  that  they  must  either  place  themselves  at  its  hi 
resign  their  leadership.  Most  of  them  were  hostile  to  the  abolition  ofpati 
age ;  and  as  it  appeared  not  to  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
unanimous  application  for  its  abolition  would  be  favourably  received  hj 
Legislature,  they  resolved  to  avert  that  dreaded  consummation  by  a  pi 
concession  to  the  popular  will.  Lest  the  people  should  extort  a  vote, 
presented  them  with  the  Veto — the  inestimable  privilege  of  saying, 
Distrust  of  the  people  originated  the  Non-intrusion  agitation. 

Has  he  not  proved  that  the  theory  of  spiritual  independence  defended 
the  Non-intrusionists  is  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  eivil  and 
ligious  liberty  ?  We  make  a  distinction  here  which  he  has  not  fonna 
drawn — that  between  their  theory  and  their  spirit  We  believe  that  if 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Britain  last  till  they  are  overthrown  bj 
Free  Church,  they  will  last  as  long  as  the  most  zealous  patriot  can  di 
Yet  we  are  convinced  that  their  theory  of  the  Headship  of  Christ  inrolresi 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  Mr  Turner  has  deduced  from  it :  altbi 
we  might  not  choose  to  be  held  responsible  for  every  sentence  or  eveiy 
ot  his.  Its  tendency  is  to  degrade  the  State  to  the  position  of  an  unresi 
vassal  of  the  church ;  and  all  that  is  Scotch  within  us  recoils  firom  thisp*' 
gramme  of  spiritual  despotism,  albeit  we  are  well  aware  its  authors  9X6^ 
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)ots.  We  too  believe  in  the  Headship  of  Christ;  bat^^re  do  not  sappose  that 
Qog  of  nations  it  is  His  will  or  His  purpose  to  raise  His  church,  or  any 
ion  of  it,  to  a  seat  of  power  from  which  it  may  give  law,  "  whether  to 
king  as  supreme,  or  to  governors  as  them  that  are  sent  by  him."  Christ 
•cises  His  Headship  not  by  the  ascendency  of  church  over  State,  but 
he  ascendency  of  Christian  principle  over  all.  Such  is  our  theory. 
fas  he  not  proved  that  the  Non-intrusion ists  were  willing  to  repeal  the 
)Iaw  in  order  to  obtain  a  legislative  measure  that  would  secure  the  inde- 
lence  of  the  church  ?  As  he  has  proved  it  by  documentary  evidence,  there 
)  room  for  doubt.  We  cannot  concur,  however,  in  an  inference  he  has 
ra  from  this  fact — that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  privileges  of 
pple  to  their  own.  Such  an  inference  could  have  occurred  only  to  a 
rchman.  Presbyterial  and  clerical  power  are  not  necessarily  synonymous, 
^e  elders  are  the  nominees  of  the  ministers,  and  are  nominated  on  ac- 
tt  of  their  rank  or  riches  rather  than  their  piety,  they  may  be  mere 
ers,  not  to  be  included  in  any  calculation  of  the  numerical  or  moral 
igth  of  a  presbytery.  Where  they  are  chosen  by  the  free  suffrages  of 
people,  they  are  their  faithful  and  fearless  representatives  in  presbytery, 
Synod,  and  General  Assembly.  The  Non-intrusionists  laboured  to 
rm  the  eldership,  although  at  that  tardy  rate  of  progress  which  dis- 
obhes  all  the  reforms  of  Conservatives;  and  where  there  are  elders  of  the 
it  stamp  the  voice  of  the  people  will  be  heard. 

bs  he  not  proved  that  some  of  the  Non-intrusionists  adhered  to  the  Free 
rcfa  against  their  will?  That  there  were  a  few  persons  of  this  class,  he 
ms  &om  personal  knowledge.  Yet  the  most  glaring  deviation  from  his 
tnal  candour  consists  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  represents  this 
I  as  comprehending  nearly  the  whole  number.  He  reiterates  even  to 
lea  the  contrast  between  the  leaders  and  the  led,  in  a  tone  which  seems 
ean :  "  The  leaders  of  the  Non-intrusionists  were  Dts  Chalmers,  Cun- 
ham,  and  Candlish,  with  a  few  others  ;  they  understood  the  principles 
the  tendency  of  their  own  measures ;  they  were  actuated  by  honourable 
upright  motives ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  with  which  they  inspired 
'  followers  in  their  wisdom  and  character,  that  they  were  able  to  prac- 
mthout  restraint  on  their  gullibility.  Forty  illustrious  men  there  were, 
se  perspicacity  was  not  to  be  clouded  by  all  the  legerdemain  of  these 
der-workers ;  whose  magnanimity  would  not  stoop  to  be  the  dupes  of 
i  machine-breaking  demagogues,  and  who,  amid  all  the  stir  and  bustle 
new  secession^  heroically  kept  their  seats.  The  rest,  being  mere  crea- 
}  of  circumstances,  and  unwilling  or  unable  to  exercise  private  judg- 
t,  marched  off  under  terror  of  the  lash  to  Tanfield  Hall,  leaving  their 
ts  in  the  Old  Town."  Does  Mr  Turner  think  he  has  a  right  to  speak 
mr  hundred  men,  equally  well  educated  with  himself,  as  if  they  were 
reel  of  ninnies  1  We  are  sure  he  does  not,  and  he  will  thank  us  for 
ring  him  that  an  impartial  reader  may  put  this  construction  on  his 
nage. 

oes  Mr  Turner  imagine  that,  when  he  has  established  unanswerably  all 
e  points,  he  has  robbed  the  Non-intrusionists  of  their  claims  to  the  ad- 
ition  of  their  contemporaries  and  of  posterity  ?  Such  is  not  our  opinion, 
we  shall  state  the  grounds  of  our  dissent.  The  Non-intrusion  move- 
t  is  often  said  to  have  had  its  rise  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  which  led 
^e  formation  of  the  Voluntary  Societies,  leading,  by  a  natural  reaction, 
he  formation  of  the  Church  Extension  Scheme.  We  are  inclined  to 
e  it  to  an  earlier  date.     It  had  its  true  origin  in  the  revival  of  evangeli- 
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eal  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  effected  by  the  Divine  hM 

tbc  labours  and  writings  of  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  Dr  Chalmers,  an 
That  revival  brought  into  the  polpits  and  the  church  courts  an 
number  of  ministers,  whose  xeal  was  too  ardent  to  be  overborne  or 
bj  any  barrier  that  was  merely  conventional  or  artificial;  and  it' 
around  them  congregations  consisting  to  a  greater  extent  of  living 
panting  for  purer  air  and  for  more  unrestrained  action*  Under 
ance  of  the  large-hearted  benevolence  of  Chalmers,  the  Evangeli* 
thus  reinforced,  girt  themselves  to  the  task  of  Church  Extensionj- 
wiJling,  we  believe,  to  demolish  every  Dissenting  church  in  the  lam 
proposing  this  as  their  exclusive  or  as  their  paramount  object- 
task  not  to  be  accomplished  without  general  co-ogeration ;  and  the 
tion  of  the  people  could  not  be  expected  without  a  slight  concessi 
demands  of  the  people,  w^ho  happened  just  then  to  have  got  a  littli 
ral  light  from  the  obnoxious  Voluntaries,  Being  at  tbe  same  tij 
Christians  and  conscientious  Chiircbmen,  this  problem  waa  soon  pi 
them  for  solution  :  **  IIow  to  give  to  tbe  people  as  much  liberl 
excite  and  sustain  the  enthusiasm  that  is  requisite  to  the  succi 
universal  Home  Mission,  withont  giving  as  much  as  will  provoke 
to  withhold  the  endowment  which  we  are  persuaded  it  ought  to 
The  solution  furnished  or  indorsed  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crowi 
Veto  Act.  Out  of  that  Act  sprung  the  ten  years'  conflict.  And 
the  precise  character  of  that  conflict?  It  was  a  conflict  beti 
Moderates  and  the  Evangelicals  for  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
— it  was  a  conflict  between  the  Non-lntrusionists  and  the  Courts 
the  Cabinet — it  was  also  a  conflict  between  Christianity  and  ChurcJ 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Non-intrusionista,  As  Christians,  they  belli 
the  Master  has  declared  in  His  Word  the  independence  of  His  ch 
Christian  Churchmeni  they  believed  that  the  Master  has  enjoined 
establishment  of  His  church.  The  real  eonflicl  was  that  bet 
principles,  both  regarded  by  them  as  scriptural,  one  of  which  tl] 
maintain  in  preference  to  the  other,  so  as,  if  they  abandoned  i* 
deemed  the  low^er,  to  preserve  intact  all  their  worldly  interests ; 
abandoned  what  they  deemed  the  higherj  to  expose  these  intere^ 
treme  hazard.  It  required  a  long  course  of  discipline  to  convince 
a  conscientious  reconciliation  of  these  conflicting  principles  was  i 
able  ;  but  once  convinced,  they  acted  firmly  on  the  conviction- 
It  is  easy  to  compile  a  series  of  the  experiments  they  tried  tO' 
the  catastrophe  which  visibly  impended.  It  is  easy  to  show 
pletely  their  stock  of  expedients  had  been  exhausted.  It  is  easy 
transactions  of  doubtful  propriety  into  which  they  allowed  tbemseli 
inveigled.  It  is  easy  to  affirm  that  the  experience  of  a  hundred 
eet  it  beyond  doubt,  that  adequate  provision  could  he  made  tor 
of  the  Gospel  in  Scotland  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  new  Seeeders  only  consented  to  occupy  thi 
already  occupied  by  thousands  who  were  their  equals  in  every  m 
qualification.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  tbe  able  scheme  of  sustea 
which  they  sought  to  prepai-©  beforehand  for  aU  contingencies.  ] 
to  prove  by  statistical  tables  that  few  of  them  have  been  losei 
change.  But  after  all  this  is  alleged,  and  some  of  it  is  alleged  tm 
are  two  things  to  which  we  would  appeal  in  triumphant  vindicati 
men  of  the  Disruption  from  the  attempted  exposure  of  the  Middll 
olher  party.     The  Jti^st  is,  that  they  suffered  for  the  trutb— a 
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pIj  apprehended — a  truth  pushed  to  extremes  in  the  statement  of  it — a 
li  which  they  preached  in  a  false  position,  yet  a  portion  of  Divine  truth, 
of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  church.  The  second  is,  that 
he  sake  of  that  truth  they  suffered  the  loss  of  all  their  temporal  emolu- 
Is— not  a  very  mighty  sacrifice  in  our  judgment,  but  in  the  judgment  of 
roferers  of  formidable  magnitude.  On  these  grounds  we  cannot  doubt 
the  Seceders  of  1843  will  be  named  hereafter  along  with  the  Noncon- 
istsof  1662,  as  bright  examples  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  God  and 
),  and  of  willingness  to  suffer  for  its  sake.  They  caught  a  glimpse  of 
eat  truth,  which  will  become  more  and  more  luminous  as  ages  roll 
and  rather  than  renounce  it  they  surrendered  their  benefices,  and  with 
I)  what  is  perhaps  more  attractive  to  minds  of  a  certain  order,  their  life- 
dreams  of  a  church  at  once  Established  and  Free,  which  seems  to  us  a 
5t  contradiction  in  terms.  The  Forty  may  have  acted  in  quite  good  faith 
wything  we  know ;  all  that  we  have  said  is,  that  they  assumed  so 
focal  a  position,  and  pursued  so  equivocal  a  course,  that  it  is  impossible 
bem  to  make  it  clear  that  they  acted  in  good  faith.  The  Non-intrusion- 
said  and  did  many  tilings  which  we  do  not  approve,  and  which  they 
d  not  justify  to-day ;  but  they  bought  the  truth  and  sold  it  not.  The 
Charch  is  their  monument ;  and  it  commemorates  their  victory  over 
Moderates,  their  victory  over  the  Courts,  and  their  nobler  victory  over 
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virr  is  a  law  of  life.  Wherever  life  is,  there  is  action,  movement, 
ij.  The  plant  lives ;  and  therefore  the  sap  circulates  through  its  stem, 
K)ts  move  downward  in  the  soil  and  upward  in  the  air  and  the  sunlight. 
body  lives ;  and  so  the  heart  beats,  the  blood  flows,  and  the  lungs  play, 
invisible  soul  within  us  lives ;  and  hence  the  chequered  web  of  reason, 
ory,  fancy,  feeling  and  desire  it  is  incessantly  weaving.  Our  spirit,  or 
soul  in  its  highest  capacity,  of  apprehending,  loving  and  serving  God, 
ilso  a  life  of  its  own,  though  over  it,  in  all  men,  the  paralysing  death- 
m  of  sin  has  come.  From  this  dream,  however,  that  spirit  may  be 
cened  in  every  one,  and  has  been  awakened  in  all  who  believe  on  the 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  life,  the  only  Saviour-from  sin  and  death. 
n  hatli  He  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins." 
>w  this,  the  highest  and  by  far  the  most  desirable  and  enduring  of  all 
J  of  life,  shows  its  reality  likewise,  wherever  it  exists,  by  corresponding 
ts,  as  certainly  as  the  living  plant  proves  its  vitality  by  its  greenness  and 
rowth,  or  our  soul  by  its  ceaseless  flow  of  thought  and  emotion,  or  our 

by  the  unresting  play  of  its  material  organs.  All  who  have  been  thus 
sened  are  in  a  high  and  peculiar  sense  the  children  of  the  living  God. 
iese,  and  of  these  alone,  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  is  professedly 
)osed.  That  Church,  as  a  whole,  and  under  all  its  varieties  of  names 
forms  of  worship,  was  meant  to  be  the  one  great  earthly  embodiment  of 
ne  vitality.  It  is  the  only  human  society  which  claims  to  be  actuated 
n  element  of  spiritual  life ;  yea,  to  be  pervaded,  controlled,  and  guided 
le  one  Divine  Author  and  Source  of  that  life.  The  Church,  therefore, 
would  make  good  its  claim  to  so  high  and  peculiar  a  distinction,  must, 
^  its  parts  and  members,  give  visible  and  undeniable  signs  of  spiritual 
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life ;  in  other  words,  must  zealously  and  faithfullj  do  the  great  spiritaalif^ 
for  which  it  has  been  set  up  in  the  world.  j 

The  visible  Church  of  Christ,  as  a  whole,  is  made  up  of  many  pa 
and  only  as  each  of  these  heartily  and  diligently  performs  its  allotted  i 
tion  of  labour,  will  the  work  of  the  Church  be  performed,  and  the  great ( 
of  its  institution  secured.  It  is  only  with  one  of  these  parts,  or  subordii 
divisions — a  division,  however,  complete  in  itself,  and  therefore  spoken  ofj 
in  the  New  Testament  as  a  "  church," — that  we  are  at  present  concen 
It  is  the  work  assigned  to  ourselves  as  a  Christian  congregation  that  we 
now  to  consider.  Allow  me;  therefore,  to  set  forth,  as  briefly  and  pli 
as  I  can,  what  I  conceive  that  work  in  your  case  to  be, — ^what,  fron 
simple  fact  of  your  being  members  of  this  church  or  congregatioD, 
as  you  would  prove  yourselves  living  membera  of  Christ,  you  are  c 
upon  to  do. 

It  will  not  surely  be  said  that  the  attempt  to  put  this  subject  b 
you  in  its  true  and  scriptural  light  is  uncalled  for.  Many  so-called  a 
bers  of  the  Church  appear  to  think  that  they  have,  as  such,  no  K 
duty  whatever  to  perform.  As  parents,  as  masters  or  servants,  as  in 
men,  as  citizens,  they  have,  they  confess,  very  plainly  a  work  or  duty  U 
But,  as  concerns  the  Church,  the  minister  and  other  office-bearers  are 
only  labourers  required,  or  rather  the  minister  alone.  A  most  miscbi^ 
error  this,  under  which  the  Church  has  suffered  for  many  centuries ;  yei 
down  from  apostolic  times,  and  traceable  to  the  false  distinction  betwea 
clergy  and  the  laity, — a  distinction  which  the  New  Testament  nowha 
cognises — as  if  the  former  constituted  the  Church  and  the  latter  odI 
passive  recipients  of  its  grace  and  blessings, — an  error  which,  during 
are  called  the  dark  ages,  had  nearly  destroyed  the  Church  altogether, 
still  lies  like  a  nightmare  on  many  of  its  sections  and  congregations,  cai 
spiritual  languor,  palsy,  and  death. 

People  and  office-bearers  stand,  in  the  eye  of  Christ,  and  so  far  as  the 
to  be  received  and  a  work  to  be  done  severally  by  each  is  concerned, 
cisely  on  the  same  level.  Ministers,  or  teaching  elders,  and  other  d 
bearers,  are  required  in  the  Church  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  its  n 
bers,  for  dispensing  its  sacraments,  and  administering  its  general  laws 
regulations.  And  therefore  Christ  has,  in  His  Word,  given  express  wai 
and"  command  that  such  teachers  and  overseers  be  continued  in  every  cl 
or  separate  Christian  society.  Yet  these  guides  or  directors,  whether  ( 
ministers,  pastors,  elders,  or  deacons,  do  not  constitute  that  church  i 
Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  we,  holding  office,  who  are  the  church,  hut 
for  whose  behoof  that  office  is  held.  You  were  not  made  or  appointei 
us,  but  we  have  been  appointed  for  you,  for  "  the  edifying  oP'  you  as  '^ 
body  of  Christ ;"  and  it  is  from  you  that  we,  under  God,  in  our  ofi 
Capacity,  spring.  You  are  the  Church,  and  therefore  the  work  of  the  Chr 
especially  devolves  upon  you. 

In  what,  then,  does  that  work  consist  ?  The  purpose  for  which  the  Chi 
of  Christ  exists  is  twofold :  first,  to  preserve  the  saving  truth  of  God  lor 
spiritual  benefit  of  its  own  members ;  and,  secondly,  to  spread  that  ta 
for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  world  :  or  more  briefly,  what  the  Church  (H 
to  itself,  and  what  to  ''  them  that  are  without."  Your  work,  as  a  chr 
or  congregation,  must  therefore  be  directed  toward  both  of  these  ends. 
begin  with  the  former, — namely,  the  preservation  of  your  own  spiritual  * 
— this,  it  is  manifest,  is  essential  to  your  very  existence  as  a  church. 
claims  therefore  to  be  first  and  mainly  attended  to.     As  church  id£°^< 
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D,  joQ  require  to  feel  a  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  congrega- 
I,  and  to  seek  by  all  proper  means  to  preserve  and  promote  it.  To  this 
,  one  of  the  first  and  most  obvioas  duties  incumbent  on  you  is  a  firm  yet 
ghtened  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  principles  on  which  our  Church 
)anded.  The  &ct  of  your  present  membership  here  must  be  taken  as  a 
of  that  you  have  examined  these  doctrines,  and  found  them  in  accordance 
li  Scripture  ;  and  that  these  principles  are  also,  in  your  judgment,  sup- 
ted  alike  by  Scripture  and  sound  reason.  It  is  of  the  last  importance 
;  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  through  its  pastorate,'  be  sound  and  scrip- 
il.  Error  here  is  like  poison  in  the  well-spring  at  which  the  flock 
ler  to  drink.  Yet,  though  pastors  and  elders  are  more  especially  charged 
I  preserving  parity  at  the  fountain,  the  members  of  the  church  may  do 
ih  to  check  impurity  in  the  stream.  Heresy  will  not  linger  long  in  the 
Mt  provided  there  be  orthodoxy  in  the  pew.  But  even  though  that 
iang  be  above  all  suspicion  on  this  ground,  error  equally  destructive 
r  take  its  rise  from  the  people  themselves.  And  especially,  in  days  like 
le,  when  an  impatience  of  the  form  of  sound  words  is  so  common,  and 
"witchery  of  new  opinions"  is  so  powerful  over  many  minds,  it  becomes 
to  be  careful  not  to  be  driven  about  with  eveiy  wind  of  doctrine,  but 
(bpe  your  spiritual  course  steadily  by  the  fixed  stars  of  Divine  truth, 
tbese  shine  out  in  Scripture,  and  are  reflected  thence  Ib  the  standards  of 
'  Church. 

^or  must  the  principles  regarding  government,  external  forms,  and  regu- 
ons,  which  distinguish  our  Church  from  the  others  of  the  land,  be  matter 
adifference  to  you.  These  principles,  it  must  be  presumed,  yoH  prefer 
hose  of  every  other  denomination,  and  are  prepared  to  uphold  them,  at 
same  time  that  you  are  ready  to  co-operate  in  every  good  work  with  the 
nbers  of  other  Christian  communities  with  whom  you  are  at  one  on  the 
it  saving  verities  of  the  faith.  And  here,  by  the  way,  I  cannot  well 
ain  from  expressing  special  satisfaction  with  these  principles,  so  fraught 
d  that  charity  towards  other  churches  which  alike  beareth  and  hopeth 
things.  These  principles  are  such,  that^  while  they  involve  adherence  to 
Presbyterian  form  of  government  common  to  all  the  great  sections  of  the 
istian  Church  in  Scotland,  they  allow  us  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
Bhip  to  one  and  all  of  them,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  largest  of 
Be  sections  that  are  unendowed,  make  the  single  question  which  unhappily 
p3  us  and  them  asunder  a  matter  of  forbearance,  while  by  them  it  is  still 
dly  retained  as  a  term  of  oflice.  They  are  principles  fitted  to  form,  and, 
el  persuaded,  by  and  by,  perhaps  at  no  distant  day,  they  will  form  the 
ad  yet  firm  basis  on  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  fragments  of  our  Scottish 
n  will  be  rebuilt  into  a  more  united  and  glorious  Church  than  even  that 
ch  our  reforming  forefathers,  three  centuries  ago,  were  honoured  to  rear, 
^t  passing  from  this  point — ^another  department  of  work  equally  essen- 
to  the  very  existence  of  a  Christian  congregation,  and  to  which  every 
nber  is  bound  to  lend  his  aid  as  time  and  ability  are  vouchsafed,  is  the 
port  of  its  external  ordinances — of  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  orderly 
I  regular  observance  of  public  worship.  On  this  I  would  not  say  much, 
plj  because  its  importance  must  commend  itself  to  every  one  who  admits 
authority  of  New  Testament  teaching  on  the  subject,  or  that  there 
;ht  to  be  a  church  at  all.  The  various  secular  details  which  occasionally 
Blatedly  require  to  be  attended  to  by  some  one — the  erection  or  pi-eserva- 
a  of  the  building  in  which  the  public  worship  of  God  is  conducted — ^and 
'h  a  temporal  maintenance  to  the  pastor  himself  as.  may  enable  him  to 
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devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  tbe  spiritaal  well-being  of  the  congi 
gation, — all  these  require  that  provision  be  made  from  some  quarter  or  othi 
and  Scripture  and  common  sense  concur  in  saying  that  such  provision  shoi 
be  made  bj  the  members  of  the  Church  themselves — ^that  they  who  wail| 
the  altar  be  partakers  with  the  aUar — ^that  they  who  preach  the  Got 
should  live  of  the  Gospel. 

The  duty  falling  on  the  members  of  every  -congregaticMi  to  contribnli 
portion  of  their  substance  for  this  purpose,  will,  I  repeat,  be  denied  by 
of  you.     Nevertheless  it  is  most  desirable  that  each  of  you  realise  folly 
own  share  of  the  general  obligation  thereby  incurred.     Imagine  a  corn]! 
of  persons  a^eeing  .to  carry  a  load  of  considerable  weight  along  tbe  b 
way.     The  burden,  though  oppressive  or  overwhelming  to  a  few,  migli 
rendered  comparatively  light  and  easily  borne  were  each  io  put  a  yij 
shoulder  to  the  work.   But  here  is  one,  willing  indeed,  yet  of  a  weakly  fil 
toiling  and  sweating  beneath  the  load;  while  yonder  is  another,  strong 
active,  who  does  little  more  than  touch  it  with  his  hand  or  finger,  or  v 
apart  from  it  altogether,  as  if  it  were  no  concern  of  his  how  others  are 
dened,  provided  only  he  is  eased.     Now,  too  often,  is  a  scene  of  a  like 
enacted  year  afler  year  in  a  congregation,  as  regards  the  suppcart  of  the  i 
nances  €^  God's  house — an  undue  proportion  of  the  burden  resting  oa 
willing,  ,though,*  it  may  be,  poorer  members;  while  those  who  are  ricbe^ 
well  as  abler  in  other  ways  to  hear  it,  are  doing  no  more,  perhaps  mud 
than  they«   Let  me  only  observe  further,  that  these  ordinances  require 
supported  by  your  presence  as  well  as  by  your  substance.    A  pray^fiil 
so  far  as  .circumstances  will  permit,  a  regular  attendance  on  the 
worship  :of  .God,  is  due,  not  only  to  Him,  but  also  to  your  spiritual  teai 
to  your  fellow-worshippers,  and  to  jourselvesu     Negligence  here  is 
often  the  first  step  in  spiritual  declension  and  hopeless  estrangement  I 
God. 

Once  more  J  The  work  of  the  people,  in  its  bearing  on  tbe  ChuFeb  il 
may  be  said  to  consist  in  each  of  them  doing,  by  God's  grace,  what  in  biis 
to  promote  the  general  piety  of  the  congregation  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
mention  this  p<unt  last,  not  because  it  is  tbe  least,  but  because  it  is  tbe 
important,  and  that  to  which  those  already  noticed  are  only  tributary— n 
means  to  an  end.  By  piety  I  mean  spiritual-mindedness,  a  right  stall 
heart  before  God ;  and  showing  itself  to  men  by  the  undeniable  ihiits 
sober  or  temperate,  a  righteous  or  thoroughly  honest,  and  a  godly  ori 
life.  Now,  here  the  work  must  be^n,  in  the  strictest  sense,  at  home— ii^ 
conscience  and  conduct  of  .every  individual  ^urch  member.  Care  for 
own  soul  is  to  each  of  us  the  one  thing  needful.  Only  when  tbisis 
ercised  by  any  one,  can  he  reasonably  hope  to  prevail  upon  others  (0 
likewise.  The  more  watchful  he  is  >%gain8t  sin  in  himself,  the  more  pray 
ful,  the  more  plainly  desirous  of  growing  in  grace,  and  making  his  own  ( 
ing  and  election  sure^  all  the  more  likely  is  it  that  others,  and  especi 
tl^se  associated  with  him  in  the  same  congregation,  will  he  moved  to  (^ 
his  example ;  and  this,  even  though  he  should  for  the  time  not  be  thinkiog 
them,  but  be  occupied  wholly  with  himself  and  his  God«  And  the  0 
numerous  such  .earnest  spiritually-minded  ones  are  in  a  churcb,  aUi 
stronger  and  warmer  there  will  the  ethereal  fire  of  piety  be.  They,  hoif?' 
in  whose  hearts  this  fire  has  been  once  enkindled,  will  not  confine  it  to  tbe 
selves.  At  the  same  time  that  they  thus  unconsciously  afiect  others  for^ 
they  will  also  consciously  set  themselves  to  plan,  and  pray,  and  laboartf 
the  same  end.    They  will  by  all  lawful  means — ^by  word,  ot,  it  may  bcj** 
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.8,  bj  more  empkatic  silence— oppose  and  discourage  sin  wherever  it 
i&TS,  aad  especially  in  the  congregation  to  which  they  belong.  When 
lees  do  come,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  mu9t  he  exercised,  such 
one,  instead  of  condemning  or  finding  fault  with  those  whose  painful 
it  is  to  dispense  it,  will  seek  to  strengthen  their  hands  by  according  to  it 
foil  weight  of  their  approval.  Bat  the  positive  forms  in  which  this 
re  to  sustain  and  promote  true  jnety  ^thin  a  church  will  evince  itself, 
too  many  to  be  now  named,  much  less  enlarged  upon.  There  is,  for 
aple,  the  Sabbath  school,  a  most  desirable,  or  rather  indispensable  ac- 
paniment  of  every  congregation,  .because  the  young,  for  whom  a  certain 
ant  of  instruction  is  there  provided,  do,  in  virtue  of  their  baptism, 
\ij  belong  to  the  Church,  and  over  them  that  Church  is  therefore  bound 
coreise,  as  far  as  possible,  a  watchful  care.  Are  you  in  any  measure 
t  to  teach,"  and  is  there  a  call,  as  there  almost  always  is,  for  your 
be  here  ?  Then  in  few  other  ways  can  you  more  plainly  and  directly -do 
]lharcb*s  work,  and  serve  and  honour  the  Church's  Head,  than  by  cheer- 
yielding  to  the  c^lL  Or  are  you  a  parent,  with  a  family  of  children 
ad  you  ?  By  bringing  ^^  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
L"  by  supplementing,  explaining,  and  carrying  out  into  detail,  so  far 
^t>re  will  allow  you,  the  instruction  they  receive  in  the  sanctuary  and 
Behool,  and  by  compassing  with  ihem  daily  the  family  altar,  you  will 
eaehuFchin  the  house — a  little  nursery,  so  to  speak,  where  tender  shoots 
rk  reared,  thence  to  be  transplanted  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Church, 
^ere  to  become  ^'  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  Ihe  Lord." 
might  speak  of  the  visitation  of  the  poor,  and  sick,  and  sorrowing  members 
le^flock,  as  at  once  a  meaae  of  grace  and  a  sphere  of  usefulness  in  which 
y  one  should  be  ready  to  take  part — tendering  material  assistance  where 
Ifol  and  possible,  and  in  ev«ry  case,  words  of  Christ-like  sympathy  and 
Dess ;  and  of  associating  with  and  strengthening,  by  your  counsel  and 
ere,  the  younger  members,  And  those  who,  from  weakness  of  character  or 
■liar  temptations,  are  at  any  time  ready  to  fall  away  from  the  faith, 
w  we  exhort  you,  brethren,  warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the 
le-miuded,  support  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all." 
How  me  to  notice  only  one  other  way  in  which  the  pulse  of  spiritual 
in  a  congregation  might  be  most  healthfully  quickened,  if  only  entered 
sincerely  and  heartily  by  a  few,  even  a  v«ry  few,  of  the  members, 
mean  social  pray«r,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  mutual  confession, 
not  refer  so  much  to  the  prayer-meeting,  commonly  so  called,  but  to 
5  companies  of  two  or  three,  each  having  full  confidence  in  each — and,  it 
be,  of  kindred  tastes  and  pursuits  in  other  things — meeting  monthly, 
^^Ji  or  daily,  as  occasion  might  offer,  confessing  their  faults  one  to 
•ber,  reading  the  Word  of  God  together,  and  smiting  to  supplicate  bless- 
on  the  church  with  which  they  are  connected.  It  was,  if  I  mis- 
>  not,  to  such  little  gatherings,  rather  than  to  large  ones,  that  the  pro- 
'  referred  when  he  said,  "  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often 
to  another.:  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  re- 
obrance  was  written  before  Him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord  and 
*gbt  upon  His  name."  And  at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  when  the 
*  High  appears,  as  it  were,  to  be  only  waiting  for  His  people  heartily  and 
leveringly  to  ask  Him  to  pour  out  His  converting  and  sanctifying  grace 
mr  land,  as  w^ll  as  on  the  Church,  no  more  likely  movement  or  instru- 
•tality  could  be  employed  to  prevail  with  Him.  Like  the  little  cloud 
cb  tbe  prophet  saw,  it  would  itself  be  a  harbinger  of  the  coming  shower. 
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Bot  this  suggests  the  second  great  department  of  our  theme,  over  wiu 
however,  I  have  time  now  to  throw  only  a  very  hasty  glance.  "  Ye,"  t 
Christ,  addressing  His  people  of  every  age,  "  are  th«  salt  of  the  eartl 
"  ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.'*  And  this  further  and  higher  functia 
enlightening  and  saving  all  beyond  its  pale,  it  becomes  the  Church  i 
whole,  and  every  congregation  of  His  people  as  a  part,  to  fulfil.  H« 
another,  and  if  possible  still  more  important,  sphere  of  the  people's  woii 
sphere  in  which  there  is  ample  scope  ibr  the  talents  and  energies  of 
Now,  looking  at  the  duty  in  this  respect,  which  devolves  on  ourselves i 
congregation,  our  first  and  most  obvious  field  of  labour  is  this  neighbourli 

for  the  district  immediately  around  us.     And  surely  even  here  there  is  i 
I '  little  requiring  to  be  done,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  interfering! 

,  j^  other  congregations.     Is  there  not  much  ungodliness  meeting  your  ey 

--  saluting  your  ear  every  week,  nay,  almost  every  day,  in  the  shape  of 

'  ^  honesty  and  falsehood,  of  profaneness,  of  impurity,  or  gross  sensual  in 

]yl  '  gence  of  other  kinds  ?     How  much  ignorance  of  God  and  the  way  of  life, 

ij  -  how  much  practical  impiety,  in  those  who,  whether  belonging  professedl 

'  ,  ^  a  church  of  Christ  or  no,  are  too  plainly  of  the  synagogue  af  Satan ;  is 

'  4  not  a  few,  as  servants  or  brief  sojourners  among  us,  have  discarded  evea 

e  "^  show  of  a  Christian  profession,  if  they  ever  made  it,  and  never  croa 

^'  •  fl  threshold  of  a  sanctuary,  but  spend  the  Sabbath  in  sloth  and  frivolity  ore 

*        ^  sin !     Can  we  do  nothing  as  a  church  to  discourage  any  or  all  of  i 

forms  of  wickedness? — nothing  to  allure  these  wanderers  back  into 
narrow  way  ? — ^nothing,  by  God's  grace,  to  arouse  them  from  their  ignon 
and  unbelief,  and  win  them  to  Christ  ?  By  their  very  debasement  and  a 
sion  to  holy  things,  and  mistrust  of  Grod's  people,  they  are  virtually  saj 
"  No  one  careth  for  our  souls ;"  and  if  these  souls  are  finally  lost,  our  sk 
I  fear,  will  not  be  unstained  with  their  blood.  But  let  every  indini 
ihember  only  awake  to  a  becoming  conviction  of  what  he  owes  in  this^ 
to  those  around  him,  and  let  him  pray  and  act  accordingly,  and  the  profl 
I  doubt  not,  will  be  fulfilled  in  us  as  a  congregation,  "I  will  make  them  i 
the  places  round  about  my  hill  a  blessing ;  I  will  cause  the  shower  to  oi 
down  in  his  season ;  there  shall  be  showers  of  blessing." 

But  our  work  must  not  be  confined  to  our  owh  locality.     The  apost 

precept,  "Look  not  every  one  on  his  own  things,  but  every  one  also  on 

./  things  of  others,"  has  to  every  Christian  a  broad  and  well  nigh  boud 

'  application.     We  must  sympathise,  and  as  far  as  possible  co-operate,  i 

the  general  Church,  of  which  we  are  an  integral  part,  in  all  those  sche 

which  contemplate  the  spiritual  well-being  and  usefulness  of  the  denod 

l^  tion  as  a  whole,  and,  beyond  it  likewise,  with  sister  churches,  in  enterpri 

i,  of  Christian  benevolence  for  our  own  land  and  the  world  at  large. 

f  And  surely,  in  thus  extending  our  views  and  sympathies  to  others,  tS 

vast  multitude  of  our  fellow-men,  who  have  never  as  yet  so  much  as  heard 

]  the  true  God  or  the  Gospel  of  His  Son,  must  not  be  overlooked. 

'  *  li  Oh !  it  is  a  fearful  fact,    to   the  solemn   responsibilities   of  which  ti 

'i  Christian  Church  is  just  beginning  to  awake — ^a  fact  which  might  TvelH 

present  to  our  thoughts  all  the  day  long,  and  haunt  our  very  dreams---tlif 

1  the  vast  majority  of  the  race,  simply  because  of  that  Church's  neglect  inn* 

I  obeying  the  Saviour's  command  to  go  and  teach  them,  are  sunk  in  the  deepei 

misery,  superstition,  and  crime,  and  that  millions  of  them  are  passing  awif 

every  month  into  a  dark  futurity,  ungladdened  by  a  single  ray  of  heaverf 

hope.     The  Gospel  was  meant  for  them ;  it  alone  can  elevate,  sanctify,  sw 

save  them,  just  as  it  has  raised  ourselves  as  a  nation  from  a  like  debase 
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it,  blessed  us  with  fdl  oar  civil  and  spiritual  liberties,  and,  to  all  who 
f  believe  it,  poured  on  the  darkness  of  the  grave  the  unclouded  radiance 
ternal  day.  The  Divine  appointment  is,  that  it  be  conveyed  to  them  by 
e  who  already  enjoy  it.  We  are  plainly  forbidden  to  expect  their  con- 
ioii  in  any  other  way ;  "for  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they 
d  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  1  and  how 
I  they  preach  except  they  are  sent " — sent  by  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
Church  ?  His  own  people  are  to  be  the  honoured  agents  whom  God  is 
mploy  in  this  great  work,  at  the  same  time  that  His  promise  standeth 
for  their  encouragement,  the  '*  heathen  shall  be  given  to  the  Son  for 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possession." 

'"Kings  shall  bow  down liefore  Him,  and  gold  and  incense  bring ; 
All  nations  shall  adore  Him,  His  praise  all  people  sing ; 
For  He  shall  have  dominion  o'er  river,  sea,  and  shore, 
•Far  as  the  eagle's  pinion  or  dove's  light  wing  can  soar.** 

tand  back  from  it  who  may,  the  work  must  and  shall  be  done.  But  oh ! 
I  would  not  shrink  from  the  dread  accountability  of  keeping  aloof  from 

Who  would  not  covet  the  honour  and  blessedness  of  having  been  in- 
mental,  in  however  small  a  degree,  in  helping  it  forward,  and  of  standing 
last  before  the  Throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  amid  that  great  multitude 
I  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  clothed  in  white 
es,and  palms  in  their  hands;"  and  some  of  whom,  but  for  our  offerings 
I  prayers,  had  never  been  there? 

tach,  then,  very  rapidly  sketched,  is  the  work  of  the  Church, — the  work 
ibe  people  in  every  congregation, — your  work,  brethren,  and  mine.     It 

reference  in  the  first  place  to  ourselves  as  a  Christian  society— -to 
rything  affecting  our  spiritual  health  and  well-being  as  such ;  and 
)ndly,  to  all  who  are  without  and  beyond  us,  to  the  Church  universal, 

to  the  world.  This  work,  as  a  whole,  we  have  seen,  belongs  not  to 
le  of  God's  professing  people  only,  but  to  each  and  to  all..  The  work  is 
b— so  great,  and  manifold,  and  various — that  all  may  share  in  it,  whatever 
the  natural  gifls  or  acquirements,  capacities  or  circumstances  of  each. 
one  is  favoured,  in  any  or  all  of  these  ways,  so  highly  as  not  to  be  able  to 
lin  this  work  a  sphere  for  their  exercise  at  once  boundless  and  ennobling ; 
i  no  one  is  so  humble,  so  poor,  or  unlearned,  or  otherwise  void  of  in- 
5nce,  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  something  to  forward  it.  You  have  but 
fe,  it  may  be,  of  earthly  substance  to  part  with  in  its  furtherance  or 
•port.  You  can,  however,  move  others,  by  your  speech  or  jour  pen,  to  be 
re  diligent  and  effective  workers.  If  so,  put  out  at  once  your  talent  to 
i^ ;  and  if  you  speak  in  faith,  plainly,  earnestly,  and  humbly — not  in 
n-glory,  but  in  the  sincerity  of  your  heart — ^it  will  not  be  in  vain.  The 
!ad  of  thought  cast  upon  the  waters,  will  be  found  after  many  days.  Or 
^  this  gift  been  withheld,  or  but  very  partially  conferred,  while  a  large 
^ion  of  this  world's  wealth  has  been  intrusted  to  you  instead  ?  Then  be 
eady  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate."  Or  you  have  skill  to  plan, 
strength  and  energy  to  carry  into  effect,  some  movement  bearing  on  the 
Ifare  of  the  congregation  or  the  general  Church  ;  and  your  circumstances 
station  in  society  is  such  as  to  enable  you  to  devote  your  lime  to  the  same 
''pose.  Do  so,  then,  with  all  your  heart  and  strength  till  it  is  accom- 
shed.  Or  if  void  of  any  of  these  qualifications  or  means  of  doing  directly 
8  Church's,  or  rather  I  should  say  the  Saviour's  work,  it  is  still  lefl  you 
do  it  indirectly,  by  seeking  to  excel  in  the  very  trade  or  profession  by 
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which  you  earn  your  daily  breacl,  or  by  acting  a  Christian  part  in  the  static 
of  life,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  you  fill ;  or,  if  laid  aside  by  sickness  fro 
all  active  duty  whatever,  hj  more  earnest  and  persevering  supplications 
your  heavenly  Master^  "  that  He  would  send  forth  labourers  into  His  via 
yard."     Not  one  of  you,  I  feel  persuaded,  will  be  at  a  loss  for  a  | 
act  in  this  spiritual  enterprise,  provided  only  he  has  *^  2l  mind  to  wori 
And  oh !  why  should  not  that  mind  be  in  each  of  us  ?    Consider  for  whoi 
in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  you  are  called  upon  thus 
work.     It  is  not  for  yourselves,  though  in  the  very  doing  of  this  work,  in 
spirit  in  which  alone  it  can  be  done,  the  life  and  health  of  your  own 
and  your  highest  happiness  will  be  secured.     Nor  is  it  for  the  congregati 
only,  nor  even  for  the  general  Church  and  tJie  world  only,  that  the 
must  be  done.     But  it  is  for  Him  whose  body  the  Church  is — for  Him  ii 
and  supremely,  as  under  His  eye,  and  from  a  habitual  remembrance  of  wl 
He  is,  what  He  has  done  for  you,  and  what,  therefore,  you  owe  to  Him 
return.     And  keeping  all  this  before  your  mind,  the  infinite  depth  of 
basement  to  which  He  stooped — the  fearful  woes  from  which  He  has  thei 
by  deli  vered  you,  and  the  height  of  glory  and  joy  unending  to  which  Hei 
given  you  so  sure  a  title,  surely  you  will  feel  habitually  disposed,  day 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  with  a  holy  impatience,  to  ask,  *'  Lord,  what  n 
Thou  have  me  to  do  f* 
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South  Africa  came  under  British  rule  at  a  period  of  zealous  efforts  to  gemote 
good  of  the  African  race.  In  1806,  the  year  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave,  trade,  1 
Cape  colony  was  retaken  by  us,  with  a  resolution  to  retain  it  at  the  general  pa 
But  under  such  ill  guidance  the  colonists,  Dutch  and  English  horn,  followed  til 
own  devices  in  regard  to  the  native  tribes.  Consequently  frequent  and  violent 
lisions,  with  breaches  of  good  understanding  on  both  sides,  which  a  system  of 
mane  policy,  recommended  by  impartial  men,  must  have  prevented,  formed  ll 
ordinary  condition  of  the  Cafire  frontier  prior  to  1833. 

General  indignation  was  excited  at  this  .by  unceasing  appeals  of  writers  of 
cksses — travellers,  poets,  and  pbilantl^ropists — against  our  aggressions  on  tl 
frontier ;  whilst  the  colonists  themselves  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  irritation 
account  of  the  vacillation  of  the  Government  on  the  subject.    At  the  same  timet 
public  at  large,  relieved  by  the  emancipation  of  our  colonial  slaves,  turned  with 
divided  zeal  to  this  old  tield  of  philanthropy.     It  was  an  era  of  great  prod 
reforms ;  and  a  powerful  call  in  support  of  those  appeals  was  made  upon  Parliame 
by  the  late  Sir  Foweil  Buxton,  who  easily  obtained  a  committee  of  the  House 
Commons  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  relations  of  all  our  colonial  abori 
gines  with  us.     The  natives  of  Africa,  and  especially  those  of  the  south,  were  p 
minent  objects  of  this  great  inquest.     The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  bi 
already,  in  something  like  alarm  at  the  growing  storm  of  dissatisfaction,  sought  counsfl 
from  afar  to  meet  it  by  a  better  administration  at  the  Cape.     Scandalous  nepotisfl 
there  had  driven  the  very  ablest  functionary  of  the  colony,  the  present  Sir  AndrieJ 
Stockenstrom,  into  retirement ;  and  in  1834  he  was  in  Sweden.     Thither,  accor* 
ingly,  inquiries  were  sent  for  his  opinion  how  to  calm  the  difficulties  upon  all  tlie 
Cape  frontiers — ^not  only  towards  Caffireland,  but  also  beyond  the  Orange  River  ttf^ 
tlie  north-east.     The  Boers,  or  Dut<ih  colonists,  were  breaking  bounds  in  one  qntf-^ 
ler;  in  another  the  English  settlers  of  1820  pressed  upon  the  Caffres;  andtf 
enterprising  party  of  English  and  Dutch  had  formed  an  outlying  post  at  Nataii^ 
where  they  urged  the  Government  to  plant  a  colony  in  a  most  suitable  spot  up* 
an  improved  principle  of  settlement.     Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  gave  the  sounderf*^ 
possible  advice  upon  this  occasion,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  GoTernm^ 
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ing  the  lead  of  the  enterprising  whites,  so  as  to  guide  their  advance,  and  to  pre- 
t  the  wrongs  upon  the  natives,  so  often  the  precursors  of  bloodshed  in  the  like 
umstances.  The  careless  reception  of  this  wise  advice  bjr  the  Secretary  of  State 
1  shown  in  a  curious  misprint  of  the  despatch  containing  it.  Instead  of  the  pro- 
words,  *<  taking  the  lead^^^  which  suiiiciently  expressed  the  meaning  of  the 
ier,  heing  correctly  given  in  the  Blue  Book,  the  passage  was  turned  into  "  take 
Imd!^^  the  very  thing  which  is  the  main  cause  of  mischief  and  disaster,  and 
eh  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  certainly  did  not  recommend. 
Ivents,  however,  did  not  halt  whilst  the  careless  Colonial  Minister  blundered.  Sir 
ftuxWs  committee  sat  year  after  year,  collecting  vast  stores  of  good  informa- 
I  more  especially  upon  South  Africa.     Sir  A.  Stockenstrom  was  the  chief  wit- 

1  before  it ;  and  his  clear,  eloquent  account  of  the  mischievous  system  in  force 
a  the  whole  Gape  frontier  made  a  deep  impression.  There  appeared  also  before 
committee  native  South  Africans,  whose  genuine  tales  exhibited  at  once  their 
[worth,  and  the  worthlessness  of  our  administration  of  Gape  affairs  in  the  inte- 
i  Nor  did  any  one  of  the  parties  locally  interested  in  those  affairs  hesitate  to 
for  a  radical  change  in  the  system  then  in  force  upon  the  Cafire  frontier.  Dis- 
tent was  general,  with  no  small  apprehension  of  coming  disasters. 

Then,  therefore,  pending  that  Parliamentary  committee's  sitting,  news  arrived  of 
"eat  Cafire.  war  having  broken  out,  none  were  surprised ;  and  a  thorough  reform 
quickly  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Gaffre  frontier.  A  new  minister, 
d  Glenelg,  was  become  Colonial  Secretary ;  and  the  restoration  of  Caffireland, 
eh  the  Cape  Governor  had  conquered,  advised  b;^  his  lordship,  substantially 
ved  that  a  better  principle  prevailed  for  the  time  in  the  Colonial  Office.  If  a 
A  had  then  been  taken  in  Parliament  upon  the  subject,  the  advocates  of  that 
iter  principle  would  have  triumphed.  The  appointment  of  Sir  Andries  Stocken- 
MD  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Cape,  to  carry  Out  the  act  of  justice  resolved 
0,  gave  much  satisfaction.  A  still  stronger  guarantee  of  justice,  and  of  its  sure 
9mpaniment,  African  improvement,  was  afforded  by  our  then  making  treaties 
i  the  Gaffres  for  a  more  cautious  frontier  police,  by  which  the  influence  of  their 
fs  was  enlisted  in  favour  of  our  border  colonists  and  of  our  traders.  By  the 
le  treaties  the  rights  of  the  Caffres  were  more  respected  than  heretofore,  and  a 
« friendly  intercourse  maintained  between  their  chiefs  and  our  authorities. 
!his  was  really  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  African  policy,  calculated  to  ele* 
i  barbarous  neighboiurs  at  the  same  time  that  it  protected  our  own  people.  It 
iompletely  succeeded,  that  it  stopped  another  furious  Cafire  war,  universall|r  de- 
ed to  be  imminent ;  and  whilst  it  conciliated  the  natives,  and  satisfied  their 
nds  the  philanthropists,  it  was  cordially  accepted  by  the  border  colonists,  ex- 
ting  only  individuals  directly  interested  in  a  war  expenditure,  and  the  too  nume- 
is  persons  in  the  colony  who  had  eagerly  speculated  upon  sharing  the  lands  of  the 
iquered  Cafires. 

The  form  of  this  new  system  established  in  1836-37  upon  the  frontier  was  what 
^ape  history  are  called  the  Stockenstrom  treaties,  from  the  above-named  Sir 
Iries  Stockenstrom,  who  from  early  youth  had  been  employed  in  the  civil  and 
itary  service  of  the  colony.  This  appointment  was  an  homage  done  to  the  prin- 
ie,  so  much  discussed  of  late,  of  intrusting  the  nation's  administration  to  its  best 
>i;  but  which,  so  far  from  beinff  a  novelty,  has  descended  to  us  from  the  ancients 
the  proverbial  injunction  of  Alexander — Detur  digniori.  Its  observance  is  ex- 
ssly  directed  by  the  statute  of  12  Richard  II.,  enacted  five  centuries  ago.  It  is 
nnciple  more  especially  important  in  the  relations  of  a  civilised,  powerful  state 

2  ours,  with  barbarous  tribes  ;  and  the  philanthroi)ists  of  1836  deserve  no  small 
dit  for  having  insisted  upon  it  as  they  did  at  that  time,  and  for  having  so  readily 
ud  the  fit  man  to  carry  out  their  admirable  designs  for  South  Africa. 

^hy,  then,  was  this  golden  rule  of  the  constitution  broken  in  the  Colonial  Office 
the  speedy  removal  of  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  from  his  well-filled  post  ? — and 
y  were  those  admirable  desigps  so  soon  afterwards  set  at  nought  by  that  office  ? 
The  reply  to  these  questions  involves  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  to  our  cha- 
pter, and  it  meets  all  the  difficulties  of  African  progress.  Treaties  with  bar- 
roos  people  are  as  old  as  the  most  ancient  records  of  history.  At  the  Cape,  they 
d  long  been  made  with  the  Caffires,  and  they  are^  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the 
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first  Bteps  towards  the  civilisation  of  such  a  people.  William  Penn's  treaty  \rith 
American  Indians,  and  the  mivarying  respect  of  its  conditions  by  his  represei 
tives  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  just  titles  to  the  respect  in  which  be  and  ti 
are  held  by  the  whole  civilised  world.  But  exactly  as  treaties  form  guarantee 
favour  of  the  tribes,  they  impose  restraints  upon  colonists,  who  look  with  covet 
eyes  upon  the  lands  of  the  natives  so  protected.  These  men,  therefore,  duj 
treaties  with  the  tribes,  which  are  also  disliked  by  a  body  among  us  at  home,  \ 
hold  it  to  be  the  will  of  Providence  that  civilised  colonists  should  necessarily  dest 
the  barbarians,  their  neighbours.  Some  of  our  ministers  were  of  this  opinion  i 
Lord  Glenelg  proposed  his  just  measures  respecting  the  Cafifre  frontier  to 
cabinet.  A  warm  debate  arose  there  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  with  no  small 
ficulty  that  a  majority  was  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  the  right  course  already  appn 
in  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  difference  of  opinion  in  the  cabinet  upon  so  capital  a  point  partook  as 
of  the  character  of  an  intrigue,  as  of  an  error  in  judgment ;  and  it  soon  had  a 
result  with  respect  to  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom's  proceedings,  notwithsta 
their  complete  success.  Local  opposition,  equally  the  work  of  intriguers,  vat 
up  against  Sir  Andries  and  his  measures.  He  consequently  was  removed,  and 
measures  were  paralysed. 

Meanwhile  the  Aborigines'  Committee  persevered  in  its  labours  of  a  third  set 
of  Parliament,  a  duration  perhaps  unprecedented, — the  magnitude  and  intera 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  fully  warranting  the  pains  bestowed  upon  that  va 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  at  length  prepared,  and  the  draft  of  it 
fided  to  several  experienced  individuals  not  members  of  the  House  of  Comn 
They  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  its  provisions.  It  recommended  perioi 
commissions  of  inquiry  throughout  the  colonies,  that  could  not  have  failed  to 
lighten  Parliament,  and  the  Government,  and  the  public,  and  also  conciliate 
colonists  and  the  natives.  For  want  of  the  authentic  information  to  be  colie 
by  such  commissions  of  inquiry,  we  are  now  exposed  to  surprises  and  errors  of  i 
the  fatal  results  are  at  this  moment  before  the  world  in  regard  to  the  Indian  n 
In  Mr  Bright's  speech  respecting  India  last  session,  nothing  was  more  remaii 
than  his  suggestion  of  periodical  inquiries  by  such  commissions  from  home. 

Treaties  with  the  native  authorities  were  also  expressly  provided  for  in  tbe 
proved  draft,  the  spirit  of  which  recognised  the  advantage  of  intimate,  wellgiui 
relations  between  us  and  the  tribes,  so  as  to  secure  mutual  good- will.  Nor  had 
draft  a  single  objectionable  clause. 

What,  then,  must  have  been  the  regret  and  surprise  of  the  persons  invite 
read  that  draft,  to  find  the  actual  report  framed  in  a  directly  contrary  spirit 
recommendation  of  commissions  of  inquiry  was  suppressed.  Treaties  were  osta 
tiously  objected  to ;  relations  between  coloured  and  barbarous  tribes  were  condem 
and  religious  missionaries,  whom  all  of  us  respect,  in  their  proper  places,  were 
posed  to  be  invested  with  political  function,  and  to  be  educated  for  politico-relij 
agents  1 

The  substitution  of  this  dangerous  document  for  the  excellent  draft,  is  belie 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Office, — Sir  Powell  Buxton  having  been 
and  absent  when  the  labours  of  his  committee  were  wound  up.     The  report, 
altered,  was  published  unusually  late  after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  ISl 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  philanthropists  at  its  unexpected  character  was  so 
aggravated  by  the  removal  of  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrdm  from  his  post.    Tbe  (A 
nection  of  that  removal  with  the  corrupt  character  of  the  report  is  obvious,  ai 
both  were  fatal  to  African  civilisation  and  to  good  Colonial  government.    H 
course  pursued  thenceforward  by  the  Colonial  Office,  in  regard  to  South  Afiie 
betrayed  the  object  of  these  sinister  acts.     How  Sir  Powell  Buxton  was  deceirt 
and  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  miserable  changeling  for  his  own  well-considere 
work,  the  original  draft  of  the  Aborigines*  Committee's  report,  is  one  of  the  moi 
secrets  of  the  Colonial  Office  diuring  the  last  thirty  years,  which  it  is  vital  to  MncH^ 
civilisation  to  discover. 

The  recalled  Lieutenant-Governor  came  at  once  to  London,  where  his  report  df 
his  own  proceedings  was  so  satisfactory,  that  a  baronetcy  and  a  pension  of  sevti 
hundred  a  year  were  given  him  in  compensation  for  his  removaL 
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lie  opponents,  however,  of  this  humane  system,  which  had  so  eminently  sue- 
led,  were  too  strong  for  the  more  rational  philanthropists.  The  Caffire  treaties 
e  gradually  undermined.  Parliament  was  for  many  years  kept  completely  in  the 
i  respecting  the  Cape.  The  Oaffre  chiefs  in  vain  gave  undeniable  evidence  of 
I  excellent  dispositions,  and  even  of  their  power,  in  very  difficult  circumstances, 
teep  their  people  in  order.  On  one  occasion,  when  their  frontier  was  stripped  of 
troops  to  settle  difficulties  provoked  by  gross  impolicy  beyond  the  Orange  River, 
se  chiefs  observed  their  engagements  with  absolute  fidelity, 
during  eight  years,  we  persevered  in  thus  abandoning  our  humane,  well-under- 
id  course,  and  returned  to  what  had  produced  the  Caffire  war  of  1835.  The 
tit  was  the  two  more  furious  wars  of  1846  and  1851,  beyond  all  doubt  attributable 
;hat  abandonment  of  such  humane  policy.  After  the  outbreak  of  1846,  the 
eminent  reported  the  preceding  eight  years*  transactions  imperfectly  to  Par- 
lent ;  and  the  key  to  the  greatest  evils  at  this  moment  threatening  the  interior 
be  lawless  progress  of  the  two  Anglo- Cape  republics  we  have  set  up,  lies  hidden 
the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Governor  after  Governor  had  new 
mies  of  managing  Caffireland,  over  which  they  exercised  the  despotic  rule  of 
querors,  and  where  they  steadily  reduced  the  chiefs  to  insignificance.  At  length, 
n  all  sorts  of  pretexts,  we  have  brought  things  in  that  unhappy  region  to  extre- 
ies.  Its  chiefs  are  our  prisoners  in  an  island  near  Table  Bay,  and  its  people  are 
ler  our  labourers,  or  wanderers  among  the  remoter  tribes,  biding  their  day  of 
geance.  A  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  details  of  a  catastrophe  disgraceful 
Bs,  the  masters  of  South  Africa,  and  fatal  to  the  civilisation  of  its  most  interest^ 
[people,  the  Cape  Caffires. 

In  the  present  year,  another  Caffire  race,  the  Basootus^  are  fast  hurrying  to  the 
ne  end.  Their  chief,  Moshesh,  is  still  better  disposed  to  moderate  counsels  than 
!n  the  Tambookees — a  fact  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  his  people  are  not  only 
more  powerful  than  the  other  Caffire  tribes,  but  he  has  proved  the  formidable 
racter  of  his  forces  by  at  least  a  drawn  battle  with  General  Cathcart,  whose 
iscretion-— extraordinary  even  for  a  South  African  Governor — forced  the  unwill- 
African  into  hostilities  for  which  we  were  but  ill  prepared.  The  superior  qua- 
»  of  Moshesh  may  be  accounted  for.  During  thirty  years  he  has  had  the  benefit 
the  example  and  precepts  of  a  body  of  French  Protestant  missionaries,  of  rare 
iinments,  whom  it  is  not  disrespectfiU  to  our  Moffiitts  and  Livingstcmes  of  the 
Bent  day,  or  to  the  very  best  of  their  predecessors,  to  designate  as  the  equals  of 
se  eminent  men.  The  conduct  of  these  French  missionaries,  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
ne  difQculties,  caused  by  the  impolicy  of  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  and  by  the 
lent  proceedings  of  the  republicans  of  the  interior,  separated  from  our  colony  by 
it  impolicy,  has  been  marked  by  the  greatest  prudence.  Hence,  doubtless,  the 
'Urally  moderate  course  of  the  chief  who  protects  them  has  been  much  encou- 
:ed.  But  in  a  volume  of  travels  in  South  Africa,  published  a  few  years  ago  by 
1  Arbousset  and  Daumas,  two  of  those  French  missionaries,  may  be  resul  an 
ount  of  the  preceding  chief,  Motlume,  still  more  explanatory  of  a  character  so 
ch  entitled  to  our  consideration.  Motlume  passed  his  life  in  "  doing  good  ;" 
nras  the  general  reconciler  of  dissensions  among  his  people,  and  the  protector  and 
lefactor  of  orphans  and  widows ;  circumstances,  be  it  said  without  irreverence, 
t  bring  that  ignorant  African  prince  within  no  remote  resemblance  to  the  holiest 
Clhristian  examples.  Nor  is  it  to  be  objected,  that  the  worthy  missionaries  have 
t  repeated  a  vague  fiction.  They  expressly  state  the  way  in  which  they  were 
ibled  to  report  these  interesting  facts.  Upon  asking  the  chief  Moshesh  some 
ails  respecting  the  past  history  of  his  tribe,  he  sent  them  to  its  official  *■  historio- 
ipher,"  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  collect  and  preserve  such  memorials  of  the 
>t,  as  the  Bards,  the  Scalds,  or  the  repeaters  of  the  Homeric  poems  might  have 
A  referred  to  in  order  to  satisfy  a  curious  traveller  in  Britain,  in  Scandinavia,  or 
Greece.  The  identity  of  such  intellectual  occupations  among  the  Africans  with 
r  own,  is  assuredly  a  strong  corroboration  of  other  evidences  of  their  general 
'ntity  with  us.  With  what  indignation,  then,  do  we  learn,  that  these  Basootus, 
tdy  as  they  are  to  receive  the  best  of  missionaries,  as  well  as  to  share  their  lands 
ion  reasonable  terms  with  us  their  Christian  neighbours,  and  headed  as  they  are 
'  men  of  high  inteUigence  and  of  peaceful  desires,  should  be  uncea^gly  hara^Bed 
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by  the  white  people  from  the  Cape,  whom  our  Government  has  actually  refused 
control !  The  Governors  of  the  Gape  have  dealt  with  Moshesh  and  the  Basoot 
as  if  they  were  outlaws.  One  of  those  Governors,  Sir  H.  Smith,  proclaimed  tli 
lands  to  be  British,  without  any  pretence  of  their  being  legally  acquired.  Anoti 
General  Cathcart,  assumed  illegal  authority  over  them  without  even  power  to  mi 
tain  it.  And  the  present  Governor,  adopting  the  hostility  of  the  Colonial  Office 
the  conciliatory  system  suppressed  upon  the  Cafire  frontier,  states  that  he  has " 
desire  to  make  treaties  with  native  chiefe." 

This  avowal,  taken  along  with  this  Governor's  discouragement  of  the  Cafire  cbi 
80  early  as  on  the  third  month  of  his  arrival  at  the  Cape,  and  with  the  terrible  i 
ferings  he  has  since  inflicted  upon  them,  reveals  the  scheme  of  coercive  policy, 
up  twenty  years  ago,  against  the  judicious  and  philanthropic  plans  so  suceessfi 
carried  out  by  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom,  with  strong  Parliamentary  approval.  ' 
case  is  even  stronger,  and  ought  to  be  probed  to  the  bottom  in  all  its  bearings. 

This  Governor  arrived  at  his  post  in  December  1854;  and  on  the  22d  ofl 
month  writes  home  that  he  has  framed  a  new  plan  of  border  administration  o 
most  extraordinary  character,  to  the  execution  of  which  he  asks  a  contribat 
from  home  of  L.40,000  annually  for  ten  years,  to  which  the  Cape  colony  is  toi 
L.5000  a  year,  as  they  willingly  might.  With  this  ample  draft  upon  WhitehaD 
set  up  with,  the  new  Cape  Governor  proposes,  with  v^fortnigMs  knowledge  of  Soi 
Africa,  to  set  all  right  in  that  vast  region  of  social  volcanoes,  into  which  Parliam 
had  already  thrown  at  least  five  millions  sterling,  not  to  this  day  fully  audited.  1 
fore  Parliament  meets,  namely,  by  a  despatch  dated  the  3d  of  February  1855,  i 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  approves  this  hasty  plan  of  the  Cape  Goven 
If  the  papers  containing  the  details  are  correct  copies  of  those  despatches  from 
to  the  colony,  such  quick  work  upon  a  grave  subject  would  appear  incredible, 
it  is,  the  only  explanation  admissible  is,  that  the  new  plan,  professed  to  be  sent fi 
Cape  Town  so  rapidly  after  the  Governor's  inauguration  in  his  post,  was  taken 
with  him  from  Downing  Street.  The  honoured  name  of  Lord  John  Russel 
affixed  to  the  hasty  approval  of  this  hastily-announced  scheme ;  and  it  is  due  to 
Lordship  to  pause  until  he  shall  throw  some  light  upon  this  transaction.  In  so 
sense  it  has  become  matter  of  history.  The  present  ministers  have  cut  down  I 
L.40,000  this  session  to  L.20,000,  and  it  is  understood  that  next  year  the  f& 
subsidy  will  be  struck  off. 

The  sums  already  given  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  are  not  unimportant,  i 
should  be  accounted  for  more  carefully  than  has  hitherto  been  found  convenie 
But  it  is  the  execution  of  the  plans,  ending  in  the  imprisonment  of  so  manj  of  I 
neighbouring  chiefs,  that  call  for  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny.  That  a  colon 
Governor  should,  in  his  character  of  High  Commissioner  of  the  interior  adjacent 
the  colony,  be  able  to  bring  the  chiefs  of  that  interior  into  the  colonial  prisons,! 
attack  their  people  by  a  combination  of  colonial  forces  with  the  power  and  moi 
intrusted  to  him  by  tne  British  Parliament,  is  serious  enough.  But  if,  as  is  in  I 
highest  degree  probable  in  this  case,  the  colonial  Governor  should  turn  out  to  b 
mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  under  the  influence  of  false  opinia 
have  perverted  the  best  designs  of  philanthropy,  and  the  most  solemn  acts  of  I^ 
liament  for  twenty  years  together,  the  importance  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  matt 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  in  this  light  a  strong  call  is  made  for  a  solemn  w 
quest  as  to  Cape  aborigines'  affairs  for  the  last  four  years.  j 

There  has  been  a  war  of  aggression  lately  made  upon  Moshesh  by  our  repohE 
cans  of  what  is  called  the  *•  Free  State,"  which  the  Cape  Governor,  Sir  Han] 
Smith,  extended  so  summarily  into  that  chief's  territory.  He  has  met  their  shame* 
ful  advance  with  a  dignity  and  a  moderation  worthy  of  all  honour,  and  thej  hate 
failed  in  their  attempt  under  the  most  disgraceful  circumstances.  Nevertheless 
sympathisers  with  them  are  not  wanting  froni  Cape  Town  to  Natal,  where,  againrt 
all  the  evidence  of  the  case,  a  body  of  men  have  boldlv  declared  that  the  barbarotf 
tribes  of  South  Africa  are  forming  a  league  for  the  indulgence  of  their  hatred  i 
civilisation ! 

Here,  then,  a  stand  must  be  made.  Another  league  of  older  date  is  formed  bf 
the  white  men  against  the  blacks,  and  for  the  nefarious  purpose  of  getting  tlie 
natives'  lands  aft^  crushing  them.    We  have  succeeded  in  so  mastering  Caflreso<I 
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Tambookeelandy  as  the  Dutch  before  us  bad  mastered  the  Hottentots  and 
ed  their  country.  We  are  steadily  pressing  onwards  upon  other  tribes  to  the 
,  for  the  same  object.  A  force  of  1200  white  men  was  sent  by  the  Free  State 
nst  Mosheshy  and  five  times  that  number  from  the  <^der  republic  in  the  interior 
ready  to  second  that  attapk.  And  it  is  under  such  circumstances  that  our 
ernor  at  the  Gape  really  takes  part  with  the  aggressors,  by  letting  them  get 
(lies  of  war  at  will,  and  by  refusing  such  supplies  to  the  natives,  or  even  to  treat 
the  latter  upon  a  just  footing.  We  enthusiastically  support  Dr  Livingstone  in 
leroic  enterprises  in  the  remote  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  where  the  chiefs 
«ciate  his  sublime  efforts  for  their  improvement ;  and  he  wisely  seeks  to  benefit 
r  people  by  respecting  them.  How  grossly  inconsistent  is  it,  close  at  our  own 
s,  to  put  forth  our  gigantic  strength  to  destroy  the  very  same  class,  eager  as 
are  to  adopt  our  civilisation  and  share  its  advantages  1  The  pitiable  story  of 
i  of  those  chiefs  would  be  an  apt  topic  for  the  ablest  pens.  Already,  in  the 
of  Macomo  and  his  beautiful  daughter,  their  misery  has  touched  more  than 
feeling  heart  among  our  rude  soldiery.  Slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  would 
5  the  blessing  of  paradise  to  that  unhappy  man  in  his  Cape  dungeon,  who  thirty 
s  ago  told  an  English  traveller,  that  his  only  wish  was  to  be  able  to  write  a 
:,  and  show  the  Christian  world  his  country's  wrongs.  Parrot-like,  we  repeat 
indignant  remonstrances  which  Tacitus  put  into  the  mouth  of  our  own  bar- 
us  ancestor,  when  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  and  forget  that  we  are  daily  toler- 
I  the  same  oppressions  to  be  done  upon  black  men  as  good  as  Galgacus  or 
i^Uctts. 

"be  stand  to  be  made  in  favour  of  African  civilisation  is  simply  to  undo  what  is 
'  doing  ill,  and  to  revive  and  extend  whatever  has  been  done  well,  wherever  we 
e  power  in  Africa.  For  example,  in  the  south,  which,  with  the  proper  observ- 
*•  of  peculiarities,  may  stand  for  every  other  similar  region  : — 
n  end  must  be  put  to  the  present  mystery  in  Cape  affairs,  by  having  full  accounts 
hem  speedily  laid  before  Parliament;  the  imprisoned  chiefs  must  be  released, 
their  country  restored  to  them;  treaties  must  be  made  with  all  the  tribes; 
e  and  more  white  settlements  must  be  made  by  compacts  with  the  coloured 
>le,  and  upon  a  just  system  of  compensation  and  union ;  the  two  interior 
iblics  on  this  side  and  beyond  the  Vaal  River  must  be  invited  to  reunite  them- 
es to  the  Crown ;  and  commissions  of  inquiry  must  be  despatched  on  all  of 
e  objects,  and  on  every  proper  means  of  aboriginal  civilisation, 
he  foundation  of  white  settlements,  in  harmony  with  the  natives,  ha&  been 
imed,  without  real  grounds,  to  be  a  vain  attempt  to  bring  incompatible  mem- 
i  of  society  together.  On  the  contrary,  millions  of  men,  of  every  variety  of 
tement,  do  consort  together  in  perfect  peace  in  all  regions,  and  have  done  so-  for 
!•  It  is  only,  then,  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  keep  the  peace  among 
U,  and  to  leave  them  at  freedom  to  settle  their  differences  according  as  they 
t  'without  concerning  itself  about  their  abstract  aptitudes.  The  wants  of  the 
ured  people,  and  their  eagerness  to  enjoy  the  several  advantages  of  civilisation, 
always  dispose  them  to  make  reasonable  cession  of  lands  not  needful  for  them- 
es ;  and  the  nK>dem  application  of  the  practice  of  appropriating  wild  lands  at  a 
^)  furnishes  a  convenient  means  of  compensating  them  for  such  tracts  as  they  will 
[ly  alienate. 

he  reunion  of  the  two  Cape  republics,  now  established  in  the  interior,  to  the 
^n,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  object  of  South  African  policy  ;  but  that 
?wn  is  of  extreme  urgency  in  reference  to  the  safety  and  civilisation  of  the 
•ve  tribes.  The  easier  task  will  be  to  effect  a  reunion  with  the  Free  State,  or 
•jjge  River  sovereignty,  now  at  war  with  Moshesh.  Its  practicability  is  obvious 
he  loudly-declared  wishes  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  Cape-Dutch,  Dutch,  and 
pish.  The  proclamation  of  its  independence  of  the  Crown,  without  the  autho- 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is  believed  by  good  lawyers  to  have  been  as  illegal  as 
^^  he  a  ministerial  cession  of  Yorkshire  or  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  France.  But 
'e  is  no  doubt  of  the  impropriety  of  that  severance  of  British  territory,  and  of 
acquiescence  m  a  second  republic  of  British  subjects  adjacent  to  the  Cape 

^8  to  the  more  remote  republic  of  our  fellow-subjects,  recognised  by  ministers, 
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beyond  the  Vaal  River,  they  must  be  dealt  with  more  carefully.  But  so  m; 
powerfid  motives  exist  for  their  changing  their  present  disturbed  state,  that  In 
worthy  overtures  to  them  ^vill  assuredly  be  received  with  satisfaction.  The  " 
constitution  now  set  up  in  the  Cape  Colony,  tf  properly  explained  to  the  republica 
will  go  far  to  reconcile  them  to  us,  and  help  the  settlement  of  ether  grave  pointi 
difference  with  our  Government. 

The  choice  <rf  the  only  person  living  fit  to  negotiate  this  grave  measure  of 
lisation  in  3outh  Africa,  Sir  Andries  Stockenstom,  to  carry  it  out,  will  be  a  guarsd 
to  its  success. 

The  appointment  of  periodical  commissions  of  inquiry  will  be  the  crowning 
to  secure  its  results  and  give  it  permanence.  The  uses  of  such  commissions  is 
quarters  will  not  be  limited  to  the  collection  of  correct  inteUigence  and  the  sii«] 
tion  of  good  measures,  but  they  will  conciliate  all  parties  with  whom  the  comi 
sioners  will  regularly  communicate. — Meliora. 


PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  LONDON. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OW  THE  UNITED  PRE8BTTERIAN  MAGAZINX. 

Sir, — The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  last  meeting  of  Synod,  appointd 
Secretary  to  watch  over  and  conduct  the  business  of  her  Home  Missions, — a  wise 
judicious  arrangement,  which  may  he  productive  of  great  good,  and  tend  to  the 
tering  care  of  the  Synod  being  made  to  be  felt  where  it  has  long  been  wanting, 

Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Synod  and  of  its  Home  Mission  Secretary  to  a  field  for  Home  Missions  wl 
though  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  has  up  to  this  hour  been  griev( 
neglected  by  the  Church  of  our  Fathers.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  refer  to  Low 
It  is  commonly  said  that  there  are  as  many  Scotchmen  in  London  as  there  an 
Edinburgh ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say, 
there  are  as  many  persons  in  London  who  once  belonged  to  the  United  Presbjti 
Church  as  there  are  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  this  age  of  great  cities  the  nunibd 
rapidly  increasing.  The  question  which  presents  itself  is  this — Has  the  Uni 
Presbyterian  Church  in  London  kept  pace  with  the  flow  of  its  numbers  to 
metropolis?  And  the  answer  is,  that  instead  of  having  done  so,  it  stands,  botk 
the  number  of  its  congregations  and  its  membership,  at  least  no  higher  than  it 
fifty  years  ago.  There  are  three  congregations,  with  a  membership  probablj: 
exceeding  one  thousand.  There  are  more  United  Presbyterians  who  come  to  I 
don  every  year  than  would  fill  the  whole  of  them  ;  and  we  may  naturally  ask  i 
selves,  What  is  the  cause  of  their  being,  to  so  great  an  extent,  lost  to  the  denod 
tion  ?  Is  it  that  her  children  have  no  aflection  for  her  sanctuaries,  no  regard 
her  principles?  or,  is  it  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  circumstances 
which  they  are  placed,  and  something  defective  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangemen 
which  defect  should  be  removed  ?  I  think  the  latter  is  the  true  reason,  and  I  sb 
attempt  to  explain  it. 

Most  men,  when  they  come  to  London,  are  young,  just  stepping  out  into  life, 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  much  at  the  outset  for  the  maintenance  of  Go 
ordinances.  The  probability  is,  that  they  will  find  themselves  located  miles  awi 
from  any  church  of  their  own  denomination,  and  their  circumstances  will  not  f 
mil  them  to  take  the  initiative  in  commencing  new  congregations,  however  m\ 
they  may  be  needed.  All  that  they  can  do,  is  to  connect  themselves  with  scM 
church  of  another  name,  where  they  do  not  hear  another  Gospel.  Thus,  iritfa^ii 
any  want  of  principle,  they  pass  away  into  other  denominations ;  and  before  th«T 
are  able  to  lend  much  pecuniary  support,  they  have  formed  other  connections,  vbick 
it  is  not  easy  and  not  always  desirable  to  break. 

London  is  precisely  the  field  in  which  the  whole  Church  has  an  interest,  mm 
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Q  f hcT  have  even  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ;  and  this  will  increase  day  bj  day. 
to  has  not  some  relative  in  London, — some  one  in  whose  spiritnal  and  temporal 
l-being  they  have  a  deep  interest  ?  Up  to  this  time,  this  fact  has  been  practi- 
y  ignored,  and  the  Church  has  done'  nothing  to  provide  Gospel  ordinances  for 
children,  though  they  exceed  one  hundred-fold  ail  that  have  gone  to  Canada 
i  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Not  being  a  believer  in  the  often  expressed 
trine,  that  Presbyterianism  is  not  suited  to  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  people 
Sagland, — on  the  contrary,  feeling  convinced  that  Presbyterianism  has  a  great 
k  before  it  here,  that  it  is  well  calculated  to  be  the  pole-star  by  which  other 
rches  may  measure  their  deviation  from  the  true  meridian,  a^d  the  surest  out- 
k  for  the  protection  of  the  "  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints," — I  shall  tres- 
i  on  your  patience  a  little  longer  in  endeavouring  to  show  how  Presbyterianism 
r  fulfil  its  mission.  My  conviction  is,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Church 
Sngland  should  cease  to  be  a  mere  off-shoot  and  appendage  of  the  Church  in 
tland.  How  does  this  work  ?  There  is  a  vacant  charge  in  London  :  we  find  minis- 
{ willing  enough  to  come  and  preach  for  a  Sabbath  or  two,  especially  in  the 
ith  of  May.  We  find  preachers,  too,  gladly  coming  their  rounds  to  the  great 
;  whilst  the  congregation,  looked  upon  as  an  outpost  far  from  head-quarters,  is 
despair  of  being  able  to  induce  any  man  of  superior  ability  amongst  them  to 
ept  a  call,  and  finds  itself  unable  to  compete  with  any  third-rate  Scotch  market- 
n  in  the  affections  of  the  ministers  and  preachers  of  the  Church.  It  almost 
i^es  one  wish  for  the  return  of  the  good  old  days,  when  presbyteries  and  Synods 
ided  on  calls,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  individual  feeling ;  for  then  Albion 
Apel,  instead  of  being  almost  in  despair,  might  well  expect  to  receive  one  of  the 
Kt  eminent  and  admired  that  could  be  chosen  from  among  the  young  ministers 
oar  Church.  - 

The  root  of  the  evil  is  deeper,  however,  than  this ;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
do  good  and  make  way  in  England,  must  cease  to  be  a  mere  "  Scotch  Church." 
e  country  which  gave  the  \yestminster  Confession  and  the  Shorter  Catechism  is 
rtlij  and  is  capable  of  taking  a  foremost  place  in  the  extension  of  their  prin- 
Ws  amongst  the  churches  of  the  world.  England  must  have  its  own  Synod  and 
own  Divinity  Hall,  and  not  have  ministers  whose  very  language  is  strange  to  all 
p  were  not  born  north  of  the  Tweed. 

How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  The  answer  which  I  would  give  is  this.  Let 
^sbjterians  in'  England  lay  aside  their  denominational  prejudices,  and  aim  at  a 
oil  into  one  great  Church  in  England.  Past  generations  witnessed  the  absurdity 
Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers  carrying  their  distinctions  and  their  prejudices 
•OSS  the  Atlantic,  where  no  Burgher's  oath  was  enforced  ;  and  Presbyterians  of 
^United  and  Free  Churches  would  do  well  to  follow  a  more  enlightened  example, 
d,  forgetting  their  minor  differences,  and  regarding  only  their  grand  points  of 
i^eoient,  unite  in  one  Church  for  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  the  truth 
ath  of  the  Tweed. 

The  English  Presbyterian  Church  must  give  liberty  of  conscience  on  the  position 
the  civil  magistrate  in  regard  to  the  Church.  The  ministers  of  the  United 
esbyterian  Church  must  be  willing  to  renounce  the  pleasing  associations  attend- 
t  upon  their  close  union,  in  imagination  at  least,  to  the  Church  in  Scotland  (a 
*Aiug  which  has  kept  the  best  men  where  they  were  least  required),  and  give 
emselves  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  good  government  in  England.  Until  we  have 
I  indigenous  Church  we  shall  never  have  a  successful  one.  The  English  Presby- 
t'lan  Church  has  been  an  active  Church.  They  have,  in  ten  years,  doubled  the 
iinber  of  their  congregations  in  London ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  they 
iye  acted  as  if  they  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  people  of  England.  The  two 
lited  would  form  a  strong  Church.  The  steady  experience  of  the  Old  Secession, 
ided  to  the  young  energy  of  the  "  Free,"  acting  in  England  and  for  England, 
ould  give  new  life  to  both,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  should  have  a  Church 
Qose  power  would  be  felt  for  good  throughout  the  whole  land. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  must  either  adopt  the  course  indicated,  or 
f ^blish  six  or  eight  congregations  in  London,  and  work  them  vigorously ;  for  it 
^  not  do  to  leave  them  to  act  with  all  the  fetters  of  Presbytery  apart  from  its 
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fostering  care ;  and  they  must  do  the  same  in  every  large  town  in  England.  1 
former  course — union — is  the  great  and  the  noble  one.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  ni 
teenth  century ;  and,  we  may  add,  in  the  spirit  of  the  first.  You  cannot  get 
Englishman  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  two  churches ;  and  that  < 
own  people  regard  those  differences  as  very  slight,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  ] 
find  m  both  communions  so  many  members  who  belong  in  reality  to  the  ol 
Cburch. 

With  many  apologies  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  I  am,  etc. 

England. 

liONDOir,  Fehniary  1859. 


POPULAR  ELECTION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  UNITED   PBESBYTEEJAN  MA6AZIKB. 

Sir, — Popular  election  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  principles  of  the  United  Pre 
terian  Church.  It  is  universally  cherished  within  ner  pale  as  a  heaven-bom  pi 
lege,  which  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  has  a  right  to  take  away.  And  to  it,  under  ( 
may  be  ascribed  not  a  little  of  the  life,  and  health,  and  vigour  by  which  sh 
characterised.  But,  like  every  other  privilege,  it  is  liable  to  be  abused,  or  i 
cised  in  a  way  so  precipitate  and  rash,  as  to  frustrate  in  a  great  measure  its  pi 
design — make  our  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of,  and  even  to  reproduce,  in  a  roitigl 
form,  all  the  evils  of  patronage.  We  hear  too  often  of  calls  by  majorities,  and  I 
majorities  ;  and  every  such  call,  if  not  an  abuse,  is  at  best  but  a  very  imper 
application  of  the  popular  principle,  which  certainly  finds  its  best  and  brigi 
illustration  in  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  a  whole  congregation. 

Our  idea  of  popular  election  is,  the  right  of  a  congregation  to  choose  their 
pastor,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  patron  to  choose  for  them.  Patronage  maTi 
often  does,  intrude  a  minister  on  a  congregation  against  their  will ;  popular  elec 
renders  such  a  result  impossible,  by  transferring  the  choice  from  the  patron  to 
people.  The  idea  is  not  so  much  that  of  individual,  as  of  collective  right,— i 
much  the  right  of  one,  or  a  number,  to  choose  for  themselves  and  the  rest, 
spite  of  the  rest,  as  of  the  united  congregation  to  choose  for  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  perfect  unanimity  may  not  often  be  obtained  ;  but  it  is  a  qu 
whether,  in  every  case,  there  is  the  requisite  pains  taken  to  obtain  as  near  an 
proximation  to  it  as  possible.  If  popular  election  is  a  great  privilege,  it  also  bri 
with  it  corresponding  duties.  And  here,  if  anywhere,  the  apostolic  injunction 
applicable :  "  Fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  like-minded,  havipg  the  same  joy,  be 
of  one  accord,  of  one  mind.  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain- glory; 
in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves.  Look  not  e 
man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others.'' 

And  if  our  congregations  were  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  I 
injunction,  very  seldom  indeed  would  the  advent  of  a  new  ministry  be  ushered 
with  the  jarring  notes  of  discord  and  division. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  considered  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  '*  Iib( 
of  the  subject''  to  propose  a  regulation  to  the  effect  that  no  call  should  be  sust&ii 
which  is  not  signed  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  congregation,  unless  it  can 
shown  that  every  possible  effort  has  been  made,  without  success,  to  obtain  i 
desirable  result ;  but  assuredly,  were  some  such  rule  enacted,  the  following  resuH 
might  confidently  be  expected  : — 

1st,  Members  of  vacant  congregations  would  be  induced  to  be  more  cautions  i 
taking  steps  to  obtain  a  pastor  ;  they  would  be  more  disposed  to  respect  the  c<ffl 
scientious  feelings  and  convictions  of  their  fellow-members,  and  thus  a  greatd 
fimount  of  unanimity  and  peace  would  be  secured.  2d,  Presbyteries  would  be  sa^d 
the  sometimes  disagreeable  necessity  of  sustaining  a  call  signed  by  a  bare  majoritjj 
and  thus  lending  their  sanction,  as  a  public  court,  to  a  transaction  which,  as  pri^a^ 
individuals,  they  might  consider  rather  inimical  than  otherwise  to  the  prosperity  i 
the  congregation.  And  3d,  Preachers  would  be  saved  a  world  of  perplexing  thon^l 
deciding  whether  they  should  accept  such  a  call  or  not — whether  it  is  their  duty  to 
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t  effect  to  the  invitation  of  the  one  party,  or  the  practical  veto  of  the  other — 
ther  it  would  be  most  *<  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls"  to  reject  it ; 
)/ accepting  it,  to  incur  the  risk  of  perpetuating  a  spirit  of  discontentment  in 
congregation,  and  possibly,  of  rending  it  asunder  altogether, 
fyou  think  these  few  crude  remarks  worthy  of  a  spare  corner  of  your  valuable 
jazine,  you  will  oblige,  Sir,  yours,  etc.,  Haruonicus. 

2£RD££N8HI&£. 
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XENTABT  OK  THE  BoOKS    OF    KlKGB. 

f  Karl  Ebibdrich  Kml,  D.D.,Ph.  D., 
nfessor  of  Exegetical  Theology  and 
e  Oriental  lianguages  in  the  Uni- 
«rity  of  Dorpat.  Translated  by  J amss 
TOPHT,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
slfast.  Sapplemented  by  Commentary 
I  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  by  Eknst 
EHTHAo,  Professor  in  Gottingen. 
riDslated  by  Jameb  Mabtiii,  B.A., 
fioburgh.  (Two  volumes  of  the 
neigQ  Theological  Library.) 

Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

BE  ire  not  many  good  commentaries, 
indeed  commentaries  of  any  kind,  on 
<  historical  books  of  Scripture.  The 
cs  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  occupy, 
1  great  extent,  the  same  ground,  yet 

differ  in  form  and  spirit.  The  first 
more  political,  and  the  second  more 
isiastical;  the  former  dealing  rather 

the  annals  of  the  people  as  a  nation, 
the  latter  with  them  especially  as  a 
ch.  The  theocratic  element  is  never 
)tten  in  either  of  them— that  God  was 
^  and  all  the  Hebrew  magistrates  only 

lieutenants,  bound  to  consult  Him, 
rtain  His  will  and  cany  it  out.  It  is 
^  too,  that  under  this  system  religion 

national  prosperity  are  inseparably 
fid— the  Divine  laws  being  at  the  same 

their  avengers  if  they  are  violated. 
while  the  king  upon  the  throne  was 
8  Ticegerent,  and  the  priests  at  the 
'  were  His  ministers,  the  prophets  were 
pecial  sense  the  Divine  representatives, 
iQg  an  immediate  commission  from 
•▼ah^and  sparing  neither  kin  g  nor  people 
ey  sinned  against  God  or  violated  the 
uc  law— the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
nonwealth.  The  history  of  a  govem- 
t  with  such  a  legislature  and  executive 
(be  fall  of  interest  to  all, — to  the  anti- 
un,  the  politician,  and  the  divine; 
im  who  would  master  the  Old  Testa- 
t,  and  to  him  who  seeks  to  comprehend 
New.  It  was  written  for  our  learning, 
its  great  names  still  charm  us — David 

Solomon,  Elijah  and  his  successor, 
ban  and  Isaiah, — ^not  forgetting  Joab 
Jehn,  Jeroboam  and  Ahab,  Ahaz  and 


Jehoshaphat  The  authority  of  these 
books  has  been  recently  attacked,  and  it  is 
well  that  they  be  vindicated  by  such 
scholarly  men  as  Karl  and  Berthau.  There 
are  also  many  difSculties  as  respects  num- 
bers, dates,  and  the  sequence  of  events. 
Such  apparent  discrepancies  have  led  some 
men  in  our  own  country  to  deny  the  inspira- 
tion of  certain  parts,  or  to  maintain  that  it 
does  not  extend  to  such  sections  as  do  not 
positively  teach  religion.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  admission,  and  fraught  with  in- 
calculable mischief;  for  who  then  could, 
in  all  cases,  disengage  the  inspired  from 
the  non-inspired  ?  And  if  inspired  authors 
blunder  in  geography  and  chronology,  our 
faith  would  not  thereby  be  confirmed  in 
their  theology ;  if  they  err  in  what  they 
have  seen,  how  shall  we  trust  them  in  what 
they  have  not  seen  ?  Keil  is  a  safe  and 
judicious  interpreter,  meeting  difficulties 
and  honestly  attempting  to  solve  them  by 
a  wise  and  rigorous  exegesis,  and  by  no 
spurious  rationalistic  process.  Berthau's 
work  is  somewhat  similar,  but  both  are  too 
brief  for  the  subject,  though  they  heartily 
engage  in  demolishing  sceptical  assaults. 
We  wish  them  a  wide  circulation,  as  we 
desire  and  long  to  see  the  systematic  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  revived  among 
us.  German  books  of  the  nature  of  these 
Commentaries  are  easily  translated ;  and 
those  two  volumes  are  well  done,  and  hold, 
in  this  respect,  a  high  place  in  the  series. 

The  Administration   of  thb  Media- 
torial    Dispensation.      By     James 
Meikle,  D.D.,  Beith. 
Edinburgh:  Williain  Oliphant  and  Co.    1859. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  students  in 
theology.  It  is  primarily  adapted  to  those 
to  whom  this  designation  technically  be- 
longs— the  ingenaous  youth  who  are  pass- 
ing through  the  divinity  halls  and  theo- 
logical academies  of  our  land.  It  is  so 
well  adapted  to  them,  that  if  we  had  the 
means  of  doing  so,  we  would  cheerfully 
present  a  copy  to  each  of  them.  Now, 
when  they  are  engaged  in  making  up 
the  system  of  theological  beliefs  which 
they  will  retain  through  life,  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  their 
being  brought  into  mental  contact  with  a 
writer  who  can  show  them  distinctly  the 
roots  of  the  errors  by  which  they  are  apt 
to  be  entangled,  and  who  can  set  the 
truth  before  them  without  any  of  that 
philosophic  haze,  which  in  our  day  is  mis« 
taken  for  magnificence.  Such  a  writer  is 
Dr  Meikle;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
none  of  them  could  master  his  three  vol- 
umes without  becoming  more  accurate, 
more  judicious,  and  more  solid  thinkers. 
We  would  extend  the  remark  to  all  who 
are  professionally  engaged  in  the  study  of 
theology,  however  long  it  may  be  since 
they  left  the  Hall.  Although  there  may 
be  many  of  them  toward  whom  he  would 
shrink  from  assuming  the  relation  of  a 
professed  instructor,  there  are  none  of 
them  who  may  not  profit  from  examining 
the  last  thoughts  on  theology  of  one  who 
really  possesses  the  logical  faculty  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  and  who  has  been  a 
hard  thinker  all  his  days.  We  are  some- 
what afraid  that  the  dedication  to  students 
of  theology  may  tempt  the  general  reader 
to  shun  the  book,  as  if  it  were  only  for  the 
learned.  It  is  not  so.  If  it  he  not  the 
ablest,  it  is  the  most  readable  of  all  the 
volumes  which  Dr  Meikle  has  published. 
There  is  a  glow  of  practical  earnestness 
in  it  which  it  is  pleasant  to  observe,  as  an 
index  of  the  mellowing  of  his  own  mind, 
and  which  it  is  right  to  remark,  as  fitting 
it  to  be  the  companion  of  the  closet  as 


well  as  of  the  study.  Several  paragn 
might  be  quoted  in  proof  of  increasd 
tention  to  style.  We  say  no  more  at 
sent ;  for  as  Dr  Meikle  has  announcedi 
he  does  not  intend  to  publish  agaii 
mean  to  close  our  accoants  with  hii 
an  author  by  taking  an  early  opporti 
of  making  a  leisurely  examination  d 
merits  and  demerits. 

Gathered  Gems  fbom  the  Oratioi 
THE  Rev.  Edwaild  Irving  :   SjsH 
tically  Arranged.     18mo,  pp.  208. 
London:  Kubet  and  Ca 
DuBUfo   a  large   portion    of  his 
Edward  Irving  had  become  isolated 
the  general  Christian  public,  in  ) ' 
his  prophetical  and  other  views, 
impracticable  theory  respecting  thos^ 
sionary  efforts  which  have  formed  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  various 
gelical  bodies.   His  writin  gs,  conseqw 
have  not   obtained    that    wide   dn 
which  otherwise  his  undoubted  eloq( 
mnst  have  commanded    for  them. 
selection  here  published  presents 
his  most  striking  thoughts  and  feA 
sayings,  unencumbered  with  the  objel 
able  theology  with  which  they  wen 
ginally  associated.    The  extracts  ai 
selected ;  each  is  aptly  titled,  so  as  to 
its  object  and  bearing  obvious  at  tli 
glance,  and  they  are  clearly  arranged 
appropriate  general  headings. 


3DtBlligBiiiB.— ^nitei  ^ttshiittriDii  (Cjinrr^. 


PBESBTTBSIAL  PBOCSEDINOB. 

Arbroath. — ^The  presbytery  met  at  Bre- 
chin on  the  8th  February — the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Sorley,  moderator.  Letters  were 
read  from  Messrs  John  Macnab  and  Hugh 
L.  Niven,  preachers,  both  intimating  their 
acceptance  of  the  calls  which  they  had  re- 
spectively received  from  the  congregations 
of  Johnshaven  and  Forfar ;  and,  as  both 
were  present,  ready  with  their  trials  for 
ordination,  these  trials  were  all  given  in, 
and  sustained,  and  their  ordinations  were 
appointed  to  take  place— Mr  Macnab*s  at 
Johnshaven  on  the  23d,  and  Mr  Niven*s 
at  Forfar  on  the  24th  of  the  current  month. 
It  was  reported  by  Mr  Hyslop  that  he 
had,  as  appointed,  conducted  an  election 
to  the  office  of  ruling  elders  in  the  Mis- 
sion Congregation,  Montrose,  when  three 
were  duly  elected  to  that  office  ;  whom  he 
had  since,  after  being  approved  by  the 
usual  examination,  set  apart  by  ordina- 
tion. Mr  Hyslop  was  then  appointed  in- 
terim moderator  of  that  session.    He  far- 


ther reported  that  the  congregation 
with  a  view  to  their  accommod&dfl 
public  worship,  purchased  a  building 
very  suitable  situation,  which  wu 
ciently  large  and  substantial  to  e 
them,  by  removing  the  partitions  in < 
the  flats,  and  fitting  it  up  with  seadi 
make  a  commodious  hall  sufficient  t 
commodate  them  for  a  few  years  to 
But  while  they  expected  to  raise  a  co 
derahle  sum  towards  this  outlaj  d 
selves,  they  would  require  to  make  an i 
peal  to  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of 
ligion  for  aid  in  the  undertaking, 
they  might  not  be  encumbered  ^ii 
heavy  debt ;  and  they  asked  a  certifij 
of  their  case  from  the  presbytery, 
the  presbytery  cordially  granted,  ^^~  — 
instructions  for  a  suitable  certificate  w 
prepared.  There  was  then  broa^bt 
ward  the  matter  of  the  general  effort  i 
being  made  throughout  the  congregafl 
of  our  Church  to  raise  the  sums  reqnfl 
on  behalf  of  the  Debt  Liquidating  ScW 
to  meet  the  donation  conditioiiail/ 
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le  fands  for  this  scheme  by  the  tms- 
of  the  late  Mr  Ferguson.  And  the 
ojteiy  issued  its  recommendation  to 
congregations  under  their  inspection 
ire  their  liberal  and  prompt  assistance 
his  effbrt. — The  presbytery  met  at 
ttharen  and  Forfar,  on  the  days  ap- 
led,  for  the  services  of  ordination  in 
B  congregations.  The  whole  services 
t  deeply  interesting,  and  the  welcome 
II  to  the  young  ministers  was,  in  both 
s,  of  the  warmest  kind.  And  these 
ements  were  felt  by  all  to  be  such  as 
iTe  the  most  favourable  promise  for 
fttture  prosperity  of  these  congrega- 
I.  Next  ordinary  imeeting  of  presby- 
takes  place  at  Arbroath  on  the  5th 
jffil. 

irwick.—This  presbytery  met  on  the 
of  February— the  Rev.  D.  M.  Inglis, 
arator  pro  tern,     A  letter  was   read 

Mr  M'Leish,  accepting  the  call  he 
Teceived  from  Chapel  Street  congre- 
m,  Berwick.  The  clerk  reported  that 
id  written  to  the  Rev,  Wm.  Ritchie, 
london,  as  instructed  at  last  meeting ; 
Mr  Ritchie's  reply  was  now  read.  It 
titeD  agreed  that  he  should  be  again 
ten  to,  in  order  to  obtain  more  expli- 
ifonnation  on  some  points  on  which 
titer  was  indefinite.  A  petition  from 
«h  Street  congregation,  Berwick,  was 
asking  a  hearing  of  certain  preach- 
and  it  was  agreed  to  transmit  the 
cation  to  the  Synod's  Committee  for 
distribution  of  probationers.  Mr 
aas  Weatherstone  delivered  a  dis- 
«,  which,  after  remarks,  was  approved 
[t  was  reported  that  a  majority  of  the 
regations  of  the  presbytery  had  re*- 
id  to  adhere  to  the  old  mode  of  sup- 
Jig  the  Synod  Fund — ^namely,  by  vo- 
iry  collections,  in  preference  to  the 
scheme  of  a  fixed  rate;  and,  after 
Wering  the  various  returns,  it  was 
ed  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
any  other  steps  in  the  matter.  The 
1  of  alterations  on  the  "Form  of  Pro- 
'  was  delayed  till  next  meeting,  which 
appointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
ch  22d. 

^ar.— This  presbytery  met  in  Burn- 
Charch  session-house,  March   15 — 

Hugh  Barr,  moderator.  Several 
(regations  reported  that  they  had 
e  the  collection  for  the  Better  Sup- 
of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  and  the  other 
[legations  were  enjoined  to  comply 
the  Synod's  appointment  without  de- 
The  Committee  on  Statistics  reported 

they  had  received  returns  from  all 
congregations  except  two,  and  the 
iks  of  the  presbytery  were  given  to  the 
mittee  for  their  diligence.  The  clerk 
instructed  to  apply  once  more  to 


these  congregations  on  this  matter,  that 
the  returns  may  be  completed  by  next 
meeting.  The  committees  appointed  at 
last  meeting  to  suggest  the  best  means  for 
aiding  the  Debt  Liquidating  Board  re- 
ported, and  the  matter  was  again  recom- 
mended to  the  liberality  of  the  congrega- 
tions,— reports  of  progress  to  be  given  in  at 
next  meeting.  The  interim  session  of 
the  East  Congregation  of  Auchtermuchty 
laid  a  copy  of  their  minutes  on  the  table ; 
and  after  hearing  them  read,  it  was  agreed 
to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  to  thank  them  for  the  great  la- 
bour bestowed  on  this  matter.  As  elders 
had  now  been  ordained  in  the  congrega- 
tion, Mr  Smith  was  appointed  interim 
moderator.  The  consideration  of  the  re- 
port of  Synod's  Committee  on  procedure 
in  calls,  etc,  was  delayed  till  next  meet-r 
ing;  and  congregations  were  instructed  to 
report  at  that  time  their  rate  of  contribu- 
tion to  the  Synod's  General  Fund.  Next 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  same  place, 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  Jirst  Sabbath  of 
April. 

Dumfries. — This  presbytery  met  on  2d 
March — Rev.  M.  N.  Goold,  moderator  pro 
tern.  Mr  Scott  reported  that,  on  14th 
February,  the  congregation  of  Dunscore 
had  called  Mr  George  Barclay,  preacher. 
The  presbytery  unanimously  agreed  to 
sustain  and  concur  in  the  call.  Mr  Scott, 
on  behalf  of  the  deputies  appointed  to 
intimate  the  amount  of  supplement  granted 
by  the  Home  Mission  Committee  to  the 
congregation  of  Dunscore,  reported  that 
an  increase  of  L.5  to  the  stipend  formerly 
promised  was  cordially  agreed  to  by  the 
meeting.  Mr  Goold  reported  that  the 
moderating  in  a  call  at  Thomhill  was  de- 
layed in  the  meantime,  and  that  he  pre- 
sided there,  at  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  on  the  third  Sabbath  of 
February.  Mr  Fullarton  was  appointed 
to  dispense  the  Lord's  Sapper  at  Dal- 
beattie on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  March. 
Mr  George  Jc^nston,  having  finished  all 
his  trials,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. Mr  Adam  Welsh,  student  of  the 
second  year,  gave  an  exercise  with  addi- 
tions, which  was  highly  approved  and  sus- 
tained. The  consideration  of  a  draft  pf 
alterations  on  "  the  Form  of  Process  "  was 
delayed  till  next  meeting,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Dumfries  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  April. 

Dundee. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, the  2-2d  ;February— the  Rev.  James 
Reston,  moderator.  Certificates  were  read 
from  Professors  Lindsay  and  Eadie  in  be- 
half of  Messrs  Bruce  and  Sclater,  who  had 
been  regular  in  their  attendance  on  the 
Hall,  and  had  performed  the  necessary 
exercises.    The  remit  of  Synod  was  read 
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anent  the  new  mode  of  raising  the  Synod 
Fund.  After  consideration,  the  clerk  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  scale  of  rates  for 
each  congregation,  to  be  submitted  to  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  for  consideration 
and  sanction.  Mr  David  Marshall,  M.A., 
finished  all  his  trials  for  license,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  members  of  court, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
The  congregations  who  had  not,  were  en- 
joined to  forward  their  statistic  schedules 
to  the  clerk.  This  presbytery  meets  again 
on  the  19th  April. 

Edinburgh, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  1st 
March — the  Rev.  Dr  Brown,  Dalkeith, 
moderator.  A  petition  was  read  from  the 
mission  station  of  Ollaberry,  in  Shetland, 
praying  to  be  formed  into  a  regular  con- 
gregation, with  a  settled  pastor.  The  sub- 
ject was  delayed.  A  petition  was  also 
read  from  the  congregation  of  Mossbank, 
Shetland,  praying  for  a  moderation.  The 
petition  was  granted, — Mr  M'Farlane  of 
Lerwick  being  appointed  moderator,  and 
the  date  of  the  moderation  being  left  to 
his  own  convenience.  A  memorial  was 
presented  by  Mr  M^Ewen,  of  South  Col- 
lege Street  church,  praying,  on  the  part 
of  his  session,  for  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
the  election  of  elders.  Aftet  some  discus- 
sion, the  consideration  of  the  matter  was 
delayed  till  next  meeting.  An  overture 
on  Sabbath  schools  was  brought  up  from 
Broughton  Place  session.  Its  object  was 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  standing 
committee  of  Synod,  to  watch  over  the 
Sabbath  schools  of  the  Church,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  presbyteries  and  members 
of  the  Church  generally  to  the  subject, 
and  to  adopt  such  scriptural  expedients  as 
might  tend  to  elevate  and  extend  this  de- 
partment of  Christian  effort.  The  over- 
ture was  unanimously  adopted.  The  pres- 
bytery proceeded  to  examine  seriatim  the 
draft  of  alterations  on  "  the  Form  of  Pro- 
cess," suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Sy- 
nod appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
'^  the  various  regulations  anent  inductions, 
calls,  and  translations." 

Falkirk. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
1st  of  February — the  Rev.  John  Dobie, 
moderator.  The  presbytery  unanimously 
recommended  the  application  of  the  Rev. 
William  Steel  for  admission  on  the  Aged 
Ministers'  Fund.  Messrs  Hugh  Steven- 
son, Thomas  S.  Trench,  James  Hay,  and 
Ephraim  Smith  delivered  discourses,  which 
were  sustained.  The  Rev.  James  Steven- 
son reported  that  he  had  preached  to  the 
East  Congregation,  Falkirk,  and  sum- 
moned them  to  appear  by  commissioners 
at  this  meeting,  with  answers  to  reasons  of 
translation.  Reasons  and  answers  were 
read.  Commissioners  from  Ghreenock  and 
Falkirk  were  heard;  when  the  Rev.  Dr 


MTarlane  declared  hb  acceptance  of 
call  from  Greenock,  and  the  presby 
dissolved  his  connection  with  the  con 
gation  in  Falkirk.  The  Rev.  James  ] 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  presbyteij 
stead  of  Dr  M^Farlane.  The  preg}q 
appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  ai 
stract  of  statistics,  with  the  view  of  hi 
it  printed  and  circulated  among  the  i 
lies  throughout  the  bounds.  Nexti 
ing  on  the  15th  April. 

Glasgow. — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
March  —  Rev.  Professor  Eadie,  < 
derator.  Supply  was  appointed  v 
ptdpits  of  Bothwell,  Springbum,  and 
caddens  (Glasgow),  respectively,  in « 
quence  of  the  indisposition  of  Mr  fii 
tyne,  Mr  Chisholm,  and  Mr  M'£ 
The  presbytery  took  up  a  protest  &iK 
peal  from  a  sentence  of  the  sessii 
Newton  Meams,  suspending  frooi 
communion  of  the  Church  two  men 
who  had  taken  part  in  uplifting  seat-i 
and  giving  them,  not  to  the  congregil 
treasurer,  but  to  another  party,  to  \ 
tained  by  him  till  certain  alleged  ( 
ances  of  the  seat-holders  in  questioi 
been  redressed.  It  appeared  froi 
pleadings  that  the  seat-rents  so  «| 
had  been  handed  to  the  treasurei  I 
the  sentence  of  the  session  had  beei 
nounced;  but  the  parties  suspended 
refused  to  own  a  fault,  or  express  i 
for  their  conduet.  After  a  full  eiu 
tion  of  the  case,  the  presbytery  proc( 
to  give  judgment.  It  was  moved  1 
Robson,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Wi 
that  the  appeal  be  dismissed  y 
founded,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Ml 
confirmed.  It  was  moved,  in  aa 
ment,  by  Mr  J.  S,  Taylor,  and  secal 
by  Mr  Niven,  that,  waiving  in  the  i 
time  consideration  of  the  merits  ol 
case,  a  committee,  of  presbytery  b 
pointed  to  meet  with  the  session  an 
protesters,  and  report.  The  motioi 
preferred  by  a  majority  of  28  to  8,  <i 
appeal  was  dismissed  accordingly.  > 
presbytery  entered  on  consideratioo  i 
report,  transmitted  by  a  committee  of 
nod  appointed  to  suggest  amendmenl 
the  Synod's  forms  of  procedure  anent 
settlement  of  ministers.  All  the  sag 
tions  of  the  committee  were  adopted 
the  presbytery,  with  the  exception  of 
one  in  which  it  was  proposed  that,  bd 
the  presbytery  gave  ejSect  to  a  caH 
must  be  found  to  have  been  given  or^ 
curred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  membfll 
full  communion.  The  hour  of  adjo« 
ment  having  arrived,  and  there  bein| 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  roeml 
of  presbytery  in  regard  to  the  propyl 
change,  it  was  agreed  to  give  no  d^^ 
ance  upon  it,  but  leave  it  to  be  repoil 
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simpliciter  to  tbe  Synod.  A  memorial 
from  the  Glasgow  Sabbath  School  Union 
WB8  received,  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
table,  to  be  taken  np  at  next  meeting. — 
This  presbytery  met  again  on  the  9th  of 
March,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners in  the  call  from  Montrose  Street 
church,  Glasgow,  to  Rev.  David  Yonng, 
Milnathort.  Mr  Yonng  having  accepted 
the  call,  his  induction  to  Montrose  Street 
church,  Glasgow,  was  appointed  to  taJce 
place  on  22d  March— Mr  Calderwood  to 
preach,  and  Dr  Taylor  to  preside. 

Kelso. — This  presbytery  met  on  15th 
February.  Statistical  returns  were  ren- 
dered by  all  the  congregations;  and,  be- 
sides the  digest  for  Synod,  it  was  remitted 
to  ft  sub-committee  to  publish,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  churches  within  the 
bounds,  an  abstract  of  the  most  important 
details.  Answers  to  reasons  of  dissent  in 
tbe  matter  of  Mr  Barclay's  demission 
were  read  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 
The  committee  of  presbytery  on  the  Debt 
liiquidation  Scheme  recommended  that 
in  every  congregation  the  session,  with  the 
deacofts  or  managers,  shall  arrange  a  small 
committee  to  solicit  private  subscriptions 
from  such  members  as  may  be  supposed 
able  and  likely  to  contribute,  and  that 
thereafter  there  shall  be  a  public  collec- 
tion, after  due  and  full  information  from 
the  pulpit,  for  the  object.  There  was  no 
dissent  from  this  proposal,  though  some 
members  indicated  that,  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, it  might  not  be  carried  out  in 
their  congregations.  On  the  Rating 
Scheme  for  the  Synod's  General  Fund, 
three  congregations  reported  the  amounts 
they  had  respectively  adopted — one  of 
Jem  being  L.l  above  the  suggested  sum. 
Two  others  declined  to  fix  stipulated  sums, 
but  promised  by  collection  to  endeavour  to 
raise  their  due  proportion.  Three  had 
not  decided.  For  the  Better  Support  of 
the  Gospel  Ministry  it  was  intimated  that 
collections  had  been  made,  or  were  an- 
nounced to  be  made,  on  some  Sabbath  of 
the  current  month.  Commissioners  from 
the  congregation  of  Leitholm  compeared, 
craving  a  moderation  in  a  call,  which 
was  granted—the  Rev.  David  Cairns  to 
Pjeach  and  preside  therein— on  the  8d 
"arch.  The  session  of  Dunse  craved  and 
received  advice  in  a  matter  of  discipline. 
Arrangements  for  two  months  were  made 
for  the  supply  of  the  pulpit  of  Greenlaw, 
^g  to  Mr  Milne's  renewed  illness.  Mr 
^aterson,  student  of  the  fourth  year,  de- 

Jjered  a  lecture  ;  Mr  Hogarth,  of  the 
^ird  year,  a  popular  sermon ;  and  Mr 
'idl,  of  the  first  year,  a  homily;  all  which 
yere  sustained  nnanimonsly.  Next  meet- 
^H  was  fixed  for  the  third  Tuesday  of 
April 


Kirkcaldy, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Be- 
thelfield  on  the  25th  January,  and  was 
constituted  by  the  Rev.  R.  Brown,  mode- 
rator pro  tempore.  Minutes  of  last  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved  of.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  at  last  meeting  to  pre- 
pare the  Kinghom  case  for  the  Synod  re- 
ported, and  laid  on  the  table  the  draught 
of  a  memorial  and  petition  from  the  pres- 
bytery to  the  Synod,  of  which  the  presby- 
tery approved.  The  clerk  produced  an 
extract  frota|  the  minutes  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dunfermline,  transferring  Mr  W. 
Birrell,  student  of  divinity  of  the  fourth 
year,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  with- 
in whose  bounds  he  is  now  residing. 

Lanark, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
15th  March — the  Rev.  Andrew  Scott,  mo- 
derator pro  tempore.  The  Rev.  James 
Ronaldson  intimated  that  he  had  preached 
and  moderated  in  a  call  in  West  Calder 
on  the  1st  of  March,  and  that  the  call  had 
been  given  unanimously  to  Mr  Peter  C. 
Duncanson.  The  call  was  sustained  and 
concurred  in  by  the  presbytery,  and  the 
usnal  exercises  prescribed  to  Mr  Duncan- 
son.  Messrs  Ronaldson  and  M*Luckie 
were  appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery 
in  the  Committee  of  "Bills  and  Overtures" 
at  next  meeting  of  Synod.  The  con- 
sideration of  proposed  alterations  of  the 
rules  in  reference  to  calls  and  translations 
was  deferred  till  next  meeting.  The  clerk 
was  instructed  to  write  to  several  churches 
which  had  not  yet  sent  their  congrega- 
tional statistics.  The  next  meeting  of 
presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  19th  April. 

Lancashire, — This  presbytery  met  in 
Greenheys  school-room,  Manchester,  on 
January  25th — Rev.  David  Pirret,  modera- 
tor. The  Rev.  John  Thompson,  M.A.,  was 
appointed  moderator  for  the  year  1859. 
The  Rev.  R.  S.  Scott  reported  that  all  the 
congregations  had  paidiup  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  presbytery's  fund  for  the  year 
ending  March  31  st,  1859.  Mr  Scott  also 
presented  the  accounts  for  the  publication 
of  the  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  held  at  Liverpool  in  April 
1858,  from  which  it  appeared  that  1334 
copies  had  been  sold,  and  171  distri- 
buted gratuitously;  and  that,  after  de- 
fraying all  expenses  of  publication  and 
distribntion,  there  was  a  small  balance  to 
hand  over  to  the  fund  of  the  presbytery. 
The  accounts  were  passed  by  the  presby- 
tery, and  attested  by  the  moderator.  Mr 
James  M.  M'Kerrow  delivered  three  dis- 
courses, which  were  sustained  as  part  of 
his  trials  for  license.  He  was  also  exa- 
mined in  Hebrew,  and  in  the  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Hall,  and  acquitted  himself 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery.  The 
usual  devotional  exercises  were  conducted 
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bjtlie  Ber.  James  Towers,  and  Mr  Josepli 
herald,  elder.  Mr  Hugh  Wallace  inti- 
mated, by  letter,  his  acceptance  of  the  call 
ivhich  he  had  received  from  Kendal ;  and 
it  was  agreed  to  hold  a>  meeting  of  presby- 
tery on  Tuesday,  15th  March,  to  receive 
his  trials  for  ordination,  in  order  that  the 
settlement  at  Kendal  may  take  place  in 
the  last  week  of  March.  Next  meeting, 
to  be  held  at  Grange  Road,  Birkenhead, 
on  Tuesday,  was  appointed  to  be  held 
22<}  February.  A  letter  from  the  Rer. 
Duncan  M'Owan  intimated  his  hope 
that  the  title-deeds  of  the  Ramsey  pro- 
perty would  be  found  in  a  few  days,  and 
requested  that,  in  connection  with  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  of  the  congrega- 
tion, a  member  of  presbytery  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mission  Board  should  visit 
Ramsey  at  the  Febraary  communion.  The 
presbytery,  in  order  to  seenre  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Mission  Board,  delayed  the 
consideration  of  this  request  till  next 
meeting.  The  members  of  presbytery 
were  requested  to  fill  up  the  schedules  for 
statistics,  and  forward  them  to  the  clerk 
before  next  meeting.  Mr  Scott  reported 
that,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Wm.  Taylor, 
he  had  met  with  a  committee  of  the  Mis- 
sion Board  and  of  the  Craven  Rooms  con- 
gregation, at  Birkenhead,  on  the  29th 
November ;  and  that  a  plot  of  ground  in 
Jackson  Street,  Grange  Road,  had  been 
unanimously  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
church  and  schools  to  be  built  by  the  second 
congregation  of  Birkenhead.  The  Rev. 
Mr  Thompson  intimated  that  the  congre- 
gation were  about  to  commence  subscrip- 
tion lists  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  presbytery  recommended  their 
claims  for  aid  to  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  congregations  within  the 
bounds.  A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Mission  Board,  held  at  Liverpool  on  the 
15th  December  last,  was  read,  intimating 
that  the  Board  had  granted  L.lOO  to  the 
Bradford  congregation,  on  condition  that 
the  congregation  should  raise  other  L.400, 
for  the  reduction  of  their  eongregational 
debt;  and  that  the  chairman,  treasurer, 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  the  annual 
report.  A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Grange  Road  Congregation  (Rev.  Mr 
Towers)  to  the  clerk  of  presbytery,  con- 
cerning the  contributions  to  the  presbytery 
fund,  was  read;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
it  should  lie  over  for  consideration,  when 
the  annual  rate  of  contribution  to  the 
fund  should  be  revised.  The  presbytery  met 
in  Grange  Road  vestry,  Birkenhead,  oh 
Tuesday,  22d  February  —  Rev.  John 
Thompson,  M.A.,  moderator.  Mr  James 
M.  M*Kerrow  delivered  the  remainder  of 
his  trials  for  license ;  and  the  whole  having 


been  cordially  sustained  hj  thepresbjl 
he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the 
pel  of  Christy  and  a  probationer  foi 
ministry    in    the    United    Presbtti 
Church.    Mr  James  Bannatyne  de'lif 
a  homily,  and  was  examined  in  Q 
History  and  the  lectures  of  the  Th«i 
eal  Hall;  and  these  exercises  werft 
tained  as  part  of  his  trials  for  liceose. 
usual  devotional  exercises  were  coik* 
by  the  Rev.  D.  M'Owao  and  Mr  Ml 
ter,  elder.    Mr  MO  wan  reported  th 
title-deeds  of  the  Ramsey  propeit]| 
not  yet  been  found ;  and  it  was 
that,*  meanwhile,  the  payment  of  tin 
from  the  presbytery,  in  aid  of  the  fi 
the  liquidation  of  the  eongregationi 
should  be  delayed.     After  a  leD|!tl 
conversation  on  the  letter  from  Q 
Road  congregation,   which  was 
the  meeting  in  January,  and  on  the 
of  supporting  the  fund  for  presbj 
expenses,  it  was  unanimously  agree! 
the  congregations  should  be  reque 
continue  the  present  scale  of  contril 
for  the  ensuing  year.    Delayed  the 
deration  of  the  new  mode  ef  sai 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Synod,  and 
proposed  alterations  in  *'  the  Forrasd 
cedure"  in  relation  to  ''calls,  indi 
and  translations,"  until  next  meetii 
be  held  at  Bootle  on  Tuesday,  15th 
Statistical  returns  were  received  ii 
congregations    of   Blackbnm,    Br 
Bristol,  Bootle,  Sutton,  Kendal,  and 
sey ;  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
tion  for  the  Synod's  General  f  o 
1858  had  been  made  by  the  eongret 
of  Blackburn,  Bristol,   Bradford,  Gi 
heys,  and    Craven    Rooms,   Birkeiil 
The  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Mai 
ter  congregations  were  appointed  a 
mittee  to  correspond  with  congrej^ 
in  reference  to  the  Synod's  phm  ' 
liquidation    of    congregational  del 
terms  of  the  circular  of  the  Rev. 
M'Gill,  of  27th  January  lastr— the  I 
S.  Scott,  convener. — This  preshyteif 
again  at  Bootle,  Liverpool,  on  15th  1 
— Rev.  John  Thompson,  moderator. 
Bannatyne,  student,  delivered  two 
courses  as  part  of  his  trials  for  li( 
The  usual  devotional  exercises  were 
dacted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs  Leslie  of 
ley  and    Sim  of  Bradford.     Hr  Bi 
Wallace  delivered  all  the  exercises  ^ 
had  been  appointed  as  his  trials  for 
nation ;  and  the  whole  having  been 
tained,  the  presbytery  appointed  hisi 
nation  to  take  place  in  the  Wodpi 
Yard   chapel,  Kendal,  on  Tnesdaj, 
29th  March  — Rev,  John  Thompsoa^ 
preach,  Rev.  Francis  Skinner  to  o» 
and  the  Rev.  Messrs  Towers  and  SeoKi 
address  the  minister  and  the  people.  M 
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title-deeds  of  the  Bamsey  congrega- 
had  not  yet  been  discovered,  the  pres* 
J  remitted  to  the  Home  Mission 
d  a  saggestion  as  to  means  to  be  em- 
id  for  a  more  successful  search  for 
tdocaments,  which  had  been  made 
le  Rev.  D.  M'Owan.  After  a  length- 
eonrersation  on  **  the  statement  in 
ence  to  the  Synod's  General  Fund," 
8  agreed,  by  a  considerable  majority, 
K)rd  their  disapproval  of  the  proposed 
;e  in  the  mode  of  supporting  that 
1.  The  presbytery  delayed  till  next 
iDg  the  consideration  of  *'  the  appeal 
lialfof  the  Debt  Liquidation  Scheme 
e  Synod."  Approved  in  general  of 
alterations  on  the  Form  of  Process, 
isrence  to  inductions,  calls,  and  trans- 
is,"  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
i's  Committee,  with  the  exception  of 
ffhich  requires  that  a  revised  roll  of 
)ers  should,  in  every  case,  be  for- 
td  to  the  presbytery  by  a  congrega- 
ipplying  for  a  moderation.  The  pres- 
y  nnanimously  disapproved  of  the 
Ktion  with  which  "  the  Draft "  con- 
ed, that  the  Synod  should  revise  the 
which  leaves  transporting  calls  to  be 
teed  of  by  the  minister  called.  The 
's  accounts  for  the  half-year  were 
d,  and  the  Eev.  R.  S.  Scott  was  ap- 
ed treasurer  for  the  year  1859-60. 
ul  congregations  returned  their  sche- 
for  statistics,  and  reported  that  they 
made  collections  for  the  Synod's 
ral  Fund,  and  for  the  Fund  for  Sup- 
iQting  Stipends  of  Ministers.  Dr 
isson  of  Liverpool  presented  letters 
the  missionaries  at  Old  Calabar, 
I  were  read  ;  and  the  presbytery  re- 
ed Dr  Fergusson  to  convey  to  the 
Dnaries  the  expression  of  their  sym- 
fwith  them  in  their  arduous  work,  and 
iirdesire  and  prayer  that,  through  the 
le blessing,  their  efforts  may  be  crown- 
th  abundant  success.  The  roll  of  pres- 
.y  to  be  made  up  at  Kendal  on  the  29th 
K  for  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  May. 
irose.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
[March.  Mr  M*Intyre,  student,  was 
ined  in  various  branches  of  learning, 
i  complete  satisfaction  of  the  presby- 
The  alterations  suggested  by  the 
I's  Committee,  on  the  regulations 
i  calls,  were  considered  and  approved 
ith  the  exception  of  those  contained 
i  first  five  paragraphs  of  the  Draft. 
?resbytery  agreed  to  overture  the  Sy- 
to  use  every  effort  to  put  an  end  to 
'rivy  Council  grants,  which  are  grow- 
fearly  in  amount,  and  which  are  ad- 
hered on  principles  nnjust  and  un- 
tural.  The  next  meeting  of  presby- 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Melrose 
lesday,  the  14th  of  June. 


Newcastle, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Ist 
March— Bev.  S.  Wallace,  moderator  pro 
tempore.  Calls  from  the  congregation  of 
Walker  to  Mr  George  Black,  and  from 
the  congregation  of  Black  hill  to  Mr 
William  Lauder,  were  sustained,  and  trials 
for  ordination  assigned.  Mr  Blake,  stu- 
dent of  the  first  year,  delivered  a  homily, 
passed  an  examination,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  the  professors  in  the  Divinity 
Hall.  On  a  petition  from  the  session  of 
East  Street,  South  Shields,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances of  the  congregation  there.  The 
Mission  Committee  reported  arrangements 
for  missionary  meetings  to  be  held  in  the 
course  of  this  month.  Next  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  presbytery  to  be  held  here  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  April. —  Union  Chupel, 
Sunderland,  March  2.  —  The  presbytery 
met  for  the  ordination  of  Mr  Henry  An- 
gus— the  Bev.  J.  C.  Weir,  moderator.  The 
Bev.  Henry  Angus  of  Aberdeen,  and  Bev. 
Bobert  Angus  of  Peebles,  being  present, 
were  invited  to  correspond.  Mr  Barrie 
preached ;  Mr  Weir  presided  in  the  ordi- 
nation ;  Mr  M'Naughton  gave  the  ad- 
dress to  Mr  Angus ;  and  Mr  J.  H.  Wilson 
to  the  congregation.  Mr  Angus  was  re- 
ceived with  a  cordial  welcome  by  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  took  his 
place  among  them  as  a  member  of  the 
presbytery. 

Stirling, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  On  petition  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Alva,  a  moderation  was  appointed 
to  take  place  there  on  the  14th — Mr  Hun- 
ter to  preach  and  preside,  and  Mr  McLa- 
ren to  assist.  The  presbytery  sustained 
and  concurred  in  a  unanimous  call  from 
the  congregation  of  the  Holm  of  Balfron 
to  Mr  George  Barclay,  to  be  colleague  to 
the  Bev.  Dr  Thomson.  Messrs  Hunter, 
More,  and  James  Baton  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  such  measures  as  they 
might  judge  proper  in  furthering  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Debt  Liquidating  Board.  Mr 
Thomas  Bobertson,  student  in  divinity  of 
the  second  year,  was  transferred  and  certi- 
fied to  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline. — 
The  presbytery  met  again  on  March  1. 
Mr  Steedman  was  chosen  moderator  for 
the  year.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr 
Barclay,  stating  that,  as  he  had  received 
a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Dunscore, 
he  would  avail  himself  of  the  additional 
time  allowed  him  before  intimating  his 
decision  respecting  the  call  from  Holm  of 
Balfron.  A  unanimous  call  ft*om  the  con- 
gregation of  Alva  to  Mr  Peter  C.  Duncan- 
son  to  be  their  minister  was  sustained  and 
concurred  in.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  administered  in  the  congre- 
gation of  Buchlyvie.  It  was  agreed  to 
take  up  the  proposed  alterations  on  the 
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rules  of  procedure  in  reference  to  modera- 
tions, etc.,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April. 

PROBATIONERS  LICENSED. 

Messrs  Malcolm  M'Eenzie,  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow  ;  W.  Whitfield  and  A. 
D.  M*Kay,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  Dayid  Majshall,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Dundee;  James  M*Kerrow,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Lancashire ;  Andrew  Ulark, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Green- 
ock ;  George  Johnstone,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dumfries ;  and  William  Davidson, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline. 

CALLS  MODERATED. 

Alva. — Mr  P.  C.  Dnncanson,  called  14th 
Pebruary — Mr  Hunter,  Tillicoultry,  pre- 
siding. 

BlackhiU (Newcastle), — Mr  George  Black, 
called  16th  February — Mr  Parker,  Sunder- 
land, presiding. 

Walker  (Newcastle^ — Mr  Wm.  Lauder, 
called  1 6th  February — Mr  M*Creath,  South 
Shields,  presiding. 

West  Colder. — Mr  P.  C.  Duncanson. 
called  1st  March — Mr  Ronaldson,  Whit- 
bum,  presiding. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Johnshaven. — Mr  John  M'Nab,  ordained 
23d  February. 

Forfar. — Mr  Hugh  L.  Niven,  ordained 
24th  February, 

Sunderland,  Union  Chapel — Mr  Henry 
Angus,  ordained  2d  March — Messrs  Weir, 
M*Naughton,  Barrie,  and  J.  H.  Wilson, 
ofiiciating. 

INDUCTIONS. 

Greenock,  Ntcolson  Street. — Rev.  Andrew 
M'Farlane,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Falkirk,  in- 
ducted 16th  March— Mr  Smith,  Greenock, 
Mr  Wilson,  Paisley,  and  Mr  Hutton,  Pais- 
ley, officiating. 

Glasgow,  Montrose  Street. — ^Rev.  David 
Young,  formerly  of  Milnathort,  inducted 
22d  March  —  Mr  Calderwood  and  Mr 
Jeffirey  officiating. 

LIST    OF    PROBATIONERS    IN    UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

17^A  March  1859. 
Revs.  G.  Barlas;  J.  S.  Cooper;  A,  Mur- 
ray ;  David  Paterson.  Messrs  G.  B.  Alex- 
ander, J.  Balderston,  G.  Barclay,  W.  Bar- 
las,  J.  Berry,  J.  Binny,  A.  Black,  J.  L. 
Blair,  J.  Blumenreich,  J.  S.  Boyd,  J. 
Brown  (Edinburgh),  J.  Brown  (Glasgow), 


T.  Bruce,  D.  Cameron,  JT.  Carmichad 
Clark,  J.  Copland,  J.  Craig,  W.  Ci 
W.  Davidson,  A.  Doctor,  T.  Dods,  C 
Downie,  T.  Downie,   P.    C.   Duncaa 
R.  Ewing,  R.  T.  Fife,  R.  Fisher,  A, 
Fleming,    J.    E.    Fyfe,    G.   Graham, 
Grigor,  A.  Hay,  D.  Hay,  J.  A.  E.  I 
G.  Hunter,  A.  M.  Jarvie,  G.  Johnsti 
J.  S.  Kay,  D.  Kinnear,  R.  Knox,  D.M 
D.Malloch,  D.  Marshall,  J.  M'Cani 
M*Cleish,  A.  D.  M*Kay,  M.  M'Kenzi^ 
M*Kerrow,  J.  M*NeU,  J.  M'Owan,  I 
M*Swaine,  D.  Miller,  T>.  W.  Mora 
Muir,  W.  R  Murray,  D.  Nicol,  D.  Pat( 
J.  Pettigrew,  D.  lUttray,  R.  Renwi( 
Robertson,  J.  Scott,  J.   G.  Scott, 
Scott,  R.  Scott,  W.  Shaw,  J.  Stark, 
Steele,  J.  Tait,  J.  Wardrop,  T.  1i 
W.  Whitfield,  E.  E.  Whjte,  J. 
T.  Wilson,  W.  Wilson. 


VACANT  CHARGES  IN  UNITED  PEESBl 
RIAN  CHURCH. 

IThe  Italics  denote  JPresbi/teries.] 
Berwick :  —  Berwick,  Chapel 
Berwick,  Church  Street.  -Ke/«o.-— Leit 
Edinburgh : — Aberlady  ;  Shetland, 
berry;  Shetland,  Mossbank.  Lam 
West  Calder.  FafiWrA:  .-—Falkirk, 
Dunfermline: — ^Dunfermline,  Chalme 
Cupar : — ^Auchtermuchty,  East.  Ki 
— Milnathort.  Forfar: — Muirton. 
deen: — Aberdeen,  St  Nicholas  Law 
charge).  Perth :  —  Kinkell.  Stirla 
Alva;  Bannockbum;  Bucklyvie: 
of  Balfron  (2d  charge).  Glasgow :—. 
ton  -  Meams  ;  Duntocher  ;  Storm 
Paisley  and  Greenock : — ^Paisley,  St  Ji 
Street;  Kilmalcolm.  Dumfries:—^ 
hill;  Dunscore;  Dalbeattie.  Wigtt 
Creetown.  London :  —  Albion  Ch 
Ireland : — KiUaig. 


NEW  CHURCH  AT  CROSSMTLOOF,  GLi 

The  United  Presbyterian  coDgre^ 
recently  formed  at  Crossmyloof,  nude 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Frazer,  mei 
public  worship,  for  the  first  time  in  ^ 
new  church,  on  Sabbath,  13th  March. 
church  is  situated  near  to  Crossmjl 
on  the  cross  road  leading  to  the  Tilki 
Langside.  The  erection  will  cost  m 
L.1300,  and  is  built  on  a  free  site,  tlw 
of  Neale  Thomson,  Esq.  of  CamphilL  '" 
style  is  "  early  English  pointed,"  fr 
design  by  Mr  Drummond,  architect, 
ley.  The  services  in  the  forenoon 
conducted  by  the  pastor  of  the  cJ 
and  the  Rev.  Professor  Eadie.  The  _- 
Dr  Anderson  preached  in  the  afteintf 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Trail,  of  the  FreeT^ 
Church,  in  the  evening.    Admission  to 
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)ns  services  was  by  tickets,  yet  the 
B  was  quite  crowded.  This  neat  little 
eh  is  seated  for  450,  and  a  number  of 
ittings  have  been  taken  by  people  in 


the  neighbourhood,  of  Tarious  denomina- 
tions. The  collections  at  the  various  diets 
of  worship  amounted  to  the  handsome  sum 
of  L.81,  10s.  6d.  for  the  building  fund. 


3Kniitlili|  Eftrnsptrl 

CHURCH  RATES. 

y,  the  15th  day  of  March,  at  a  forenoon  sederunt  of  the  House  of  Conh- 
J,Sir  J.  Trelawny  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Church  Rates  Abolition  Bill. 
rriffith  having  moved,  an  amendment,  and,  after  some  little  discussion  with- 
n  it,  Mr  Hope  moved  to  defer  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  six  months. 
?y  against  Church -Rates,  he  said,  came  from  a  divided  and  composite  party  ; 
iemand  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  rates  he  traced  to  a  political  organization, 
h  employed  it  as  a  means  to  an  end, — the  destruction  of  Church  property.  He 
wed  the  objections  to  the  existing  system  of  raising  the  rates,  and  suggested 
^ies,  including  the  exemption  of  Dissenters,  but  protested  against  all  schemes 
h  involved  spoliation.  The  amendnoent  was  seconded  by  Mr  Deedes,  who 
e(l,he  said,  on  the  one  hand,  to  afford  to  Nonconformists  the  relief  to  which  they 
idered  themselves  entitled,  and,  on  the  other,  to  secure  to  Churchmen  the  power 
ttry  out  what  they  regarded  as  a  salutary  mode  of  maintaining  the  fabric  of  the 
^.  Mr  Osborne  regretted  that  the  time  for  compromise  upon  this  subject  had 
>k  It  was  no  reason,  however,  for  refusing  to  do  justice  because  certain  parties 
ifedall  compromise,  and  had  ulterior  objects.  He  was  prepared  to  debate  this 
tionasto  the  legality  of  the  tax,  which  was,  he  asserted,  in  its  origin,  voluntary. 
tas  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  he  asked,  satisfactory  ?  What  was  the  use  of 
taining  it  when,  as  he  believed,  there  was  no  danger  to  the  fabrics  of  churches  ? 
lad  the  example  of  Scotland  before  us,  and  the  parishes  in  England  where  no 
ch-Rates  were  levied,  yet  where  the  churches  were  kept  in  perfect  repair.  Mr 
ortlej  said  he  had  always  contended  against  a  total  abolition  of  Church-Rates, 
been  anxious  for  a  compromise ;  but  he  thought  that  all  attempts  either  at 
nutation  or  compromise  were  now  hopeless.  The  decision  upon  Mr  Walpole's 
ras  a  declaration  that  this  fester  would  yield  to  no  remedy ^but  absolute  extinc- 
We  had  come  to  a  state  of  things  when  the  existing  law  could  not  be  main* 
id  without  injury  to  the  Church  as  well  as  the  community.  After  much  deli- 
tion,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
f  S.  Herbert,  Mr  Packe,  and  Lord  J.  Manners,  spoke  against  the  second  read- 
>f  the  bill,  and  Mr  Greenwood  in  its  favour. 

r  J.  Trelawny  replied,  and,  upon  a  division,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by 
to  168— majority  74. 

lis  was  a  great  triumph,  but,  as  the  7Tme«  remarks,  the  doom  of  Church-Rates 
sealed  when  the  Lords,  acting  on  the  best  advice,  and  after  the  fullest  investi- 
•n,  declared  the  rate  to  depend  on  the  parochial  majority.  The  Times  thus 
nents  upon  the  vote : — 

^e  allow  a  majority  to  make  local  laws  and  to  levy  rates  upon  us  for  roads,  for 
les,  for  prisons,  for  asylums,  and  other  public  buildings ;  in  a  word,  for  the  mate- 
'^ants  of  the  community.  But  when  a  majority  undertakes  to  impose  a  rate  on 
ainority  in  support  of  doctrines  dear  to  one  side  and  hateful  to  the  other — when  it 
dictates  a  National  Church  to  Independents,  Prelacy  to  Presbyterians,  Infant 
ism  to  the  Baptists,  the  Nicene  Creed  to  Unitarians,  and  an  unbending  uniformity 
esleyans,  it  clearly  exceeds  the  powers  of  the  many  over  the  few.  The  best  au- 
ties  on  Church  and  State  and  religious  belief  have  zealously  controverted  the  idea 
e  majority  being  the  test  of  truth  or  the  proper  source  of  religious  authority.  They 
wisely  shrunk  from  admitting  an  axiom  that  might  one  day  recoil  on  themselves 
e  form  of  a  popular  delusion.  Yet  this  repudiated  and  now  unpopular  principle 
that  can  be  alleged  for  a  compulsory  Church-Rate.  Such  an  impost  in  these 
is  only  a  condemned  criminal ;  its  days  must  be  numbered.    Any  attempt  to  pro- 

h2 
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long  them  can  only  retard,  and  perhaps  hinder  for  a  long  period,  the  establishment  of 
It  system  upon  sounder  principles.  We  feel  no  misgiving  as  to  the  churches  of  thu 
kingdom,  whether  in  the  metropolis  or  in  the  remotest  village.  Where  there  is  real 
religion  there  will  he  zeal,  and  a  yeiy  little  zeal  will  suffice  to  replace  broken  windows 
and  tiles.*' 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Education  Qrants  for  Scotland. — A  return  has  just  been  issued  on  this  subject, 
on  the  motion  of  Viscount  Melgund,  but  we  suspect  it  does  not  contain  all  the  infor- 
mation  that  he  wished.  Any  person  looking  at  the  return  will  be  convinced  that 
Ihe  noble  Lord  desired  not  only  to  ascertain  the  amount  paid  for  each  parish,  but 
also  the  amount  paid  for  each  school  in  each  parish,  in  order  that  the  proportions 
for  each  religious  denomination  might  be  arrived  at.  However,  Government  oi- 
cials  are  not  likely  to  go  beyond  the  "  letter  of  the  law ;"  and  hence,  through 
perhaps  some  defect  in  the  wording  of  Lord  Melgund^s  motion,  his  object  seems  to 
a  great  extent  defeated  for  the  present.  However,  we  must  take  the  return  for 
what  it  is  worth ;  and  the  following  summary  of  its  15  pages  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  grants  during  1857  for  education  in  Scotland. 

In  order  that  tlie  proportion  of  the  grants  to  the  population  may  be  moR 
readily  noticed,  we  place  the  different  counties  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants. 

The  first  column  will  thus  contain  the  names  of  the  counties ;  second,  the  popu- 
lation in  thousands  at  the  last  census ;  third,  amount  in  pounds ;  fourth,  Establisy 
Church  Schools  aided;  fifth,  Parochial  Schools  aided;  sixth.  Free  Church  Schooli 
aided ;  seventh.  Undenominational  Schools  aided ;  eighth.  Episcopal  Schools  aided; 
and  ninth,  Roman  Catholic  Schools  aided. 

CouMTiBS.  Population.  £  Es.  P.  F.  U.  Ep.  R 

Lanark 532,000  10,785  34  11  26  16  4  9 

Edinburgh 258,000  7,007  23  4  29  16  9  5 

Aberdeen 214,000  3,356  17  9  19  8  10  3 

Ayr 189,000  3,787  20  13  22  4  11 

Forfar .„ 174,000  5,329  13  8  25  8  6  0 

Renfrew. 159,000  2,490  11  6  7  10  3  0 

Fife 153,000  3,489  14  12  15  12  10 

Perth : 139,000  3,706  22  14  27  10  5  0 

Inverness. 96,000  1,908  9  4  7  12  1 

Ar^ll 88,000  1,290  10  6  12  3  3  0 

Stirling 85,000  1,210  6  6  7  6  13 

Ross. 82,000  955  3  5  14  1  2  0 

Dumfries 78,000  628  3  5  3  2  0  0 

Orkney 62,000  122  3  0  2  0  0  0 

Banff...... 53,000  726  5  5  7  0  0  0 

Roxburgh 51,000  568  3  1  2  1  4  0      j 

Dumbarton 44,000  988  10  3  4  5  2  1 

Kirkcudbright 43,000  749  5  8  4  0  0  0 

Wigton 43,000  363  2  2  6  0  0  0 

El^in — ^ 38,000  421  2  2  3  1  1  0 

Caithness » 38,000  409  3  0  7  2  0  0 

fiaddington ..« 36,000  600  5  2  6  1  0  0 

Berwick 36,000  631  .    5  3  5  0  0  0 

Kincardine 34,000  902  3  5  9  0  4  0 

Linlithgow 30,000  522  3  2  4  3  0  0 

Sutherland.. 25,000  634  10  8  7  0  0  0 

Clackmannan 22,000  113  0  1  0  4  1  0 

Bute 16,000  59  0  0  2  0  0  0 

Peebles « 10,000  98  0  2  2  0  1  0 

Nairn 9,000  226  1  1  2  0  1  0 

Selkirk 9,000  130  0  1  0  1  0  0 

Kinross 8,000  133  0  1  3  0  0  0 

Totals 64,333  245  160  288  nS    61    22 
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i  thus  be  observed  that,  among^  the  krger  eountiea,  Foriarsblre  draws  the 

t  amount  from  the  grants  in  proportion  to  population.     While  the  paroch.ial 

•  schools  connected  vTith  the  Established  Church  receiving  ^an6  exceed 

fthe  Free  Church  in  most  of  the  counties,  the  reverse  is  tlie  case  in  the 

of  Edinburgli,  Forfar,   Ross,  Wigton,  Caithness,  KinL^ardine,  Bute,  and 

Episcopal  schools  receiving  grants  are  more  numerous  in  Aberdtfcnsblre 

I  an  J  othL^r  comity.     As  inii^ht  be  expected,  Roman  Cmtbolic  schools  receiv- 

pits  are  most  numerous  in  Glasgow.     The  parish  ivhicli  receives  by  far  the 

mount  from  these  grants  is  the  Barony  Pariah,  GlSsgoi?,  for  20  schools—^ 

If  being  quadruple  the  amount  g:iveu  to  any  other  parish  iu  Scotland. 

rare  OF  GuAsaow  ani^  Galloway, --A  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  of 
fand  Galloway  was  held  in  St  Mary's  Chnrcb,  Glasgow,  on  the  15th  of  last 
for  the  purjjoae  of  electing  a  Bishop  as  successor  to  the  Right  Rev,  W,  John 
^,D.,  resigned.     The  Rev,  A,  Henderson  proposed  the  Yery  Rev,  W.  S, 

jean  of  the  Diocese,  and  the?  Rev,  L,  Leyland  seconded  the  nomination. 

,  A,  M'Ewen  then  proposed  the  Right  Eev,  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross, 
jomlnation  vi?as  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Ryde.     It  was  explained  at  the 

I  that  this  proposal  for  Bishop  Eden's  trans ktion  was  made  without  hia 
ee.     On  the  votes  being  taken  there  appeared  for  the  Dean,  10;  for  the 

'  Moray,  H,  Two^  including  the  Dean,  declined  to  vote^  and  one  elector 
at.  The  declariition  of  the  Dean's  election  was  signed  by  all  the  incum- 
iept  two.  A  motion  was  agrt^ed  to  expressive  of  deep  regret  for  the  loss 
1  by  the  Church  in  the  resignation  of  fiisbop  Trower, 

ULDALTON  Case,  involving  the  question  of  the  people's  right  to  veto  the 

s  to  a  vacant  parish,  as  provided  for  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  promises  to 

|is  famous  as  that  of  Kilmalcolm,     The  result  cannot  but  be  disastrous  to 

^  but  will  be  overruled  for  good  to  the  cause  of  a  pure  and&ee  Christinnity, 


THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 

freijuently  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  our 
keep  it  prominently  before  the  attention  of  the  Church,  Those  best  ac- 
I  irith  it  denounce  it  in  the  strongest  terms — especially  ouf  foreign  mission- 
deluding  such  men  as  Dr  Legge,  who  find  in  it  one  of  their  greatest  impedi- 
tbe  prosecution  of  their  labours.  We  are  delighted  to  perceive  that  so 
nt  and  inflnential  a  body  as  the  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh  have 
Iheir  thougiits  to  the  question,  and  at  a  staled  general  meeting  agreed  to  a 
Ito  be  forwarded  for  presentation  to  Adam  Blbiek,  Esq.,  M.P.,  which  places 
le  matter  before  us  in  a  very  compreliensive  and  impressive  form*    It  states — 

t  the  atteution  of  yonr  petitionerEJ,  ^ho  romi  a  lar^e  and  inilaential  portion  of 
CftDti^e  community  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  liaa  been  drawn  to  the  character 
Ilt5  of  the  tradt:  of  opium  presenily  canied  on  between  India  and  China.  That 
Be  has  increased  within  thu  present  cenlnry  from  2000  to  8t>,0U0  chcsta  per 
Hr  m  yalue  from  L,500,000  to  ahoat  L. 8^000,000  sterling,  while  the  export 
»li  manufactures  to  Cbma  has  increased  v^ithin  the  same  period  only  from  one 
Bri  mid  a  half  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  that,  notwithstaading  an  increase  up 
^*7  of  more  than  ten  mrllions  sterling  in  the  value  of  the  import  of  China  produce. 
*ll  Select  Committee  of  your  honourable  House,  appointed  in  1S47  to  examine  into 
"fttc  of  commercial  relations  with  Cliina,  reported  that  the  trade  with  China  had 
"pad  ths  expectations  reasonably  entertained  from  the  opening  of  bo  magrjificent 
»ti  and  that  they  attributed  this  not  to  any  want  of  demand  in  China  for  Rritiah 
*ior  vet  to  foreign  competition,  hut  greatly  to  the  high  duty  then  levied  on  tea, 
IttioTntn ended  a  reduction  of  the  aame  with  a  view  to  an  increased  import.  That 
T  1853,  repeated  reductions  of  this  duty  have  accordingly  taken  place,  and  the  con- 
Hitrn  of  tea  has  increased,  since  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  your  honourable 
*"i^tweiity*tever*  millions  of  pounds^  or  nearlv  CO  per  cent,;  hut  that,  on  the  aver- 
"^^fi  years  siuca  the  reduction  of  Ibe  duty,  tlie  export  of  British  manufactures  is 
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still  less  than  it  was  when  yonr  Committee  reported.  That  your  petitioners  attribi 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  China  trade  in  great  measure  to  the  increasing  export 
opium  from  India  to  China,  which  has  not  only  taken  the  place  of  British  manufactni 
hut  tended  to  impoverish  the  population  of  China,  and  unfit  them  for  becoming  pro 
able  consumers  of  our  goods.  That  the  attention  of  your  petitioners  has  been  specu 
directed  to  the  demoralising  results  of  the  opium  trade,  as  proved  by  an  overwhelm! 
amount  of  evidence  of  the  very  strongest  character ;  that  it  is  productive  of  vice,  vm 
and  destruction  of  life  to  an  extent  that  cannot  easily  be  estimated,  and  that  th 
effects  are  not  incident^  to  this  trade,  but,  in  the  language  of  the  report  of  the  Cfl 
roittee  of  your  honourable  House,  are  *  incontestable  and  inseparable  from  its  existe 
That  your  petitioners  deeply  regret  that  while  the  late  Government  of  India,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  there,  have  effectually  prohibited  the  growth  of  the  poj 
in  certain  territories  of  British  India,  they  have  largely  fostered  it  in  others,  and  b 
exercised  a  monopoly  in  the  preparation  of  opium,  not  for  medicine,  but  expressly 
the  demoralising  uses  to  which  it  is  put  in  China.  That  while  your  petitioner? 
desirous  that  the  principles  of  free  trade,  now  happily  recognised  in  the  legislatid 
this  country,  should  be  maintained  in  all  their  integrity,  they  nevertheless  considerl 
a  traffic,  the  demoralising  results  of  which  are  essential  to  and  inseparable  fron 
existence,  is  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  operation  of  these  principles.  Yonrj 
tioners  also  consider  that  such  a  traffic  ought  not  to  be  made  a  source  of  public  reTfll 
in  any  form,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  every  Government,  as  are  other fl 
which  are  contrary  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  May  it  therefore  please  your 
curable  House  to  give  your  sanction  to  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  efifectm 
to  prohibit  the  growth  of  the  poppy  and  the  manufacture  of  opium  throughout 
whole  of  British  India,  and  also  to  prohibit  its  exportation,  when  p^rown  in  indepen^ 
Indian  States,  from  all  the  British  ports  in  India ;  and  your  petitioners  will  ever  p 
(Signed)  RoBEBT  Chambebs,  Master." 


PEACE  OR  WAR. 

While  we  write  this,  there  is  peace ;  but  before  our  lucubrations  reach  the  H 
war  may  have  broken  out.  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  very  far  distant.  ThiD^< 
not  remain  as  they  are  much  longer  in  Italy  :  and  if  revolution  conamence  there; 
seems  inevitable  that  France  and  Sardinia  will  come  into  collision  with  Austria,! 
then  all  Europe  will  be-in  a  blaze.  The  position  of  Napoleon  becomes  every i 
more  critical  and  embarrassing.  He  has  got  between  the  horns  of  a  dilen 
Unable  to  go  forward,  and  unwilling  to  move  backward,  he  seems  at  his  mis 
and  may  be  tempted  to  do  some  exceedingly  foolish  and  desperate  thing.  Nobc 
has  confidence  in  him,  except,  it  may  be,  Cou;it  Cavour ;  and  no  one  sighing  for 
regeneration  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  expects  any  permanent  good  to  result  fin 
his  interference.    Mazzini  expresses  himself  well  when  he  says : — 

"  Any  war  in  which  the  Italians  should  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  of  cod 
ing  liberty  and  independence  under  the  auspices  of,  or  through  the  alliance  of,  ] 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  would  be  alike  a  folly  and  a  crime ;  a  folly,  because  Louis  >^i! 
leon  Bonaparte  cannot,  without  self-destruction,  establish  by  force  of  arms  in  Itain 
liberty  he  has  drowned  in  blood  in  France;  a  crime,  because  to  make  alliance  «*^ 
despotism  is  to  deny  those  principles  which  justify  and  render  sacred  the  Italian  c«i 
to  break  those  bonds  of  brotherhood  with  the  peoples  which  have  made  of  the  l^^ 
an  European  cause,  and  lower  the  banner  of  the  nation  from  the  elevation  of  a  njH 
to  drag  it  through  the  mud  of  a  local  egotism ;  and  a  crime  because  Louis  Napolea 
Bonaparte,  seeking  to  gain  over  that  public  opinion  in  France  which  is  daily  becomii^ 
more  adverse  to  him,  and  to  withdraw  the  thoughts  of  his  subjects  from  liberty  by  tk 
fascination  of  conquest  and  territorial  aggrandisement,  has  no  other  object  in  enteriij 
Italy  but  the  acquirement  of  an  increase  of  territory  as  the  price  of  his  aid,  the  cdi 
blishment  in  Italy  of  a  branch  of  his  dynasty,  and  the  realisation  of  the  Napoleoail 
idea,  that  the  Mediterranean  must  become  a  French  lake. 

How  strange  that  his  holiness  ,the  Pope  should  not  only  be  mixed  up  with  '^ 
politics  of  central  Italy,  but  should  be  chief  occasion  of  the  misrule  and  misery  tbrf 
prevail.  Lord  Palmerston  denoimced,  in  his  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  CoiU' 
mens  on  continental  affairs,  the  temporal  government  of  the  Vatican,  in  thenw* 
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iring  terms.  It  is  superlatively  bad.  It  is  a  disgrace,  not  to  religion  merely, 
0  civilization.  It  is  an  infamy  not  much  longer  to  be  endured.  It  may  be  that 
•leon  is  the  besom  that  is  to  sweep  away  this  nuisance ;  and  having  done  so,  is 
thrown  aside  in  favour  of  some  other  mstrument  better  fitted  to  promote  the 
ests  of  morality  and  freedom. 

ice  the  above  was  written,  it  has  been  aimounced  that  Russia  has  proposed  a 
tess  of  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  to  be  held  at  some  other  place  than 
;  and  that  France  has  agreed  to  this  proposal.  Should  Austria  consent  to 
a  congress,  the  war,  otherwise  apparently  inevitable,  may  be  postponed  for  a 


THE  NEAPOLITAN  EXILES. 

!  of  our  readers  will  reiJiember  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  1848,  and  the 
hat  then  the  despot  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  overpowered  by  terror,  granted  a  con- 
ion  to  his  people,  and  solemnly  swore  to  maintain  it  inviolate.  Soon  after  he 
his  promises  and  oaths  to  the  winds ;  let  loose  the  lazzaroni  on  the  middle 
s  of  Naples,  whom,  for  forty-eight  hours,  they  pilfered  and  massacred  as  it  pleased 
,  and  imprisoned  the  men  who,  relying  on  his  oath,  had  accepted  office  in  the 
titutional  Administration.  Means  the  most  infamous  were  employed  to  incul- 
Poerio,  Settembrini,  and  other  adherents,  but  in  vain — perjiu-y  and  forgery 
foiled;  yet,  in  spite  of  their  innocence,  they  were  consigned  to  dungeons  and 
ifor  many  long  years.  Little  was  known  in  this  country  of  the  injustice  and 
Ity  that  were  being  perpetrated,  till  Mr  Gladstone,  who  had,  on  the  spot,  made 
Klf  master  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  published  what  he  knew,  and  evoked 
ndignation  of  the  British  public.  Still  no  relief  was  afforded,  and  not  till  the 
It  crisis  of  affairs,  arising  out  of  the  determination  of  Napoleon  to  make  common 
!  with  Sardinia,  and  deliver  Italy  from  the  yoke  of  the  Austrians,  did  the  King 
^ples  condescend  to  give  heed  to  the  counsels  and  warnings  that  were  addressed 
n.  He  then  offered  to  the  surviving  victims  of  his  cruelty  the  boon  of  banish- 
to  the  United  States,  and  a  ship  was  engaged  to  transport  sixty-nine  of  them 
B  the  Atlantic.  They  were  first  of  all  conveyed  to  Cadiz,  and,  after  three 
B,were  put  on  board  a  vessel  called  the  "  David  Stewart"  which  was  chartered 
fce  them  to  New  York,  where,  upon  landing,  each  was  to  receive  120  dollars, 
»  released  from  all  further  control.  All  the  party  being  embarked,  the  "  David 
art"  was  towed  out  to  sea,  for  a  distance  of  200  miles,  by  the  "  Stromboli," 
tolitan  war-steamer,  so  as  to  give  her  a  good  offing.  The  steamer  then  cast  off, 
^  the  ship  with  a  fair  wind  from  the  east.  Scarcely,  however,  was  the  ship 
»way  from  the  protection  .of  the  steam er^s  guns  than  the  exiles  in  a  body  came 
e  captain,  delivered  to  him  a  protest  against  being  carried  to  New  York,  and 
I  upon  him  to  make  for  the  first  port  he  could  reach  in  England.  The  captain, 
hird  of  whose  freight  had  been  retained  as  a  guarantee  for  the  performance  of 
iontract,  remonstrated  with  them  upon  their  demand  to  have  him  break  his 
;ement,  and  ultimately  refused.  They  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  his  decision^ 
least  pressed  their  demand  no  further  that  evening ;  but  the  next  morning  it 
^ain  renewed,  and  in  a  more  decided  and  threatening  manner.  This  part  of 
ransaction  brought  out  an  incident  which  had  a  touch  of  romance  in  it.  A 
f  Italian,  named  Raffaelle  Settembrini,  had  shipped  with  the  captain  in  Cadiz, 
igned  articles  as  a  seaman.  Up  to  that  morning  he  had  done  his  work  with 
Bst  of  the  crew.  But  when  the  assemblage  waited  upon  the  captain  he  made 
ppearance  in  the  uniform  of  a  mate  of  one  of  the  Galway  line  of  steamers — a 
some  blue  frt)ck,  with  gilt  buttons,  gold  cap-band,  etc.  This  position  he  really 
teld,  and  we  cannot  say  whether  or  not  he  does  still.  But  it  turned  out  that  he 
he  son  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  exiles,  Luigi  Settembrini,  who,  hearing 
i  father's  conditional  pardon,  and  of  his  destination,  left  for  Spain,  and  resorted 
s  ruse  we  have  mentioned  to  join  him.  The  captain  of  the  ship  is  of  opinion  that 
'  was  an  even  more  important  object  in  his  so  acting  than  merely  to  enjoy  the 
tj  of  his  father.    He  l^lieves  that  he  was  despatched  by  the  Itaiian  Society  in 
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London  to  aid  the  prisoners  in  the  course  they  suhsequently  took.  However 
may  be,  certain  it  is  that  his  presence  made  the  exiles  more  confident  in 
demand.  They  stated  that  they  had  a  navigator  in  their  party,  and  that,  ei 
they  had  to  take  the  ship  out  of  the  hands  of  the  captain  and  crew,  they  wool 
able  to  sail  her  without  their  assistance.  They  represented  to  the  captain  that 
had  been  two  months  at  sea,  many  of  them  being  old,  and  all  with  constif 
more  or  less  enfeebled  by  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years,  so  that  a  long  voyage 
be  torture  to  all  of  them,  and  death  perhaps  to  some.  They  contended,  also,^ 
being  under  the  American  flag  they  were  free,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  take 
anywhere  but  where  they  chose.  These  arguments,  backed  up  by  the  preponda 
of  physical  force,  the  exiles  being  sixty-six,  while  the  crew  were  but  seventeeiii 
the  manifest  determination  of  the  former  to  resort  to  extremities  to  carry  out 
intention,  compelled  the  captain  to  yield,  and  turn  the  vessel's  head  nortb 
They  were,  indeed,  temperate  and  polite  in  manner,  but  about  their  determi 
there  could  be  no  mistake.  In  fact,  his  resolute  passengers  were  not  satisiie 
the  reluctant  promise  wrung  from  the  captain.  They  sfet  a  regular  guard,  of 
or  fours  in  turn,  to  keep  watch  over  the  compass,  and  see  that  the  ship's 
was  kept  in  the  direction  of  the  haven  they  loosed  for.  The  weather  was  bal 
and  the  passage  was  tedious.  The  captain  intended  making  Cork,  but  missei 
harbour  in  a  fog,  and  had  got  as  far  as  Ballycotton,  but,  having  fallen  in  m 
Cork  pilot,  beat  l)ack  again,  so  that  at  length,  after  a  voyage  of  fourteen  daji 
intense  excitement  of  which  may  be  imagined  when  the  nature  of  the  journe; 
quality  of  the  passengers,  and  the  antagonistic  position  in  which  they  stood  1 
captain  and  crew  are  considered,  the  ship  anchored  on  Sunday  evening  m  the  Ml 
War  Roads.  As  fast  as  possible  the  whole  band  got  themselves  conveyed  aslx 
Queenstowri,  and  testified  in  the  most  lively  manner  their  joy  at  being  at  last 
of  freedom.  The  enthusiasm  of  some  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  actually 
the  soil  upon  which  they  first  planted  foot  as  free  men. 

Committees  are  being  formed  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  coD 
and  administering  a  fund  for  the  exiles,  and  already  numerous  subscriptioi 
been  received. 


LORD  ELGIN  THE  PIONEER  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  IN  CHffi 

Lord  Elgin  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  intend  to  do  my  work  here  efiectcal 
will  throw  open  China  to  commerce,  and  then  it  will  be  for  you  to  enter  in  u 
cupy  its  marts.  I  consider  myself  your  pioneer."  Dr  Legge  assures  us  thi 
Lordship  has  amply  redeemed  bis  promise.  He  has  thrown  open  China  to  our 
merce, — ^but  he  has  done  much  more ;  he  has  obtained  for  the  Church  of  Cbii 
great  boon  of  religious  toleration  for  Chinese  Christians.  And  Dr  Le«^ 
opinion  that  it  will  afford  him  greater  satisfaction  to  hear,  that  Christi 
succeeded  in  China,  than  that  trade  and  material  comfort  have  been  extendd 
speaking  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  China,  Dr  L.  says,  that  since  tbe 
of  Nankin  in  1842,  the  number  of  converts  had  increased  from  10  to  1000. 
converts  were  men  and  women  of  that  class  to  whom  any  one  might  be  glad  to 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  He  is  very  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  confirfl 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  letters  on  China  which  had  appeared  in  the  2r 
— yet,  in  the  matter  of  missionariea  he  observes,  there'  is  a  most  irritating 
false  sentence.  It  was  said  by  tbe  correspondent  of  that  journal, ''  No  support! 
missionaries  was  more  desirous  that  they  should  succeed  than  himself,  yet  if  ani 
believes  that  any  one  is  being  converted,  he  is  either  grossly  deluded  or  gniit 
fraud."  "  I  spurn,"  says  Dr  L., "  this  characterization  ^f  our  labours  both  for 
self  and  brethren ;  and  affirm  that  we  are  making  sincere  converts.  I  will  ro 
one  instance.  The  superintendent  of  our  printing-house — a  Chinese,  named 
— was  of  so  high  a  character  in  the  colony  that  his  name  had  appeared  on  tbe, 
list.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  registrar  of  the  SupeHor  Court  of  HoDgK 
was  in  want  of  an  interpreter,  and  said  that  he  was  so  convinced  of  Achio's  fits 
for  the  post  that  he  would  allow  him  120  dollars  a-month  if  he  would  accejit* 
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ation.  Achin,  who  was  at  the  time  receiving  only  30  dollars  a-month,  refused 
off^r,  observing,  that  there  were  higher  objects  to  be  gained  than  mere  dollars. 
f,  when  there  are  such  men  as  these,  are  we  to  be  told  that  if  we  give  out  that 
r  are  true  converts  we  are  either  grossly  deceived  or  guilty  of  fraud  ?  To  those 
I  make  such  observations  I  would  observe,  that  in  this  special  subject  they  do 
know  what  they  say  and  whereof  they  affirm.  The  results,  however,  of  our  own 
lestant  missions  are  most  cheering.  Let  the  mission  confidently  send  forth  its 
Mirers  for  Christ,  who  will  give  them  their  wages."  After  alluding  to  the  Indian 
mities,  Dr  Legge  proceeds  to  say,  that  never  was  the  responsibility  of  this  coun- 
in  respect  of  Christianity  so  solemn  and  awful  as  at  present.  He  objects  strongly 
the  opium  trade,  and  thinks  we  ought  not  to  tmst  much  to  the  action  of  our 
)rs  and  soldiers  on  the  native  character,  but  he  was  glad  to  see  that  we  were  try- 
to  do  our  duty  and  meet  our  responsibilities  by  means  of  missions.  He  hopes 
lee  Christianity  universal  in  China,  and  does  not  for  an  instant  doubt  of  the 
lit. 


EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE, 

BRESTiNG  meetings  of  the  Alliance  have  been  held  during  the  past  month  in 
nburgh  and  Glasgow.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  institution  continues  to 
(e  progress,  and  that  good  men  of  all  denominations  and  of  all*  countries  are 
bg  it  God  speed.  '  The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  West  of  Scot- 
i  section  of  the  Alliance  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

During  the  two  brief  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  last  report  of  your 
toittee,  the  great  object  which  has  this  day  brought  us  together— viz.,  the  pro- 
iion  of  Christian  union — has  received  many  remarkable  and  unexpected  illustra- 
is.  Who  that  knew  the  state  of  parties  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of 
ope  but  a  few  years  ago,  could  have  anticipated  that  a  conference  of  evangelical 
istians  from  all  parts  of  the  world  should  have  been  summoned  to  meet  in  the 
ital  of  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  counsel  together  on  the  affairs  of  the 
>moQ  cause  of  Christ  throughout  the  world — that  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the 
•rch,  and  the  noblest  peers  of  the  realm,  should  have  vied  with  each  other  and  with 
representatives  of  all  other  classes  of  the  community,  in  lending  their  names, 
hority,  and  influence  to  that  extraordinary  gathering — that  royalty  itself,  in  the 
son  of  the  justly-beloved  sovereign  of  that  land,  should  have  sought  association 
h  the  holy  brotherhood,  on  the  common  ground  of  connection  with  a  common 
nour ;  or  that  effects  so  gratifying  as  those  which  have  already  resulted  from  the 
tlin  Conference,  and  so  full  of  promise  of  still  greater  good  to  come,  would  ever 
^  been  witnessed  in  our  times  ?  Yet  this  is  but  a  sample  of  the  mighty  influ- 
^  at  work,  all  tending  happily  in  the  same  direction !  If  we  look  across  the 
^tic,  and  mark  the  history  of  that  mighty  spiritual  movement  that  is  there 
ng  forward,  bringing  the  worshippers  of  mammon,  the  devotees  of  pleasure,  and 
•  abettors  of  unbelief,  to  kneel  together  in  lowliness  at  the  Cross.  One  of  the 
'i>t  marked  features  that  arrests  the  attention  is  the  absence  of  all  sectarianism, 
i  virtual  setting  up,  as  if  by  common  consent,  of  a  monument  to  testify  the  felt 
sness  in  spirit  and  affection  of  all  who  truly  love  the  Saviour.  And  last,  but  not 
^t,  on  this  point : — At  the  recent  Conference  in  Liverpool,  where  so  many  inte- 
ting  themes  were  to  be  discussed,  were  to  be  seen  men  of  honoured  name  and 
ie  spread  Christian  influence,  who  for  fourteen  long  years  had  stood  quite  aloof 
'^  the  Alliance  and  all  its  operations,  now  spontaneously  coming  forward  to  take 
iir  share  in  the  common  work  belonging  to  the  one  great  household  of  faith, 
inkly  avowing  their  daily  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  objects  sought 
be  attained,  and  expressing  their  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  calmly  confer- 
^  with  men  of  their  own  order,  and  with  the  officers  of  the  British  organisation, 
to  whether  it  is  not  now  at  length  their  duty,  formally  and  imitedly,  to  give  in 
sir  adhesion  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

*'  M>out  twelve  months  ago  a  local  committee  of  the  Alliance  was  formed  in  Eii- 
irnock.    Nearly  all  the  evangelical  ministers  of  the  town  are  connected  with  it, 
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and  the  results  have  in  many  respects  been  most  encouraging,  as  seen  in  the  dt 
fellowship  enjojed  by  the  members  of  committee, — ^in  the  holding  of  joint  po 
meetings  for  special  prayer,  during  many  months,  with  an  increasing  attendaDo 
and  in  the  commencing  of  yarious  stations  in  the  open  air  and  otherwise,  for  uniti 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  neglected  population  of  the  district.     Stimulate 
what  has  already  been  witnessed  in  this  case,  your  committee  fondly  cberisiii 
hope  that  ere  long  there  will  be  no  town  of  any  note  within  the  bounds  of  the  d 
gow  subdivision  which  does  not  possess  an  Alliance  committee  similarly  actiBg 
behalf  of  the  revival  of  true  religion  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  amnngtbet 
cast.     And  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object  they  earnestly  bespeak  the  kindi 
early  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  the  Alliance  in  their  several  locaiil 
Taking  all  these  thinga  at  home  and  abroad  in  connection  with  each  other,j 
conunittee  feel  that  there  is  much  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.    WH 
desiring  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  ecclesiastical  associations,  or  to  undeii 
the  conscientious  convictions  of  any  member  of  the  Christian  community,  it  doesi 
to  them  most  desirable  at  the  present  time  to  bind  together  in  closer  manifested 
all  who  truly  love  the  Saviour.  Who  that  contemplates  the  efforts  that  are  success 
made  by  the  Papacy  to  regain  its  influence  in  this  land,  and  all  the  ominous  sisi 
which  these  efforts  are  accompanied — when  the  heir-apparent  of  the  British  tlo 
is  exposed  to  all  the  blandishments  and  nameless  seductions  of  the  Roman  c&pi 
and  the  conscientious  convictions  of  our  brave  soldiers  are  over- ridden  in  the 
attempt  to  conciliate  Romish  ecclesiastics — when  Popish  chaplains  are  salarie 
large  numbers,  and  Popish  books  of  devotion  are  circulated  at  the  public  expea 
when  the  insidious  emissaries  of  the  Papacy,  whom  even  Roman  Catholic  St 
are  constrained  to  expel,  are  fostered  and  multiplied  in  the  midst  of  us— vhem 
nastic  institutions,  exempt  from  public  inspection  and  the  wholesome  surveillau 
British  law,  are  being  rapidly  augmented,  and  the  tone  of  the  Romish  press! 
many  cases,  becoming  so  insolent  and  disloyal — when  the  Romeward  tendea 
many  of  the  Anglican  ecclesiastics  is  becoming  daily  more  apparent,  and  then 
the  confessional  is  not  only  widely  practised  but  zealously  defended — when  iw 
power  seem  to  be  smitten  with  judicial  blindness,  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
gers  to  be  apprehended  in  complying  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  are  the  am 
subjects  of  a  foreign  prince,  and  are  yielding  up,  one  after  another,  the  safegi 
provided  in  the  Constitution  for  the  maintaining  the  Protestant  succession  to 
throne — when  the  loose  and  unscriptural  notions  of  Romanists  regarding  the 
servance  of  the  Lord^s  day  are  found  operating  in  concert  with  the  loose  views 
practices  of  the  abettors  of  infidelity,  and  rapidly  preparing  the  way  to  rob 
heaven's  birthright — our  weekly  day  of  rest ;  it  is  surely  high  time  for  the  foll( 
of  a  pure  Bible  Christianity  to  bestir  themselves,  and  to  use  such  Scripturali 
constitutional  means  as  seems  best  fitted  to  counteract  the  grievous  and  daily  i 
menting  evil ;  and  the  Alliance  organisation  provides  us  with  a  simple  and  effio 
instrumentality  for  carrying  such  views  into  effect." 
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iTHE  MINISTER   AND   HIS   WORK. 
AN  ADDRESS  TO  A  TRANSLATED  MINISTER.* 

i  iXD  Dear  Brother, — A  solemn  tie  has  now  been  formed  between 
and  this  congregation.  It  is  henceforth  to  be  your  flock,  and  you  are 
\  its  shepherd.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  it  to  watch  for  souls  as  he  that 
•  give  account.  In  entering  on  this  new  sphere  of  duty  your  past  ex- 
mce  must  prove  invaluable ;  for  you  are  no  novice  in  the  work  of  the 
strj,  but  one  inured  to  the  harness  and  the  camp.  On  that  account  it 
to  some  appear  supererogation  to  address  to  such  as  you  any  word 
r  of  counsel  or  encouragement ;  for  what  can  be  said  that  you  do  not 
y  ?  And  yet  I  am  assured  you  do  not  share  in  the  opinion  that  all  such 
Is  are  quite  unnecessary.  It  would  not  be  seemly  that  a  presbytery  of 
iat  should  entrust  to  any  so  grave  a  charge  as  the  pastoral  care  of  one 
ts  congregations  in  silence,  or  with  a  mere  correct  formality.  Besides, 
1  it  is  not  enough  for  any  of  us,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  to  know  truth  and 
'  well ;  it  is  needful,  while  we  are  in  the  body,  that  truth  be  often  afresh 
bited,  and  duty  often  afresh  enforced.  "  Wherefore,"  says  an  apostle, 
ing  to  those  who  had  like  precious  faith,  "  I  will  not  be  negligent  to  put 
always  in  remembrance  of  these  things*  though  ye  know  them,  and  be 
Wished  in  the  present  truth."  Nor,  whatever  may  have  been  your  past 
lity  and  success  in  the  Master's  work,  do  you  count  yourself  to  have 
ined,  or  to  be  already  perfect.  I  can  well  believe  you  stand  here  this 
with  not  less  humility,  if  with  less  physical  discomposure,  than  when 
ftrst  the  hands  of  ordination  were  placed  on  your  head.  Forgetting 
56  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  to  those  that  are  before, 
yet  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God.  It 
ossible — indeed  natural,  for  you  or  others,  still  more  for  me — to  have 
^ed  that  seniority  had  lent  its  weight  to  this  induction  charge ;  but  I  know 

Being  Notes  of  Induction  Charge  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr  A.  M*Farlane,  in 
tiolson  Street  Church,  Greenock,  16th  March  1859,  by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Button,  Pais- 
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that  you  will  look  beyond  the  individual  to  the  court  of  which  he  is 
momentary  organ,  and  ,to  the  ordinance  of  Christ  which  it'is  his  lotto 
minister.  May  I  further  add,  that  what  remarks  follow  have,  and  t 
have,  the  most  impersonal  character ;  for  while  no  stranger  to  your  ejq 
lent  reputation,  I  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed  the  familiar  knowledge  wj 
alone  could  render  personal  allusions  possible,  even  were  they  courteoi 
proper.  My  remarks,  therefore,  while  I  trust  not  inapplicable  to  j 
special  circumstances  this  day,  and  intended  **  to  stir  up  your  pure  mid 
way  of  remembrance,"  are  such,  I  hope,  as  might  be  addressed  from 
place  to  any  brother  whom  God  hath  counted  faithful,  putting  him  intd 
ministry. 

Suffer  me  then,  first  of  all,  to  draw  some  features  of  the  ministerial  i 
and  work.  In  one  compendious  verse,  Paul,  addressing  ''  saints  and  M 
brethren,"  describes  himself  as  "  made  a  minister  (of  the  Church)  accoi 
to  the  dispensation  of  God  which  is  given  to  me  for  you,  to  fulfil  the } 
of  God"  (Col.  i.  25).  Primarily  spoken  of  apostolic  iunctionSy  these  i 
suggest  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  ordinary  teacher  of  the  H 
who  is  also  in  other  places  called  a  bishop,  a  steward,  and  a  servant. 
to  be  observed  as  fundamental,  that  the  Gospel  minister  is  a  minister  o 
Church,  "  the  Church  of  God,  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  bk 
The  Church  i&  his  peculiar  sphere ;  his  business  a  business  pertainii 
that  sphere.  It  may  have,  it  certainly  has,  bearings  on  the  advancenn 
social,  political,  intellectual,  and  physical  welfare ;  but  it  is  distinctive^ 
ferent  from  that  in  which,  from  whatever  motives,  the  votary  of  art,  sd 
politics,  or  common  philanthropy  iliay  engage.  There  are  circumsti 
perhaps,  in  which  it  is  lawful  for  him  to  address  himself  to  tasks  of  sc 
statesmanship,  philosophy,  letters,  and  common  life.  But  these  musti 
be  mere  side  labours,  occasional,  subordinate,  auxiliary — ^healthfiil  uhI 
ings  of  the  mental  bow ;  or,  if  more  formal  and  avowed,  such  as  emerge 
opportunity,  or  transcending  fitness  may  rarely  warrant,  or,  it  may  be; 
quire  as  the  author's  tribute  to  the  higher  cause.  Still,  even  in  the  eil 
case  supposed,  such  is  not  the  business  of  the  Gospel  minister.  Tl 
specifically  business  of  the  Church,  and  which  cannot  be  done  by  any( 
agency  than  his  own. 

The  Gospel  minister  is  the  servant  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  only  Oi 
work  that  he  does,  but  he  does  it  in  the  capacity  of  one  separated  t( 
Church's  service  in  that  work  ;  and  if  he  has  a  claim  on  the  Church,] 
Church  is  under  obligation  to  esteem  him  highly  for  his  work's  s4 
communicate  to  his  necessities,  and  to  facilitate  his  labours,  the  Chord 
a  claim  on  him,  and  he  is  under  solemn  obligation  to  be  faithful  andlaboi 
in  its  cause. 

The  Gospel  minister  is  ordained  to  serve  the  Church — "  made  a  minisl 
It  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  who  has  the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand, 
makes  its  ministers.  From  Him  they  receive  requisite  gifts,  theinwardi 
and,  by  His  Spirit,  the  true  unction.  The  Church  chooses,  guided  by 
wisdom,  led  by  His  providence.  He  alone  raises  up,  presents,  qualifies,! 
instals.  The  Gospel  minister,  although  a  servant  of  the  Church,  is  not 
obsequious  instrument.  He  is  made  a  minister  in  the  way  of  havii^ 
divine  trust  confided  to  him :  a  dispensation  of  God,  or  stewardship  in  Gf 
house.  To  him  belongs  the  responsible  duty  of  presiding  in  the  admii 
tration  of  its  outward  ordinances  ;  and  he  is  accountable  to  the  Head,  I 
may  be  subordinately  judged,  not  at  the  tribunal  of  those  he  rules  I 
teaches,  but  by  the  council  of  presbyters.     With  reference  to  the  fonncr, 
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)lemnl7  to  bear  in  miiid  the  service  whieb  he  has  been  called  to  render 
heir  behalf.  That  service,  in  all  its  departments,  is  prescribed  by  the 
rch's  Head,  and  in  this  waj,  not  otherwise,  is  he  to  serve  them,  steward- 
the  mysteries  of  Grod  under  a  paramount  sense  of  what  he  owes  to  God, 
without  going  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 

[is  peculiar  duty  is  "  to  fulfil  the  Word  of  God,"  or  fuHy  to  preach  it ; 
xhibit,  apply,  and  enforce  the  revealed  Word  in  the  various  ordinances 
rhich  it  is  held  up  before  the  soul,  and  in  the  various  circumstances  of 
;  to  minister  it  in  private  and  from  house  to  house,  in  the  chamber  of 
oess  and  home  of  adversity,  to  the  full  measure  of  abilities  and  oppor- 
ties,  and  to  maintain  the  public  and  stated  exhibition  of  the  same. 
7  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  is  not  the  facile  attainment  which  sim- 
fy  may  think  or  ^mity  pretend.  To  do  this,  notonly  are  conscientious- 
and  sincerity  to  be  cherished,  personal  religion  anxiously  watched  and 
Ivated ;  study — study  of  the  Word,  of  the  heart,  of  man  and  life,  is  in- 
ensable.  Fully  to  do  it,  implies  that  the  truth  bRe  preached  in  its  purity, 
gritj,  ^mplicity,  proportions,  authority,  adaptations,  diversities,  and  love ; 
it  be  ministered  in  its  various  shapes  of  doctrine,  precept,  promise, 
ike,  encouragement,  warning,  consolation — as  milk  and  as  strong  meat— 
&  to  give  a  portion  to  seven  and  also  to  eight,  and  to  all  the  food  con- 
ient  for  them  ^  in  short,  that  it  be  ministered  in  its  principles  and  in  its 
lils,  in  its  widest  scope  and  minutest  personality ;  that  it  be  ministered 
i  season  and  out  of  season,"  and  to  the  end.  Such  is  the  peculiar  work 
dm  who  would  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  fully  preach  the 
id  of  God.  How  many  hindrances  1  Besides  those  from  within— from 
Inity,  from  indolence,  from  cares  of  this  life,  from  little  faith,  from  Ian- 
I  frames,  from  false  ambition — there  are  many  also  from  without.  Hin- 
ices  from  hearers !  All  do  not  wish,  all  cannot  bear,  that  the  minister 
ild  preach  fully  the  Word  of  God.  This  may  be  true  even  of  profes- 
;  it  may  be  true  of  congregations.  Many  hearers  are  pleased  that  he 
nently,  smoothly,  ably,  ingeniously,  politely,  or  fervidly,  but  not  that  he 
Ti  preach  the  Word  of  God.  Others  make  such  exaction,  by  unnecessary 
rivolous  demands  of  a  piivate  or  general  nature,  as  wastes  his  strength, 
sumes  his  time,  and  renders  impossible  the  self-culture,  close  thought, 
lonal  freedom,  and  due  relaxation  which  would  essentially  promote  the 
ad  object  of  his  oflice.  No  less  really  do  inefBcient  elderships,  where 
^  exist,  or  carping  memberships — the  former  overloading  his  hands  by 
lect,  the  latter  creating  an  atmosphere  of  querulousness  and  self-conceit 
ng  those  to  whom  he  ministers  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  that 
kness  of  wisdom  which  receives  the  engrafted  Word — militate  against 
right  dividing  and  due  reception  of  the  Word  of  truth.  Parsimony,  too ! 
ing  him  in  a  perpetual  struggle  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of 
men,  ignorant  or  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  has  necessities  strictly 
ital  and  professional,  which,  in  a  reading  age,  may  compel  a  choice  be- 
en domestic  straits  on  one  hand,  and  a  meagre  literary  furnishing  on  the 
Jr — a  dilemma  which  neither  talents  nor  piety  can  evade,  and  a  result 
ch  they  who  cause  may  prove  the  first  and  bitterest  to  condemn.  How 
ly  hindrances !  some  of  which  even  an  apostle  knew,  when  he  wrote, 
itherto  I  have  not  spoken  to  you  as  to  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal,  even 
into  babes  in  Christ ;"  and  of  which  even  the  Greatest  Teacher  of  all 
I  conscious,  when  He  said,  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
not  bear  them  now."  Some  of  these  hindrances  you  may  not  experience, 
ers  jou  are  not  likely  to  escape.    But  whether  or  not,  be  it  always  yours 
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to  "  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,**  "  not  handling  the  Word  of  Gi 
deceitfully  ;"  but  "  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  ?( 
dom,**  that  you  "  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."  A 
should  you  be  tempted  in  hours  of  despondency  to  say,  "  Who  hath  beliei 
our  report?"  or,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?'*  remember  that; 
who  runs  not  unsent,  will  not  run  unhelped.  The  Master  we  serve  "sei 
none  a  warfare  on  his  own  charges.*'  *'  God  is  able  to  make  all  gq 
abound  toward  you,  that  you,  having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things,  11 
abound  in  every  good  work."  And  does  not  the  promise  of  an  ascenl 
Jesus  echo  stiU,  ^^Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
world"? 

To  these  general  views  of  the  ministerial  position  let  me  add  one  or 
points,  not  without  some  practical  importance  in  connection  with  the  ei 
cise  of  the  ministry  in  our  common  circumstances.  We  have  seen  there 
public  and  a  private  department  of  ministerial  work.  To  ministerial  0 
pleteness,  both  must  be  cultivated.  Without  determining  whether  prii 
or  public  labours  are  most  essential  to  the  Church,  I  would  advert  to  a( 
ger  that  the  former  class  of  activities  be  underrated.  It  is  quite  true  i 
all  ministers  are  not  equally  qualified  for  private  any  more  than  for  pa 
usefulness,  and  that  each  must  decide  for  himself,  before  God,  what  pro| 
tion  of  his  time  and  strength  should  be  devoted  to  the  respective  dep 
ments.  It  would  be  fatal,  however,  if  private  labours  should  fall  into  1 
repute,  or  be  overborne  in  the  pressure  of  public  or  pulpit  work.  Ko< 
can  set  the  pulpit  too  high,  who  does  not  set  these  too  low.  We  have^ 
doubt,  in  some  quarters  a  one-sided  view  of  pulpit  work,  a  kind  of  pii 
idolatry  to  contend  with.  To  be  "a  splendid  preacher"  is  the  climaj 
popular  approbation,  and  apt  enough  to  be  the  climax  of  ministerial  ai 
tion.  Yet  the  gift  of  speaking  "  a  word  in  season"  to  the  various  classe 
hearers,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  in  private,  in 
casual  or  stated  intercourse  of  pastoral  life,  is  greatly  to  be  coveted  and  ( 
tivated.  Here  many  "a  splendid  preacher'*  fails,  and  fails,  it  may  be,i 
from  want  either  of  gifts  or  graces  than  from  a  false  impression  that  this: 
minor  branch  of  duty,  and,  if  anything,  beneath  his  shining  powers.  To 
a  mere  pulpit  orator,  high  and  dry  above  the  tide-mark  of  daily  congrei 
tional/life,  and  untouched  by  the  pulsations  of  the  membefrship,  majse 
promiscuous  sermon-hunters  or  luxurious  critics  and  aimless  crowds, 
not  the  wants  of  a  Christian  flock.  There  are  hearers,  indeed,  who  wo 
gladly  confine  the  minister  to  the  pulpit.  •  They  do  not  care  greatly  foij 
closer  grapple  with  conscience  elsewhere,  or  his  serious  visits  to  the  dweD 
They  would  prefer  always  to  hear  him  levelling  generalities  at  the  safe  1 
tance  of  the  pulpit ;  or,  if  he  visit,  they  would  like  that  he  put  off  the  ofi 
and  resolve  himself  into  the  man.  But  the  minbter  ought  not  to  have  I 
lips  sealed  all  the  week  and  opened  only  on  Saobath  hours.  He  shoa 
ever  be  ready  to  act  and  speak  as  the  necessities  of  souls  and  the  honour 
Christ  demand.  Ministerial  fidelity  in  private,  and  in  ordinary  social  intfi 
course,  not  only  adds  weight,  as  it  must,  to  pulpit  instruction,  but  is  to  man 
the  most  impressive  influence  operating  on  their  minds.  It  is  possible^tiM 
think,  to  be  high-toned  once  a  week,  especially  amid  the  solemnities! 
sanctuary  work ;  but  to  bear  about  and  diffuse  a  daily  aroma  of  elevate 
principle  is  a  more  decided  token  of  consecration. 

In  feet,  the  minister  should  wear  a  constant  investiture  of  oflice,  whetbe 
in  his  own  family  circle  or  the  every-day  walks  and  scenes  of  private  m 
It  is  not  meant  that  he  should  cultivate  tones,  or  looks,  or  airs  of  sanctimofl/ 
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;Iiat  he  should  speak  only  in  Scripture  phrase,  or  merely  of  Di\'ine  things 
Jiat  he  is  to  thrust  his  office  in  the  face  of  men,  or  ohtrnde  his  spiritual 
msels ;  but  it  is  meant  that  he  should  never  forget,  or  allow  it  to  be  for- 
ten,  that  he  is  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  watching  for  souls.  The 
rant  of  earthly  royalty  would  ill  sustain  his  master's  cause  in  foreign 
irts  if  he  reserved  his  fidelity  for  state  occasions,  and  embraced  not  every 
Bible  opportunity  in  private  for  expediting  the  same.  The  parent  and 
spouse  would  ill  perform  their  parts  if,  in  any  circumstances,  they  should 
;et,  or  allow  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  they  are  under  the  sacred  engage- 
its  of  the  conjugal  or  parental  vow.  And  it  would  be  hard  to  say  why  a 
ister  of  Christ  should,  any  more  than  these,  have  license  to  throw  off  the 
of  office,  or  why  it  should  seem  more  unreasonable  to  expect,  if  more 
sous  to  maintain,  habitual  fidelity  to  position  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
5r,— a  steady  aspiration  in  all  things  to  show  a  pattern  of  good  works, 
Hd  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned,  that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part 
r  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  say. 

Lnd  this  suggests,  in  general,  that  the  minister  of  Christ  must  magnify 
office  by  \'indicating  its  reality  and  importance  against  external  assault, 
also  by  a  steady  assertion  of  it  against  internal  resistance.  Let  no  man 
m  thee.  It  is  a  feature  of  our  time  somewhat  to  contemn  or  deny  office. 
t  liking  either  ignorance  or  disorder,  men  yet  dislike  to  be  taught  and 
ed.  They  wish  everything  put  to  the  vote ;  and,  if  they  take  lessons, 
y  mast  guide  the  com^se.  That  modern  teachers  should  "  speak,  exhort, 
i  rebuke  with  all  authority,"  is  not  to  be  borne.  This  is  clerical  assump- 
ij  Popery  in  disguise,  showing  that  "  presbyter  is  only  priest  writ 
{e"!  But  the  minister  is  a  ruler  in  the  house  of  God,  having  defined 
brity  to  teach  and  govern  there.  The  government  of  the*€)fc4if  eh  is  con- 
Jtional,  and  rulers  and  ruled  are  equally  under  the  checks  of  the  statute. 
one  side,  authority  may  not  degenerate  into  arrogance  or  despotism ;  on 
other,  individual  freedom  may  not  sink  into  license.  The  dictum  of  the 
!r  proves,  and  his  fiat  authorises  nothing  opposed  to,  "  the  words  which 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  The  show  of  hands,  the  will  of  majorities,  can- 
unsettle  one  article  of  faith  or  government,  and  is  no  test  of  truth  or 
f  apart  from  the  "Word  of  God,  the  charter  at  once  of  order  and 
rty.  Meekly  but  firmly,  therefore,  assert  your  office  in  the  congregation 
'  in  the  session,  in  which  you  ought  to  be  no  mere  mechanical  chairman 
helpless  lay-figure ;  but  a  vital  moderator  and  bona  fide  judge.  To  all 
It  will  be  essential  that  the  minister  of  Christ  have  no  "  respect  of  per- 
J«  The  distinctions  of  conventional  life  are  not  to  be  imported  into  the 
se  of  God.  There  rich  and  poor  meet  together,  monarch  and  subject 
on  a  level.  The  minister  needs  not  debar  himself  from  judicious  friend- 
^s ;  or  appear  insensible  to  superior  merits.  He  is  not  to  withhold  hon- 
from  those  to  whom  it  is  due,  or  to  aim  at  a  slavish  mathematical 
^lity  of  attentions — for  the  wants  of  individuals  vary,  and  "  of  some  he 
St  have  compassion,  making  a  difference"- — but  he  is  to  act  on  the  same 
^ciple  and  under  the  same  high  motives  in  all  cases,  recollecting  that  the 
ie  blood  has  washed,  the  same  Spirit  sanctified,  the  least  as  well  as  the  most 
spicuous  of  the  flock.  Discipline  is  to  be  enforced,  rebuke  administered, 
n  unwavering  even-handed  equity,  and  consolation  and  instruction 
en  with  uniform  zeal  to  all.  This  impartiality  will  conduce  to  that  holy 
iisterial  independence  which  neither  wealth  nor  civil  status  can  supply. 
*^^n  a  minister  is  continually  quaking  lest  somebody  be  offended,  lest 
itrephes  leave  the  church,  and  Demetrius  resign  his  post,  and  Demas 
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Bubscribe  no  more, — there  is  aft  end  of  edifyiing.  Let  Dibtreplies  go  if  be 
please,  and  Demetrius  resign  if  he  dare,  and  Demas  dose  his  hand  if  be 
will ;  "to  such  give  place  by  suljection,  no,  not  for  an  hour ;"  "  for  as  we 
were  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel,  even  so  we  speak, 
not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God,  Who  trieth  our  hearts." 

But,  while  allowing  no  encroachments  on  his  oflfice,  he  will  cultivate 
affability  and  affection,  evincing  the  dominion  of  public  motives  and  the 
absence  of  private  ends ;  the  semsitive  care  of  one  "  whose  exhortation  is 
not  of  deceit,  nor  of  uncleanness,  nor  of  guile."  Thinking  of  Him  "  who  is 
mighty,  and  despiseth  noi  any ;"  observing  the  tsourtesies  due  from  man  to 
man — for  he  also  is  in  the  body,  and  compassed  with  infirmity — he  will  en- 
courage the  timid,  comfort  the  weak,  and  be  patient  towards  all;  espe- 
cially tender  to  the  inexperienced,  the  afflicted,  the  fallen,  and  the  young: 
"  gentle  among  them,  as  a  nurse  ^erislheth  her  children." 

Turning  to  public  and  pulpit  lalbours,  the  great  work  of  preaching  stands 
conspicuous  among  his  tasks.  Tfcis  is  a  work  which  may  worthily  engage 
the  noblest  powers,  and  it  is,  perihaps,  that  into  which  most  evangelical 
ministers  throw  their  strength.  It  is  that  which  the  church-going  people 
of  Scotland  most  exact,  and  which  ihe  world  urgently  requires.  But  it  is  a 
department  of  ministerial  exertion  surrounded  by  not  a  few  difficulties  and 
snares.  It  is  in  danger  of  being  moulded  to  popular  tastes  rather  than  to 
popular  needs.  It  is  apt  to  assume  the  character  of  a  performance  ratber 
than  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  an  ordinance — to  be  estimated  by  immediate 
effects  rather  than  by  permanent  results,  by  accidental  attractions  rather  than 
by  intrinsic  merits.  That  it  %e  able,  eloquent,  and  striking,  is  apt  to  be 
thought  a  higher  praise  thafn  that  it  be  instructive,  searching,  and  sanctify- 
ing. In  short,  whetherit  be  well  executed  &  apt  to  be  considered,  instead  of 
whether  it  be  highly  useful  and  scriptural*  It  is  too  much,  perhaps,  TPith 
the  painstaking  and  laudably  ambitious,  a  work  of  art  The  human  wisdom 
somewhat  overlays  and  hides  the  divine.  Artistic  agony  takes  the  place  of 
evangelical  earnestness.  The  breath  of  human  passion  vitalises  it,  more  tban 
the  Spirit  of  God.  How  often  is  it  seen  to  be  a  heavy  effort  of  memory,  or 
a  dire  exercise  of  mental  composition  !  But  surely  preaching  is  something 
else  than  the  recitation  in  a  pulpit  of  highly  wrought  or  accurate  passages, 
or  well-connected  arguments — ^the  rhetorical  discharge  of  sermons,  technically 
so  called,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  It  is  the  soleipn,  oral  communication 
of  Divine  truth  by  appointed  human  teachers  to  assembled  men.  Any  in- 
gredients of  levity,  vanity,  insincerity,  coldness,  doubt,  are  inconsistent  with 
its  nature  4  ^any  affectations,  histrionic,  perfunctory,  or  slavish  airs,  as  well 
as  any  appearance  of  scorn,  hate,  or  contempt  of  hearers,  mar  its  character 
as  a  griave,  eamesft,  authoritative,  affectionate,  devout  utterance,  exhibition, 
and  application  of  eternal  verity.  Preaching,  whedier  doctrinal  or  practical, 
experimental  or  expository,  always  aims  at  conscience.  Its  grand  end  is  to 
compel  a  hearer  to  judge  himself  rather  than  others.  In  preaching,  God 
speaks  to  man,  hj  man,  His  message,  whether  of  instruction,  consolation, 
warning,  promise,  appeal,  or  command.  The  spirit  of  the  preacher  roused 
and  sanctified,  and  God's  Spirit  in  the  Word,  go  out  in  persuasive  aggression 
on  the  audience.  Even  where  the  highest  art  and  genius  blend  in  a  dis- 
course, if  it  is  preaching  proper,  the  first  effect  on  the  polished  Christian 
hearer  is  not  aesthetic,  but  spiritual  delight.  The  scoffer  himself  is  first 
roused  to  anger,  afterwards  to  criticism.  This  differential  element  in  preach- 
ing,— its  authority — b.  chief  ingredient  in  the  offence  of  the  cross — may  seem 
to  belong  only  to  apostolic,  and  not  to  uninspired  times ;  but,  provided  it  be 
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•stollo  truth  that  is  preached,  there  can  he  no  difference  in  its  power  or 
ms  in  anj  age,  whatever  diflferenee  there  he  he t ween  the  office  of  the 
•stie  and  that  of  the  ordinary  minister  of  the  Church. 
Mid  this  leads  me  to  ohserve  that  preaching,  to  retain  its  power  among 
and  produce  its  native  results,  must  he  apostolic  in  its  substance,  em- 
Ljdng  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  unmixed  with  any  element  of  foreign 
ention.  "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words."  The  minister  of  Christ 
St  attempt  no  rationalised  evangelism,  utter  no  uncertain  sound  regard- 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  present  no  dilutions  of  the  cross,  affect  no 
lionable  tolerance  of  error  and  judicious  reserve  of  truth.  He  may  not 
sume  to  give  men  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  or  hungering  and  thirst- 
after  righteousness,  anything  less  or  else  than  the  bread  and  the  water  of 
» and  these  in  copious  supply.  No  low  diet  of  negative  theology,  no  in- 
estible  crudities  of  "  science  falsely  so  called" — apples  of  Sodom  and 
pes  of  Gomorrah ;  hut  always  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  manna  from  the 
^  honey  from  the  comb,  water  from  the  rock.  It  is  also  clear  that,  in 
er  to  preaching,  there  must  be  strong  convictions, — settled  belief  of  the 
th.  "  We  believe,  therefore  we  speak."  There  is  nothing  more  im- 
ssive  than  the  utterance  of  conviction  and  experience ;  and  this  the  Spirit 
Christ  employs  as  a  mighty  engine  in  persuading  men.     A  minister 

0  is  agitated  by  every  "  wind  of  doctrine" — who  hurries  to  refute  eveiy 
ppeculation — or  who,  if  some  adversary  write  a  book,  tliinks  the  found- 
bus  are  destroyed;  one  who  is  hesitating  and  timid  in  his  statement 
^flth,  who  affects  philosophic  equilibrium,  which  he  mistakes  for  can- 
IV,  and  leaves  the  impression,  however  solemn  £is  theme,  that  a  good 
i  may  be  said  on  both  sides — may  have  formed  himself,  perhaps,  on  some 
idemic  pattern,  but  certainly  not  on  any  Pauline  or  apostolic  model,  and 
lot  likely  to  gain  much  success.  It  is  the  preacher  who,  inwardly  dis- 
using, and  by  his  whole  life  and  manner  evincing  that  he  disclaims,  any 
e  to  impose  the  Word  on  men  by  his  authority,  yet  speaks  as  if  he  himself 
leved  it,  and  believed  that  his  hearers  were  bound  to  do  the  same,-:-it  is 

preacher  who  has  no  doubt  that  what  he  says  is  true  and  binding  on 
iscience,  that  is  wise  in  winning  souls.  Convinced  of  the  authority  in- 
ing  in  his  message,  he  will  not  fall  into  the  miserable  error  of  attempting 
)of  of  revealed  truth  or  demonstration  of  premises,  but  will  be  content  to 
iduce,  deduce,  exhibit,  illustrate,  and  enforce  it  from  Scripture.  On  occa- 
n  he  may  expose  the  sophistries  and  hollowness  and  cant  of  infidelity, 
i  show  the  entire  accordance  of  revealed  truth  with  reason,  so  far  as  they 

1  parallel ;  but  he  will  not  uniformly  ratiocinate,  preferring  to  use  much 
'•  didactic  and  the  hortatory  strain.  Believing  the  truth,  and  that  its  very 
tement  tells,  he  will  trust  the  Spirit  to  carry  it  home  even  when  presented 
po  argumentative  shape.  He  will  not  proceed  as  if  the  soul  were  an  un- 
itten  tablet — as  if  there  were  no  conscience  in  the  hearer.  He  knows  it 
l>e  dead  enough ;  but  he  brings  the  Spirit-quickened  truth  by  which  it 
wl  be  awakened  and  subdued,  and  made  either  a  willing  or  unwilling 
^ess  in  the  bosom  for  God  ;  and  he  will  judge  it  better  if  now  and  then  a 
^er  should  say  he  dogmatises,  while  feeling  his  doctrine  true,  than  say  he 
^ons  ably,  while  remaining  unconvinced. 

^  has  been  already  hinted  that  pulpit  teaching  must  be  as  varied  as  the 
i^ts  of  hearers,  and  the  Word  on  which  it  is  built.  Monotony  is  a  wrong 
the  flock  and  to  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough  always  to  preach  "  good 
fittons  •"  each  must  have  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season.  The  vessels 
the  potter  are  not  all  uniform  in  size,  and  shape,  and  use :  as  little  should 
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the  sermons  of  the  minister  be  a  series  of  stem  fac-similes.  A  profil 
sermon  is  not  any  shapely  thing  that  has  been  wrought  on  the  "wlieel. 
possible  to  preach  a  lifetime  of  sermons  on  Scripture  topics  or  texts,— wl 
as  mere  discourses  on  the  subject,  are  of  faultless  structure  and  substance, 
yet  embody  so  little  Gospel  marrow,  so  lightly  handle  conscience,  and  ai 
little  appropriate,  that  the  end  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  frustrated  by  tli 
not  secured.  There  may  be  vast  ingenuity,  fency,  eloquence,  ability, 
sentiment  expended  in  their  preparation,  and  much  oratorical  skill  in  I 
delivery,  to  no  ministerial  end.  The  preacher,  so  called,  is  to  hearers i 
"  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice  :"  they  hear  his  ya 
but  they  do  them  not.  It  is  even  possible  to  be  sound  within  a  given  ra 
narrowly  orthodox,  and  to  run  so  accurately  in  a  venerable  rut  of  illustn 
and  phrase  as  to  tire  and  deaden  all  but  those  who  are  ripe  for  heaven, 
sermons  by  all  means  be  well  cast ;  but  let  them  be  moulds  filled  with  I 
Scripture  thought,  and  let  preaching  be  the  warm  outpouring  of  the  tn 

Let  our  preaching  grow  with  our  growth,  and  ,pass  always  througi 
alembic  of  our  own  soul.  Old  sermons  will  be  useful  or  otherwiife,  as 
can  make  them  new  by  throwing  your  soul  into  them.  If  you  have  outgi 
them  by  deeper  study,  or  if  you  cannot  give  them  a  living  present  inti 
to  yourself — ^if  you  can  only  impart  to  them  a  kind  of  galvanic  life  by 
cution  or  other  arts,  refrain  from  their  use.  As  old  suits  of  raiment  k 
sit  well  on  the  form,  so  pulpit  matter  that  once  was  suitable,  as  an  emani 
of  the  mind  and  lips  of  the  preacher,  maybe  less  congruous  at  a  later  pa 
and  there  is  in  hearing  it  a  felt,  if  unanalysed  defect.  Anything  which i 
naturalness,  and  takes  from  pulpit  utterance  its  character  as  a  real  ad( 
rising  out  of  present  not  fugitive  circumstances,  is  a  flaw ;  and  old  mati 
unless  used  with  wisdom,  cannot  fail  of  this  result.  Full  of  our  therac^ 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  far  better,  if  Providence  shut  us  up,  to  gounraau^ 
and  unwritten — that  last  resort  of  diligence  and  that  great  peril  of  vauil 
than  serve  up  a  cold  collation  of  sentences,  whether  recited  or  read,  t« 
audience  of  throbbing  men.  We  may  not  be  tempted  to  mar  ediSd 
merely  to  sustain  repute  or  insure  petty  correctnesses.  We  must  not  tij 
exhibit,  though  we  ought  always  to  exert,  our  full  resources.  We  moit 
member  that  our  end  is  not  to  astonish,  interest,  please,  but  to  move,  t 
benefit,  and  save ;  for  "  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  U 
and  ourselves"  the  Church's  "  servants  for  Jesus'  sake." 

I  pass,  however,  to  observe,  that  in  your  public  labours  there  are  i 
dental  and  subordinate  spheres  of  useftilness.     You. are,  of  course,  tod« 
your  strength  to  this  congregation ;  but  such  work  as  the  Church  catln 
the  denomination,  the  general  interests  of  justice,  humanity,  and  morali 
the  world  around  demand,  you  are  to  promote  as  you  can.    The  Inil 
Presbyterian  Church  must  be  able  to  calculate  on  your  loyalty.    Love  jo 
denomination.     Be  denominational  without  bigotry.     Do  not  conceal,  b 
avow,  expound,  defend,  act  out  your  distinctive  principles.    It  is  only 
scriptural  they  are  to  be  valued ;  and,  professedly  regarding  them  as  such, 
is  treason  to  shrink  from  their  exhibition  and  defence.     The  fashion  is 
employ  great  swelling  words  of  catholicity,  to  the  disparagement  of  denofl 
national  self-assertion  :  We  are  all  travelling  to  one  blessed  goal ;  why  » 
sink  minor  differences  ?    This  is  either  equivocal,  weak,  or  hoUow.  ^^  ^ 
not  "  sink"  any  item  of  eternal  truth.     Let  us  magnify  all  blessed  agrrt 
ments,  but  by  no  means  make  light  of  anti-scriptural  differences.    Instead* 
vague  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  comprehension  based  on  compromis^i  ^ 
platitudes  about  the  Church  of  the  ftiture,  let  us  seek  practical  concord  noft* 
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"  whereto  we  have  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind 
same  thing.**  These  remarks  you,  at  least,  will  not  misconstrue,  or  re- 
i  as  opposed  to  what  I  would  add  in  further  saying — Be  catholic  without 
Indinarianism.  Love  all  who  in  every  place  call  upon  the  Lord  Jesus^ 
k  theirs  and  ours.  Joyfully  receive,  wisely  make,  prayerfully  improve, 
Hares  of  union  and  co-operation  with  all  such  in  common  work.  Bespect 
viction  in  others;  and  whoever  he  be  that  casteth  out  devils,  rejoice 
lOugh  he  foilloweth  not  us. 

7ith  respect  to  movements  and  labours  external  to  the  Church,  but 
ntially  in  the  line  of  its  purifying  issues,  I  would  venture  to  say.  Take 
\  of  your  attitude.  Every  good  work  is  not  to  be  done  by  ecclesias- 
l  machinery.  The  Christian  element  in  society  will  always  be 
inating  and  promoting  a  variety  of  outside  practical  measures  to 
liorate  and  reform ;  and  in  proportion  as  Christian  men  guide  and 
«n  these,  they  are  working  the  downfall  of  the  arch-foe.  Beware, 
ij  of  a  cold  or  hostile  position  to  anything  that  is  pure,  lovely,' 
onrable,  and  humane :  rather  give  it  your  countenance  and  aid.  In 
»wii  like  this,  you  will  have  to  grapple  hard  with  social  evils,  and 
most  among  them  DrunkenneSlB  will  confront  you  with  its  attending 
)d;  and  you  shall  need  all  your  wisdom,  moral  courage,  and  single- 
rtedness,  to  act  against  it  by  doctrine  and  discipline,  the  counteractive  of 
tfe  and  elevated  example,  and  the  discouragement  of  its  numerous  occa- 
M.  Let  me  further  say,  that,  presiding  over  an  old  and  respectable  con- 
jation,  bringing  with  you  ministerial  and  personal  repute,  succeeding  m 
«  one  highly  distinguished  by  gifts  both  of  nature  and  grace,  you  will  at 
J  occupy  a  vantage-ground  to  which  others  slowly  climb.  It  is  of  im- 
ance,  therefore,  that  you  at  once  not  only  assume  a  high  moral  position, 
for  the  credit  of  the  body  and  the  advancement  of  Christian  objects,  that 
take  a  reasonable  share  of  the  work  <connected  with  the  religious  and 
ivolent  operations  of  the  place,  always  caring  first  for  the  heritage  of  the 
d  committed  to  you,  and  aiming  at  the  salvation  of  men. 
1  fine,  whatever  be  your  occasional  or  regular  labours,  "  Take  heed  unto 
reelf,  lest,  having  preached  to  others,  you  yourself  should  be  a  castaway." 
teh  unto  prayer.  A  Christian  minister  must  be  a  Christian  man,  and 
«  blessed  to  souls  must  live  near  to  God.  Seeking  God  on  the  mount, 
face  will  always  shine  on  descending  with  a  beauty  of  holiness.  To  be 
'erful  in  the  pulpit  he  must  be  prevalent  in  the  closet.  Thiis  only  will 
'  him  "  a  mouth  and  wisdom"  in  private  as  well  as  in  public.  This  only 
sustain  him  in  requisite  self-denial  and  arduous  practical  effort.  Thus 
'  will  you  save  your  own  soul  and  them  that  hear  you.  Pray  over  all 
f  people.  Begin  and  end  all  your  labours  at  the  throne  of  grace.  If  ever 
liave  one  member  whom  you  think  less  amiable,  or  courteous,  or  friendly 
I  another,  pray  much  for  that  man.  This  will  be  best  for  him,  and  safe 
you.  Cultivate  love  to  souls.  Think  that  they  have  been  redeemed, 
with  corruptible  things  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood 
-^rist.  Love  the  brethren  with  "  a  pure  heart  fervently."  "  Do  good 
>  all  men,  especially  unto  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith." 
to  the  flock,  determine  to  cherish  with  the  holiest  warmth  all  its  mem- 
•  Try  to  imitate  that  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  who  sai^,  "  I  seek 
yours,  but  you.  I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you  ;  though 
niore  abundantly  I  love  you,  the  less  I  be  loved."  Bealise  your  steward- 
' ;  live  in  the  Master's  eye.  You  watch  for  souls  as  he  that  shall  give 
)unt.    Idle  not ;  slumber  not  on  the  watch-tower  with  voices  of  ship- 
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Tnreck  rising  from  the  surge,  and  men  sinking  in  the  starless  waters !  S 
the  beacon  lights  bmming  diear,  and  the  oar  in  readiness  to  go  out 
pluck  its  prey  from  the  dev.ounng  billow,  lest  any  moment  it  be  a^kfl 
you,  "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  Where  are  those,  and  ihm 
have  perished,  while  you  slept,  while  you  tarried,  while  you  calculi 
while  you  quaked  ?  0,  my  brother !  to  be  able,  when  we  are  bidding  I 
well  to  our  charge,  and  looking  them  in  the  face,  to  say,  ^'  I  take  ji 
record  this  day  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  g£sJ1  men  :"  and  with 
tude,  humility,  and  joy,  to  add,  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I 
finished  my  course,  I  haye  kept  the  &ith." 

Be  .exhorted,  therefore,  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  His  appearing  and  His  kingdom, 
the  Word ;  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  reprove,Vebuke, 
with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine.  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in 
which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
presbytery.  But  watch  thou  in  idl  things,  endure  afflictions,  do  the  ^ 
an  evangelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry.  Feed  the  flodt  of 
taking  the  oversight  thereoi^  not  by  ccmstraint,  but  willin^y ;  not  for 
lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind ;  not  lording  it  over  God's  heritage,  but 
an  ensample  to  the  flock.  And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appeal 
shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 
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It  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  rdigious  literature  of  our  times 
bulks  so  largely  in  biosgraphies  of  Christian  worth.     The  ^u^t  h  too  bn 
outstanding  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  most  desultoiy  readei^ 
charitable  observer  may  be  ready  to  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  tin 
creased  religiousness,  the  higher  spirituality  of  the  age ;  while,  on  the 
hand,  an  over-censorious  jeaJousy  may  be  ready  to  pronounce  this  lun 
tendency  to  be  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  symptoms  of  our  Christua 
However  this  may  be,  we  think  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  on  the  fii 
and  artificial  model  after  whidi  the  majority  of  such  works  is  framed. 
produce  a  faultless  character,  something  wdil-nigh  superhuman,  seems! 
the  grand  aim  of  our  modern  biographers.     But  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
interval  which  lies  betwixt  their  flattering  pens,  and  the  fearless  I 
and  outspoken  truthfulness  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  thie  I^ew  Test 
The  thought  of  concealing  the  blemishes  which  adhwed  to  the  characti 
the  worthies  of  the  Bible,  seems  nevei:  once  to  have  occurred  to  the  n 
of  the  writers.     And  when  they  set  themselves  to  portray  the  featurei 
one  who  has  gained  a  bad  eminence  in  cringe,  it  is  in  no  measured  tei 
or  mincing  phraseology,  that  they  transmit  the  portrait  to  coming  gent 
tions.     It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  sickly  sentimentalism  of 
recent  memoirs,  to  the  healthy,  free  air  of  the  inspired  page, 
all  is  natural,  masculine,  true  to  the  reality  from  which  the  picture 
drawn.     Surely  the  finger  of  God  is  here. 

"We  are  now  to  direct  attention  to  an  example  of  these  Scripture  bioj 
phies.  It  is  epitomised  in  a  brief  sentence  in  the  annals  of  ancient  if^ 
(1  Kings  xiv.  16): — "And  he  shall  give  Israel  up  because  of  thesir^ 
Jeroboam,  who  did  sin,  and  who  made  Israel  to  sin." 

I.  Jeroboam  was  a  great  man* — Once,  indeed,  he  had  been  obscure 
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7  enough.  He  wa6  the  «<m  of  N^bat,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Kings 
16).  Hi«  mother  was  a  widow,  her  husband  having  died  before  her  son 
in  to  plaj  such  a  distii^ished  part  in  the  drama  of  public  life.  It  was 
og  the  reign  of  Solomon  that  his  greatness  began  to  dawn.  The  wise 
[was  engaged  in  the  erection  of  vast  public  edifices,  a  chain  of  forts 
iod  the  city,  and  a  building  called  MiUo.  Having  discerned  in  Jero- 
d  some  commanding  qualities  which  seemed  to  prognosticate  future 
tness,  he  *'  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  charge  of  the  house  of  Joseph ;" 
thus  was  verified  that  good  proverb,  **  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in 
business,  he  shall  stand  before  kings,  and  not  before  mean  men." 
ted  with  the  royal  commission,  Jeroboam  leaves  Jerusalem,  and  is  met 
be  way  bj  the  prophet  Ahijah.  As  the  two  are  talking  together, 
ah  rends  his  new  mantle  in  twelve  shreds,  and  giv^s  ten  of  the  pieces 
^oboam,  in  token  of  his  becoming  king  over  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel. 
irown  all,  he  informs  him  ^<  that  he  shall  reign  over  all  that  his  soul 
«8,  and  be  king  over  Israel."  A  strange  joy  must  have  crept  over  the 
t  of  this  favourite  of  fortune  on  hearing  such  intelligence ;  and  we  may 
ei?e  him  muttering  such  words  i 


^'  If  chance  will  hare  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown  me 
Without  my  stir." 

looking  at  the  difficulties  which  lay  between  him  and  the  object  of  his 

wtions,-— 

**  Come  what,  come  may. 
Time  and  the  hoar  runs  through  the  roughest  day." 

Jther  he  whispered  the  secret  made  known  to  him,  or  began  to  concoct 
mres  for  accomplishing  the  destiny,  does  not  appear.  At  all  events, 
men  had  heard  something  unpleasant ;  for  <^  he  sought,  therefore,  to  kill 
Iwam ;  and  Jeroboam  fled  unto  Egypt,  and  was  there  till  the  death  of 
lion/'  Rehoboam  reigned  in  Solomon's  stead ;  and  very  shortly  after  his 
ssion  to  the  throne  he  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  ten  tribes  that 
revolted,  and  sent  to  Egypt  for  Jeroboam,  that  he  might  represent  their 
'^ances  to  the  king.  The  conferences  with  the  king  were  ail  unavailing. 
i  now,  by  the  universal  sufirage  of  the  tribes,  Jeroboam  was  elected 
h  and  forthwith  assumed  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  fixed  his  capital  at 
item,  about  forty  miles  northward  of  Jerusalem.  His  young  dream  of 
*tion  was  now  realised.  Solomon  had  made  him  head- sheriff  of  the 
ities  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh ;  and  now  that  Solomon  is  dead, 
♦beam  « lifts  up  his  hand  against  Solomon's  son,"  and  reigns  over  five 
^  the  territory  which  Eehoboam  rules. 

^ohoam  tww  a  ^reat  sinner, — He  had  come  by  easy  steps  to  the  throne. 
doubt  he  foresaw  the  pathway  to  the  kingdom  the  moment  he  was  rer 
'<!  from  his  exile.  Like  the  foreign  refugees  in  London,  who  have  been 
'ing  long  in  eager  expectancy  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  convulsion  on 
Continent,  that  they  may  get  their  own  again,  the  expatriated  widow's 
v^as  "biding. his  time."  Nevertheless  there  was  the  intervention  of  a 
J^e  hand,  both  in  his  election  and  in  his  elevation  to  regal  dignity, 
i  had  he  worn  the  crown  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
lecured  it,  and  with  adequate  gratitude  to  God  for  the  high  honour  con- 
^d  on  him,  the  prophet  who  announced  his  good  fortune  would  not  have 
^  commissioned  to  pronounce  his  doom.  But  "  Jeroboam  did  sin."  He 
led  against  the^  light  that  was  in  him,  against  his  education  and  up- 
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bringing.  Carefully  instructed  in  tlie  Jews*  religion,  living  in  the  reij 
Solomon, — %  reign  so  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  their  nation,  the  Augi 
era  of  their  history, — "  he  did  sin.'*'  His  heart  rebelled  against  his 
Conscience  protested ;  reason  remonstrated.  But  he  dismissed  the  c 
sellers,  ahd  quieted  the  turmoil,  by  the  plea  of  expediency.  As  he  ow« 
eminence  to  God,  he  took  the  shortest  method  of  cancelling  the  oblig 
by  abandoning  God  altogether. 

**  Tis  a  common  proof 
That  lowliness  is  young  Ambition's  ladder,  ' 

Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face; 
But  when  he  once  has  gained  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  and  spurns  the  base  degrees 
B7  which  he  did  ascend." 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  many  a  one  loses  his  religion  between  the  cc 
and  the  mansion.  Success  in  life  is  often  most  ruinous  to  religious 
ment.  "  The  full  cup  is  hard  to  carry."  As  the  world  flows  in  o] 
man,  the  love  of  God  as  often  ebbs  out  of  him.  A  young  man,  movi 
a  lowly,  quiet  walk  of  life,  begins  with  fair  promises  of  religious  deci 
betters  his  circumstances,  but  beggars  his  piety ;  becomes  ashamed 
poor  connections ;  leaves  the  place  of  worship  where  his  fatlier  and  1 
dedicated  him  to  the  Lord  for  a  more  fashionable  church ;  disconi 
family  prayer,  and  soon  says  no  prayer  at  all ;  imbibes  loose  thou^ 
God  and  .His  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as  the  wave  of  conviction  recede 
dark  wave  of  doubt  comes  in  to  fill  up  the  void ;  by  and  by  irrd 
hardens  into  immorality,  and  he  who  once  "  did  run  well"  ends  his  cai 
low  sensualism,  amid  the  wreck  of  all  he  once  held  dear  as  his  vei 
How  true  is  that  saying  of  the  Old  Book,  "  The  prosperity  of  fools 
destroy  them!"  Look  at  David  the  shepherd  of  Bethlehem,  and' 
king  of  Jerusalem,  as  portrayed  in  that  pastoral  ode,  the  twentj- 
Psalm,  and  in  that  penitential  wail  which  went  up  from  a  riven  tli 
royal  heart,  the  fifty-first,  and  say  on  which  side  the  clear  gain  stands. 

II.  "  Jeroboam  made  Israel  to  sin,*' — ^The  sins  of  this  great  man  drew 
after  him  into  sin.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  an  individual  may  be< 
a  snare  to  others  :  either  by  the  example  of  his  sins,  or  by  his  becomin 
avowed  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  devil.  Jeroboam  sinned  in  both 
Oblivious  of  his  position,  disregarding  his  obligations  to  God,  he  was  a 
slider  in  heart,  and  then  an  open  apostate  in  life.  Evidently  his  to« 
ambition  was  not  supported  by  very  great  strength  of  will.  In  his  chai 
there  was  a  pretty  large  admixture  of  bold  daring,  with  mental  weai 
and  moral  cowardice.  Having  gained  the  loftiest  point  to  which  htf 
principled  ambition  could  aspire,  he  tortured  his  ingenuity  for  expedienl 
keep  safe  his  ground.  Like  all  usurpers,  he  was  beset  with  a  constaDt  di 
of  hereditary  right  snatching  the  laurels  from  his  brow.  With  the  ten  ti 
at  his  call,  he  was  afraid  of  Rehoboam,  with  "little  Benjamin"  and  Jud 
coming  against  him.  And  his  fears  grew  up  under  the  baleful  shade  of 
belief  in  God's  good  promise,  "  that  He  would  build  him  a  sure  house." 
remove  the  sword  of  Damocles  from  his  royal  couch,  he  followed  in  theft 
steps  of  the  man  of  Beor.  For  as  Balaam  led  the  way  to-his  successful 
quest  of  Israel  by  enticing  them  to  gross  licentiousness,  so  Jeroboam  dee 
it  the  surest  way  to  conquer  his  people  by  corrupting  tbem.  Jerusalem 
not  only  the  capital  of  his  rival  Rehoboam,  but  likewise  the  ecclesiasi 
metropolis.  The  temple  of  Solomon  was  there.  The  awftil  shrine  of 
hovah,  with  the  cloud  of  glory  hovering  over  the  mercy-seat,  was  the* 
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e  the  altar  smoked,  the  victims  bled,  the  white-robed  priests  ministered, 
ingers  aud  players  presented  the  incense  of  praise.  "  Thither  the  tribes 
B  Lord  went  up  year  bj  year  continually,  unto  the  testimony  of  Israel,  to 
thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord.  There  were  set  thrones  of  judg- 
,  the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David."  Jeroboam*  fearing  lest  the  over- 
jning  attraction  of  the  national  religion  would  in  time  detach  the  affec- 
of  the  people  from  his  seat  of  empire,  and  lead  to  a  rejection  of  his 
y  authority,  aimed  a  decisive  blow  at  their  hereditary  faith  in  the  very 
where  success  or  failure  was  certain.  He  repealed  the  statute  demand- 
be  appearance  of  the  tribes  at  the  annual  festivals.  That  was  one  step 
i^ards.  But  as  the  people  must  have  a  visible  centre  of  worship,  ac- 
Dg  to  the  tradition  of  their  fathers,  as  well  as  a  common  centre  of 
nment,  he  provided  for  them  two  shrines  instead  of  one.  Dan,  on  the 
lem  frontier,  was  to  be  the  rallying  focus  for  the  highlanders,  and 
si,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  close  by  the  territory  of  Rehoboam,  would 
the  doable  efifect  of  keeping  the  tribes  in  the  south  away  from  Jeru- 
i,  and  probably,  too,  drawing  off  the  disaffected  from  Judah  and 
unin.  It  needed  only  two  golden  calves,  and  a  royal  decree,  "  Behold 
ods,  0  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  to  com- 
the  schism.  Priests  were  chosen  from  the  lowest  of  the  people ;  and 
pyal  apostate  himself. ministered  as  high-priest  on  high  occasions.  The 
f  diabolical  plot  was  eminently  successful.  From  these  two  fountain- 
Is  there  ran  two  broad  streams  of  idolatry,  northward  and  southward, 
i  very  soon  effectually  flooded  the  country.  The  old  dormant  disposi- 
to  apostasy,  which  had  lingered  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
of  the  Exodus,  was  wakened  up.  The  embers  of  the  pagan  fires  which 
Don  had  lighted  all  over  the  land,  needed  but  a  spark  to  kindle  them 
into  a  blaze  ;  and  Jeroboam,  by  personal  example  and  public  decree, 
oplished  that  object. 

t  this  melancholy  instance  of  human  frailty  and  fickleness,  in  the  pos- 
>n  of  power  and  influence,  stand  out  as  a  warning.  No  man  can  tell  to 
lengths  he  may  proceed  when  once  he  has  turned  his  back  upon  God. 
Jeroboam  been  forewarned  of  his  danger  when  he  took  the  first  step 
1  career  of  apostasy,  he  might  have  replied,  as  did  Hazael  when  Elisha, 
streaming  tears,  told  him  of  the  evil  he  would  do  to  the  children  of  Israel : 
^t,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ? "  and  yet, 
eknow,  he  was  the  dog  to  do^it  before  the  morning  sun  had  reached  the 
^.  Jeroboam  is  no  solitary  instance  of  a  sinner  drawing  others  after 
AH  history  shows  that  this  operation  of  the  social  principle  has  all  the 
rmity  of  a  law.  "  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them."  The  sin  of 
1  is  still  reproducing  sin.  The  sin  of  Cain  stamped  itself  on  a  race  of 
bates  like  himself.  The  wickedness  of  Ham  is  indelibly  engraven  on 
escendants  to  this  day.  The  wild  untameable  spirit  of  Ishmael  lives  in 
wandering  Arabs  of  the  desert.  The  sin  of  Herod  flashed  in  the  face  of 
aramour,  was  reflected  in  that  of  her  dancing  daughter,  gleamed  from  the 
ted  blade  of  the  headsman's  axe  as  it  severed  the  Baptist's  head  from  his 
'<iers,  and  came  back  again  in  the  shape  of  a  horrid  spectre,  to  terrify 
roubled  soul  of  the  royal  libertine.  There  is  no  standing  alone  in  irre- 
^-  "  Man,"  says  W.  Archer  Butler,  "  extends  the  image  of  his  vice 
>eyond  the  sphere  of  his  personal  presence.  The  example  of  crime 
iplies  itself ;  and  the  folly  of  a  careless  hour  may  produce,  in  endless 
issiou  (and  if  you  weigh  the  ]^oini  does  produce)^  a  perpetual  generation 
creasing  sin,  that  gathers  on  from  age  to  age,  till  a  single  being  becomes 
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literally  the  ancestor  of  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  an  infinite  m\M 
and  an  eternal  duration."  Every  action  we  do,  every  sentence  we  utter, 
somewhere.  We  are  either  the  wax  or  the  seal^  the  anvil  or  the  ham 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  posthumous  sentiment,  spoken  by 
of  expiation  for  great  sins,  at  the  grave  of  some  moral  suicide :  * 
fellow,  he  was  the  foe  of  nohody  hut  himself."  In  the  very  nature  of 
that  is  an  impossibility.  Constituted  as  we  are,  with  a  susceplability 
pression  for  good  or  evil,  we  are  constantly  deriving  influenees,  one  ^ 
other,  from  every  quarter.  The  oath  of  the  swearer  accustoms  the  ear  U 
nnhallowed  use  of  sacred  names.  The^ jest  of  the  scoffer  unfastens 
pin  in  the  tabernacle  of  our  faith.  The  lewd  repartee  lodges  its  depa 
the  memory,  by  familiarising  the  mind  with  impure  inaaginings. 
spectacle  of  the  drunkard  reeling  along  the  streets,  aa  a  blot  in  en 
seen  day  by  day,  so  deadens  the  keen  moral  sense  of  youth,  tbat  it  pn 
laughter  instead  of  tears.  Sin,  in  all  its  shapes,  is  essentially  a  reprodt 
agent.  Like  the  magnet,  it  transmits  its  attractive  power  to  the  olgl 
touches.  The  victim  of  hydrophobia  conveys  by  a  bite  the  venom  6 
mad  animal  from  which  he  derived  the  horrible  distemper.  It  is 
vibrations  of  sound  on  the  air,  repeating  themselves  as  they  roll  along,  t 
repercussion  of  ocean  waves,  as  they  encircle  the  globe,  or  the  fitfnl  { 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  as  it  shoots  athwart  the  northern  heavens.  IxM 
yon  steamer  some  miles  off  from  the  shore !  But  for  the  white  line  of 
that  marks  her  wake,  you  could  not  imagine  there  had  been  any  distmi 
in  the  water.  Yet,  if  you  wait  for  some  minutes,  your  eye  will  catfl 
crest  of  a  succession  of  heavy  breakers  that  have  been  travelling  sborci 
ever  since  the  vessel  intersected  the  bay.  It  is  even  so  with  every  inf 
which  emanates  from  man.  He  occupies  the  centre  of  an  ever-wi( 
circle  of  impressions  that  radiate  to  eternity.  "  Every  man  shall  draw 
him,  as  there  are  innumerable  before  him."  The  ungodly  do  not  go 
to  the  pit :  '^  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  them,  to  meet  them  at 
coming :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  them,  even  all  the  chief  ones  d 
earth  ;  it  raises  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations." 

HI.  Divine  retribtUion  is  here  threatened. — "  For  this  cause  shall  the 
give  Israel  up."  *It  is  in  accordance  with  His  wonted  procedure, 
visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children."  He  has  place! 
world  under  an  economy  in  which  there  are  innumerable  restraints  and 
rectives  to  moral  obliquity — a  kind  of  balance-wheels  to  keep  the  maci 
of  providence  from  running  into  confusion.  National  sins  receive  ni 
chastisement.  '*  At  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  natioi^ 
concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy 
it  do  evil  in  My  sight,  that  it  obey  not  My  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of 
good  wherewith  I.  said  I  would  benefit  them."  ' 

Witness  the  fate  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches.  Their  first  Iotc  w«I 
cold,  and  "He  removed  the  candlestick  out  of  his  place."  Their  ligbtl 
gone  out,  and  "  God  has  given  them  up,"  So  He  gave  up  Israel  becaai 
the  sins  of  Jeroboam.  He  cut  off  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  JeroW 
He  carried  the  ten  tribes  away  into  Babylon.  Dispersions  followed,  i 
now  these  very  tribes  are  lost.  Their  names  are  unremembered.  "I^" 
has  been  smitten,  as  a  reed  is  shaken  in  the  water."  So  God  gave  up< 
ancient  nations  that  rebelled  against  Him.  The  licentiopsness  of  the  coi 
of  Charles  H.  spread  like  a  leprosy  over  the  kingdom  ;  and  England,  to< 
day,  has  not  recovered  from  the  blow  which  her  Sabbaths  sustained  from! 
republication  of  "  The  Book  of  Sports."    France  is  to  this  hour  grc-aa* 
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tr  the  visitation  of  Heaven,  for  tlie  butcheries  of  St  Bartlioloniew.  The 
)f  the  soub  from  under  the  altar,  for  "  the  slaughtered  saints'*  in  Pied- 
t,  will  bring  down  some  day  a  fearful  fire  on  *'  the  States  of  the  Church.*^ 
tempter  and  the  tempted,  the  agent  and  the  accessory,  on  "  that  day 
rath,  that  dreadful  day,**  God  wUl  give  up  to  merited  condemnation. 
le  only  who  have  hid  themselves  in  the  clefls  of  the  Bock  of  Ages  shall 
ife.  W.  B.  D. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHARACTER. 

term  Resnrrection  is  commonly  applied  to  the  second  appearance  of  the 
in  body.  The  first  appearance  of  that  body  extends  f^om  the  moment 
rth  to  the  moment  of  burial ;  and  after  remaining  to  the  close  of  time 
« state  of  the  dead,  we  expect  it  to  come  again,  and  retain  its  substance 
its  form  for  ever.  This  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  of  Christianity.  Life 
he  dead  body,  and  immortality  for  the  dead  body,  are  brought  to  light 
be  Gospel. 

^e  have  no  need  to  tell  a  feeKng  heart  and  a  reflecting  mind  that  there  is 
h  which  is  most  painful  and  perplexing  about  the  dissolution  of  our 
tsl  frame.  These  beaming  eyes,  now  resting  on  this  page,  must  cease  to 
tie;  the  blooming  cheek  must  fade  and  wither ;  the  persuasive  tongue 
it  relinquish  its  tender  or  its  powerful  eloqueuce;  the  whole  external 
^with  all  its  noble  beauty  or  pleasing  fascinations,  must  leave  their  fond 
nsion,  and  go  down  to  mingle  with  the  dust  of  the  ground.  When 
contemplate  such  things  taking  place  among  our  dearest  friends,  and 
i  ourselves,  we  cannot  escape  a  feeling  of  pain  and  perplexity, 
ooking  still  further  and  deeper  into  the  mysterious  grave,  and  wishing  to 
;iit  in  the  promised  resurrection,  we  see  much  that  seems  to  render 
an  event  a  stem  impossibility.  These  bodies  are  mouldering  into 
i;  mingling  with  the  constitution  of  other  creatures;  passing  into  the 
IS  of  herbs,  and  plants,  and  flowers ;  and,  so  fiar  as  our  mind  can  pene- 
S  there  is  nothing  in  the  sepulchre  to  warrant  the  hope  of  rising  again, 
here,  emphatically,  we  have  to  remember  the  Scriptures  and  the  power 
^od.  The  Bible  comes  with  a  living  light  into  the  dead  chambers  of  the 
^  The  Divine  hand  that  brought  our  bodies  from  the  dust,  and 
ioned  them,  we  know  not  how,  until  they  reached  their  highest  state  of 
Uy  perfection,  is  surely  able  to  bring  them  from  the  dust  again,  and 
ion  them  to  any  standard  of  nobility.  Thinking  of  the  God  of  life,  as 
look  into  the  bed  of  death,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  last  of  days 
I  high  hope  and  glowing  comfort.  Our  friends  are  only  sleeping ;  our 
es  are  only  sleeping ;  and  as  surely  as  God  has  promised,  they  shall  be 
id,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

ut  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  resurrection.  Our  mental  graves,  as 
as  our  material  graves,  shall  be  completely  emptied.  We  believe  what 
^  teaches  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  that  sea,  and  earth,  and  death,  and 
shall  give  up  the  dead  which  they  contain.  But  we  also  believe  that 
moral  and  spiritual  tombs  shall  yet  give  up  their  buried  contents, 
re  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  characters. 

^e  cannot  imagine,  upon  any  good  grounds,  that  we  are  done  with  the 
ns  of  salvation  when  the  season  or  opportunity  of  using  them  is  past, 
se  means  are  like  so  many  departed  friends  that  we  are  to  meet  again, 
ot  in  a  state  of  growing  friendship,  then  in  a  state  of  solemn  and  ever- 
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lasting  hostiHtj.  It  would  certainlj  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  we 
done  with  the  means  of  secular  edacatioh  when  the  school-book  is 
upon  the  shelf,  or  when  the  teaching  and  learning  of  a  day  haTe  been  a 
pleted.  In  most  of  oar  schools  the  pupils  are  taught  to  look  forward 
daj  of  revision  and  examination ;  they  are  told  that  the  information  w] 
is  acquired  by  every  lesson  should  be  laid  up  in  the  storehouse  of  memoi] 
carefully,  that  it  can  be  brought  out  at  little  notice ;  and  thus,  when 
time  of  revision  or  examination  comes  round,  that  information  maj 
revived  in  a  state  of  living  usefulness.  On  eveiy  such  occasion  the  mi 
of  improvement  which  the  learner  has  enjoyed  have  a  resurrection, 
in  the  duties  of  daily  business,  and  in  the  bustle  of  daily  activities,  Um 
formation  we  have  acquired  in  former  times,  and  especially  in  early  III 
perpetually  demanded.  In  every  answer  given  to  a  prattHng  child, 
every  lesson  communicated  to  ignorant  men,  in  every  efibrt  made 
public  instruction,  and  every  application  of  knowledge  to  the  acti( 
common  life,  previous  acquirements  are  called  up  from  the  tomb  of  me 
and  judgment.  According  to  the  demand  which  is  made  upon  us, 
must  be  a  resurrection  of  our  reading,  or  writing,  or  arithmetic,  or 
graphy,  or  astronomy,  or  mathematics,  or  divinity.  Not  one  of  oar  le 
is  intended  to  dance  before  the  mind's  eye  for  a  littie  season ,  and  th^ 
away  into  everlasting  forgetfulness.  And  still  more  is  this  the  case 
our  means  of  spiritual  life  and  holiness.  God's  means  of  saving  grao 
not  phantoms,  meant  to  disappear  like  a  vision  of  the  night.  We  como 
attach  some  importance  to  all  the  branches  of  an  earthly  edacation.  1 
ever  may  be  thought  by  a  foolish  child,  or  a  foolish  man,  there  is  somi 
in  the  art  of  reading  and  penmanship ;  in  the  sciences  of  earth  and  he 
in  the  several  departments  of  natural,  and  mental,  and  moral  philosopfa 
the  means  of  preparing  for  the  trades  and  the  business  of  the  world- 
there  is  much  greater  reason  to  regard  the  means  of  Christian  sali 
as  among  the  most  solemn  of  all  re^ties.  There  is  no  privilege  of  rei 
to  equal  the  privilege  of  reading  our  title  clear  to  the  i^voor  of  God 
act  of  penmanship  to  equal  the  act  of  subscribing  ourselves  unto  the  ] 
(Isa.  xliv.  5) ;  no  branch  of  earthly  or  heavenly  science  to  equal  the  sd 
of  redemption ;  no  philosophy  of  matter  or  of  mind  to  equal  the  simple 
of  saving  mercy ;  no  trade  and  no  business  to  equal  that  merchandise  « 
gain  is  infinitely  above  the  price  of  rubies. 

If  the  means  of  Christian  improvement  are  so  important,  we  canni 
done  with  them  when  the  season  of  privilege  is  past.  We  are  not  done 
the  Sabbath  when  the  day  is  over;  with  our  praises  when  the  holyl 
have  been  sung ;  with  our  prayers  when  the  fervent  petitions  hare  1 
presented  and  the  gracious  answer  received ;  with  our  Bible  when  we  1 
hastily  scanned  or  carefully  studied  its  contents ;  with  our  sermons,  t 
the  preacher's  voice  is  silent  at  the  close  of  worship,  or  silent  in  the  peai 
grave.  A  time  of  revisal,  and  examination,  and  judgment,  and  decisio 
lying  before  every  one  of  us,  when  the  wjtiole  of  them  will  be  required, 
shall  be  a  resurrection  of  all  the  means  of  wisdom  that  we  have  chosen,  as 
as  those  we  have  enjoyed.  All  shall  come  up  again ;  the  evil  and  the 
the  just  and  the  unjust.  Every  advice  of  man,  that  we  took  in  prefe 
tathe  advice  of  God  ;  every  counsel  of  an  evil  companion,  that  we  folio 
in  preference  to  the  counsel  of  a  holy  parent  and  friend;  every  book  of  hui 
origin  and  earthly  character,  that  we  preferred  to  the  inspired  Bible ;  ei 
system  of  error,  or  infidelity,  or  half-and-half  Christianity,  that  we  prefei 
to  the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  every  instance  in  which  we  i 
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in  satisfied  with  the  form  of  godliness,  and  neglected  or  denied  its  power 
cQust  come  up  from  the  cells  in  which  they  are  entombed  for  the  present, 
i  stand  again  before  the  eye  of  the  soul.  Ever,  as  we  reflect  upon  these 
smn  facts,  we  should  discover  strong  reason  never  to  feel  contented  with  any 
aDS  of  wisdom  that  we  have  chosen,  and  especially  with  the  use  that  we 
76  made  of  the  Christian  means  of  salvation,  until  we  have  fully  con- 
ered  how  the  whole  matter  will  look  in  the  light  of  the  resurrection. 
3Qt  all  this  is,  to  some  extent,  without  the  soul.  It  is  of  great  moment, 
rhe  study  of  this  subject,  to  inquire  how  much  the  resurrection  will  aSect 
inner  man.  Now,  on  this  point,  we  are  persuaded  that  all  (mr  thoughts 
i  feelings  must  rise  again.  God  has  countless  ways  of  reaching  the  springs 
he  human  soul,  and  commanding  its  oldest  thoughts  and  feelings  to  ap- 
r.  It  is  true  these  thoughts  and  feelings  are  almost  infinitely  numerous. 
0  can  tell  their  number  for  a  single  day  ?  We  shrink  from  the  enume- 
on  for  want  of  skill.  We  have  sometimes  cause  to  shrink  from  it  with 
aing  shame.  Let  any  man  look  back  for  a  little  upon  one  day's  whirl 
bought,  even  in  the  time  of  labour  and  business,  as  the  mind  leaps  from 
present  to  the  past,  from  the  past  to  the  future ;  from  the  sacred  to  the 
fane ;  from  the  duties  that  demand  the  closest  attention  to  trifles  that  are 
eath  contempt,  from  plans  that  seem  full  of  reason,  and  hope,  and  pro- 
e,  to  plans  that  are  nothing  better  than  airy  castles, — -and  he  will  per- 
re  that  in  following  the  mind's  usual  circle  he  is  soon  lost  in  confusion. 
d  if  we  turn  &om  thought  to  feeling,  and  try  to  survey  the  workings  of 
^r  and  passion,  or  to  follow  the  deep  revelHngs  of  lawless  affection,  or 
*bserve  simply  how  many  of  our  emotions  have  been  godless  and  sinful, 
shall  find  the  variety  of  our  feelings  to  be  utterly  confounding.  But  the 
d  our  God  looks  down  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  every  day,  over 
longest  life ;  takes  notice  of  their  nature  and  character ;  and  at  any  mo- 
t  He  can  make  every  one  of  them  rise  up  in  our  presence. 
Te  have  specimens  of  this  sometimes,  that  seem  to  be  intended  as  fore- 
lers  and  foretastes  of  the  great  approaching  reality.  Most  Christians 
accustomed  to  go,  now  and  then,  to  the  fields  of  nature  for  a  lesson  on 
body's  resurrection.  Those  snowdrops,  crocuses,  and  primroses,  that 
e  forth  in  such  abundance  to  please  the  eye  and  gladden  the  heart  with  the 
of  returning  spring,  will  all  of  them  droop  and  wither  in  the  course  of  a 
days  or  weeks.  But,  as  we  look  upon  the  dying  things  with  feelings  of 
ler  sadness,  we  do  not  bid  them  an  eternal  farewell.  We  know  that  the 
,  which  sleeps  in  the  earth  and  seems  so  dead  in  the  days  of  winter,  shall 
ve  in  the  following  spring ;  and  ever,  as  we  look  upon  the  flowers  dying 
living  again,  we  f^el  that  God  is  there,  showing  His  power  to  raise  our 
ies  from  the  dust.  We  read  the  same  lesson  in. the  grain  of  wheat,  that 
s  down  to  the  earth,  softens,  corrupts,  and  perishes,  while  in  the  moment 
perishing  it  sends  for,th  a  living  germ,  that  rises  in  due  time  above  the 
h,  and  waves  with  yellow  fruit  in  the  world's  golden  harvest.  We  read 
iMime  lesson  in  that  pretty  creature  that  flutters  in  the  sun-light  during 
^wanxi  days  of  summer.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  but  a  chrysalis,  wrapped 
n  a  web,  that  appeared  to  it  like  the  barriers  of  the  grave.  A  little  later 
ad  broken  through  its  web,  and  was  then  only  a  helpless  worm  crawling 
n  the  earth ;  but  now  it  is  endowed  with  wings,  and  is  dancing  high  and 
py  amidst  the  sweetness  of  heaven.  And  just  as  we  read  in  all  these  sights 
wondrous  tale  that  our  bodies  may  rise,  and,  if  God  pleases,  shall  rise  from 
dust,  so  we  have  tales  within  the  mind  which  are  oflen  preaching  the 
mn  doctrine,  that  every  thought  and  every  feeling  shall  yet  be  the  subject 
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of  a  resurrection. ,  Look  to  that  aged  man !  He  is  forgetting  tlie  events  that 
occurred  an  hour  ago ;  he  cannot  tell  much  that  happened  on  the  previous  daj, 
or  the  previous  week.  Every  little  mistake  he  ms^es,  and  the  frequent  con- 
fusion he  feels,  should  excite  our  sympathy  and  increase  our  humility.  But, 
although  the  aged  man  is  forgetting  the  events  of  the  present,  his  mind  is  wan- 
dering round  and  round  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth  ;^  and  he  can  tell 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  these  long  past  times  with  amazing  correctness. 
Or  turn  to  that  afflicted  person,  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  quickly  ap- 
proaching the  gates  of  death !  The  objects  of  nearest  and  dearest  interest 
appear  to  be  quite  'forgotten ;  and  thoughts  and  feetings  that  were  uppermost 
long  years  ago  are  uppermost  again,  and  form  the  only  utterances  of  the 
feeble  and  faltering  tongue.  Nay,  we  may  appeal  here  to  the  experience  of 
every  man  who  is  accustomed  to  observe  the  working  of  his  own  mind  and 
heart.  Many  a  thought  which  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  great  sea  of  obli- 
vion, and  which  we  have  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  recall ;  many  a  thought 
that  was  most  unlikely  ever  again  to  occupy  our  attentioh,  because  it  Hew 
away  like  the  passing  wind,  or  the  darting  lightning,  has  come  back,  we 
know  not  how,  and  pressed  itself  upon  our  notice.  So  also  with  our  feel- 
ings :  the  pleasant  and  the  delightful,  the  painful  and  the  overpowei-ing, 
those  that  were  fitted  to  make  the  heart  leap  with  happy  joy,  or  melt  vtrith 
tender  sorrow,  start  up  most  unexpectedly  to  arrest  or  ^adden  our  move- 
ments. All  that  is  needed  is  some  finger  to  touch  the  door  of  memory,  or 
some  hand  to  open  the  gates  of  sentiment;  and  then  the  oldest  aad  the 
minutest,  the  most  holy  and  the  most  wicked,  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  will 
suddenly  be  revealed.  Many  among  our  readers  have  known  or  heard  of 
such  a  thing  being  done  by  a  single  word.  That  playful  child,  looking  up 
into  his  ^other's  face  with  laughing  eye,  has  named  the  favourite  plaything 
of  a  departed  sister ;  and  all  at  once,  amidst  a  happy  company  of  friends, 
the  parent's  tender  emotions  have  been  revived^  and  must  seek  relief  in  a 
flood  of  bitter  tears.  That  earnest,  or,  it  may  be,  indifierent  preacher,  has 
spoken  a  word  which  has  made  its  way  to  the  conscience  of  a  sinner ;  and 
in  a  moment,  evils,  which  were  long  since  buried  in  the  bosom,  rush  ont  and 
fill  the  man  with  excitement  and  alarm.  And  if  the  words  of  a  man,  or  a 
child,  can  do  so  much  to  open*  the  gates  of  memory  and  conscience,  and 
bring  out  the  departed  children  of  the  mind  and  heart,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  word  and  the  power  of  God  can  easily  bring  every  thought,  and  eveiy  feel- 
ing, most  vividly  before  our  recollection.  And  this  will  be  done  in  the  great 
work  of  raising  the  dead.  The  most  secret  opinions  and  sentiments ;.  the 
workings  of  the  inner  man,  which  we  dare  not  reveal  to  a  fellow-creature, 
and  which  we  shudder  to  contemplate ;  the  soul-productions  from  whose 
presence  we  are  glad  to -escape,  and  whose  remains  we  would  heartily  con- 
sign to  everlasting  oblivion,  shall  appear  once  more,  with  all  their  folly  and 
criminality,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

It  is  but  a  step  farther  to  affirm,  that  there  shall  also  be  a  resurrection  of  oar 
words  and  actions.  Not  one  of  thenj  will  be  annihilated.  We  don't  hebexe 
in  annihilation.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  think  it  will  have  any  place  in 
the  world  of  matter.  We  feel  as  if  it  cannot  have  a  place  in  the  worid  of 
mind.  No  doubt  there  will  be  changes  beyond  conception  in  that  dreadful 
season  when  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  ele- 
ments shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.  But  we  have  no  warrant  to  speak  of 
absolute  destruction.  It  would  be  a  blessed  thing  for  many  a  man  if  his 
words  and  deeds  could  be  cast  or  crushed  into  utter  oblivion.  It  would  be 
a  relief  to  all  of  us,  if  we  could  be  certain  that  much  we  have  said  and  done 
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will  never  again  appear.  Bat  ibis  is  impossible.  Every  wDi^  we  have 
spoken,  and  every  deed  we  have  done,  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  thing.  Each 
of  them  has  a  distinct  moral  and  spiritual  character  with  some  bearing  upon  th^ 
glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  His  creatures,  and  the  movements  of  His 
government,  and  the  well-being  of  our  own  souls.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  world 
of  matter,  that  you.  cannot  destroy  a  single  particle  without  doing  something 
that  would  atfect  every  other  particle  in  the  universe.  If  you  could  only  * 
take  a  single  stone  from  the  brook  and  crush  it  into  nothing,  you  would 
make  a  change  in  the  earth's  solidity,  and  the  movements  of  the  planets, 
and  the  place  and  power  of  the  sun  himself;  while  far  beyond  the  sun, 
there  would  be  changes  quite  apparent  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  which 
might  eventually  affect  the  order  and  the  stability  of  the  whole  creation. 
And  so  with  our  words  and  deeds.  We  cannot  destroy  one  of  them,  without 
affecting  the  character  of  our  own  souls,  and  the  working  of  the  Divinel^ 
government,  and  the  interests  of  all  God's  spiritual  creatures,  and  the  glory 
of  the  everlasting  Jehovah.  This  makes  it  certain  that  all  our  words  and 
deeds  must  be  kept  in  some  great  storehouse  in  a  state  of  perfect  preserva- 
tion. And  although  they  appear  dead  to  the  eye  of  man,  and  dead  to  our 
own  eye,  when  we  look  back  for  them,  they  are  never  beyond  the  sight  and 
the  reach  of  Him  who  raiseth  the  dead. 

But  what  saith  the  Scriptures  ?  We  are  taught  there  that  oar  words  and 
deeds  are  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  rewards  and  the  punish- 
ments ef  eternity:  and  on  this  account,  whether  just  or  unjust,  they  must 
come  again  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  At  times  we  are  almost  com- 
pelled to  feeL  as  if  the  judgment  were  already  come.  The  words  we  have' 
spoken  in  the  haste  of  temper  and  the  heat  of  passion,  the  deeds  we  have 
done  in  the  deepest  seclusion  and  secresy — all  of  which  we  would  willingly* 
forget,  and  had  supposed  to  be  irrecoverably  forgotten, — ^start  up  like  spectres' 
before  the  mind,  and  iniiict  severe  pain  upon  the  heart  and  conscience. 
God  has  made  arrangements  for  all  this  in  the  very  nature  of  our  mental' 
constitution.  The  deed  we  are  doing  at  the  present  monuent,  is  fitted 
to  call  up  any  similar  deed  that  we  have  done  in  the  course  of  our  lives. 
The  naming  of  any  place  where  we  have  been,  reminds  us  not  only  of  the 
place,  but  of  much  that  we  did  in  it  or  its  vicinity.  And  when  the  powers 
of  memory  are  requickened  by  the  power  of  God ;  when  we  are  placed  in 
circumstances  that  compel  us  to  think  over  the  leading  events  of  our  past 
history,  our  words  and  deeds  are  sure  to  be  brought  up  as  the  ground  of 
reward  or  condemnation.  Hear  the  Word  of  God.  It  fully  accords  with 
this  word  of  nature.  "  Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall 
give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment."  "  They  were  judged  every 
n^an  according  to  their  works."  Aiid  when  man  himself  is  raised  from  the 
dead  and  called  to  judgment,  his  words  and  works  must  also  have  a  part  in 
the  solemn  resurrection.  It  matters  not  what  pains  we  have  taken  to  con-^ 
ceal  our  transaetions ;  every  foolish  and  bad  expression,  every  dishonest- 
and  worthless  deed,  every  instance  of  dissipation  and  profligacy,  every 
curse  and  every  crime, — as  really  as  every  honest,  upright,  generous  Chris- 
tian word  and  action, — shall  come  up  before  the  eye  of  men  and  the  eye  of 
God,  when  the  dead,  small  and  great,  are  called  into  His  presence. 

The  summing  up  of  these  observations  will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
our  fitness  or  unfitness  for  eternal  life  will  also  arise  in  the  day  of  resurrec- 
tion. The  character  of  every  man  must  rise  as  it  falls.  "  There  is  no  worky 
nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave."  Improvement  cannot 
he  found  in  the  place  of  corruption.    The  doom  is  written  over  every  sin-* 
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Iter's  tomb :  "  He  that  is.  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  Mill ;  he  that  is  filthy,  let 
him  be  filthy  still."  And  in  the  resuiTection  such  persons  must  rise  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt ;  or,  as  Jesus  Himself  puts  it  with  impressive 
solemnity,  "  They  shall  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation."  On 
this  account,  the  question  of  fitness  for  life  eternal,  while  we  are  yet  blessed 
with  life  and  reason,  becomes  one  of  vast  importance.  We  are  all  going  on  to 
die ;  we  are  all  going  on  to  rise  again.  Our  character  must  rise  at  the  Toice 
of  the  archangel's  trump.  And  our  every  future  interest  depends  upon  our 
i^tness  for  the  better  resurrection.  That  fitness  is  only  to  be  found  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  through  Him  the  greatest  sinner  may  obtain  the  pardon  of 
every  sin,  the  cleansing  away  of  every  moral  stain,  the  title  to  enter  the 
l^nd  of  life,  and  the  qualifications  to  continue  for  ever  in  its  enjoyment. 
And  if  we  seek  and  obtain  a  place  in  Christ  as  the  way  to  God,  we  shall 
):eep  it  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  grave ;  we  shall 
possess  it  in  the  time  of  resurrection ;  and  we  shall  be  confirmed  in  it  by 
l^e  decifiions  of  eternal  judgment. 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  various  times  and  seasons  when  the  just  or 
the  unjust  character  is  raised  from  the  dead.  This  may  be  done  partially 
in  the  present  life ;  and  when,  that  which  is  just  is  thus  revived,  the  reflec- 
tion upon  it  should  be  pleasing  and  stimulating.  And  should  the  unjust 
alone  appear  in  our  seasons  of  reflection,  and  press  like  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  soul,  let  no  attempt  be  made  to  remove  the  burden,  except  by  bringing 
it  to  God,  and  imploring  Him  to  cast  it  behind  His  back  into  the  sea  of 
fbrgetfulness.  But  the  buried  character  will  be  sure  to  rise  in  the  great  day 
of  the  Lord.  Then  all  that  relates  to  the  body  and  the  soul  will  be  fully 
tried,  and  our  spiritual  destinies  for  ever  fixed.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  what  we  have  now  written  will  be  read  by  many  wl^o  often  think  of 
<.<  the  dead,  small  and  great,"  ascending  &om  the  tomb ;  and  our  object  will 
be  served  if  every  reader  be  led  henceforward,  in  thinking  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, to  remember  the  resurrection  of  character,  and  to  pray  that  every  evil 
connected  with  his  soul  may  rise  forgiven  ;  and  all  that  is  good  and  just, 
£ur  and  Christian,  may  rise  to  be  approved  and  rewarded  in  the  Saviour. 

J.  T. 


TOWN  MISSIONS  AND  MISSION  CHURCHES. 

Between  the  town  and  city  mission  and  the  mission  church  there  is  no  opposition. 
It  is  necessary  to  set  this  forth  in  a  clear  light ;  for  there  are  some  who,  failing  to 
comprehend  the  relation,  have  thought  that  the  mission  chiu*ch  had  come  to  put 
aside  the  city  mission,  and  that  the  latter,  like  an  old  and  vom-out  idea  which 
had  served  its  day,  must  be  content  to  give  place  to  this  more  perfect  system,  and 
pass  away  among  the  things  that  were.  Our  object  at  present  is  to  show  that 
this  view  arises  from  not  apprehending  the  true  nature  of  the  town  and  city  mis- 
sion, and  that,  if  we  would  really  succeed  in  elevating  the  lowermost  classes  of 
society  to  their  proper  position  in  the  social  scale,  the  town  and  city  mission  apd 
the  mission  church  are  both  necessary,  and  that,  while  under  separate  manage- 
ments, they  dovetail  most  exactly  into  each  other.  The  one,  indeed,  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  In  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  this  matter,  let  U9  look,  first, 
at  the  town  and  cit^  mission ;  secondly,  at  the  mission  church ;  and  then  endea- 
vour (as  we  shall  do  m  a  subsequent  paper)  to  point  out  how  they  stand  related  to 
each  other.  Any  illustration  that  may  be  thrown  in  shall  be  taken  exclusively 
from  Glasgow,  as  the  writer  is  best  acquainted  with  that  field  of  home  missionary 
labour. 

The  very  name  Town  and  City  Mission  implies  the  catholicity  of  the  enterprise 
proposed.     In  its  directory  and  agency  it  includes  men  of  all  the  evangelical  deno- 
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minations.  It  is  the  unidn  of  these  for  the  rescue  of  the  fallen  and  degraded  id 
our  towns  and  cities.  It  proceeds  on  the  principle,  We  must  go  to  them,  since  they 
will  not  come  to  us.  We  must  penetrate  the  dim  alley,  and  tread  the  dark  stair, 
and  seek  them  out  in  those  miserable  hovels  to  which  vice  and  poverty  have  driveii 
them.  The  town  and  city  mission  goes  forth  in  the  power  of  a  simple  Gospel,  pro- 
claiming the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  through  Jesus  who  was  crucified,  to  the 
gailtiest  and  most  degraded  among  men.  It  carries  the  lamp  of  the  Gospel  into 
the  darkest  dwelling,  and  irradiates  it  with  that  true  light  which  shines,  neither  in 
philosophy  nor  in  science,  but  in  the  Word  of  God  alone.  How  important  the 
field  into  which  the  missionary  enters  I  He  comes  in  contact  with  human  hearts 
debased  and  stupefied  by  long-continued  habits  of  sin — the  cages  of  every  unclean 
bird  and  beast — where  trie  thought  of  God  and  eternity  scarcely,  if  ever,  intrudes, 
and  where,  when  such  words  are  heard  at  all,  it  is  only  in  oaths  and  blasphemy. 
Think  of  the  seared  conscience,  the  whole  man  steeped  in  indifference,  desiring 
neither  God  nor  the  knowledge  of  His  "ways.  Look  again  at  the  physical  evils  the 
missionary  must  encounter, — the  wretched  hovel,  the  squalid  wife,  the  starving 
children,  the  deadly  fever,  the  stifling  atmosphere  laden  with  every  noxious  vapour. 
Here  there  is  much  to  repel,  to  offend  every  sense,  and  send  the  missionary  back 
in  horror  and  disgust.'  But  he  is  the  bearer  of  a  message  which  may  shed  gladness 
into  those  dark  hearts,  a  fire  which  may  purifv  these  unwholesome  dwellings,  truth 
which,  effectively  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  change  the  minds  of  the  inmates^ 
—renewing  them  in  the  image  of  God,  raising  them  up  to  a  new  and  better  life, 
and  clothing  ^hem  with  health,  and  joy,  and  beauty.  The  Gospel,  after  all,  is 
yonr  only  true,  thorough-going,  and  permanent  sanitary  reformer:  It  proceeds  at 
once  to  the  heart,  cleanses  the  fountain,  and  renders  the  streams  pure. 

Far  be  it  "from  us  to  speak  one  slighting  word  of  the  labours  of  those  philanthro- 
pists, enlightened  lovers  of  men,  who  are  exerting  themselves  to  procure  better 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  and  to  purify  our  streets  and  lanes.  We  regard 
them  as  friends  and  allies,  and  would  gladly  aid  them  in  their  work ;  but  the  Gos- 
pel alone  fully  meets  the  case,  and  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Change  the  hearts 
of  the  inmates,  and  these  hovels  become  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous,  from 
which  is  heard  the  gladsome  melody  of  joy  and  praise.  After  this  inward  change, 
outward  purity  cannot  be  long  delayed.  Idleness,  improvidence,  intemperance, 
and  iiltH  betake  themselves  to  flight.  Industry,  frugality,  temperance,  cleanliness, 
follow  in  the  train  of  godliness.  The  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  the  man.  His 
house  is  swept  and  garnished,  but  not  empty ;  a  better  spirit  has  entered  in,  and 
now  dwells  there.  The  city  missionary  shrinks  not  from  the  task,  repulsive 
though  at  first  sight  it  may  appear.  Having  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  he 
is  anxious  that  others  also  should  be  partakers  of  this  happiness,  and  know  that  in' 
Jesus  they  may  have  salvation  with  eternal  glory.  He  has  the  fullest  confidence  in, 
the  remedy  he  brings — the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  The  Bible,  which 
is  ever  his  pocket  companion,  furnishes  him  with  the  record  of  many  wonderful 
cures  which  it  has  already  effected— of  Manasseh,  who  **  made  Judah  and  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Jerusalem  to  en,  and  do  worse  than  the  heathen,  whom  the  Lord  had 
destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel,**  but  who,  notwithstanding  his  wilful  and 
high-handed  transgression,  when  under  affliction,  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  sin, 
and  obt&ined  forgiveness  ;  of  the  thief  on  the  cross,  whose  previous  life,  hy  his  own 
confession,  rendered  the  painful  death  he  suffered  a  just  recompense  of  his  crimes, 
hnt  who,  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  was  snatched  from  a  deeper  death,  and  carried 
hy  the  Lord  of  life  that  very  day  into  paradise ;  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  "  persecuted 
the  Church  of  God  and  wasted  it,**  but  who  "  obtained  mercy,**  he  tells  us,  **  for  this 
caase,**  « that  in  me  first  Jesus  might  show  forth  all  long-suffering  for  a  pattern  to 
them  which  should  h^eafter  believe  in  Him  to  life  everlasting ;  **  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dissolute  city  of  Corinth,  who  were  sinners  of  the  very  worst  type,  but  who 
were  **  washed,  sanctified,  and  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God."  If  the  Gospel  saved  them,  it  can  save  the  greatest  sinner ;  and 
80  the  missionary  carries  a  remedy  fitted  for  every  case,  and  sufficient  to  meet  it. 
He  goes  forth  into  the  city  of  the  dead  and  dying,  and  cries  aloud  to  all,  "  Awake, 
thou  that  sleepest,  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.*' 

And  what  is  the  agency  employed  by  the  town  and  city  mission  ?    They  are  lay- 
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men  of  nndoabted  piet j,  good  sense,  and  fair  abiHtj,  irho  aie  oommisskmed  u 
sent  forth  to  do  this  work.  The  Glasgow  City  Mission  employs  to  a  large  ext^i 
though  not  exclusively,  students,  young  men  who  are.  studying  for  the  ministr 
and  this  system,  it  may  be  stated,  without  casting  the  slightest  reflection  on  tl« 
missions  which  employ  well-qualified  men  who  have  no  ulterior  aim  beyoDd  I 
town  and  city  mission  field,  has  wrought  well.  The  idea  of  their  having  beeni 
university  gives  them  a  good  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  have  geneii 
a  great  regard  for  men  that  have  enjoyed  college  training.  The  young  men  Ibi 
selvea  are  full  of  fire  and  zeal,  animated  by  the  warmth  of  their  first  love  to  Ck 
and  in  classes  and  meetings  they  are  generally  suceessfuL  In  domiciliary  ^ 
tion,  too,  the  people  receive  them  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  there  is  a  fii 
ness  and  interest  about  a  young  man  that  attracts  and  inclines  them  to  liiil 
Out  of  this  agency  arises  one  evil — ^the  frequent  change  of  the  missionary- 
average  time  of  his  remaining  in  the  mission  being  not  more  than  four  years. 
ibis  evil  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  sight  it  might  app<Nur,  when  we  consider 
migratory  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Mission  disti 
BXkd  that  a  missionary  often  finds  that  a  house  has  changed  its  inmates  more  t 
ence  in  the  short  space  of  one  month.  Town  and  city  mission  work  has  a  dep 
ing  tendency,  and  this  good  arises  out  of  the  shortness  of  the  term  of  the  servi 
the  man  who  sees  his  way  beyond  goes  through  his  work  with  spirit  and  eiiei 
whereas  the  man  who  gives  himself  to  it  for  life  is  apt  to  become  depressed  i 
the  scenes  of  vice,  sorrow,  and  su£fering*he  is  daily  called  to  witness.  The  wiej 
ness  of  men  oppresses  him ;  his  heart  is  pained  within  him ;  and  his  soul  someti 
sighs  forth  the  plaint  of  the  Psalmist,  ^'  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  !  fori 
would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest." 

An  agency  like  this  could  never  become  general,  and  can  only  be  got  in  »i 
yersity  town ;  but,  after  all  their  aspirations  towards  the  ministry^  they  are  i 
laymen,  and  in  this  respect  on  the  same  level  with  the  agents  employed  ia 
various  town  and  city  missions  in  Great  Britain.  And  a  lay  agency,  we  are  J 
persuaded,  is  the  best  that  can  be  employed  in  doing  this  work.  The  con 
people  feel  themselves  at  a  great  distance  from  a  clergyman,  and  will  not  rei 
reveal  their  minds  to  him  ;  but  a  layman  they  regard  as  one  of  themselves,  aa 
him  they  are  ready  to  utter  their  real  sentiments.  He  thus  gets  at  their  I 
character,  and  is  able  to  adapt  his  words  and  warnings  to  their  case.  HeiuN 
stands  their  position,  and  can  speak  to  them  with  true  sympathy.  He  bn 
down  the  barriers,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  minister.  He  draws  fortb  i 
better  feelings  of  the  people  towards  those  above  them,  leads  them  to  see  tbeji 
interested  in  their  welfare,  soothes  their  minds,  and  allays  the  bitter  thoughts  tl 
are  too  apt  to  entertain  towards  clergymen  and  the  higher  classes. 

But  should  this  agency  stand  alone  ?  Is  the  city  missionary  to  go  forth  siB| 
handed  in  the  dreadful  contest  he  must  wage  with  ignorance,  impiety,  indilfeiei 
drunkenness,  and  every  vice  that  preys  upon  the  people,  and  holds  them  capt 
Alone,  if  no  one  will  accompany  him,  must  he  bear  the  message  of  the  Lard,j 
like  the  solitary  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wildenfess,  proclaim  the  way  (A 
Lord — a  voice  which,  when  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  perfec^  convai 
the  soul ;  a  testimony  which  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.  It  would  be  diid 
to  estimate  the  value  of  a  single  earnest  man,  going  forth  with  his  whole  heart 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  in  humble  reliance  on  that  gracious  Lord  who  1| 
promised  to  be  with  His  messengers  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  The  ci 
mission  does  not  appear  in  its  full  power  and  splendour  thus  alone.  We  earnest 
'  contend  that  the  missionary  should  be  accono|)anied  with  many  helpers  in  hisgn 
work.  He  shou}d,  in  every  case  where  it  is  practicable,  be  connected,  not  onlywi 
the  town  or  city  mission,  but  also  with  a  congregation.  And  in  this  there 
nothing  incompatible  with  the  catholicity  of  the  city  mission,  or  with  congregauon 
freedom.  In  Glasgow,  about  forty  of  our  sixty  city  missionaries  stand  more  or  i« 
related  to  congregations,  and  the  system  works  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  0 
mission  stands  open  to  all  evangelical  denominations.  All  that  is  necessary  I 
qualify  them  for  entering  in  is,  that  they  be  sincerely  desirous  to  co-operate  wi! 
their  brethren  of  other  denominations  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  poor;  (i^^^* 
this  work  they  be  animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  city  mission— tboroDf 
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holic  in  heart,  not  eager  to  extend  thnr  own  denomination,  but  mosl  anxioiui 
t  sinners  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  saved  through  the  belief 
His  truth.  In  this  case  the  congregation  apply  to  the  city  missioQ  for  ^  mis. 
tary.  They  pay  his  salary  to  th^  treasurer  of  the  mission  ;*  in  many  cases 
vide  him  with  a  place  in  which  to  hold  his  meetings,  open  day  and  evening 
Dols,  famish  their  young  men  and  youDg  women  as  Sabbath  school  teachers, 
et  distributors,  and  Christian  instruction  agents.  The  city  mission  superintends 
I  aids  the  missionary  in  his  work,  seeks  to  smooth  his  path,  and  help  him 
r  difficulties.  As  an  illustration,  we  may  state  that  two  United  Presbyterian 
gregations  support  nine  missionaries  in  connection  with  the  city  mission  in 
sgow,  paying  their  salaries  in  full,  and  working  along  with  them.  One  of  these 
^gatioQs  supports  five  missionaries  ^  and  of  these  missionaries,  at  present  three 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  two  of  the  Established 
trch ;  a  little  white  ago,  three  were  United  Presb^erians,  one  Free  Churchy 
Established;  sometime  before  that,  two  were  United  Presbyterian,  one  Free 
rch,  one  Established  Church,  and  one  Reformed  Presbyterian.  This  is  a  sped^ 
k  of  the  catholicity  of  the  mission.  The  missionaries  appear  once  or  twice  a-year 
i  congregational  meeting  to  give  tm  account  of  their  labours,  tiuit  ihe  people 
f  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  feel  interested  in  their  work.  If  a  congregation, 
ppljing  for  a  missionary,  express  a  desire  for  some  individual,  the  directors  are  ever 
iy  to  hsten  to  their  wishes^  put  the  candidate  through  his  various  trials,  and,  if  he  is 
Bd  qualified,  appoint  him.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  preference  for  aa  individual 
Kpressed.  They  desire  an  efficient  missionary,  -and  generally  leave  the  directors 
n&ke  their  selection  from  the  numerous  candidates  that  make  application. 
behave  dwelt  on  these  matters  because  we  feel  assured  that  this  plan  is  prac- 
ible,  and  by  far  the  most  effective  way  to  do  the  work,  botk  for  congregations  and 
n  missions.  The  labours  of  a  missionary  alone  and  single-handed  are  often, 
Isr  the  blessing  of  God^  the  means  of  saving  souis  and  doing  much  good  ;  but  it 
dd  be  very  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  effect  the  leavening  of  a 
lie  district  with  Divine  truth.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  many  aid  in  this  great 
^'  The  human  heart  unrenewed  is  compared  to  rock ;  and  many  strong  hands, 
luig  hearts,  and  reiterated  blows,  are  necessary  to  cut  living  stones  out  of  this 
fry;  numerous  touches  of  the  chisel  are  needed,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
^the  into  them  the  breath  of  life.  It  were  matter  of  devoutest  thanksgiving  to 
I  if  each  of  the  members  in  onr  various  evangelical  congregations  were  to  sdect 
neglected  filmily,  and  saying,  *^  This  one  thing  I  do,"  attend  to  that  family  as  if 
re  was  no  other  family  in  the  worid ;  visit  them  say  once  or  twice  a- week,  a  thing 
which  almost  every  one  could  spare  time,  make  himself  (or  herself,  for  the  female 
nbers  of  the  Church  could  take  their  share  in  this  work  to  great  purpose)  thoroughly 
minted  with  their  character  and  circumstances ;  aid  them  with  advice,  and,  judici- 
'Lalso  with  clothes  and  money  if  necessary ;  see  that  their  children  are  at  day  and 
*bath  school ;  read  the  Scriptures  and  pray  with  them ;  get  them  to  attend  the  mis- 
'wy  meetings — the  half-way  house  to  church ;  and  never  cease  his  prayers  and 
rts  in  their  behalf  till  they  are  brought  to  Jesus.  In  this  way,  each  member 
ung  to  do  his  part — ^tract  distributors,  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  visitors  being 
red  into  the  district — the  missionary  constantly  on  the  spot  to  give  life  and  unity 
very  movement,  and  sustain  the  people  in  their  exertions,  what  a  blessed  change 
id  be  effected,  both  in  the  district  and  in  the  Church !  Our  towns  and  cities 
lid  become  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  the  words  of  the  prophet  be  fulfilled, 
'Stead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come 
the  myrtle  tree  :  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign 
t  shall  not  be  cut  off." 

^t  this  stage  the  mission  church  properly  comes  in,  gathering  up  and  consoli- 
'^g  the  labours  of  the  town  and  city  mission.  Men  have  been  awakened  and 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  through  the  exertions  of  town  and  city  missionaries, 
'  those  who  aid  them.  The  truth,  like  leaven,  has  spread  gently  from  heart  to 
l^t,  till  many  are  under  its  power.  They  desire  to  profess  their  faith  in  Christ 
ore  their  feUow-men,  to  enjoy  the  means  of  grace,  to  have  baptism  for  their  chil- 

"  is  also  expected  that  they  send  at  least  two  members  of  Session  to  represent  them 
he  Board  of  Directors. 
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dren  and  the  Lord's  Sapper  for  themselves.  The  town  and  dty  mission,  tht 
is  fitted  to  awaken  the  people,  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and' 
them  to  a  church.  It  is  necessary  for  their  progress  in  the  divine  life 
they  be  placed  under  some  spiritual  shepherd^whose  lips  keep  knowledge,  and 
shall  feed  them  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat.  The  man  is  now  prepared  for  the  Chan 
is  the  Church  prepared  for  the  man?  Were  our  j)eople  generally  awakened,! 
anxious  for  church  privileges,  all  our  churches  would  be  at  once  filled,  and  th 
would  be  an  urgent  demand  for  more.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  cud 
present.  Many  of  the  wealthy  neglect  the  assembling  of  themselves  together ;  I 
the  irreligion,  ignorance  of  Divine  things,  and  spiritual  indifierence  of  the  bg 
majority  of  the  higher  classes,  have  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  moral  andspiiifi 
condition  of  those  beneath  them.  The  highest  in  our  land,  however,  sets  a 
different  example,  and  Her  Majesty's  virtues  draw  forth  the  warmest  affectu 
her  people.  Her  Majesty's  regular  appearance  on  the  Sabbath,  during  her  a 
visit  to  Scotland,  in  the  old  parish  church  of  Crathie,  cannot  fail  to  exercise 
nignant  influence.  Not  a  few,  too,  who  move  in  the  highest  circles  of  society, 
of  late  years  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  the  deep  interest  they  take  in 
true  welfare  of  the  humblest  classes.  It  has  been  well  said,  it  is  because  the  i 
bers  of  our  churches  are  themselves  only  half  converted  thaiso  little  has  been 
in  behalf  of  the  unconverted.  In  their  annual  reports  and  appeals,  our  town  and 
missions  have  been  sounding  forth  for  the  last  thurty  years  the  sad,  degraded, 
dangerous  condition  of  the  masses  in  our  large  towns,  and  the  public  attentk 
now  considerably  aroused.  It  is  to  Dr  Chalmers — that  good  and  truly  great  i 
who  did  so  much  for  vital  godliness  in  Scotland,  and  who  by  his  heart-stii 
eloquence  enkindled  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  and  set  many  beads  and  I 
to  work,  and  who  carried  out  his  own  idea  so  suteessfully  in  the  Edinburgh 
Port  Mission — that  we  owe  the  idea  of  a  territorial  or  mission  church.  Such  chi 
then  are  planted  in  mission  districts,  and  are  intended  to  gather  in  the  pe 
around,  and  to  form  them  into  regularly  organised  and  working  congregal' 
They  are  emphatically  Poor  Men's  Churches,  and  are  intended  chiefly  for  the 
ing  classes.  They  are  placed  in  districts  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
lation  is  non-church>going,  that  they  may  thus  act  more  directly  upon  them. 

Class  churches  in  themselves  are  not  desirable.     The  true  scriptural  model 
church  is  not  a  class  church — (see  James,  chap,  ii.) — but  a  society  of  men  oi 
ranks  meeting  together  as  brethren;  feeling  that,  however  varied  may  be  their] 
tlon  in  life,  they  are  all  on  a  level  as  sinners  ransomed  by  the  atoning  death  of  J< 
and  seeking  with  united  heart  and  voice  to  worship  Him  who  hath  redeemed  ti 
to  God  by  His  blood.     So  far,  perhaps,  the  mission  church  may  be  regarded  ai 
fective  in  its  constitution.     Still  it  is  an  exceptional  or  extraordinary  measm 
just  as  the  town  and  city  missions  are — ^to  meet  a  great  evil  that  has  sprang 
among  us,  in  the  wide-spread  ungodliness  of  the  working  classes.  Mission  churcfa 
t.«.,  churches  placed  in  the  poorer  localities  of  our  cities  in  the  midst  of  missioa 
tricts — serve  as  centres  of  effort,  and  impress  the  people  from  being  in  their  imm« 
neighbourhood.    The  members,  by  consistent  conduct  and  character,  and  actir^^ 
well-doing,  show  them  what  the  Gospel  does  for  those  who  receive  it,  and  make 
feel  that  religion  is  not  a  mere  name,  but  a  living  reality.    Perhaps,  too,  it  mtf 
more  easy  to  induce  them  to  enter  such  churches  from  the  thought  that  they 
not  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  well-dressed,  but  for  those  who  are 
like  themselves.^  It  might  be  well,  in  planting  mission  churches,  that  members  fii 
our  wealthier  and  long  established  congregations  should,  at  a  little  inconvenieo 
and  sacrifice,  in  every  case  go  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  infant  society,  tald 
the  lead  in  all  matters  connected  with  it,  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  mM 
and  aiding  him  in  working  the  various  schemes  for  improving  the  condition  of ' 
district.     It  is,  however,  a  great  and  cheering  truth,  that  no  mission  church 
remain  long  composed  of  the  very  poor  and  meanly  clad.     The  Gospel  cannot 
received  in  sincerity  and  truth  without  having  an  elevating  tendency  on  the  who 
man,  not  only  fitting  him  for  heaven,  but  improving  his  condition  even  in  the  pre* 
world.     Enter  one  of  our  mission  churches  after  it  has  been  established  for  a  ^ 
years,  and  you  can  scarcely  persuade  yourself  that  the  persons  before  you  were  obW 
a  short  time  since  among  those  who  hang  about  our  streets  and  lanes  in  idleness  I 
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hed,  and  ill-clad,  on  the  Lord's  day.  Our  mission  churches  rise  into  regular 
gations ;  and  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  would  have  lost  its  power  if  it  did 
oduce  this  effect. 

;h  has  been  accomplished  in  this  way,  in  Glasgow,  hy  mission  churches.  T  irenty- 
fears  ago,  in  the  days  of  church  extension,  ahout  twenty  churches  in  connec- 
ith  the  Establishment  were  built  by  the  Church  Building  Society.  Some  of 
have  since  been  erected  into  parish  churches ;  all  of  them  are  occupied,  and, 
g;h  not  named  mission  churches,  they  serve  very  much  the  same  purpose. 
(the  last  five  years  no  fewer  than  nineteen  mission  churches  have  been  formed 
city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  nine  of  these  being  connected  with  the 
)hurch,  nine  with  the  United  Presbyterian,  and  one  Independent.  Of  the  nine 
ing  to  the  Free  Church,  four  have  ministers,  and  five  are  rising  into  congrega- 

They  have  an  attendance  of  about  3500,  and  a  membership  of  1900,  about 
f  whom  were  either  never  in  conhection  with  any  church  before,  or  had  long 
eglecting  ordinances.  One  of  the  churches  has  900  members,  300  of  whom 
lathered  from  the  non-church-going.  It  is  now  self-supporting.  All  the  nine 
D  churches  connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  have  ministers, 
is  an  attendance  of  at  least  2400,  and  about  1500  members,  not  less  than  two- 
of  whom  have  been  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  practical  heathenism. 
ibow  how  these  churches  gradually  rise  from  poverty  to  be  self-supporting, 
iU  give  two  instances.  One  is  from  a  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  in  May  last,  on  the  Wynd  Church,  one  of  the  first  mission  churches 
shed  in  Glasgow,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Buchanan.  The 
D.\rColl,  minister  of  the  church,  says,  ^^A  year  before  the  church  was  built, 
ftio  shillings  were  collected  on  Sabbath  at  the  mission  door  ;  during  the  last 
L250  have  been  raised  and  expended.  How  far  a  congregation  like  this  can 
It  adequately  a  stated  ministry  in  a  city  like  Glasgow,  will  require  a  year  or 
M  to  decide.  In  the  meantime  the  problem  looks  hopeful."  It  may  be  added^ 
i  is  resolved  to  build  another  Free  Mission  Church  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
ind  this  congregation  have  resolved  ^^  to  raise  among  themselves  L.300,  payable 

the  year,  for  this  purpose."  Mr  M*Coll  says,  "  Working  men  have  been 
>usly  giving  their  L.5."  The  Rev.  David  M'Rae,  of  the  Gorbals  United 
fterian  Mission  Church,  has  345  members  in  full  communion,  of  whom  262  had 
vious  church  connection.  Last  year  they  raised  among  themselves  L.230,  and 
'Rae  states  that,  "  were  a  gallery  erected  without  incurring  debt,  the  congre- 

would  be  self-supporting."* 

!re  is  the  usual  organisation  of  Sabbath  schools,  tract  distributors,  and  visitors, 
sted  with  most  of  these  congregations.  In  Glasgow  there  is  a  large  amount 
bbath  school  instruction.  The  Sabbath  School  Union  divides  the  whole  city 
▼e  District  Unions  ;  each  Union  managing  its  own  affairs  separately,  and  sub- 
Jig  its  districts  into  societies.  These  Unions  are  composed  of  teachers  belonging 
the  evangelical  denominations.  The  city  is  thus  thoroughly  mapped  out,  and 
J  large  proportion  of  the  children  for  whom  such  schools  are  intended  are 
nt  to  them.  According  to  the  latest  returns,  there  are  548  schools,  4140 
ire,  and  47,641  scholars. 

»ther  means  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  non-church-goers  is  open- 
eaching,  which  is  practised  to  a  large  extent  both  on  week  days  and  on  Sab- 

in  different  parts  of  the  city,  by  ministers  of  ail  evangelical  denominations, 
?  four  months  in  summer.  One  effort  more  deserves  a  place  here,  and  perhaps 
J  prove  suggestive.  About  four  years  ago,  John  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Park, 
a  a  booth— a  wooden  house— which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Saltmarket,  open 
'  Green,  but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  low  population.  This  place 
)een  used  as  a  theatre  of  the  lowest  class— admission,  one  penny — was  much 
ented,  and  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  immorality  and  crime  to  the  young  of 
sexes.  Mr  Henderson  has  converted  it  into  a  preaching  station ;  and  now  there 
Torn  it  the  healing  stream  of  the  Gospel  in  place  of  the  bitter  waters  of  sin. 
Ids  from  400  to  500,  and  is  well  attended  by  the  class  for  whom  it  was  designed, 
"-ev.  Peter  Anderson,  who  is  connected  with  the  city  mission,  preaches  in 
jularly  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  holds  a  Bible  class  immediately  at  the 
*  This  has  been  done,  and  they  are  now  self-supporting. 
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close  of  public  worship,  when  generally  the  whole  audience — at  least  200-fi 
sitting  with  their  Bibles  in  their  hands,  examining  the  passage  which  senes 
lesson  of  the  day,  answering  questions,  and  turning  up  parallel  passages ;  thm 
paring  scripture  with  scripture,  and  growing  in  their  knowledgeiof  God's  Woe 
committee,  from  among  themselves,  has  sprung  out  pf  this  meeting  at  the ' 
who  labour  as  they  best  can  to  promote  its  interests.  For  example,  tbey  1 
prayer-meeting  from  10  to  1 1  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  and  another  from 
and  they  have  now  established  one  also  on  Thursday  evenings.  This  com 
visit  in  destitute  districts,  and  distribute  tracts,  seeking  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
of  their  own  class.  The  money,  collected  in  a  box  at  the  door,  is  distributed  1i 
working  committee  among  the  deserving  poor,  who,  from  personal  knowledgt 
feel  assured  will  make  a  proper  use  of  such  aid.  Every  Sabbath  aftemol 
evening  the  Gospel  is  faithfully  preached  in  this  place,  to  large  and  attentive  ad 
by  ministers  of  all  the  evangelical  denominations  in  turn ;  thus  beautifull 
trating  the  spirit  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  that  movement  of  large-bearti 
towards  each  other,  with  which  Mr  Henderson^s  name  must  ever  stand  cofl 
Lectures  on  a  variety  of  useful  subjects  are  given  on  the  evenings  during  the 
and  tracts  are  distributed  on  Sabbath  evenings.  Many  soirees  are  held,  i 
temperance  society  holds  frequent  meetings ;  and  a  class  of  young  people 
gether  every  Friday  evening  for  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  improyemenl 
Henderson,  with  his  well-known  liberality,  and  anxiety  to  promote  the  ^ 
good  of  his  fellow-dtizens,  d^rays  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  boo! 
has  been  proposed  to  erect  brick  or  wooden  preaching  stations  in  other  ( 
localities,  where  the  aUest  ministers  of  all  evangelical  denominations  may 
but  this  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect.  Even  were  the  houses  put  up, 
be  difficult  for  our  city  ministers  to  overtake  so  much  work.  The  demands 
time  and  strength  are  oppressive,  and  some  of  the  best  of  them  either  break 
altogether,  or  become  prematurely  old,  under  their  accumulated  labours. 
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THE  WELSH  CALVINISTIC  METHODISTS.—PRESBYTERIAN 

IN  WALES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBTTEBIAN  MAQAZINB. 

Dear  Mr  Editor, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  interesting  fact 
with  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  which  seems  worthy  of  the  attentioa 
your  Presbyterian  readers ;  and  especially  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
spread  of  Presbyterianism  throughout  the  southern  part  of  our  empire.  1 
to  which  I  refer  is  given  in  a  Welsh  periodical,  called  "  The  Fund,"— a  pa 
which  is  the  organ  of  the  denomination  I  have  named.  Personally  1  have 
quaintance  with  the  Welsh  language,  but  a  friend  has  kindly  translated  the 
ing  passages ;  and  if  you  think  them  deserving  a  place  in  your  excellent  Mi 
they  are  at  your  disposal.  Most  of  your  readers  will  be  aware  that  tbe 
Calvinists  form  a  large  portion  of  the  Dissenting  community  in  Wales.  They« 
orthodox,  in  our  sense  of  that  word.  They  are  spread  over  the  entire  princi? 
and  extend  into  some  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  such  as  Lancashirt 
Cheshire ;  and  from  all  that  I  learn  about  them,  they  form  a  very  excellent  am 
influential  part  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  obviously  possess  one  markfi 
to  the  Master  in  their  breathings  after  Christian  union.  Should  they  ^^^ 
proposal  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  following  extracts  from  their  per" 
the  cause  of  Presbyterianism  in  England  will  be  much  strengthened ;  and 
through  the  Divine  blessing,  become  potent  throughout  the  country  for 
spiritual  good.  Meantime,  their  wish  to  wear  our  Christian  name  surely  ei 
them  to  a  warm  place  in  the  sincere  prayers  that  issue  from  our  hearts. '•i 
yours  very  truly,  John  Tbomp» 

BuiKENHBAD,  30^  March  1859. 

Translation. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting,  held  in  Bala,  North  Wales,  in  December  ISi 
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from  a  moatbly  meeting,  which  was  held  in  another  cooaty  in  Wales,  was  sub- 
d,  in  the  foUowijig  terms  : — '^  That  a  change  be  made  in  the  name  by  which 
e  known  as  a  body  of  Christians."  Our  present  name  is  *'  Welsh  Calvii)istic 
xiists;"  and  the  proposed  change  is,  that  we  should  henceforward  be  known  as 
Welsh  Presbyterian  Church."  The  following  reasons  were  given  for  the 
j^on:— 

^e  consider  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  not  be  called  after  the  name  of 
Vor  bjr  any  other  name,  unless  something  can  be  had  out  of  Scripture,  war- 
ig  its  use  as  a  designation  for  a  body  of  Christians. 

Jur  form  of  government  as  a  church  is  Presbyterian ;  and  the  name  Presby* 
is  known  throughout  the  Christian  world  as  designating  a  Church  of  Christ. 
The  name  Calvinistic  Methodists  is  known  only  to  a  very  small  part  of  the 
ian  world ;  that  name  was  not  taken  out  of  Scripture,  n<»>  does  it  describe  our 
if  government;  and,  consequently,  it  gives  occasion  for  some  to  make  little  of 
d  speak  reproachfully  of  our  connection. 

[above  were  the  reasons  given ;  and,  after  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  that 
$eral  monthly  meetings*  should  take  up  the  sul^ect  as  a  matter  of  considera- 
tod  bring  forward  their  resolutions  anent  the  proposed  change  at  the  next 
sly  meeting  but  one,  which  is  to  be  held  in  June  185^. 
I  meeting  of  presbytery  [in  the  same  denomination],  held  at  Rincwin,  January 
there  was  submitted  a  series  of  reasons  in  favour  of  the  above  proposal. 
ij-four  deputies  from  different  churches  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  counties 
Resent ;  besides  several  ministers  and  others  from  different  Welsh  churches. 
illoving  question  was  proposed: — *'  Whether  it  would  be^ favourable  or  other- 
br^  success  of  the  cause  among  the  English,  that  we  continue  to  be  called 
■^cMethodisIs  ?"  After  a  deep  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  matter,  it 
Baoimousiy  agceed,  that  they  considered  the  name  by  which  they  had  hitherto 
KQOim  as  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  success  amongst  the  English, 
iftt  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  be  known  by  sooae  name  through  which 
Presbyterian  form  of  government  and  discipline  might  be  plainly  expressed. 
also  agreed  to  request  that  this  resolution  should  be  made  known  to  the 
en  in  Wales  through  this  periodicaL 
|foilowing  is  an  abstract  of  the  reasons  given : — 

^ere  exists  among  many  of  the  English  a  great  prejudice  against  the  word 
^t,  inasmuch  as  it  is  applied  by  them,  although  very  improperly,  to  all 
au  enthusiasm. 

^apposing  this  first  reason  not  to  be  a  fact,  the  name  Methodist  does  not  serve 
to  show  the  distinctions  between  us  and  another  denomination,  because,  in 
^i  the  name  is  generally  considered  peculiar  to  that  denomination ;  and, 
^%  when  we  take  upon  us  the  name  of  Methodists,  we  are  counted  either  a 
«tbat  church,  or  one  of  the  several  branches  seceded  firom  it;  and,  in  order 
^J^  misunderstood  in  this  manner,  we  are  obliged  to  qualify  the  name 
pt  by  adding  the  word  Calvinist.  Some  of  our  brethren  in  the  ministry 
wT  some  time  past,  because  of  the  aforesaid  things,  been  obliged  to  call  them- 
Prepbyterians ;  and  their  churches  are  already  known  as  Presbyterian 
tfis, 

Uthough  we  regard  the  name  of  Calvin  with  reverence,  and  consider  his 
^  the  most  profound  and  enlightened,  sound  and  useful  of  all,  since  the 
*uc  age ;  yet  the  unenlightened,  and,  consequently,  the  general  mind  in  Eng. 
Jiteruins^the  bitterest  prejudice  against  his  name,  and  attaches  to  it  the  most 
^nable,  unnatural,  and  blasphemous  opinions ;  and  the  result  is,  that  we  could 
°^g  more  injmious  to  our  success,  in  many  places,  than  employ  the  name 

«ippoBirig  this  last  statement  not  correct,  Calvin  was  but  a  man ;  and  it  ap- 
w  us  doubtful  whether  a  body  of  Christians  should  be  willing  to  be  called 
•"^  name  of  any  man — no  matter  what  his  excellences  were. 

j«>e  monthly  meetings  are  generally  composed  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  a 
J!^5^^^unty,  conventjd  for  the  despatch  of  business.    In  England,  these  assemblies 
'terg  and  elders  are  already  called  presbyteries;  but  in  V>  ales 'ihey  are  simply 
uonthiy  ueetiflgs.    3ee  the  first  clause  of  next  extract. 
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5.  Neither  of  tbe  two  names,  we  are  at  present  known  by,  denote  particulai 
form  of  church  government ;  and  the  last  of  the  two  (besides  the  fact  that 
only  given  ns  at  first  as  a  name  of  reproach)  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  me 
and  does  not  represent  any  particular  class  of  truths  or  principles;  whera 
name  Presbyterian  at  once  conveys  a  definite  idea  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
Protestant  world. 

6.  There  would  be  no  danger,  in  calling  ourselves  Presbyterians,  that  ve 
be  mistaken  for  Unitarians ;  because  it  has  been  already  made  known  poblk 
our  courts  of  justice  and  the  press,  that  through  fraud  some  of  the  latter  haTi 
to  the  former  name,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  the  endowments  left 
years  ago  towards  the  maintenance  only  of  evangelical  Christianity. 

7.  The  religious  tendencies  of  the  age  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rising,  bold  id 
of  Popery,  etc.,  on  the  other,  foretell  that  a  thorough  incorporation  must^tab 
sooner  or  later,  between  our  connection  and  the  Presbyterian  churches  thu 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  order  that  Christian  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  t 
against  all  errors,  be  more  powerful  and  effectual ;  and  the  calling  of  oursehi 
terians  would  be  an  important  step  towards  the  hastening  of  sach  an  incorpii 


PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Sib, — ^Every  devoted  member  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  must  feel, 
mon  with  your  correspondent  '^  England,"  in  last  month's  Magazine,  that  the 
state  of  our  Church  in  several  of  the  large  towns  in  England,  and  especially 
don,  is  very  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  its  adherents ;  and  that  it  is 
something  should  be  done  immediately  to  render  its  condition  more  sat 
But  whether  its  amelioration  would  be  best  effected,  as  he  suggests,  by  an 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  or  by  introducing  some  new  arrangementi 
more  successful  working  of  it  in  its  present  position,  is  a  question  which  a^ 
sound  argument  on  both  sides.  A  union  with  that  body  would,  withool 
strengthen  the  Presbyterian  cause  in  England,  and  perhaps  would  add  toil 
communion  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  were  not  before  known 
name.  I  think,  however,  that  the  duty  of  our  Church  is  not  so  much  to  rq 
large  towns  of  England  as  merely  mission  fields  for  the  propagation  of  the 
terian  form  of  worship,  as  centres  for  the  immigration  of  many  who  go  fortii 
her  banner  from  the  congregations  at  home.  She  must  ever  consider  iti 
second  only  to  that  of  providing  for  the  spiritual  requirements  of  her  people  it 
to  see  that  her  children  are  not  debarred  from  the  blessings  of  her  ordinance! 
they  remove  to  a  different  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  aoi 
cannot  be  too  much  deplored,  that  vast  numbers  of  our  countrymen,  peia 
intelligent,  and  religiously  inclined,  who  find  their  way  into  England,  contin 
time  a  desultory  attendance  on  various  places  of  worship,  but  being  mti 
checking  influences  of  home  associations,  gradually  lose  their  early  attaci 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  notunfrequently  forsake  church-going  all 
These  persons  have  naturally  none  of  those  prejudices  against  "  ministers  boa 
of  the  Tweed,"  or  against  a  "  mere  Scotch  Church,"  which  your  correspondfli 
are  entertained  by  the  English  people.  Their  yearnings  are  towards  tbeirn 
Church.  Her  early  cherished  forms  of  worship,  her  well-known  hymns  of  P 
and  the  intermingling  once  a  week  with  their  countrymen,  are  things  which 
about  them  a  charm  such  as  those  only  who  have  left  their  own  country  andsf 
amongst  another  people  can  fully  appreciate.  If  our  Church  desires  merelv 
tend  the  Presbyterian  interest  in  England,  by  all  means- let  there^e ^"^?°' '_ 
the  united  body  acquire  as  much  as  possible  of  the  character  of  an  muig 
Church  ;  but  if  her  principal  object  be  that  those  who  have  grown  up  in  herein 
at  home  may  be  induced  to  gather  together  in  her  sanctuaries  in  the  sisttr^^ 
or  be  kept  from  the  too  often  fatal  danger  of  straying  asid^  to  unknown  p 
let  it  remain  as  it  is, — ^let  existing  defects  be  remedied,  but  let  it  continue  a  sepi 
body.  , 

Still,  some  may  ask.  How  is  it  that  so  few  of  the  original  adherents  of  our  tfl^ 
on  arriving  in  England,  have  chosen  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us  whilst  maint 
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ioctiye  features  of  tbe  Church  at  home  ?  Our  answer  is,  and  it  is  a  definite 
at  in  no  instance  has  our  Church,  or  any  other  Scotch  Church,  failed  to  draw 
spective  followers,  when  situated  in  a  proper  locality,  and  when  represented 
cceptable  and  faithful  pastor.  Pride,  fashion,  new  associations,  or  change 
iple,  niay  induce  a  few  to  connect  themselves  with  other  denominations ;  but 
umber  at  all  times  is  very  limited  when  there  is  no  ground  of  complaint 
the  ministrations  of  their  own  denomination.  In  ten  years  our  membership 
feased  threefold  in  and  around  Liverpool.  The  one  church  in  that  short 
8  become  four,  and  all  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Accommodation  ap- 
» have  been  provided,  at  the  right  time  where  it  was  most  required,  and  it  has 
cen  advantage  of.  Fifty  years  ago,  says  your  correspondent,  our  membership 
on  numbered  as  many  as  it  does  at  the  present  time,  and  London  has  quin- 
its  population  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  inhabitants  within  a 
two  around  our  present  churches  were  as  numerous  then  as  they  are  now. 
!  not  assume  that  there  is  a  corresponding  similarity  between  the  members 
i  likely  to  attend  our  churches  ?  It  has  been  the  fashion,  of  late  years,  in 
towns,  mu<^  more  than  in  Scotch,  amongst  merchants  and  others  engaged 
less  in  the  crowded  and  unhealthy  districts,  to  have  their  residences  in  the 
and  more  airy  suburbs,  from  which  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  calls  of  duty 
nterest  will  attract  them  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sickening  labours 
ccupy  them  between  Saturday  night  and  Monday  morning.  Had  the  erection 
ches  in  these  places  kept  pace  with  the  necessities  of  our  portion  of  this  im- 
1  class,  it  is  evident  that  a  vast  number  of  our  best  and  wealthiest  members 
bave  been  kept  within  their  pale,  and  others  would  have  grown  up  in  connec- 
ttii  tbem,  both  of  whom  are  now  inevitably  lost  to  the  denomination,  many 
n,  it  may  be,  to  evangelical  religion. 

» the  Church  itself  take  the  initiative  in  tbe  establishment  of  her  places 
diip  in  the  localities  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  beginning 
V  be  made.  Persons  in  London  claiming  identity  in  nation  and  religion,  and 
ndoQB  to  bear  a  helping  hand  in  this  good  work,  may  live  in  immediate  proxi- 
r  years,  and  not  be  aware  of  each  other's  existence.  This  prevents  that  co- 
im  which  is  often  to  be  foimd  in  places  of  much  less  importance.  Beginnings 
churches  would  on  this  account,  especially  in  London,  be  small ;  but  of  their 
e  success  a  doubt  cannot  be  entertained.  Churches  are  needed  in  and  about 
tropolis  for  people  of  all  denominations,  or  a  church^going  disposition  requires 
ncouraged.  The  returns  of  last  census  show,  that,  while  many  parts  of  £ng- 
ipply  church .  accommodation  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  London 
accommodation  for  only  30  per  cent.,  and  much  of  it  is  badly  situated.  If 
K  been  lost  by  us  in  the  past,  the  opportunity  at  present  is  as  good  as  ever  it 
Undon'is  swelling  on  all  sides.  Our  members  are  settling  in  it  by  hundreds 
'ttr.  As  we  love  our  Church,  therefore,  and  fear  the  backsuding  of  our  friends 
Hhren,  let  us  build  up  the  tabernacles  of  our  Zion  to  shelter  them  from  the 
Dg  influence  qf  the  irreligious  around  them. — I  am,  Sir,  etc. 
'AND.  Alpha. 


JXITED  PRESBYTERIAN  HYMN  BOOK  AND  THE  "REFORMED 
PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE." 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBTTBBIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Oie  February  number  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Magazine  was  placed 
J&nds  the  other  day,  and  I  was  requested  to  read  an  article  entitled  <*  What 
to  sing?**  That  paper  professed  to  be  a  condemnation  of  the  use  of  hymns 
churches  in  general,  and  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  particular. 
Jng  what  we  are  to  sing  the  writer  suggests  one  or  two  questions : — 
Qould  any  other  than  inspired  language  be  employed  ?  In  the  answer  to  this 
Ji  I  cannot  discover  the  least  appearance  of  argumentation, 
fhe  use  of  uninspired  hymns  is  needless.  Here  the  writer  throws  the  burden 
» for  the  necessity  of  uninspired  hymns  on  us,  and  challenges  us  to  find  any 
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matter  fit  for  being  nsed  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  for  which  a  suitable 
sion  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  the  Bible — I  suppose  he  mean» 
Psalter,  as  he  delights  to  call  it.  I  desire  to  find  a  psalm  suitable  for  these 
— "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  tbat  hate 
etc. — "  It  is  finished  " — ^  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me,"  and  so  on.  Wi 
answer  I  dismiss  the  argument  here. 

III.  The  use  of  uninspired  hymns  is  foolish.  The  argument  here  is,  tbat 
language  is  better  than  uninspired.. — I  cordially  endorse  this  truth, 
then,  use  hymns?''  Simply  because  the  language  of  the  Psalms  is  noti 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  our  feelings  as  Christians.  They  were  suited 
age  of  the  Church  widely  different  from  our  own.  I  make  tnis  assertion 
modification,  that  many  of  them  are  most  appropriate  for  the  use  of  the  Choi 
ages,  and  these  are  accordingly  sung  in  all  our  United  Presbyterian  churches  aki 
the  hymns.  But  ^nce  the  Psalms  were  written,  a  fiood  of  light  has  been  shed 
upon  the  earth  by  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  promulgation  I 
and  His  apostles.  Are  we  to  content  ourselves  with  expressing  our  devotii 
ings  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  language  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  t 
Psalms  are  bathed,  when  we  have  the  means  of  doing  so  in  the  full  blaze 
light  ?  Does  the  writer  acknowledge  that  all  the  Psalms  are  suitable  for  C 
devotion  ?  If  not,  why  is  it  that  our.choice.of  spiritual  songs  is  so  muchk 
that  of  the  anpient  Church,  though  we  enjoy  a  fuller  development  of  truth 
where  is  the  sin  of  endeavouring  to  express  our  praise  in  a  spiritual  song  wl 
bodies  our  feelings,  though  it  be  a  human  composition  ?  Are  we  alwajs  ta 
the  language  of  unfulfilled  prophecy?  All  that  our  Synod  contempktei 
compilation  of  our  Hymn  Book  was,  to  collect  such  hymns  as  should  be  fo 
able  of  expressing  scriptural  sentiments  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
tian  Church — not  to  disparage  or  supersede  the  Psalms,  lower  their  claim  tfl 
inspiration,  or  add  anything  to  "  an  unquestioned  standard  of  faith."  Tin 
must  be  young  in  thought  who  cannot  see  the  difference  between  usingi 
book  and  adding  to  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

"  On  examining  the  index  "  (of  our  Hymn  Book),  the  writer  says,  "wi 
least  a  fourth  part  of  these  citations  (the  texts  quoted  at  the  top  of  each  hji 
from  the  book  of  Psalms."     This  is  adduced  as  an  argument  against  hjn 
desire  no  better  proof  for  the  necessity  of  their  introduction.     We  find  f» 
fourth  part  of  our  matter  for  praise  to  God  in  the  Psalms,  while  we  id 
fourths  in  the  other  parts  ot  Scripture !     Our  62d  'Hymn  is  condemned 
writer  as  **  feeble,  drivelling,  watery,  common-place,"  for  what  reason  I 
prehcnd,  since  it  is  nearly  a  translation  of  the  scriptural  passages  referred  1 
top  of  it.     Were  the  writer  to  present  his  bare  thought  before  his  own  i 
would  find  that  he  was  worshipping  merely  the  metrical  version  of  the  Pail 
in  our  churches — the  words,  not  the  sentiments.     But  what  of  this  versio 
Psalms,  for  which  the  writer  contends  so  strenuously  ?    Is  it  inspired  ? 
contain  the  tpsissima  i^rba  of  the  Holy  Spirit?    And  can  any  but  the 
Scriptures  be  termed  inspired  f    It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  weave  the  sa 
of  Scripture  into  a  human  composition — not  unfrequently  very  imperfectlji 
— and  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  uninspired  language  as  those 
which  the  writer  condemns.     Scripture  can  be  adduced  for  every  sentimfl 
tained  in  them.     The  sentiments  are  as  much  inspired  in  the  one  case  as 
other,  the  words  in  neither.     Let  him  push  his  principles  to  their  legitimate  e 
and  we  shall  find  him  recommending  the  singing  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  _ 
ing  as  they  did  in  the  Ancient  Church.     For  my  own  part,  1  should  preS 
62d  Hymn  to  any  of  the  Psalms  quoted  at  the  top  of  it  for  a  daj  of  ti 
giving,  because  it  is  fuller  and  more  direct'  in  its  ascription  of  praise— I 
praise  God  better  by  employing  it. 

The  critic  seems  to  have  got  by  heart  a  few  controversial  phrases,  which  \» 
on  stated  occasions,  without  fully  comprehending  their  meaning.     I  desire  ta« 
on  what  principle  of  taste,  or  by  what  poetical  standard,  the  62d  Hymn 
Hymn  Book  has  such  a  sweeping  condemnation  pronounced  upon  it.    I  <^« 
know,  further,  on  what  principle  **  many  of  the  hymns  "  are  acknowled«:ed 
beautiful  and  precious,  while  this  one  is  so  severely  censured.    Moretbaabis^ 
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ed  to  settle  these  questions.  But  I  turn  the  writer^s  own  argument  under 
ad  against  himself.  The  Psalms  speak  of  Christ  in  the  language  of  unful« 
rophecj ;  but  He  has  long  since  suffered  and  died.  Would  the  writer,  there- 
lid  us  down  to  sin^  of  Him  as  yet  to  appear  ? 

The  use  of  uninspired  language  is  unscriptttral^  and  therefore  rinfitl  (I  onlj 
urn  his  use  of  the  word  inspired,  as  applied  to  the  metrical  tersion  of  the 
I,  for  the  sake  of  argument).  The  writer  here  endeavours  to  repel  the  argu- 
tbat,  as  we  are  permitted  to  use  other  than  inspired  language  in  prayer,  we 
te  same  liberty  in  praise,  by  denying  that  the  cases  are  analogous,  since  God 
iplied  us  with  language  in  the  one  case,  but  not  in  the  other.  Before  I  can 
this  argument,  I  must  know  where  the  Psalms  of  David  are  divinely  ap- 
[  to  be  the  only  medium  of  praise  for  the  Church  in  all  ages.  And  what  is 
iture  in  praise  which  renders  it  so  essentially  different  from  prayer,  that  it  is 
ible  to  ascribe  it  in  any  but  inspired  language  ?  The  writer  says  the  Bible 
tase  prescribes  the  language  of  prayer  I  Has  he  really  forgotten  the  Lord's 
?   "  When  ye  pray,  say/'    There  is  no  such  specific  command  regarding 

We  are  told  to  sing,  but  never  what  words  to  employ.  Let  the  writer  show 
are  I  am  commanded  to  use  only  the  Psalms  of  David  in  my  devotional  ex- 
and  I  have  done  with  this  Hymn  Book.  Or,  let  him  show  me  that  every  one 
sentiments  whieh  I  as  a  Christian  entertain,  can  be  expressed  in  the  words  of 
liter,  and  I  am  equally  ready  to  give  it  up.  I  prefer  Divine  language  to 
,  when  I  can  obtain  it,  to  express  GkMpel  sentiments.  I  thank  him  for  his 
'to "the  ignorant  and  them  that  are  out  of  the  way  ;"  but  he  has  failed  to 
Mthat  the  practice  of  hymn-singing  is  wnscriptural,  I  have  yet  to  discover 
can  dishonour  God  by  using  language  which  expresses  my  sentiments  as  a 
Ian, even  though  it  may  not  be  inspired.  The  verse  quoted  in  the  title-page 
Hymn  Book  only  intimates  that  that  book  contains  a  collection  of  spirituid 

There  is  no  trickery  or  imposition  whatever  about  the  quotation.  The 
will  gain  the  end  he  proposes  only  if  he  can  show  that  these  songs  are  un- 
il  or  unscriptural.  But  by  what  infallible  canon  of  criticism  is  this  verse  dis- 
i  to  exclude  uninspired  hymns?  ''The  highest  critical  authority  I"  <'  Great 
re  not  always  wise."    Witness  the  writer  of  the  article,  "  What  are  we  to 

I  attach  little  importance  to  negative  proof.  Though  there  be  no  historical 
» to  show  that  uninspired  hymns  were  used  in  the  early  Christian  Church, 
es  not  disprove  the  possibility  of  their  use  But,  even  though  I  should  dia- 
hat  no  other  than  the  Psalms  of  David  were  sung  by  the  Primitive  Christians^ 
i  still  discuss  the  question  on  its  own  merits,  so  long  as  I  found  no  scriptural 
ity  against  me. 

re  are  a  few  inconsistencies  in  this  production.  In  one  sentence  the  writer 
J  are  to  sing  the  hymns,  "for  a  hymn  is  something  to  be  sung:."  In  the  next 
forbidden  ever  to  use  them  as  a  medium  ef  praise  to  God !  He  yields  to 
I  his  admiration  of  many  of  the  sacred  compositions  with  which  our  language 
faed,  especially  those  of  Cowper,  which  have  embalmed  "  Olney  **  in  the  holy 
ts  of  thousands,  who  sljall  hold  it  in  everlasting  memory  when  the  heavens 
■th  shall  have  passed  away.  These  uninspired  hymns  I  we  are  to  use  them 
s  to  devotion  ;  but  what  other  use  can  we  make  of  the  Psalms  ? 
uld  only  further  observe,  for  the  instruction  of  this  writer,  that  we  keep  the 
m  their  proper  place,  and  never  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  with,  far  less 
hem  above,  the  inspired  original  of  the  Psalms. 
March  1869.  A.  W. 


THE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND. 

L  trust  some  member  of  Synod  will  draw  the  attention  of  his  brethren,  at 
proaching  meeting,  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Scholarship  Fund 
t.  Within  less  than  ten  years  the  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  fund 
ceeded  the  income  to  the  extent  of  L.958.  This  debt — small  at  first — has 
ccumulating  almost  every  year,  and  is  now  more  than  equal  to  three  years* 
^    The  income,  aa  your  readers  are  aware,  is  derived  from  two  sources — ^ 
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annual  subscriptions,  aud  interest  on  funded  capital.  In  1851  the  annual  subi 
tions  amounted  to  L.814  ;  but  they  have  rapidly  diminished  since,  and  for  th« 
year  have  yielded  only  L.69.  In  1855  the  interest  on  the  capital  fund  iiras  ' 
and  for  the  past  year  L.235.  From  the  progressive  diminution  of  the 
subscriptions,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  chiefly  on  the  interest  from  funded  ci 
that  the  Committee  can  rely.  The  income  from  this  source  may  he  prett 
rately  estimated.  Though  not  quite  stationary  as  to  amount,  it  is  not  li^ 
increase  rapidly  ;  so  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  keep  the 
diture  within  the  income,  and  gradually  reduce  the  debt.  The  readiest 
getting  rid  of  the  incubus  would  be  to  effect  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
expended  on  scholarships.  These  should  be,  for  a  time,  greatly  lessened, 
in  number  or  amount.  However  disagreeable  this  may  be  to  the  Committee, 
duty  they  owe  to  their  constituents ;  for  no  committee  is  justified  in  accumi 
a  debt  so  embarrassing  to  their  operations.  Subscribers  get  discouraged  vih 
see  the  debt  increasing  almost  every  year,  whether  the  subscriptions  are 
many ;  and  contributors  to  the  capital  fund  feel  as  if  their  contributions 
croached  upon,  when  they  find,  side  by  side  with  the  capital  fund,  a  consti 
creasing  debt,  which  threatens  in  course  of  time  to  swallow  it  up.  In  theoi 
true,  the  capital  fund  cannot  be  encroached  on ;  but  what  avails  the  theorr, 
interest  accruing  from  the  fund  must  be  spent,  in  part  at  least,  in  defrayii 
interest  of  the  debt  ?  If  the  Committee,  in  place  of  letting  things  go  on  fioi 
to  worse,  were  boldly  meeting  their  difficulties  in  the  face,  they  would  enjoj 
largely  the  confidence  of  the  Church,  and  would  probably  meet  with  a 
amoimt  of  pecuniary  support.  But,  however  this  may  be,  retrenchment  is 
which  they  owe  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  every  one  who,  like  myself,  was 

A  CoNTRIBUTOa  TO  THE  CAPITAL  1 

7th  April  1859. 
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THE  USB  OF  ACADEMIC  CDLTUBB. 

A^AN  tells  118  that  his  son  is  to  be  a  law- 
yer, or  a  physician,  or  a  man  of  business, 
and  that  he  shall  therefore  select  a  school 
where  he  will  be  at  once  initiated  into  the 
elements  of  law,  physic,  or  commerce,  and 
obtain  the  knowledge  which  will  be  of  use 
to  him  hereafter.  The  position  assumed 
by  the  advocates  of  academical  culture  is 
the  very  opposite  to  his ;  they  would  delay  a 
young  man's  professional  education  as  long 
as  possible,  or  rather  they  would  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  the  concentrated 
education  being  preceded  by  a  liberal  edu- 
cation ;  and  they  would  apply  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind  a  discipline  analogous  to 
that  which  common  sense  suggests  in  what 
rebates  to  bodily  exercise.  When,  in  an- 
cient times,  a  father  was  ambitious  for  his 
son,  that  he  might  win  the  prize  "at  the 
Olympian  games  or  Fythean  fields,"  his 
attention  was  directed,  not  to  the  techni- 
calities of  the  game,  but  to  the  general 
condition  and  the  morals  of  the  youth,  for 
the  success  of  the  athlete  depended  upon 
the  fact  of  his  first  becoming  a  healthy 
man.  And  precisely  so,  we  say.  Educate 
the  man  before  you  educate  the  profes- 
sional man ;  before  yon  send  your  grain  to 


the  mill  look  tb  the  raw  material 
verting  to  an  illustration  already  a  ^ 
— before  the  eye  is  narrowed  to  thei 
scope,  be  sure  that  the  eye  is  itsd 
healthy  condition.  Expand  the  : 
fore  you  contract  it ;  educate  tbe 
9uch,  before  you  bend  it  to  the  profi 
point.  It  is  not  what  we  eat  that  s 
the  body,  but  what  we  digest ;  and 
of  seeking  to  cram  the  mind  with  fi 
fore  it  has  power  to  digest  its  food^ 
to  a  school  where  the  mind  itself  i 
educated  ;  'where  the  object  will  H 
impart  professional  knowledge,  a' 
laneous  knowledge  of  any  kind, 
give  strength  and  activity  to  the  o 
self— not  to  accumulate  informatioB 
memory,  but  to  invigorate  tbe  p 
which  sum  up  the  scientific  capabilii 
our  nature,  by  habituating  the  r' 
exactness  of  thought ;  where  the 
regarded,  not  as  an  animal  to  be  ft 
the  market,  hut  as  an  instroment 
tuned,  a  metal  to  be  refined,  a  wi 
to  be  sharpened ;  where  the  obje( 
not  to  form  the  divine^  or  tbe 
cian,  or  the  lawyer,  or  the  statesmi! 
the  man  of  business,  or  the  botasii 
the  chemist,  or  the  geologist,  Dor  era 
acholar,  bnt  the  thinker ;  where  the  Ml 
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ghed,  and  harrowed,  and  drilled,  that 
Q  afterwards  the  professional  seed  is 
I,  it  may  produce  not  twenty-fold,  or 
y-fold,  bat  a  hundred-fold.  How 
I  we  see  the  mere  professional  man 
man  who  has  not  received  a  liberal 
artion  early  in  life)  fail  when  he  is 
id  unexpectedly,  or  in  in  the  ordinary 
K  of  affairs,  to  some  entirely  new  si- 
jOD  and  a  different  order  of  circum- 
%8.  We  often  hear  of  men  who  were 
lent  in  their  profession  as  lawyers  fail- 
xrhen  they  enter  the  House  of  Com- 
I,  bat  we  seldom  hear  of  these  failures 
ose  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
I  than  a  professional  education.  And 
aercial  men  also,  when,  without  hav- 
lad  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  educa- 
they  have  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
I,  are  seldom  prepared  to  take  part  in 

0  affairs.  Endowed  with  high  facul- 
if  mind,  they  are  most  useful  in  all 
£taib  of  business*  but  they  have  sel- 
tacceeded  in' debate.  Compare,  for 
iple,  the  founder  of  the  Peel  family, 
A  of  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession 
\  mtmafacturer,  with  the  illustrious 
puHihisson.  But  perhaps  the  most 
ang  instance  we  can  produce  is  that  of 

1  Castlereagh.  Of  Lord  Castlereash's 
nl  powers  of  mind  there  can  be  but 
opinion.  Yet  there  was  just  wanting 
tm  that  which  a  liberal  education 
1  have  imparted  or  sustained.  His 
r  regarded  a  liberal,  education  as  a 

waste  of  time,  and  he  entered  thus 
spared  into  his  profession — that  of  a 
(man.  Lord  Castlereagh's  natural 
ies,  in  conjunction  with  his  position 
nety,  notwithstanding  his  blunders  of 


speech,  which  were  occasionally  ludicrous, 
enabled  him  to  take  a  lead  in  party  war-, 
fare;  but  he  never  occupied,  and  never 
will  occupy,  the  high  position  which  is  as- 
signed in  public  estimation  to  Canning,  or 
to  Peel,  or  to  Lyndhurst,  or  to  him»  the 
first  among  the  foremost,  to  whom  the 
mind  must  instinctively  advert  whenever 
the  subject  of  education  comes  before  us 
— Henry  Brougham. — Dr  Hook  o/Leeds^ 

HUXILITT  THfl  HEABUBB  OF  OBJLCB. 

Whek  flowers  are  full  of  heaven-descended 
dews,  they  always  hang  their  heads ;  but 
men  hold  theirs  the  higher  the  more  they 
receive,  getting  proud  as  they  get  fuU. — 
Beecher'a  Zd/e  Thoughts. 

TBB  W0B8T  LIES. 

A  LIE  always  needs  a  truth  for  a  handle  to 
it,  else  the  hand  would  cut  itself  which 
sought  to  drive  it  home  upon  another.  The 
worst  lies,  therefore,  are  those  whose  blade 
is  false,  but  whose  handle  is  true.^^ef. 

HEAVEN  SEEN  THKOUGH  TEABS. 

AsTBoyoMBBS  have  built  telescopes  which 
can  show  myriads  of  stars  unseen  before ; 
but  when  a  man  looks  through  a  tear  in 
his  own  eye,  that  is  a  lens  which  opens 
reaches  in  the  unknown,  and  reveals  orbs 
which  no  telescope,  however  skilfully 
constructed,  could  do ;  nay,  which  brings 
to  view  even  the  throne  of  God,  and 
pierces  that  nebulous  distance  where  are 
those  eternal  verities  in  which  true  life 
consists. — Id. 


Mm  v!  Mm  :]^nlilttatiniiji. 


Childben^s  Chabtbb  ;  or,  the  Sa- 
nr's  Charge  regarding  the  Young. 
the  Bev.  John  Edmond. 
London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  1859. 
iiave  not  been  able  to  shake  off  the 
i;ht,  that  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  cen- 
60  it  is  needless  to  praise  this  volume. 
'fery  title  disarms  criticism  ;  for  who 
d  lay  violent  hands  on  the  Children's 
ter?  who  would  not  defend  it  with  all 
ught?  The  name  of  the  author  is  so 
known  to  our  readers  by  "  prose  and 
erous  verse,"  that  they  are  all  aware 
may  be  expected  from  everything 
hich  it  is  prefixed.  There  is  a  gene- 
ersnasion  among  us,  that  if  life  and 
;h  are  granted,  he  will  yet  win  for  him- 
high  honours  in  the  field  of  author- 
OL.  UI.  NO.  Y.|  K£W  8£BI£S. 


ship.  In  this  work  he  has  not  put  forth 
all  his  strength  ;  for  it  abounds  with  striv- 
ings of  a  force  of  intellect,  and  foregleams 
of  a  brilliance  of  imagination,  which  are 
hereafter  to  be  displayed  in  more  unre- 
strained energy  and  splendour.  His  wise 
reserve  has  enabled  him  to  do  greater  jus- 
tice to  a  theme  which  would  only  have 
been  overlaid  by  the  full  outpouring  of  the 
resources  of  his  mind,  and  we  confidently 
expect  that  his  pages  will  soon  be  eagerly 
scanned  at  the  fireside  everywhere.  Par- 
ents I  buy  this  book  immemately ;  read  it 
earnestly  and  prayerfully  yourselves ;  then 
give  it  to  your  children,  and  see  that  they 
read,  and  understand,  and  remember,  and 
practise.  Children  I  read  this  book,  that 
you  may  know  what  are  the  provisions  of 
L 
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your  Charter,  as  yoa  learn  of  Christ's  Bap- 
tism, Christ's  Throne,  Christ's  House, 
Christ's  Cross,  Christ's  Table,  Christ's  Ser- 
vice, Christ's  Heaven.  TVe  would  remind 
the  author  that  there  are  others  besides 
Barents  and  children  who  would  gladly 
be  addressed  by  him. 

TfHB  Chri8Ti;an  TfiEASUBT.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Hobatius  Bona»,  D.D,, 
Kelso.  Monthly  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.,  and 
IV. 

IkUnbiirgh:  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 
Wb  have  refrained  from  noticing  the 
'"  Christian  Treasury  "under  its  new  editor-' 
^hip  till  we  should  see  whether  the  hopes 
wt  entertained  concerning  it  were  fully 
borne  out  by  facts,  yfe  are  happy  to  find 
that  we  had  calculated  aright.  Dr  Bonar 
possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  varied 
information  aud  Catholic  sympathies,  as 
well  as  the  sound  judgment,  good  taste, 
and  felicitous  tact  requisite  for  conducting 
such  a  work.  One  thing  we  deem  speci- 
ally satisfactory  in  his  plan, — he  takes  care 
to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  he 
derives  the  borrowed  portion  of  his  mis- 
cellany. We  have  sometimes  been  pro- 
voked when,  after  admiring  an  article 
which,  firom  the  want  of  any  indication  of 
its  being  adopted,  we  had  supposed  to  be 
an  original  production  of  one  of  the' 
"Christian  Treasury's"  correspondents, 
we  discovered  it  in  the  New  York  Evan- 
gelisty  or  some  other  transatlantic  periodi- 
cal, which  must  have  had  the  start  of  the 
Edinburgh  editor  in  its  publication.  The 
appropriation  of  a  good  thing  in  this  way, 
whether  from  America  or  from  any  other 
field  of  authorship,  is,  of  course,  quite 
legitimate ;  but  we  hold  it  only  fair  for  a 
religious  journal  or  any  other,  to  give  to 
a  contemporary  the  credit  of  its  creditable 
productions  when  this  can  be  done.  Be- 
sides doing  this  justice  to  authors  drawn, 
uuwittinglv  to  themselves,  into  the  service 
of  the  "  Christian  Treasury,"  Dr  Bonar 
seems  inclined  to  encourage  a  Staff  of 
writers  on  his  own  account,  and  to  find 
these  in  the  various  evangelical  deno- 
minations among  which  his  work  is  sup- 
ported. Xiet  him  continue  to  conduct 
the  "Christian  Treasury"  on  the  slime 
plan   that   he   has   been  pursuing,  and 


with  th^  same  enlightened  regard  to 
requirements'  of  such  a  publication, 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  steadily  ris( 
circulation,  as  we  learn  it  has  dont 
several  thousand  copies  since  it  came: 
his  hands. 

Thb  Microscope:  Its  Revelations 
Applications  in  Science  and  Art; 
John  Feroubok,  Minister  of  the' 
Church,'  Bridge  of  Allan.  1 2iiio,  pp. 
Edinborgh :  Constable  and  Co. 
We  have  read  with  ^eat  delight 
deeply  interesting  "MJemoir"  on  tl 
crbscope.  It  dpt^ls  in  a  perspicnoi 
popular  style  the  histbiy  of  the  m$tn 
the  discoveries^  to  which  it  led  * 
several  regions  to  wl^ich  it  was  first  i 
and  its  modem  i&pplications  in  Pi 
tolo^,  Botany, '  Antiquarianism,  Ci 
tnr.  Anatomy^  and  Criminal  Jurispn 
The  trophies  whiqh  the  microscoi 
gathered  from  thb  bed  of  the  Atl 
and'  especially  its  revelations  respi 
the  character  of  the  Atlantic  Tell 
Plateau,  possess  peculiar  interest 
present  time.  One  of  the  most  curioi 
not  the  least  valuable  uses  of  the  i 
scope,  is  the  examination  of  photo^ 
drawings ;  and  on  this  branch  of  ih 
ject  the  author  has  qualified  hims 
write  by  personal  experience  and  \ 
of  a  remarkable  kind.'  We  warmly 
mend  Mr  Ferguson's  little  work. 

Sattl,  KisQ  OF  Ibraei..    By  Bct^^ 
RiCHARDBOM,  B.A.,  Dailly.   18o 
148. 

Edinburgh:  J. M'Laren. 

This  is  an  able  and  ingenious  booL 
character  of  Saul  the  son  of  Kisb  pr 
strong  contrasts,  which  it  requires 
judgment  and  bold  decision  to  hi 
aright.    Mp  Richardson  clears  his  n 
Ce'ssfuIIy  through  all  the  alleged 
lencies  and  amiabilities  of  the  m 
monarch,  to  seize  upon  the  proofs 
pride  of  heart,  his  deadly  jealousy,  1 
scrupulous  and  cruel  tyranny,  his  i 
impiety,  his  unqualified   camal-inii 
ness.    As  a  portraiture  of  Saul,  this  si 
is  the  most  truthful  and  complete  vel 
seen,  and  we  cor^ally  recommend  it 


SntelligratB.— ittifei  ^mliijferiaiii  (C|nH^, 


PRESBTTERIAIi  PROCEEDINGS. 

Aberchem, — The  presbytery  of  Aberdeen, 
at  their  meeting  la^  month,  received  several 


reports  of  deputations  appomted  to 
congregations.  All  the  rqwrtswere 
satisfactory  nature.  On  the  motion  ol 
Rev.  Mr  Bp\l  of  Midmar,  the  prts^J 
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ananimouslj  agreed  to  overture  the 
i,  at  its  next  meetiin;,  to  institute  a 
le  of  visitatioQ  of  all  Ui&  eoagmgHf- 
ia  the  Ciiitr«h  by  sTnodical  deptttieif 
^iLir  intervals,  "  whereby  the  Chrish 
spirit  of  our  whole  Church  may  be 
jConstautlj,.  uni£ormly^^  and  eiWTgeti-i 
iffused  throug^Qt  our  different  oon^ 
iioQs,  but  more  especially  our  moce 
e  and  isolated  cpngregations. — Nex^ 
ag  of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be 
esday  after  the  2d  Sabbath  of  June^ 
(afl^y^.— This  presbytery  met  at  Bct 
\m  oa  the  12th  April— The  Bev. 

S.  Goodbum,  moderator  pro  tern* 
Committee  on  Debt  Extinction,  ti^ 
\  that  six  congregations  had  oontri* 
ipwards  of  £.86  ^  apd  that  the  re- 
tg  fire  would  be  oorreaponded  witbi 
ie  amount,  of  their  contdbutionfl 
be  reported  to  the  Home  Missicoi 
aiy  previous  to  the  meeting  of  Synod* 
mmitteeon  Congregalional  Statistics 
^  that  nine  congregations  had  com- 
lith  the  Synodioal  instructions  ;  and 
heiemaining  two  had  failed  to  reply 
ffxj  communication  on  the  matten 
iesbjtery  considered  Draft  of  Alteram 
Ift  "the  Form  of  Process"  relating 
ioetions,  calls,  and  translations, — 
)p  whole  were  approved  excepting 
mtions  proposed  on  chap,  iv.,  sect. 

10.  Instead  of  the  clause,  as  given 
s  Committee,  the  presbytery  are  of 
1,  as  follows ; — "  And  it  is  only  when 
early  ascertained  that  the  caU  haA 
liven  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
communion,  present  at  the  moderaT 

The  presbytery  appointed  Messrs 
1  and  Watson,  members  of  the  Com- 
of  Bills  and  Overtures.  The  Rev« 
^lack  was  chosen  moderator  for  the 
g  12  months.  The  next  meeting  of 
tety  is  to  be  held  at  Moffat,  on  Tuesn 
|6  21st  June, 

ci:^.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
t  March— The  Rev.  H.  Glover, 
ator.  Mr  A.  Jack,  student,  read  an 
is,  which  was  approved  of.  Several 
gations  reported  collections  on  be- 

the  scheme  for  the  Better  Support 
Gospel  Ministry..  As  no  reply,  had 
received  from  the  Rev.  William 
5}  sen.,  to  the  presbytery's  last  letter 

>  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  write  to 
second  time,  urging  p,.  reply,  to  be 
fore  a  meeting  on  the  12t3i  of  April, 
r  H'Leish,  under  caU  to  Chapel 
congregation,  did  not  appear,  the 
was  instructed  to  request  him  to 

>  all  his>  trials  at  next  meeting) 
^  amendmentSf  were  sugge^d  on 
)raft,"  anent  inductions,  oalis,  etc—. 
iresbyery,  met  •  again  on  the  12th.  o^ 
-the  BeT..5,  Qloyer,  moderaton 


The  Rev.  John  Person, firoia  thePfesbyteiy 
of  Melrose,  being  present,  wai  invited  to 
correspond.  A  letter  waa  raad  from  th« 
Rev.  William  Ritehie,  sen.,  in  which  1m 
spoke  of  not  resoming  ministeiial  laboun 
in  Bewick ;  hut,  as  there  was  soate  doubt 
about  the'purport  of  his  letter,  the  olerk  wag 
instructed  to  ask  for  mora  explicit  infor« 
mation,  to  he  laid  before  another  meetings 
to  her  held  in  a  fortnight^  and  it  was  re«- 
solved  that  then  thM  matter  shall  be 
brought  to  a  final  issue.  A  lebter  fiom  Mr 
M^Leish,  meant  for  lasfr  meetings  waa  now 
read,  and  Mr  M^Leish  being  present,  waa 
asked  whether  he  adhered  to^nia  acceptf 
acnoe  of  the  oall,  and  was  prepared  to  {oo- 
ceed  with  his  trials.  H&  craved  and  ob^ 
tained  permission  to  delay  the  question  of 
his  adherenee  till  next  meeting,  wh^x  aa 
arrangement  will  be  made  regarding  the 
Rev.  William  Ritchie's  relatioa  t»  the 
congregation.  The  Rev.  Mr  Meamsi.  a« 
convener  of  theCommittee  on  Statistics,  lOr 
ported  that  returns  had  been  reodved  from 
all  the  oongregations  except  three;  and 
the  committee  received  the  thanks  of  the 
presbytery  for  t^eir  dilig^ice.,  A  peti<- 
tion  nrom  North  Sunderland  to  the  Synod, 
praying 'for  aid  in  the  payment  of  a=  debt^ 
WAS  transmitted,  with  the  strong  recom* 
mendation  of  the  preshyteiy.  Dr  Cairns^ 
as  convener  of  the  Committee  on  Students^ 
reported  that  Mr  A.  Jaek  had'  undergone 
all  his  examinations  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Committee.  Appointed  next  meeting 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  April. 

Carlisle. — This  presbytery  met  at  Pen* 
rith  on  the  29th  March — Rev.  John  Tan^ 
nahill,  moderator.  It.waa  reported,  that  all 
the  congregations  in  the  presbytery,  with 
one  exception,  had  filled  up  and  returned 
the  Schedules  on  Statistics.  The  Revt 
Alex.  Leitch  proposed  an  overture  to  the 
Synod  in  the  following  terms,  anent  Chris-r 
tian  Union,  and  the  Tricentenaay  celebra-» 
tion  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland; — 
'^  Whereas  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the 
union  of  the  Christiam  Church  ase  scream 
sonably  to  he  expected  and  so  frequently 
enjoined  in  Holy  Scripture;  aror  found 
occupy ing. so  prominent  a  place  in  the  in-f 
tercession  of  the  Loaid;  Jesus  Christ;  are 
so  necessary  and  conducive  to  the  comfort 
and  edification  of  the*people  of  God  and 
to  the  conversion  of  the  world  ;  whereaa 
their  attainment  and  maintenance  are  thus 
highly  obligatory  upon  all  the  professors 
of  Christianity;  whereas,  thefcfore,  any 
rupture  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ-s  dis-r 
ciples  or  any  Inreach  in  the  unity  of  their 
faith  is  so  sinful  in  itself,  so  displeasing. to 
Jesna  the  King  of  Saints  and  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  so  disastrous  to  the  Christiaa 
caramnnity,  and  so.undtetiful  and  ungener* 
on^  to  all  ,th«t  do  not  knpw^or  >do  not  obeyi 
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the  Gospel ;  and  whereas,  at  this  present 
time,  the  Eyangelical  Protestant  Church 
is  torn  by  many  discordant  and  incom- 
patible beliefs  and  rent  into  many  incon- 
gmons  and  ill-assorted  sects  and*  parties, 
while  there  is  a  peculiarly  urgent  and 
special  call  upon  them  to  be  of  one  mind 
and  of  one  accord  in  their  sentiments  and 
efforts,  on  account  of  the  vast  mass  of  hea- 
thenism yet  unevangelized,  the  subtlety 
and  power  and  extent  of  modem  infidelity, 
the  recent  policy  and  progress  and  boldness 
of  the  Great  Apostacy,  the  manifestly  un- 
scriptural  principles  involved  in  some  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Grovem- 
ment  of  our  native  land,  and  the  multi- 
tudes of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  are 
notoriously  living  without  God  and  without 
hope ;  and  whereas  there  are  schemes  pro- 
posed for  healing  the  divisions  of  Zion,  and 
effecting  harmony  among  tSie  distracted 
churches  of  the  Reformation,  which,  how- 
ever well  intentioned,  are  not  in  some 
respecfts  well  founded :  And  whereas  one 
great  support  of  schism  is  found  in  oppos- 
ing and  irreconcilable  interpretations  of 
the  Bible  (inasmuch  as  the  chief  pretexts 
and  pleas  in  defence  of  denominationalism 
would  be  extinguished,  if  jarring  doctrines 
and  duties  were  not  drawn  from  the  word 
of  God),  the  recognition  of  the  following 
principles  seems  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  that  without  -any  disparagement 
to  the  place  and  power  of  charity  and 
brotherly  love,  for  the  fall  accomplishment 
of  a  reasonable  and  scriptural  union  among 
Christians.  (1.)  That  the  Bible  is  through- 
out in  all  its  declarations  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  itself.  (*2.)  That  since  Pro- 
testants do  agree  in  many  of  the  lessons  of 
the  Bible,  they  are  able,  if  they  use  the 
right  means,  to  come  to  an  agreement  or 
at  least  to  avoid  contradiction  as  to  all  the 
doctrines  and  duties  which  are  enjoined 
by  God.  (3.)  That  since  conflicting  inter- 
pretations of  the  Bible  by  those  who  pro- 
fess to  reverence  and  obey  it  as  die  word 
of  God  are  not,  therefore,  inevitable,  but 
may  be  avoided,  it  is  apparent  that  in 
every  instance  one  or  other  of  the  conflict- 
ing parties  incurs  guilt  in  the  sight  of  the 
Most  High.  (4.)  That  since  of  every  pair 
of  antagonistic  interpretations  fastened 
upon  the  Bible  one  of  them  is  undoubtedly 
erroneous,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  so  long 
as  such  interpretations  prevail  among  Pro- 
testants, the  glory  oftheirwell-wora  watch- 
word, that "  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone** 
is  their  religion,  is  sensibly  tamisftied,  if 
its  truth  be  not  seriously  impaired.  (5.) 
That  the  right  of  private  judgment,  Hiough 
a  grand  and  precious  privilege,  is  liable  to 
many  grievous  abuses,  and  that  this  in- 
alienable prerogative  of  man  is  surely 
abused,  when  the  exercise  of  it  In  any  case 


leads  Christians  deliberately  to  adopt 
publicly  avow  an  erroneous  belief. 
That  every  apology  on  behalf  of  bod 
parties  who  find  incompatible  doctii 
duties  in  the  Bible  practicallj  sets  i 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesns  OTei 
own  Church,  inasmuch  as  everT  fill 
terpretation  is  virtually  either  adiQ 
the  word  of  God,  or  taking  away  bi 
contents.  (7.)  That  every  attempt  to 
ate  and  excuse  the  conduct  of  both  | 
who  plead  Scripture  against  eachi 
brings  reproach  and  weakness  npi 
cause  of  Christianity,  for  every  si 
tempt  implies  either  that  the  Bibl 
itself  defective  and  even  erroneous, 
that  the  human  understanding, 
aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not 
worthy ;  thereby  supporting  eitbert 
mental  error  of  Popery  or  a  ftmda 
error  of  infidelity :  And  whereas 
precedented  religious  awakening  i 
rica  may  well  be  regarded,  not  so  i 
a  complete  and  final  blessing,  bat 
as  an  instalment  and  pledge  of  a 
and  more  copious  effiuion  of  tidl 
Spirit,  so  that  many  in  Protestant  (3 
dom  are  now  anticipating  extraei 
times  of  refreshing  and  enlargemt 
some  new  and  signal  developmem 
kingdom  of  heaven,  whereof  Chrii 
governor,  and  which    shall  not 
stroyed-:  And  whereas  the  Synod 
its  last  meeting  appoint  a  Committi 
the  view  of  making  arrangemeni 
other  denominations  to  observe  tl 
centenary  celebration  of  the  Scottish 
mation ;  and  whereas  our  existii| 
gelical  sects  and  parties  haye  spn 
subsequently  to  that  revival  s 
the  Lord,  at  which  time,  as  well  tf 
primitive  ages  of  the  Oospel,  ooi 
sectarian  nomenclature  even  was  m 
there  appears  to  be  a  most  fit  andi 
ous  opportunity  now  for  the  Synod 
United  Presbyterian  Church  to 
with  renewed  earnestness  and  expl 
the  whole  question  of  Christian  i 
It  is  therefore  humbly  overtnred 
Synod,  that  they  take  the  premis 
their  serious  and  prayerful  considee 
and  if  they  shall  see  cau8e,.declareitt 
fundamental  principle,  on  which  all 
for  the  promotion  of  Christian  nnion^ 
be  based,  namely,  that  conflicting  ' 
tradictory  interpretations  of  the 
God  may  he  avoided  by  Christians 
vided  they  will  examine  and  staif 
Bible  with  due  care  and  conscientioo 
and  in  humble  dependence  upon  tbe, 
ous  aid  of  the  promised  Spirit  of  1 
And  consequently  that  in  order  toil 
a  sure  and  healthy  union,  it  is  necej 
as  it  is  obviously  most  becoming,  tbito 
Christians,  wlio  find  opposing  doctno^ 
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«  in  the  Bible,  endeaTonr  by  prayer 
conference,  and  the  large  and  con- 
il  exercise  of  fervent  brotherly  kind- 
uid  charity,  to  reduce  their  differences, 
lej  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  and  be  united 
i  one  true  meaning  of  the  pure  word 
e  living  God :  Finally,  if  the  Synod 
think  proper  to  adopt  this  declara- 
or  any  other  of  similar  import,  that 
ippoint  a  Committee  to  make  formal 
ation  of  the  'same  to  tbe  other  Fro- 
U  eyangelical  denominations,  invit- 
lem  to  consider  and  adopt  it  also,  and 
point  committees  to  confer  with  the 
I's  Committee  as  to  further  proceed- 
and  if  the  Synod  are  not  prepared 
8  time  to  adopt  the  declaration  and 
Dt  a  committee,  that  they  recommend 
rinciple  embodied  in  the  overture  as 
gr  of  public  attention  in  connection 
the  Tricentenary  Celebration  of  the 
nation  in  Scotland."  After  hearing 
*itch  in  support  of  his  overture,  it 
igreed  to  adopt  and  transmit  it.  The 
^ry  agreed  to  record  approval  of 
die  of  contributions  in  Support  of  the 
Nlund  recommended  by  the  Synod. 
Report  transmitted  by  the  Committee 
rood  appointed  to  suggest  improve- 
to  on  the  varioas  regulations  anent 
stions,  calls,  and  translations  was  con- 
8d,  The  presbytery  approved  of  all 
iggestions  of  the  Committee,  with  the 
rtion  of  the  one  in  reference  to  sec- 
H,  rale  8.  Messrs  Tannahill  and 
7  Miller,  were  appointed  to  represent 
tesbytery  in  the  Committees  of  Bills 
)Tertnres  at  the  meeting  of  Synod, 
presbytery  meets  at  Longtown  on  the 
Tuesday  of  June  next. 
im/T«s.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
^pril,— Rev.  Dr  Simpson,  moderator. 
^oljarton  reported,  that  he  had  dis- 
sithe  Lord's  Supper  at  Dalbeattie,  on 
^  Sabbath  of  March,  and  found  the 
regation  in  a  prosperous  and  hopeful 
ition.  Moderations  were  granted  to  the 
^gationsofThornhill  and  Dalbeattie; 
)nner  to  take  place  on  Monday  18th 
Mr  Crawford  to  preach  and  preside ; 
itteron  Tuesday  19th  inst.,  Mr  Goold 
sach  and  preside.  The  clerk  intimated, 
statistics  had  been  received  from  nine 
•egations,  and  that  there  was  no  hope 
»plete  returns  this  year.  Intimation 
J8  was  ordered  to  be  made  to  the 
d's  Committee.  Several  congregations 
nade  the  collection  for  the  Better  Sup- 
of  the  Gospel  Ministry.  A  letter  was 
from  Mr  George  Barclay,  accepting 
all  from  the  congregation  of  Dunscore. 
i|fs  Scott  andM'Donald  were  appointed 
-present  the  presbytery  in  the  Com- 
ie  of  Bills  arid  Overtures.  Mr  James 
"i^ler,  student  of  the  third  year,  was 


examined  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  theology, 
and  encouraged  to  prosecute  his  studies. 
The  old  was  preferred  to  the  new  mode  of 
rating  for  the  support  of  the  Synod  fund ; 
and  that  for  several  reasons  which  might  be 
adduced  from  the  past  experience  of  our 
church.  The  draft  of  alterations  on  '*  the 
Form  of  Process"  was  considered  teriatimi 
the  result  to  be  reported  to  the  Synod's 
Committee.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Dumfries  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May. 
Dunfermline, — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
the  15th  February — ^the  Bev.  Mr  Fleming 
moderator,  when,  inter  o/to,  Mr  Young  re- 
ported that  at  the  moderation  held  in 
Chalmers'  Street  congregation  on  the  11th 
nit.,  the  congregation  gave  a  unanimous 
call  to  Mr  Peter  C.  Duncanson,  proba- 
tioner, which  the  presbytery  cordially  sns- 
tained.  A  draft  of  alterations  proposed  on 
.some  parts  of  the  Forms  of  Procedure, 
transmitted  by  a  Committee  of  the  Synod, 
was  laid  on  the  table,  which  the  presby- 
tery agreed  to  consider  at  next  meeting, 
as  also  the  amount  of  contribution  bv  each 
of  the  congregations  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Synod.  The  presbytery  having  re- 
ceived the  gratifying  information  that  Mr 
Walker  and  his  family  had  safely  arrived 
in  Australia,  united  in  thanksgiving  (offered 
up  by  Dr  M'Michael)  to  God  for  His  merci- 
ful kindness  in  conducting  their  brother 
and  his  family  in  safety  to  that  distant- 
sphere  of  labour.  Mr  Patrick,  student, 
read  an  exegesis,  which  was  highly  ap- 
proved. Received  a  transference  of  Mr 
Thomas  Bobertson,  student  of  the  second 
year,  from  the  presbytery  of  Stirling. — ^The 
presbytery  met  again  on  the  15th  of  March, 
when  Dr  M'Michael,  convener  of  the  Pres- 
bytery's Committee  on  Statistics,  read  and 
laid  on  the  table  an  abstract  of  the  con- 
gregational statistics  for  the  past  year. 
Thanks  were  given  to  the  doctor  for  his 
diligence  in  this  matter,  and  he  was  autho- 
rised to  get  2000  copies  of  the  abstract, 
with  suitable  remarks  appended,  printed 
for  distribution  in  the  congregations.  A 
communication  from  Mr  Macgill,  the 
Home  Secretary,  was  read,  reminding 
the  presbytery  of  their  duty  in  reference 
to  the  statistics  of  the  congregations,  and 
the  collection  for  the  Better  Support  of  the 
Gospel  Ministry.  It  was  found  that  the 
statistics  had  been  received  from  all  the 
congregations  in  due  time,  and  that  said 
collection  had  been  made  as  yet  in  only 
some  of  the  congregations;  and  it  was  re- 
commended that  the  others  should  attend 
to  this  duty  as  soon  as  practicable.  Took 
into  consideration  the  draft  of  proposed 
alterations  on  the  Form  of  Procedure,  and 
agreed  in  approving  of  some  of  them,  sug- 
gesting alterations  on  others,  and  con- 
sidering others  of  them  unnecessary.    In 
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.referenoe  to  the  i^roposed  scale  of  contrK 
bntion  by  tlie  congregatians  to  the  Synods 
.general  fand,  agreed  to  report  tbat  the 
most  of  the  coagregatioiia  in  the  presbytecy 
prefer  adherence  to  the  old  plan,  withowt 
ispecifying  any  particnlar  sum  to  be  railed 
and  paid  by  them.  Mt  Law,  student, 
jnead  an  exegesis,  which  was  cotdially  ap- 
proved. Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be 
held  in  Dunfermline  on  the  26th  of  April. 

jEdmburgh, — This  presbytery  met  on  -6^ 
iApril — Dr  Joseph  Brown,  moderator. 
Supply  was  appointed  to  the  pulpits  c^ 
I>unbar  and  IVlillhill  Church,  Musselburgh, 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  indisposi- 
tion of  Mr  Jack  and  Mr  Sclanders.  Mr 
Davidson  moved,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
4his  presbytery  the  members  of  the  Board 
•of  Missons  ought  to  be  chosen  in  rotation 
by  the  presbyteries  of  the  Church,  and  that 
the  new  members  should,  each  year,  be  set 
apart  to  their  work  by  prayer  and  •com- 
mendation, or  in  some  suitable  form,  at  the 
meeting  of  Synod.  Mr  Henderson,  elder, 
seconded  the  motion.  After  some  discus- 
sion, a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
into  their  consideration  the  general  subject 
t>f  the  motion  and  report.  The  clerk  re- 
ported, that  Rev.  Thomas  Stevenson, 
Richmond  Street  Church,  Edinburgh,  had 
been  removed  by  death.  Dr  Smart  was 
appointed  to  preach  in  Richmond  -Street 
•Church,  and  declare  it  vacant;  Mr  Oird- 
wood  was  appointed  to  preside  in  the  4is« 
pensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  there,  on 
the  fourth  Sabbath  of  April. 

F€dkirk, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
15th  April,  Rev.  John  Dobie,  moderator. 
Messrs  Hugh  Stevenson,  Thomas  French, 
James  Hay,  and  Ephraim  Smith,  students, 
sustained  examinations  which  were  ap- 
proved. The  presbytery  held  their  annual 
conference  on  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
congregations  within  the  bounds,  and 
agreed  thereafter  to  arrange  deputations 
for  the  year.  The  presbytery  agreed,  by 
a  mi||ority,  to  report  to  the  SyncKl's  Com- 
mittee, that  they  preferred  the  old  plan  of 
an  annual  collection  for  the  Synod's  Fund^ 
instead  of  a  voluntaiy  assessment.  The 
presbytery  took  into  consideration  draft  of 
alterations  on  the  Form  of  Process  an^nt 
moderations  and  calls,  and  unanimously 
approved  of  the  alterations  proposed.  The 
Committee  on  the  Aged  Ministers  Fund, 
reported  that  they  had  admitted  the  Rev« 
Mr  Steele,  Falkirk,  an  annuitant.  The 
Rev.  Mr  Muir,  Falkirk,  read  headings  of 
statistics,  which  were  approved,  and  the 
presbytery  instructed  him  to  ascertain  the 
number  required  to  give  one  copy  to  each 
family  in  the  bounds,  and  the  expense  of 
printing  the  same.  Messrs  Qardner  and 
Stevenson  were  appointed  members  of  the 
Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 


Kext  ordinaiy  meeting  to  be  heldoi 
^u«e. 

Glcagow^—Tltts  presbytery  met  on 
April— -Rev.  Professor  Eadie,  mode 
On  tke  reading  of  the  minute  of  the 
bvteiy's  meeting  for  the  induction  i 
ifouns  in  Montrose  Street  church,] 
peared  that  the  sederunt  did  not  ba 
name  of  any  elder^  and  it  was  stated 
the  practice  of  the  presbytery  hithert 
-been  not  to  record  the  names  of  eld 
meetings  for  the  ordination  or  induct 
ministers.  The  presbytery  appoii 
committee  to  inquire  into  tins  pracue 
report  at  the  ordinary  meeting  io 
^pply  of  sermon  by  members  of  f 
tery  was  appointed  to  the  pulpits  of  i 
bum,  Bothwell,  and  Cowcaddens,  i 
^ther  month,  during  the  continnedia 
-sition  of  their  several  ministers.  C 
motion  of  Mr  J.  B.  Johnston,  a  conj 
was  appointed  to  take  into  considerati 
presbytery's  scheme  for  supplying  tli 
pits  of  ministers  in  sickness.  Mr  M 
moved  to  overture  the  Synod— (1 
repeal  or  alter  the  rules  for  adjoni 
at  its  evening  sederunts ;  and  (1 
•combine  the  r^orts  and  addresses! 
Committee  on  Continental  Chorchi 
the  Wednesday  evening  Mlssionaiyi 
ing.  The  overture  was  unanimously! 
ed.  A  memorial  was  presented  in 
Directors  of  the  Glasgow  Sabbath  I 
Union,  craving  the  advice  and  co-op( 
of  presbytery  in  a  plan  for  bringi 
gether  the  children  of  Sabbath  echo 
public  worship  on  the  Lord's  Di 
committee  was  appointed,  Mr  U 
convener,  to  consider  the  subject,  s 
port.  A  memorial  was  read  frofl 
Glasgow  Abstainers  Union,  cravii^ 
presbytery  to  petition  the  Magistnj 
Glasgow  against  increasing  the  nasi 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicatiogd 
^nd  also  to  petition  the  Quarter  Set 
as  the  court  of  appeal  from  the  Magii 
decision,  to  dismiss  all  appeals  i 
decisions  it  which  licenses  hare  hi 
fused  by  the  inferior  court.  VarioBi 
hers  of  presbytery  expressed  their  w 
ness  to  join  in  such  petitions,  but  v 
deemed  improper  for  the  presbjteiji 
snob,  to  petition. 

KilmamocL'-This  presbyteiy  met 
12th  April— Rev.  W.  Button,  Cumn 
moderator.  A  conference  on  the  sw 
of  National  Education,  which  had  b€<* 
pointed  at  last  meeting,  was  delayed. 
appeared,  however,  that  all  the  mm 
of  presbytery  were  prepared  to  snpporf 
movement  for  abolishing  the  tests 
parochial  schoolmasters,  butinthepi«^ 
state  of  the  legislature,  on  the  eve  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  it  was  m 
that  there  was  no  immediate  nr^^^^r 
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ring  on  the  sioliject.  T|ie  Revs.  P. 
ms  and  R.  M.  M^nnes,  with  Mr  WiJliam 
ton,  were  appointed  members  of  the 
imittee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  for  en- 
e  meeting  of  S^mod.  ^e  Committee 
Statistics  reported  that  thej  had  re- 
)Bd  returns  from  all  the  ministers,  with 
exceptions,  which  were  promised  to 
qiplied  forthwith,  so  as  to  enable  the 
i  to  send  a  fall  report  to  the  Synod's 
imittee.  The  presbytery's  Mission 
imittee  gave  in  their  annual  ireport, 
aining  a  detail  of  the  missionary  con- 
{tions  of  the  various  congregations, 
tile  circumstances  of  the  congregations 
h  had  been  receiving  aid.  This  report 
on  the  whole  yery  sati^sfactory.  But 
»)ngregation  was  found  to  be  coming 
r  short  of  what  they  had  promised  as 
idition  of  supplement,  that  a  deputa- 
▼as  appointed  to  visit  them.  The 
jyteiy  took  into  consideration  some 
osed  amendments  on  the  rules  respect- 
laUs,  and  the  prosecution  of  them,  and 
ed  that  if  a  call  is  found  to  have  a 
jnty  fairly  obtained,  it  must  be  sus- 
fit  and  that  there  shall  be  no  question 
8 presbytery's  concurring  or  not.coff- 
%  But  if  the  presbytery  see  reason, 
I  lite  appearance  of  a  minority,  to  fear 
lot  of  desirable  harmony,  they  may 
J  the  prosecuting  of  the  call  for  a 
•h  or  two,  and  advise  the  congregation 
Mly  to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
in  them  to  insist  on  the  prosecuting 
eir  call. 

Mashire, — I'his  presbytery  met  at 
H  on  29th  March  —  Rev.  John 
flpson,  M.A.,  moderator.  •  The  clerk 
a  letter  from  William  Chartres,  Esq., 
Jastle,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
eeds  of  the  Ramsay  congregation  had 
'ct  been  recovered.  The  edict  for  Mr 
lace's  ordination  having  been  returned, 
)reshytery  proceeded  with  the  ordinar 
services.  The  Rev.  John  Thompson 
thed,  the  Rev.  James  Towers  ordained 
lelivered  the  charge  to  Mr  Wallace, 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Scott  addressed  the 
regation.  The  ^  clerk  stated  that  the 
Inles  for  statistics  had  been  returned 
all  the  congregations;  and  he  had 
nted  a  summary  of  these  returns  as 
eceding  years.  The  number  of  con- 
itions  in  the  presbytery  is  13,  or  one 
than  was  included  in  the  return  for 
In  these  13  congregations  the  num- 
f  members  is  returned  as  2232.  The 
isions  during  the  year  have  been  365, 
t  less  than  in  the  former  year ;  while 
emovals  have  been  357,  or  120  more 
in  1857.  Including  the  27  members 
ected  with  the  Craven  Rooms  congre- 
n,  Birkenhead,  at  the  close  of  1857, 
lot  included  in  the  return  for  that  year. 


^he  increase  of  the .  membership  in  1858 
has  been  35,  or  79  less  than  in  the  priecedr 
ing  year.  The' average  attendance  on  the 
Sabbath  during  1858  has  been  estimated 
at  4290,  indicatihg  an  increase  of  90  during 
the  year,  and  ^106  since  pecember  1854. 
The  total  increase  of  the  membership  d^r- 
}ng  the  same  period  ^las  l^een  483^.  Tb^ 
amount  paid  for  ministers'  stipends  hat 
been  ^.3056,  19s.  ll^d.,  being  ap  increase 
of  L.U7,  6s.  lljd-  during  the  jevix.  The 
averi^e  rate  of  contributions  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  Xul,  78. 4(Jd.  per  member,  or 
14s.  3d.  per  hearer.  The  amount  contri- 
buted for  the  liquidation  of  debt,  and  the 
erection  of  new  buildings^  has  been  L,2924^ 
12s.  6}d.,  which  exceeds  the  amount  raised 
in  1857  by  L.1504,  12s.  6d.  The  amount 
of  debt  remaining  on  seven  churches  is 
L.4780  ;  and  the  amount  paid  for  interest 
of  debt  L.226.  The  amount  raised  for  or- 
dinary purposes  during  the  year  1858  has 
been  Ii.4543, 10s.  6d.,  or  Ii.69, 28. 6d,  more 
than  in  the  previous  year,  whUe,  for  mis- 
sionary and  benevolent  purposes,  the  sum 
collected  during  the  year  has  been  L.1625t 
4s.  5d.,.  or  L.932,  7s.  5id.  less  than  in 
1857 ;  the  amount  collected  in  the  latter 
year  having  been  increased  by  more  than 
t.lOOO  by  the  special  eflforts  on  behalf  of 
\he  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Eund.  The 
amount  collected  for  all  purposes  by  13 
congregations,  has  been  L.9093,  78.  6^d., 
or  L.641,  7s.  e^d.  more  than  was  raised  by 
12  congregations  in  1857.  The  increase 
in  the  amoynt  contributed,  by  these  12 
congregations,  in  1858,  has  been  L.314, 
14s.  4id. ;  and,  as  compared  with  the  re- 
turns for  1854,  the  increase  of  the  amount 
contributed  within  the  bounds  of  presby" 
tery  has  beenL.3228,  Os.  2id.  The  average 
rate  of  contributions  for  all  purposes,  dur- 
ing 1858,  has  been  L.4,  Is.  5|d.  per  member, 
or  L,2,  2s.  4}d.  per  hearer.  The  amount 
received  by  the  Synod  treasurer  from  the 
congregations  of  the  presbytery  during  the 
year  has  been  L.618,  12s.  Id. ;  of  whiqlji 
Ii.l55,  48. 8d.  has  been  appropriated  for  tlfe 
support  of  the  operations  of  the  Lancashire 
Home  Mission  Board,  leavings  L.4 63,  78. 
5di  as  a  free  contribution  from  the.congre- 
gations  of  th^is  presbytery  to  the  Mission- 
ary and  other  Funds  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Chuf  ch.  Not  including  the  special 
contributions  of  the  congregations  of  Bris- 
tol, and  of  Brunswick  Street-,  Manchesteir, 
for  the  erection  of  new  churches,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  contributions  in  the  different 
congregations  of  the  presbytery,  has  been 
between  L.6,  Os.  lljd.  and  L.l,  Us.  4d. 
per  member;  and  between  L.2,  10s.  ,3d. 
and  17s.  8^d  per  hearer.  The  thanks  of 
the  presbytery  were  given  to  Mr  Scott  for 
his  attention  to  this  business  j  and  he  was 
instructed  to  request  the  insertion  of  the 
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report  in  the  Missionary  Record.  Mr  John 
Bannatjne,  stude&t,  haying  completed  the 
nsnal  trials,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  The  Rev.  Messrs  Towers, 
Graharr,  Thompson,  and  Taylor,  with  the 
pTesbytery  elders  of  their  sessions,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate  with 
the  Mission  Board  in  reference  to  a  me- 
morial requesting  snpply  of  sermon  at 
Egretnount,  Cheshire, — the  Rev.  James 
ToT^ers,  convener.  The  moderator  and 
clerk  were  appointed  as  the  representatives 
of  the  presbytery  in  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee of  Bills  and  Overtures.  The  con* 
81  deration  of  the  Sjmod's  plan  for  the 
Liquidation  of  Congregational  Debt  was 
delayed  to  a  future  meeting.  After  a  con- 
vefgatioTi  on  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  denomination  in  London,  the  clerk 
was  requested  to  ask  the  Home  Secretary 
to  bring  that  subject  nnder  the  notice  of 
the  Synod  ;  information  to  be  given  to  the 
clerk  of  the  London  Presbytery  that  this 
request  liad  been  made  to  the  Rev.'  Mr 
M-  G 1 1 1 .  K<3Xt  ordinary  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Liyerpool,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  last 
Sabbath  in  May. 

Newcastle.— ^Thia  presbytery  met  on 
Apri t  5— Rev.  M.  M^Naughton,  moderator. 
Mr  Lauder  having  accepted  the  call  from 
Black  hi  II,  delivered  his  trials  for  ordina- 
tion, which  were  stlstained;  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  ordination  was  postponed 
till  next  meeting  of  presbytery.  A  peti- 
tion from  the  congregation  of  East  Street, 
South  Shields,  for  supply  of  preachers,  was 
gran  t  ed ,  The  committee  for  Hull  reported 
their  having  visited  that  congregation, 
along  with  the  Synod's  Home  Mission 
Secretary,  and  stated  some  beneficial  ar- 
ran  gem  exits  as  worthy  of  adoption.  The 
presbytery  approved  of  the  committee's 
conduct,  and  directed  them  to  complete, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  the  arrange-- 
ments  proposed  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  eongregation.  The  congregations 
which  have  not  yet  made  contributions  for 
the  diflxirent  schemes  of  the  church  were 
recommended  to  have  them  furnished  in 
dtie  cotiTse.  Messrs  Brown  and  Salmond, 
Trith  Dr  Bruce,  elder,  were  appointed 
m  embers  of  the  Synod's  Committee  of 
Bills  and.Overtures,  to  meet  in  Edinburgh 
on  9th  May.  Mr  Bell  and  Dr  Bruce  were 
appointed  to  visit  the  congregation  of 
Whitby,  at  such  time  as  maybe  most  con- 
venient for  all  parties  concerned.  A 
itatement  was  given  of  a  series  of  mission- 
ary meetings  which  had  been  held,  con- 
nected with  Mr  M'GiU's  recent  visit.  A 
digest  of  statistical  returns  iirom  congre- 
gations in  the  presbytery  was  directed  to 
be  duly  forwarded  to  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee for  Statistics.  Messrs  Parker, 
Wallace^  and  M*Naughton,  were  appointed 


a  committee  to  co-operate  with  tlieSjs 
Committee  for  the  Liquidation  of  I 
Read  an  overture  from  Mr  Bell  oa 
subjetit  of  statistics,  which  it  was  ag 
to  transmit  to  the  Synod. 

Perth, — ^This  priesbyteiy  met  on  tht 
March — the  Rev.  David  Young,  moda 
A  report  was  received  of  the  contribn 
made  in  behalf  of  the  Aged  and  Ii 
Ministers'  ^und.  tt  was  ascertained 
the  statistical  schedules  had  beenfilli 
and  returned  by  most  of  the  congregd 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  d 
those  congregations  from  which  the 
hot  yet  been  obtained.  It  was  also  J 
that  reports,  generally  favourable,  ca 
ing  the  new  plan  for  supporting  the  S] 
General  Fund,  had  been  received 
almost  all  the  congregations,  and  the 
was  instructed  to  write  again  to  thosi 
gregations  from  which  no  report  k 
been  obtained.  The  presbytery  proc 
to  the  Consideration  of  the  draft  of 
posed  alterations  on  the  Rules  and  I 
of  Procedure.  All  the  proposed  altei; 
were  approved  of.  In  regard  to  ii 
section  1,  chapter  4th,  the  presbyteijij 
at  the  same  time,  to  request  the  Sji 
declare  whether,  in  the  case  of  an  op 
call,  it  be  also  requisite  that  a  fair  mi 
sign  the  call  in  ^order  to  its  beio 
tained.  The  next  meeting  of  prej 
is  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  th 
Sabbath  of  April. 

Stirling.^-Hhis  presbytery  met  oi 
5.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  C 
Barclay,  declining  the  call  from  tbi 
gregation  of  Holm  of  Baliron.  Tbe 
bytety  appointed  supply  for  the  pnl 
the  West  Congregation  of  Alloa,  ii 
sequence  of  the  illness  of  Mr  More.  C 
fbr  the  reports  of  sessions  in  referei 
the  General  Fund,  when  it  was  fed 
most  of  the  sessions  approved  of  the 
of  supporting  it,  by  each  congrt] 
giving  yearly  a  snm  proportionately 
stipend  paid  by  each.  The  sessioi 
had  not  considered  the  matter  vfl 
pointed  to  give  in  their  reports  to  thei 
It  was  ascertained  that  most  of  tht 
gregations  had  made  the  collection  <| 
Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Mini 
and  that  others  were  to  do  so  forth' 
The  presbytery  had  the  proposed  ih 
tions  on  "  the  Form  of  Process  "in  « 
to  calls,  etc.,  tinder  consideration, ' 
one  of  these  was  agreed  to,  and  the  ot 
were  disapproved  of  as  unnecessary 
moderation  was  granted*  to  the  cong" 
tion  of  Bannockbum,  for  April  26; 
Frew  to  preach  and  preside.  5Irf  aii|^ 
and  Mr  Drysdale  delivered  exercises 
passed  examinations,  which  were  suftaj 
Appointed  the  Annual  Missionairjiew 
of  the  Presbyteiy  to  be  held  on  m 
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tdman  to  preach,  and  Mr  GilfiUan 
S6,  and  all  the  elders  in  the  bounds 
hiyited  to  attend. 

PROBAtlOlYERS  L1CSN8ED. 

John  Bannatyne,  by  the  Presbytery 

ocashlre. 

CALLS  MOBSSATED. 

ufermUne,  Chalmers  Strttt-^'Mir  Peter 

tncanson,  called  llth  Febmaiy— Mr 

g;  presiding. 

ssbank,  Shetland — ^Mr  Dnncan  Miller, 

I  25th  March— Mr  MTarlane,  Ler- 

presiding. 

rrnhUl,  Dumfriesshire.— Mr  Peter  C. 

anson  called  18th  AprU— Mr  Craw- 

Sanquhar^residing. 

IbeattU  (iSrkcudbright')>--'UT   David 

ear,  B.A.,    called    19th  April— Mr 

\  Dumfries,  presiding. 

ORDINATIOKS. 

M^  WestmerelancL^Mx  Hugh.  S. 
ice,  ordained  29th  March — Messrs 
BMQ  and  Towers,  Birkenhead,  and 
Scott,  Manchester,  officiating. 

OBITTTABY. 

M),  at  17,  West  Preston  Street,  New- 
0,  Edinburgh,  on  2d  April,  the  Bev. 
aas  Stevenson,  minister  of  the  United 
^yterian  Church,  Richmond  Street, 
bnrgh,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  and 
year  of  his  ministry^ 

BKlKT  CELEBRATION,  WELLS  STREET 
CHVRCBE,  LONDON. 

iBTiNo  of  the  friends  of  this  congrega- 
'asheld  on  Wednesday,  9th  February, 
6  chapel,  to  promote  the  subscription 
»  centenary  fund.  The  chair  was 
iby  W.  S.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who 
!«ded  to  deliver  the  prises  awarded 
i  children  of  the  Sabbath  schooL  He 
rtated/that  the  ohject  of  the  meeting 
ffofold,  namely,  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
fi  and  to  call  their  attention  to  cir- 
jances  which  called  for  special  and  ex- 
linaiy  exertions  amongst  their  friends 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  Scotland, 
ease  of  the  chapel  expired  in  1862, 
Je  owners  of  the  property  refused  to 
'the  lease  without  the  payment  of  a 
larger  sum  than  it  was  possible  for 
ongrcgation  to  raise.  They  were, 
tore,  called  upon  to  contemplate  the 
Mty  of  leaving  the  edifice  which  was 
lated  in  their  minds  with  so  many 
wed  memories,  or  of  exerting  them- 
I  to  the  utmost,  both  amongst  their 
Ifi  in  London  and  elsewhere,  to  meet 
emand  upon  them.    They  had  deter- 


mined upon  a  united  effort,  and  in  money 
and  promises  they  had  raised  amongst 
themselves  nearly  L.1500.  He  had  never 
known  men  ruined  by  liberality  in  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel.  He  need  not  remind  them 
of  the  works  of  charity  and  labours  of  love 
of  the  former  pastors  of  that  chapel,  and 
especially  of  the  revered  predecessor  of  their 
present  pastor,|the  late  Rev.  Dr  Waugh,  who 
for  fifty  years,  both  *'  in  season  and  out  of 
season,"  ceased  not  to  teach  and  to  preach 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  The  Bev.  Mr 
Bedpath  gave  a  farther  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  congregation 
was  placed.  They  had  now,  he  said,  about 
L.700  in  hand,  also  promises  of  L.900 
more ;  and  the  moment  they  got  L.2000  he 
should  consider  the  congregation  perfectly 
safe.  They  were  not  far  from  it ;  he  trusted 
their  Christian  friends,  both  in  London  and 
Scotland,  would  aid  them,  and  that  they 
would  make  strenuous  efforts  to  accom- 
plish the  object  in  view.  Addresses  were 
also  delivered  by  the  Bev.  Dr  Archer,  the 
Bev.  W.  Chalmers,  the  Bev.  W.  Bichard- 
son,  Bev.  Mr  Bitchie,  and  Mr  Thomson, 
student. 

AUSTRALIA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  United  Presbyteiy 
at  Melbourne,  held  in  December  last,  the 
Bev.  Andrew  D.  Kinninmont  of  M*Kenzie 
Street  Church,  Melbourne,  tendered  the 
demission  of  his  charge  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  Mrs  Einninmont's  health,  which 
compelled  him,  with  his  family,  to  leave 
the  colony  and  return  to  Scotland.  Mr 
Elnninmont  having  explained  the  circum- 
stances which  necessitated  this  step,  com- 
missioners for  the  congregation  were  heard. 
They  expressed  the  deep  regret  which  they 
and  the  congregation  felt  in  parting  with 
their  minister,  endeared  to  them,  as  he  was, 
by  the  faithful  stand  he  has  made  for  the 
vital  principles  of  true  Presbyterianism, 
by  his  valuable  pulpit  ministrations,  and 
by  his  kind  and  Christian  deportment 
among  them.  The  presbyteiy  feeling  con- 
strained to  accept  his  demission,  agreed  to 
record  an  expression  of  the  high  esteem 
they  entertained  for  him  as  a  man,  as  a 
minister,  and  as  a  co-presbyter,  and  while 
humbly  bowing  to  the  orderings  of  an  all- 
wise  Providence,  they  could  not  but  deplore 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Colony,  by  the 
Church,  and  by  his  congregation,  in  the  re- 
moval of  one  whose  presence  amongst 
them  they  so  highly  valued,  and  trusted 
that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  will 
continue  to  watch  over  him,  his  partner, 
and  his  family,  and  ere  long  provide  him 
with  a  suitable  sphere  in  which  he  may 
labour  with  increased  success,  to  a  good 
old  age.  In  the  Melbourne  Christian  TimeSf 


m. 
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6iid  th©  Sidndard  Fr^  Church  Presbt/terian 
Miiffazine  t>f  Victoria^  we  obseire  warmly 
affectiunaie  tributes  to  Mr  KinDiuniont,  for 
his  faiibfiil  labours  during  tbe  four  jeara 
he  ba$  apentin  ihG  Colony^  and  tbc  exprea- 
fiton  of  regret  and  ajmpatby  in  connection 


with  his  learing  his  sphere  of  | 
fulness  there  to  return  to  Scotb 
hi  a  family,  we  understand,  arrli^ 
burgh  on  the  8th  of  Aprils  the  ' 
voyage  having  made  a  hopeful  ' 
of  Mra  Kinninmoni's  restorauon  t 


ITHE  DISSOLUTION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

At  the  time  our  M(^aidne  for  last  month  was  goings  tb rough  the  press,  tli 
of  Lord  Derby  was  on  ita  trial  before  the  House  of  Commons,  In  fnlfi 
promise  given  shortly  after  their  assuming  office,  they  produced  a  bill  pn 
have  for  its  object  Parliamentary  Eefonn.  By  a  strange  credulity,  wnii^ 
be  accounted  for  bj  the  fact,  that  sometimes  men  forget  themselves,  an 
desLre  of  retninmg  power  basmade  men  let  go  their  principles^  tt  was  su^ 
the  Conservatives,  who  have  fought  against  Reform  all  their  days*  were  \ 
with  a  measure  which  would  rival  the  pretensions  of  the  Liberals,  and  sec 
themselves  the  confidence  of  the  country.  This  expectation  wSis  shown 
groundless,  so  soon  as  their  bill  was  produced*  The  bill  was  evidently  cosli 
with  a  view  to  rid  the  county  constituencies  of  a  liberal  element  which  has 
troublesome  to  the  Conservatives — the  small  Freehold  vote,  held  in  the  t 
in  which  they  reside  by  many  occupants  of  towns.  It  sought,  also,  to  C^ 
boroughs  various  fancy  votes,  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  pw 
our  mnst  industrious  workitit;:-nien^  and  which,  as  far  as^the  new  sufiFrfl|5< 
were  lit  ted  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  working-classes  in  borotlf 
tions.  -/Vs  a  vote  permitting  the  bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  would  hti 
an  admission  that  it  was  right  in  principle  and  defeetivc  only  in  detiol 
the  usual  ame\idinent  would^  if  successful,  have  postponed  the  queslioi 
form  indefinitely,  it  was  met  by  Lord  John  RUssell  with  a  resolutiotj  decl 
of  principles  wnieh  the  House  ought  to  demand  in  any  Reform  Bill  tht5 
obtain  its  sanction.  His  resolution  was : — "  That  It  was  neither  jiiat  nor  pfl 
interfere,  in  the  manner  proposed  in  this  bill,  with  the  freehold  franchise,  as  I 
exercised  in  the  counties  in  England  and  Wales;  and  that  no  readjust oofiiit 
iranchise  will  satisfy  this  liouse  or  the  country  which  does  not  provide  for  %\ 
extension  of  the  suffi-age  in  cities  and  boroughs  than  is  contemplated  id  the  j 
measure."  He  considered  that  the  first  eight  lines  of  the  bill  contained  its 
principle,  nam  el  y,  that  the  suffrage  hi  counties  and  boroughs  should  be  anifiJI 
as  the  Chanctillor  of  the  Exchequer  expressed  it,  identical,  and  that  all  free! 
resident  in  boroughs  who  had  hitlierto  voted  for  their  county  shouLd  vole 
boroughs  alone.  Thi*?  was  a  complete  change  of  the  Constitutions  a  deatnu 
rights  which  had  been  enjoyed  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  without  ai»J 
on  the  part  of  those  in  possession  of  it»  l*his  change  was  not  only  uigt^ 
was  a  great  public  injury 5  as  it  would  deprive  the  counties  of  the  Liberal  ch 
they  would  otherwise  possess,  and  a  power  would  be  obtained  by  whidi 
boroughs  might  be  flooded  witli  votes,  and  nomination  boroughs  be  revived 
practical  repeal  of  the  Reform  Act,  His  objections  to  the  hrst  clau^,  M 
were  that  it  would  be  injurious  and  unjust ;  that  it  would  lead  to  great  j  "^ 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  who  were  freeholders,  i^nd  to  a  ^ 
of  nommation  in  boroughsj  and  that  the  only  r*fniedy  for  the  evil  it  w(3j 
would  be  to  resort  to  electoral  districts.  After  a  discussiouj  occupying  I 
for  about  fomr  weets^  and  eliciting  powers  of  debate  probably  uusurpaa 
nnnala  of  the  House^  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  Blstt  Mareh,  the  votf  was! 
the  question  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time?  when  it  was  rejected  by  tflU 
of  39  out  of  626  members  present,  including  speaker  and  tellers  (294  to  351)* 

The  measure  thus  rejected  was  not  de&ighed  to  extend  to 
showed  the  maimer  in  which,  had  the  ministry  micceeded  in  the 
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wcmld  lAve  been  d^alt  with  next.  Th«  dcoteh  m^mbtrs  rejected  it  by  a  much 
larger  majority  proportionately,  thaia  the  'whole  House  did.  All  the  fifty-three 
Scotch  memben  tendered  their  vote — 95  against  the  bill>  18  In  favour  of  it,  or,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  two  to  one.  On  the  evening  of  the  subsequent  Monday,  it  was 
announeed  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  Houses  respectively,  that  as  soon  as  the 
necessities  of  th%  public  service  would  ^dmit.  Parliament  should  be  dissolved.  As 
a  new  Parliament  will  have  been  elected  be^e  these  pages  will  have  seen  the  light, 
it  will  serve  no  purpose  that  we  expatiate  here  on  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  votes  of  Christian  electors  in  the  contest  at  hand.  We  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  cotastitiienel^  will  eUdo^rsie  emphatically  at  the  hustings 
what  their  representatives  have  declared  in  Parliament,  that  Lord  Derby's  govern- 
ment, with  its  mockery  of  Reform,  is  a  thing  entii:e\y  out  of  date  at  the  present  stage 
-of  political  progress  in  Great  Britain. 

The  utter  hopelessness  of  obtaining,  by  an  iappeal  to  the  country,  a  Parliament 
more  favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  prime  minister  than  the  one  which  has  dis- 
placed him,  makes  a  dissolution,  in  present  circumstances,  peculiarly  vexatious. 
All  the  expenses  of  a  new  election  must  be  incurred  by  members  for  the  sake  of 
isitting  in  a  House  which  cannot  be  expected  to  last  beyond  a  few  months ;  for,  aftet 
passing  a  law,  declaring  that  it  is  not  constituted  as  it  ought  to  be,  Parliament  must, 
of  course,  be  immediately  dissolved  anew.  Lord  Derby  has  had  his  revenge  on  the 
party  which  ejected  him,  his  rage  against  whom  seems  to  have  been  quite  ungovern- 
able. "  That  motley  and  heterogeneous  group  Which  calls  itself  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Liberal  party;"  *  Confusion  worse  confounded;"  "enlisted  under 
^different  leader's,  and  fbllowing  different  guides,  prevented  by  mutual  differences 
and  jealousies  from  acting  together  for  the  good  of  the  country  " — ^these  are  the 
terms  in  which  the  proud  minister  mocks  at  a  Parliament  which,  though  by  a 
ilecided  majority  differing  from  himself  on  many  important  points,  has  suffered  him 
to  remain  in  power  for  nearly  two  years.  But  though  he  mocks  at  their  mutual 
discordance,  it  is  o^bviously  their  union  Which  provokes  him  worst.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing,  however,  for  parties  and  fkctions,  banded  together  for  some  selfish 
object,  to  mock  at  the  disunion  of  honest  men  who  differ  from  them.  It  is  thus 
Romish  priests  deride  the  want  of  cohesion  among  Protestant  sects — including  the 
numerous  parties  in  Lord  Derby's  own  denomination,  the  Church  of  England,  It 
Was  thus  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  bis  court  mocked  at  the  alliance  of  Protestant 
England,  Papal  France,  and  Mohammedan  Turkey,  against  his  scheme  for  dis- 
patching the  sick  ihan.  We  have  not  noticed,  in  the  course  of  this  Reform  debate, 
ft  more  hopeful  sign  for  the  approaching  elections  and  the  progress  of  political 
freedom,  as  connected  with  them,  than  this  indiscreet  exasperation  of  the  leader  of 
'anti-reform  party  in  England. 


THE  THREATENED  EtJROPEAN  WAR. 

The  court  of  Austria  refuses  concurrende  in  the  proposal  for  a  Congress  of  the  Five 
Powers,  except  on  condition  that,  previous  to  its  sitting,  there  be  a  general  disarma- 
nient  on  the  part  of  all  the  three  States  immediately  concerned.  The  grounds  assigned 
for  this  refusal  are,  that  the  deliberations  would  necessarily  be  imder  restraint  if 
conducted  in  presence  of  hostile  armies  eager  for  the  fight ;  and  that,  should  peace- 
ful counsels  not  prevail,  the  delay  occasioned  by  Waiting  the  result  of  a  Congress 
^ould  afford  opportunity  to  the  enemies  of  Austria  to  increase  their  armaments  in 
preparation  for  the  conflict  then  found  to  be  inevitable.  Altogether,  the  aspect  of 
public  affairs  in  Europe  is  very  perplexing.  The  unwillingness  of  Austria  to  await 
the  decision  of  a  Congress,  if  that  unwillingness  be  sincere,  and  not  simply  eC  de- 
monstration on  diplomatic  principles,  Seems  to  imply  an  eagernebs  for  battle  such 
as  only  the  horrors  and  disasters  of  an  actual  campaign  can  allay.  Financial  diffi- 
culties, in  ifhie}i  the  court  of  Vienna  is  understood  to  be  deeply  involved,  and  which 
have  begun  to  be  felt  in  heary  forced  loans  exacted  upon  Austrian  subjects,  may 
nave  sogg^sted  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  case  to  the  final  arbitration  of  war  as 
won  as  possible.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  our  government  will  keep  clear  of 
the  quartel.    What  have  We  to  do  with  a  question  between  the  despot  of  Austria 
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and  the  ddspdt  of  France?  As  the  friends  of  constitutional  goyemment  ani 
liberty,  civil  and  religious,  we  have  nothing  to  hope  from  the  success  of  either  pi 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Sardinia,  as  the  asylum  and  stronghold  of  1^ 
liberty,  would  be  a  gainer  by  the  triumph  of  Napoleon.  If  Her  Majesty's  ad^i 
present  or  prospective,  shall  embroil  us  in  a  European  war,  with  only  such 
temptible  issues  at  stake,  they  will  deserve  to  be  hurled  from  power  instanterl^ 
representatiyes  of  a  free  and  independent  people. 


MILITARY  SALUTES  TO  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PROCESSIONS. 

This  question  was  again  brought  up  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday 
March,  when  Major  S.  Knox  asked  the  Secretair  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  wIm 
he  had  any  objection  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House,  a  copy  of  any  orders  thai 
been  sent  to  the  authorities  at  Malta  relative  to  the  garrison  orders  in  force  in 
fortress ;  also,  what  instructions  the  Goyemment  proposed  to  issue  in  regai 
soldiers  being  called  upon  to  salute  the  host,  or  any  religious  personage  or 
cession,  either  in  that  island  or  any  part  of  her  Majesty's  colonial  possessions?^ 
E.  B.  Lytton  stated  in  reply,  that  at  Malta  there  was  an  old  guard  order  accoi 
to  which  the  host  had  been  saluted.     In  order  to  put  an  end  to  that  practi( 
Government  had  given  instructions  to  the  Governor  to  adhere  strictly  and  excli 
to  the  circular  of  Lord  Hill ;   and,  therefore,  in  future  the  host  womd  not  be  s 
in  that  island.     He  had  heard  no  complaints  from  any  other  place.     The  Bisii 
Malta  was  not  only  a  religious  person,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Maltese  was  the 
sentative  of  their  grand  andlihivalrous  history.     He  had  precedence  in  the 
next  to  the  representative  of  royalty.     The  honours  paid  to  him  referred  oi 
his  old  connection  with  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  were  those  due  to  a  Brigi 
General.     He  believed  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  and  would  pn 
great  disaffection  in  Malta,  to  withdraw  those  honours,  at  least  during  the  life 
present  Archbishop,  more  especially  as  he  had  always  shown  a  very  warm  a 
ment  to  the  Crown.     At  the  same  time,  as  these  honours  were  accorded  to  1 
his  civil  capacity,  and  on  account  of  the  historical  associations  of  which  be  i 
representative,  the  Government  had  considered  that  they  should  not  be  paid 
he  was  bearing  or  accompanying  the  host.     They  had,  therefore,  given  insti 
that  these  honours  should  only  be  paid  to  him  while  he  was  in  his  civil  capacity: 
when  he  was  passing  with  the  host,  or  accompanying  a  procession  bearing  it, 
should  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  Lord  Hill's  circular  should  be  enforced. 
had  no  objection  to  lay  the  orders  on  the  table  of  the  House. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  virtue  of  these  instructions,  so  tardily  issued,  CI 
soldiers,  whether  officers  or  rank  and  file  in  the  British  army  will  not  again  be 
jected,  under  the  pains  of  mutiny,  to  the  degradation  of  performing  what  thef 
to  be  an  idolatrous  act.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  character  of  the  ar 
all  its  grades,  has  been  rising  for  some  years  back ;  and  no  more  effectual  way 
be  devised  for  arresting  this  improyement  by  preventing  good  men  from  ei 
the  service,  than  the  mean  and  unprincipled  pandering  to  the  ambition  of  9 
priests,  in  which  these  military  salutes  have  originated. 


UNION  OF  PRESBYTERIANS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  Conference,  with  the  yiew  of  promoting  a  union  among  different  bodifl 
Presbyterians  in  Australia,  was  held  in  Chalmers'  (Free)  Church,  Melbourne,  (n 
Dr  Cairns*),  on  16th  December  last.  The  different  sections  of  the  Presbyta 
Church  in  Victoria  were  invited  to  be  present.  The  following  ministers  and  w 
were  present  on  the  occasion.  The  Synod  of  Victoria  (Established  Churci 
Scotland) : — Revs.  Irving  Hetherington,  P.  Gunn,  A.  Love,  M.  Corrie,  Mr  Megi 
G.  M,  Reid,  M.  Hogg,  with  Mr  H.  Budge,  elder.  The  Synod  of  the  Free  Chffli 
—Revs.  Dr  Cairns,  Mr  Fraser,  Mr  Tait,  Mr  Hastie,  Mr  Mackie,  Mr  M'DoDaW 
Divorty,  Mr  Moir,  John  Moir,  James  Nish,  Mr  Qrant,  Mr  Simpson,  Mr  Proud'' 
Mr  Clarke,  Mr  Sutherland,  Mr  Wilson,  Mr  Storrie,  Mr  Henderson,  Mr  Logift 
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)onald,  with  Mr  J.  O^vie,  Mr^.  Ogilvie,  Captain  Fergusson,  Mr  Rattray, 
M'Callum,  and  Mr  R.  Caldwell,  elders.  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Aus- 
ia:— Revs.  W.  Jarret,  James  Ballantyne,  J.  Cooper,  John  Ballantyne,  with  Mr 
Jennie,  elder.  The  Rev.  Mr  Goethe,  pastor  of  the  German  Church,  Eastern 
I,  was  also  present,  and  a  considerable  body  of  spectators.  Dr  Cairns  was  called 
k  chair.  Mr  Tait  was  requested  to  act  as  clerk  to  the  Conference.  The  Con- 
nee  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr  Cairns,  who  explained  its  object  ai;  the  con- 
ration  of  a  proposed  new  basis  of  union  between  the  Scottish  Church,  the  Free 
irch,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  proposed  basis,  which  is  as 
>ws,  was  then  read  :— "  We,  the  undersigned  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Synod 
Ictoria,  the  Free  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Victoria,  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
irch,  having  resolved,  after  long  and  prayerful,  deliberation,  to  unite  together  in . 
Synod,  and  in  one  Church— do  now,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
I  solemn  prayer  for  His  guidance  and  blessing,  unite  in  one  Synod,  to  be  called 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria,  and  resolve  and  determine  that  the  following 
he  fundamental  principles  and  articles  of  this  union,  and  be  subscribed  by  eac$ 
ie  members  of  the  new  Synod : — "  1,  That  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  Form  of  Presbyterian  Church  Government, 
Directory  for  Public  Worship,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  be  the  stan- 
b  and  formularies  of  this  Church.  2.  That  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  difference  of 
ion  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  these  standards,  in  relation  to  the 
er  and  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  the  office-bearers  of 
Church,  in  subscribing  these  standards  and  formularies,  are  not  to  be  held  as 
ftoiancing  any  persecuting  or  intolerant  principles,  or  as  professing  any  views 
i^stent  with  the  liberty  of  personal  conscience,  or  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
mt  this  Synod  asserts  for  itself  a  separate  and  independent  character  and 
HOQ  as  a  Church ;  possesses  supreme  jurisdiction  over  its  subordinate  judica- 
es,  and  congregations,  and  people ;  and  will  receive  all  ministers  and  preachers 
\  other  Presb^erian  Churches,  applying  for  admission,  on  an  equal  footing,  who 
[thereupon  become  subject  to  its  authority  alone."  A  free  discussion  was  then 
ied,  on  the  principles  and  articles  of  the  basis  which  had  been  read,  "  when," 
the  Australian  Messenaer^  <'  the  moSt  striking  unanimity  prevailed.  There 
but  one  opinion  expressea.  The  basis  ^ave  universal  satisfaction.  A  few  minor 
•ations  were  suggested,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  was  approved  of.  The  frankness,  un- 
%,  and  heartiness  of  the  Conference  was  felt  to  be  all  that  could  be  wished  for. 
as  unanimously  agreed  that  the  different  Synods  should  be  recommended  to 
smit  the  basis  to  the  various  congregations  under  their  care  without  delay,  and 
Ket  again  the  first  week  of  February,  to  receive  such  reports,  and  decide  upon 
fittther  steps  that  should  be  taken.  It  was  also  agreed  that  parties  not  repre- 
»d  in  the  Conference  should  be  communicated  with."  We  wait  the  result  with 
^hmterest.  In  the  proposed  basis,  the  difference  between  the  Voluntaries  and 
«  holding  the  Established  Church  principle  seems  to  be  pretty  fairly  split 
ffetically  ;  and,  if  in  practice,  none  of  the  congregations  receives  public  money 
Jhurch  purposes,  and  thereby,  or  in  any  other  way,  impinges  on  the  "  liberty 
ersonal  conscience  and  the  right  of  private  judgment,"  provided  for  in  the  basis, 
lee  no  reason  to  fear  that  anv  diversity  in  the  opinions  conscientiously  held  bv 
^tian  men  on  the  question  of  the  magistrate's  province  in  religion,  will  disturb 
harmonious  action  of  the  united  body. 


THE  CONFESSIONAL  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

5  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  23d  March  last,  delivered  his  decision  in  thef 
•  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Poole,  whose  license  as  a  curate  in  the  diocese  of  London 
heen  revoked  by  his  diocesan,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  improprieties,  in  putting 
stions  to  a  woman  before  giving  her  absolution.  The  case  was  tried  under  an 
which  has  been  in  force  for  above  twenty  years,  and  which  applies  to  curates 
r-  The  report  of  his  Grace's  assessor,  Dr  Lushington,  limited  the  question  for 
decision  to  the  single  point,  whether  the  proved  and  admitted  allegations 
raed  good  and  reasonable  cause  for  the  revocation  of  Mr  Poole's  license.    The 
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following  are  the  terms  of  the  Primate's  decision  :^<  With  the  able  assistance; 
my  learned  a3sessor,  I  have  given  the  merits  and  circumstances  of  thM  appeal 
most  serious^  and  careful  oonsideratioa.     I  am  of  opiAipo  thalb  the  pi:oved  and 
mitted  all^ations  afford,  in  the  language  of  the  stajtute,  good  apd  i:«a8ei>able  a 
for  the  revocation  of  his  license,  and  that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  has  exerq 
a  sound  discretion  in  revoking  the  same.    And  X  am  furtben  of  opinion  that 
course  pursued  by  the  appellant  is  not  in  acoorc^poe  with  tbe  xmhsie  or  doctngi 
the  Church  of  England,  but  most  dangerous*  and  lively  to.  produce  tho^  qiost 
mischief  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion/'    It  is  to.  be  observed  that  neit 
the  report  nor  the  Archbishop  s  judgment  deals  de^nitely  with  ih^  question 
whether,  or  how  far  the  practice  of  habitual  privalie  confession  is  consistent 
the  Church's  foripula^ies ;  but  the  case  seems  to  be  confined  almost  entirely  to; 
questioning^  of  women  upon  breaches  of  the  ^venth  Cop»mandment»  and  the 
which  such  a  practice  is  likely  to  lead  to.     It  is  to  be  noticed  further,  thai 
decision  affords  no  indication  of  what  discii^ine  qould.  be  inflicted  by  &,  bishop  o 
Qhurch  of  England  on  any  minister  above  the  rank  of  a  simple  curate — even 
were  a  perpetttal  curate,  the  statute  invoked  in^  this  case  would  not  apply-i 
should  admit  or  have  proven  against  him,.  thejQffence  for  which  for  Mr  Pool^ 
suffered. 
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IRISH  MARRIAGE  LAW-rGRIE7AI^CES  OF  DIS^l^NTBRS. 

The  Marriage  Act,  now  in  operation  in  Ireland^  was  passed  in  1644,  chiefly 
the  view  of  correcting  what  had,  not  long  before,  been  discovered  to.be  the  si 
the  law,  that  a  marriage  solemnised  by  a  Dissenting  minister  was  invalid,  if 
the  contracting  parlies  belonged  to  the  Established  CSiurch.  The  removal  of 
shameful  insult  on' all  Non-conformity  could  not  be  permitted  by  those  who  co 
the  legislation  on  Irish  affairs  without  the  infliction  of  what  some  Dissenters  f( 
be  an  injury  to  their  conscience,  besides  aggrieving  them  in  other  ways.  I 
the  present  Act,  each  presbytery  of  presbyterians  may,  from,  time  to  time,  sdI 
to  the  approbation  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure,  ap 
one  or  more  ministers,  through  whom  the  meetii^-houses  belonging  to  the 
bytery  are  to  be  registered,  and  by  whom  licenses  for  celebration  of  marni 
without  publication  of  banns,  may  be  granted.  If  the  minister  so  appointed 
fuses  a  license  without  sufficient  reason,  the  parties  may  appeal  to  the  presbjM 
but  if  he  grants  a  license  without  sufficient  reason,  the  Act  recognises  no  rig! 
the  presbytery  to  interfere.  Presbyterians  who  can  submit  to  these  terms 
celebrate  marriage  in  their  own  meeting-houses,  and  according  to  their  own  it 
without  any  inteiference  of  a  registrar,  provided  that  one  or  both  of  the  partia 
Presbvterians ;  H  both,  either  by  banns  or  license  ;  if  only  one,  by  license  fl 
But  there  were  four  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Ireland — ^viz.,  the  two  Synods  of 
formed  Presbyterians,  commonly  called  Cameronians  or  Covenanters,  and  the 
bodies  of  Seceders — viz.,  the  Secession  Synod,  and  the  Associate  Presbytery 
latter  now  incorporated  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotlani 
called  the  United  Presbyterian  Presbytery)  whose  consciences  did  not  permit  tbe 
comply  with  the  above  conditions.  They  held  that  it  was  a  violation  of  their 
giance  to  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  to  concede  to  any  civil  governor  the  lig 
to  dismiss  an  officer  appointed  by  them  as  an  ecclesiastical  court,  while  at  the  sai 
time,  in  some  of  his  official  actings,  he  is  not  amenable  to  them ;  and  that  it  was 
infringement  of  Presbyterian  parity — (1.)  By  setting  up  one  minister  above  anotb 
giving  him  authority  to  grant  licenses  for  tne  performing  of  ministerial  acts ;  n 
(2.)  By  setting  up  a  minister,  in  regard  to  Government  and  administrations,  abff 
the  ruling  elders,  these  being  declared  ineligible  to  the  office  of  licenser.  On  thti 
groimds,  the  four  Presbvterian  bodies  which  have  been  named  felt  constraiae 
for  conscience'  sake,  to  forego  the  advantages  which  the  Act  offered,  to  thenn 
Presbyterians,  and  submit  to  the  greater  disabilities,  imposed  on  nqn-Presbytei]| 
Dissenters.  In  the  <»se  of  these,  a  meeting-house  may  be  registerea  as  a  ^ct^ 
solemnising  marriage,  on  a  certificate^  from  ten  hous^Qlders,  stating  that  it  I 
beein  used  by  them  fpr  oi^e  y^ar  as  their,  usval^ce.o^  public. worship ;,  but  when  K 
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nage  is  to  be  solemnised  in  ^  house  so  registered,  tbe  following  conditions  are 
ired:— 1.  The  names  of  the  parties  to  be  manied  must  be  read  over  at  all 
ings  of  tie  Poor-law  ^uarclians  which  may  take  place  between  the  time  of 
ig  notice  of  the  intended  njurriage  and  th^  time  of  celebrating  it.  2.  The 
Strar  must  be  present  at  the  m^rria^e.  3,  There  is  prescribed  in  the  Act  a 
blar  form  of  words  which  must  be  introduced  in  some  part  of  the  ceremony, 
ludibly  repeated  by  each  of  the  parties..  4,  It  is  stated  in  the  registry  of  the 
.iage,  and  m  ihe  certificate,  that  the  parties  have  be^n  married  by  the  Regis- 
}— so  that  tlie  fntic*tinnj  tli<*  presence,  and  the  v^ry  existence  of  the  minister 
tonducts  the  ceremony  are  utterly  ignored,  and  all  recognition  of,  or  allusion 
Dy  religioiis  ex^ercise  connected  therewith,  is  studiously  avoided.  Such  are  the 
terms  on  which  marriage  can,  be  solemnised  by  Methodist  ministers,  by  Inde- 
ent  and  Bapiist  niinisters^  andi  by  those  Presbyterian  ministers  whose  presby- 
Mhought  it  wrong  to,  give  the  Lord-Lieutenant  a  veto  on  any  act  of  an  eccle- 
cal  court.  Let  thebi  have  their  napnes  stuck  up  or  read  out  along  with  the  names 
mlicants  for  parish  relief ;  let  them  as)^  the  registrar  to  the  wedding ;  and  be 
Bieyare  ready  to  adopt,  i^nd  audibly  repeat,  in,  his  presence,  in  a  solemn  church 
rords  which  a,  motley  Parliament,  meeting  at  Westminster,  has  chosen  to  pre- 
efor  Irish  Dissenters  bent  on  matrimony ;  and,  furthermore,  let  them  be  pre- 
fto  h^ve  this  religious  cer^nipny,  after  all.  the  pains  taken  to  have  it  performed 
]ding  to  lawi  igndr^d!  and  treated  as  unworthy  of  record  or  recognition ; 
,Mi3  then  only, — may  a^if  Irish  l>isse,i)^er  b^  married  according  to  the  religious 
jbfhisownChiirch.  *  .       i 

iw^e  th^  case  still  worse,  ajl  ifns  degradation  and  bondage  is  in  marked  con- 
wtfUti  the  privileges  conceded  to.  Irish  Boma^  Oatholic  priests  and  their  adhe- 
t  the  Dissenting  niii^ster  is  tied  dpwn  to  certain  places  and  certain  hours, 
Swuiy  of  them  to  the  uge  of  certain  words,  in  solemnising  marriages;  the 
P  priest  (as  ts^r  ias  Parliament  is  copcerixed)  Can  perform  the  ceremony  in 
F»ce,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  any  form  of  words  he  may  choosq 
e  Pope  prescribe,  and  without  any  previous  publicity  as  to  his  intention, 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  minted  and  enlightened  Dissenters  of  Ireland 
i  submit  tamely  to  the  stigma  affixed  upop  th^m  by  this  Act.  A  movement, 
am,  has  been  begun  among  the  four  denominations  which  we  have  mentioned, 
je  the  grievance  redressed.  They  have  published  the  heads  of  a  bill  to  be 
luced  into  Parliament,  with  the  view  of  amending  the  existing  Marriage  Act 
e  several  points  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  to  simplify  it  as  well  as  ren- 
more  consistent  with  the  demands  of  good  order  and  social  morality  in  other 
cts.  They  demand  a  law  that  shall  be  precisely,  the  same  for  all  ranks  in 
?and  all  religious  denominations,  aad  that  shall  provider— (1.)  For  due  publi- 
aof  an  ipt^iide^  marriage ;  (2,)  For  ascertaining  whether  any  impediment  exist 
(^uiry  at  thp  oi^dinary  residence  of  any  stranger  applying  for  marriage ;  (3.)  For 
fmg,  in  certain  cases,  the  time  between  the  first  publication  of  the  marriage 
Its  celebratipn ;  (4.)  Perfect  freedom  to  all  religious  denominations  to  cele^ 
marriage  according  to  their  own  forms;  (6.)  A  uniform  and  efficient  system 
!istration,  conducted  exclusively  by  lay  officers,  and  impartially  enforced, 
they  prosecute  their  purpose  unitedly,  and  with  unflinching  perseverance,  we 
>t  doubt  that  the  Dissenters  of  Ireland  will  very  soon  succeed  in  carrying 
gh  Parliament  a  measure  of  the  ki^d  indicated.  There  is  a  growing  disposi-* 
)Q  the  part  of  both  Houses  to  he^r  parties  who  co^lplain  of  a  real  and  obvious 
ince.  In  a  case  like  this,  where  no. money  interest  is  at  stake,  and  where  the 
notive  which  could  be  supposed  to  prompt  resistance  to  the  desired  reform 
I  be  a  mean  and  contemptible  desire  to  insult  a  body  of  men  for  their  religious 
etions,  we  should  expect  that  the  matter  has  only  to  be  distinctly  put  before 
•egislature  to  ensure  redress.  The  next  House  of  Commons  is  not  likely  to  be 
beral  on  such  questions  than  its  predecessor,  which,  let  it  be  remarked,  voted 
bolition  of  church-rates  and  of  the  Edinburgh  Annuity  Tax.  The  amend- 
of  the  Marriages*  Act  for  Ireland  is  but  a  small  item  in  a  long  bill  of  eccle- 
cal  reforms  wluch  we  trust  to  see  paid  by  the  British  Parliament  before  two 
)  have  past. 


ili  MONTHLY  HETBOSPECT. 


ANOTHER  RECLAIMING  PARISH— KIRKMABEECK. 

The  anti-p&tronage  reformers  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  are  not 
to  be  at  any  loss  for  illustrations  of  their  case  at  the  approaching  Genera]  Asseo 
They  can  point  to  Kilmalcolm,  where,  Under  the  operation  of  that  Church' 
ficea  Act  which  was  to  set  all  right  and  supersede  the  necessity  for  a  Disraptioa 
people  bare  ^one  off  in  a  body,  and  been  formed  into  a  United  Presbjrterian 
^re^ation.     They  can  refer  to  the  wearisome  and  vexatious  exanunations  in 
Kildalton  case^  which  have  for  several  months  back  loaded  the  columns  of  the 
paperst  to  the  mockery  of  presbyterial  order  and  the  confusion  of  earnest  chi 
men^    As  no  one  can  tell  what  may  be  the  ruling  principle  of  the  hour  when 
Kildalton  petitioners  are  on  trial  before  the  Assembly,  it  is  impossible  to 
whether  the  vote  come  to  shall  assume  that  parishioners  have  a  right  of  objei 
to  a  presentee,  or  shall  declare  that  they  have  none.     A  third  case  has  jast  i 
Bpired,  which,  though  it  is  not  likely  to  trouble  the  Church  Courts,  tells  as  pi 
as  either  of  the  others  the  felt  bondage  under  which  a  Christian  people  are 
while  they  r  a  main  in  the  communion  of  the  Established  Church.    The  pi 
Kirkmabreck,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  having  recently  become  ti 
the  people  united  in  memorializing  the  Crown,  as  patrons,  in  behalf  of  a 
minister  who  had  gained  their  favour  by  his  previous  labours  amohg  them, 
reply  to  their  memorial  was  the  issuing  of  a  presentation  in  favour  of 
minister  of  whom  they  knew  nothing.    Profiting  by  the  costly  experience 
nialc^lm^  they  have  rebolrcdf  we  understand,  not  to  waste  their  time  and  sulii 
in  litigation,  from  which  they  have  nothing  to  hope,  but  rather  to  assert 
Christian  rights  by  joining:  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same  T& 
Creetown — ^t  present  also  in  a  state  of  vacancy.     For  the  sake  of  demonsli 
still  further  the  law  and  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  it  might  prove  da 
to  keep  the  case  before  the  public  by  entering  a  suit ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
themselves,  the  other  course  ifi  certainly  to  be  preferred. 


THE  ANNUITY  TAX. 

The  wisdom  of  >fr  Adam  Black's  tactics,  in  firaming  and  introdi 
iBeasure  for  the  abolitionj  pure  and  simple,  of  the  Annuity  Tax,  leav 
Edinburgh  clergy  and  their  friends  to  find  out  a  substitute  as  they  be^ 
has  been  fully  justified  by  the  fisu^t,  that  his  bill  passed  the  second  le 
in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  216  to  176.  This,  of  course, 
present  moribund  state  of  Parliament,  does  not  determine  that  the  \A 
become  law ;  but,  at  least,  its  success  thus  far  is  full  of  enconrag 
and  instruction  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  reads  a  lesson 
Edinburgh  clergy,  which  even  they  can  scarcely  fidl  to  learn.  1 
notable  mark  of  progress  that  Lord  John  Russell,  hitherto  a  to 
churchman ship)  and  whom  the  recent  vote  on  the  Ajttti-Refonn  Bill 
Derby  IMinistry,  constitutes  master  of  the  situation  for  the  next  w^ 
term  J  voted  for  the  abolition  both  of  the  Edinburgh  Annuity  Tax  aw 
English  C h ureh  liat es .  0  ver  such  a  feet,  Dr  Macfarlane  of  DuddingstoDi 
Bomo  of  his  CO -presbyters,  may  well  be  thinking  of  the  Sibyl  and  herba 
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I  CONDUCT  OF  THOSE  WHO  WITNESSED  THE  CRUCIFIXION 
f  OF  CHRIST. 

■d  the  people  stood  beholding :  and  the  rulers  also  with  them  derided  him,  saving, 
ived  others ;  let  him  save  Mmself,  if  he  be  Christ,  the  chosen  of  God."->£nKB 
35. 

3  OF  Nazareth  was  "  the  Christ,  the  chosen  of  God."  He  had  de- 
d  Himself  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  ;the  divinely  appointed  and 
le  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  of  the  justness  of  His  claim  to  this  high 
icter  He  had  given  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  evidence  by  the 
ty  works  which  He  had  done.  As  these  were,  unquestionably,  mira- 
18  works,  or  works  which  "  no  man  could  do,  except  God  were  with  him," 
ey  were  performed  by  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  divinity  of 
mission  and  doctrine  (John  v.  36) ;  and  the  evidence  which  they  fur- 
id  was  strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that  they  were  miracles  of 
'ery  kind  which  inspired  prophecy  had  declared  would  signalise  the 
)try  of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xxxv.  4~6,  liii.  4).  Notwithstanding  the 
nd  sufficient  proof  of  His  claims  which  had  thus  been  presented  to  the 
,  they  refused  to  own  His  commission ;  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that 
^as  not  the  kind  of  Messiah  they  deaired  and  looked  for — an  earthly, 
ie  prince,  who  should  deliver  them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  exalt 
to  honour  and  supremacy  among  the  nations — they  "  despised  and  re- 
i "  Him,  and  at  length  put  Him  to  death  as  an  impostor  and  blasphemer, 
ainot  seem  strange,  therefore,  that  when,  after  resisting  evidence  the 
complete,  they  required  Him  to  vindicate  His  claims  by  descending 
the  cross,  Jesus  should  have  refused  to  comply  with  this  unreasonable 
ind.  To  have  complied  with  it,  would  have  been  to  discredit  all  His 
ous  miracles,  and  to  justify  the  Jews  in  rejecting  them ;  and,  although 
promised  to  believe  Him  if  He  should  give  this  demonstration  of  His 
r,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  their 
s  would  still  have  kept  them  from  yielding  to  conviction.  It  is  obvious 
in  calling  on  Him  to  come  down  from  the  cross,  "that  they  might  see 
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and  believe,"  they  only  meant  to  add  insult  to  the  tortures  and  death  ti 
were  inflicting  on  Him. 

But  there  were  other  reasons,  still  more  important,  why  Jesus  did 
give  to  the  Jews  the  sign  which  thev  now  required.  To  have  done 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  very  claim  which  He  had  md 
the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  with  the  great  design  of  His  coming  i 
the  world.  -  That  the  Messiah  should  suffer  and  die,  "  God  had  showed 
fore  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  prophets ;  '*  and  some  of  these  prophets 
indicated  the  manner  iii  which  His  death  should  take  place  (Zech.  xii. 
Ps.  xxii.  16).  Jesus  Himself  had  often  foretold  His  death,  and  "sign! 
by  what  death  He  should  die."  The  time  had  come  when  these  predict 
were  to  be  fulfilled  by  His  "  becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  di 
of  the  cross." .  Though,  therefore.  He  could  easily  have  defeated  the  atten 
of  His  enemies,  as  He  had  done  before  when  they  sought  His  life,  yet 
had  suffered  Himself  to  be  taken  and  fixed  to  the  cross;  and,  though i 
to  have  come  down  from  it  in  a  moment,  or  to  have  punished  those 
insolently  challenged  Him  to  exert  His  power  in  saving  Himself,  by 
playing  that  power  in  their  destruction,  yet  He  patiently  "endured 
cross,"  and  the  reproaches  of  these  wicked  men:  "He,  as  a  deaf  man,  h 
not ;  and  He  was  as  a  dumb  man  that  openeth  not  his  mouth."  He  rel 
to  descend  from  the  cross,  because  "  the  hour  was  come," — the  hour  n 
He  was  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  obtain  their  etc 
redemption,  by  dying  an  accursed  death  in  their  room ;  and  thus,  as  a^ 
divine  has  said,  when  the  Jews  "  asked.  Why  He  who  saved  others,  a 
not  Himself?  they  named  the  reason  without  taking  heed  to  it;  that 
the  very  reason  why  at  that  time  He  saved  not  Himself,  because  He  i 
others."  "  If,"  says  a  well-known  commentator,  "  He  had  been  proi 
by  these  scoffs  to  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  so  to  have  \d 
undertaking  unfinished,  we  had  been  for  ever  undone.  But  His  uncba 
able  love  and  resc^uiion  set  Him  above,  and  fortified  Him  against, 
temptation,  so  that  He  did  not  fail  nor  was  discouraged." 

It  is  a  striking  consideration,  that,  while  these  men  were  unreason 
and  insultingly  demanding  from  Jesus  a  new  proof  of  His  being  the  Mea 
they  were  themselves  furnishing  additional  evidence  in  support  of  His  clJ 
Not  only  had  the  fact  and  the  mode  of  His  death  been  predicted,  but 
various  circumstances  connected  with  it  had  been  pointed  out.  In  par 
lar,  the  conduct  of  those  who  should  witness  it  had  been  minutely  desa 
In  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  saying, ' 
assembly  of  the  wicked  have  enclosed  me;  they  pierced  my  hands  and  I 
"  They  look  and  stare  upon  me."  "  All  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  ^ 
they  shoot  out  the  lip ;  they  shake  the  head,  saying.  He  trusted  in  the  L 
that  He  would  deliver  Him  :  let  Him  deliver  Him,  seeing  He  delight*^ 
Him."  These  predictions  were  exactly  fulfilled  when  Jesus  hung  upon 
cross.  "The  people  stood  beholding,"  says  the  evangelist  Luke;  "T 
that  passed  by,"  says  Matthew,  "  reviled  Him,  wagging  their  heads;"  ^ 
the  chief  priests  and  elders  used  the  very  words  thaf  ha^  been  put  into  tl 
mouths  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  so  long  before :  they  derided  Him,  ^V 
"  He  trusted  in  God :  let  Him  deliver  Him  now,  if  He  will  have  B 
These  men  supposed  that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  which  they  had  bad  I 
chief  hand  in  bringing  about,  and  which  they  now  beheld  with  insolent* 
ultation,  completely  disproved  His  claim  to  the  character  of  the  Messn 
But  both  in  His  crucifixion  itself,  and  in  the  very  insults  which  theyofiefl 
Him  while  He  was  hanging  on  the  cross,  they  were  the  unconscious  ins^ 
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its  of  fulfilling  predictions  of  their  own  Scriptures  respecting  the  Messiah, 
the  fulfilment  of  which  Jesus  was  declared  to  be  "the  Christ,  the  chosen 

V^hile  in  the  conduct  of  these  men  we  see  a  remarkable  accomplishment 
he  Word  of  God,  we  behold  in  it,  also,  a  dreadful  manifestation  of  human 
ravity.  "  It  is  but  seldom,"  as  one  has  said,  "  that,  even  when  persons 
as  criminals,  they  are  not  permitted  to  depart  in  silence;  it  is  but  seldom 
1  the  spectators  are  found  to  triumph  over  their  expiring  breath."  But 
)  we  find  that  those  who  came  to  witness  the  last  sufferings  of  Jesus, 
e  not  satisfied  with  the  instances  of  malignity  which  they  had  previously 
lajed,  but  even  then  assailed  His  character,  and  cast  bitter  revilings  *on 
I.  "The  people  stood  beholding," — not  at  all  moved  with  pity,  but 
er  pleasing  themselves  with  the  spectacle,  and  expressing  their  feelings 
looks,  and  gestures,  and  words  of  scorn.  And  the  rulers,  forgetting 
r  dignity,  joined  with  the  mob  in  their  scoffs,  and,  with  still  more  malig- 
t  and  impious  mockery,  insulted  the  Holy  One  of  God.  "  He  trusted 
«d,"  they  said ;  "  let  Him  deliver  Him  now."  "  He  saved  others;  let  Him 
I  Himself."  By  His  miracles  He  had  "  saved  others,"  even  great  multi- 
8,— saved  them  from  "  divers  diseases  and  torments."  But  these  works  of 
B,  divinely  great  and  benign,  had  failed  to  subdue  the  prejudice  and 
ice  of  His  enemies ;  and  having  now,  in  the  extremity  of  their  rage, 
ged  this  glorious  benefactor  on  a  tree,  they  basely  upbraided  Him  with 
flanng  power,  as  if  it  had  been  a  vain  pretence,  a  vile  delusion.  Such' 
HiQ  desperate  wickedness  of  their  hearts,  that,  instead  of  regarding  the 
trious  displays  of  Divine  power  and  goodness  which  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
bited,  as  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  truth  of  His  claims,  they  turned 
I  into  occasions  of  accusing,  reviling,  deriding  Him. 
expressibly  great,  however,  as  was  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  we  must 
it  as  just  a  manifestation  of  the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  that  de- 
ity which  exists  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men.  "The  Jews," 
3  justly  been  said,  "  were  not  the  monsters  w^e  are  apt  to  suppose  them. 
3  irregenerate  men  of  any  country  or  age  in  the  same  circumstances, 
»s  them  with  the  same  sentiments,  prejudices,  and  prospects,  and  they 
act  substantially  the  same  part."  A  similar  part,  indeed,  is  acted  by 
J  in  every  age, — by  all,  for  example,  who  obstinately  reject  the  Gospel, 
ho  apostatise  from  Christianity.  The  former  are  said  in  Scripture  to 
ffiple  under  foot  the  Son  of  God;"  and  the  latter,  to  "  crucify  to  them- 
s  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame."  Those, 
who  profane  the  Lord's  Supper  are  said  to  be  ''  guilty  of  the  body  and 
I  of  the  Lord."  While,  therefore,  we  condemn  the  wickedness  and 
ty  of  the  people  and  rulers  of  the  Jews,  let  us  take  heed  lest  we  be 
1  consenting  to  their  sin,  cherishing  their  spirit,  and  imitating  their 
act,  by  refusing  to  receive  and  submit  to  Jesus  as  our  Saviour  and 
,  by  rejecting  His  sacrifice,  and  contemning  His  authority,  or  by  "  eat- 
he  bread  and  drinking  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily." 
ice  more :  The  conduct  of  these  men  serves  to  illustrate  the  greatness 
e  condescension  and  love  of  Christ.  For  us  men,  and  for  our  salva- 
He  "  humbled  Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
3  cross."  This  was  a  death  in  itself  the  most  painful  and  shameful. 
low  greatly  were  the  humiliation  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  increased  by 
irulent  revilings  with  which  both  the  people  and  their  rulers  assailed 
!  ^^  It  is  a  consolation  to  sufferers  to  have  some  to  sympathise  with 
,  and  to  express  their  commiseration  by  their  words,"  or  even  by  their 
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looka.  "  But  what  more  intolerable  than  to  find  the  hearts  of  i 
alienated  from  one*3  self  in  the  time  of  adversity!"  Thus  it  whs  with  i 
He  had  reason  to  say,  *'I  looked  for  some  to  take  pitjj  but  there  was 
and  for  comforters,  but  I  found  none,"  "  There  stood,"  indeed,  **  1 
cross  of  Je^us  Hia  mother,  and  His  mother^s  sister,  and  Mary  Magdi 
and  "the  disciple  whom  He  loved ;"  but  they  themselves  needed  co 
and  could  not  impart  it  to  Uim.  With  the  exception  of  the^e  few  indivi 
all  who  were  gathered  around  the  cross  appear  to  have  been  either  bdii 
spectators  or  determined  foes;  and  "His  deadly  enemies,  who  compassfii 
about,"  rejoiced  in  the  time  of  His  calamity,  and  sought  to  embitter  His 
agonies  by  assailiog  His  ears  with  reproaches,  and  insults,  and  blasph 
And  who  was  He  that  meekly  and  patiently  bore  all  this  f  He  was 
whom  His  enemies  had  convicted  of  no  sin,— in  whom  there  tvm  no  li 
whoselife  was  perfect  holiness.  I^or  was  He  merely  a  perfectly  excelleiil 
He  was  the  Son  of  God  incarnate*  He  whom  these  miserable  men  i 
and  derided,  was  God's  only-begotten  and  well-beloved  Son,  wlw 
Father  delighted  to  honour,  and  whom  the  principalities  and  poll 
beaven  adored.  How  deep  the  humiliation  to  which  this  glorious  1 
submitted  !  And  how  great  the  love  which  made  Him  willingly  atj 
low  for  the  salvation  of  sinful  men  1  It  could  be  nothing  but  love  vk 
duced  Him  to  endure  these  cruel  mockings,  and  all  the  aufferiags  ^ 
lie  waa  subjected  ;  and  that  love  must  have  been  inconceivably  ; 
"  passe th  knowledge." 

Let  believers  remember  that  their  sins,  in  reality,  did  to  Jesus  i 
done  to  Him  by  the  Jews  j  for  these  sins  were  the  true  cause  of  ] 
ings  and  death,  "  He  bore  onr  sins,"  and  but  for  this,  He  w^ould  um 
been  nailed  to  the  accursed  tree.  The  Jews  "  could  have  had  no  pfl 
all  against  Him,  unless  it  had  been  given  them  from  above;**  aa 
power  would  not  have  been  given  them,  had  not  our  iniquitiea  brt 
upon  Him.  "When  w^e  look  at  the  crucified  Saviour^  let  us  mourttj 
sins,  by  which  we  pierced  Him ;  and  let  our  anger  and  hatred 
against  them,  as  indeed  Hia  murderers. 

Our  sinfulness  caused  His  death  j   and  His  death  takes  awa 
While  we  bewail  our  iniquities,  which  procured  His  suiTering 
joice  that  thei^e  sufferings  wei^e  the  expiation  of  our  iniquities ; 
"  much  forgiven,"  let  us  "love  much,"  and  be  willing  to  suffer  rep 
revilings,  and  even  death  itself,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  for 
"  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame." 

Because  "He  humbled  Himself,  God  hath  highly  exalted  Him,^ 
Him  with  glory  and  honour,"  and  *'made  Him  most  blessed 
Angels,  and  all  the  company  of  heaven,  beholding  His  gloiy?  **  pP 
honours  for  Hia  name,  and  songs  before  unknown."  The  Churc| 
unites  with  the  Church  in  heaven  in  giving  to  Him  glory,  and  M 
blessing,  and  praise  ;  and  though  the  greater  part  of  tlie  world's  ii^ 
yet  know  Him  not,  and  of  those  to  whom  He  has  been  made  kod 
despise  and  reject  Him,  yet  a  time  is  approaching  when,  the  Gospel! 
been  preached  in  all  the  world,  and  the  Spirit  poured  out  upon  nlUvi 
Jews  shall  embrace  and  own  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  true  Hes?"" 
"  all  nations  sLall  adore  Him,  all  people  sing  His  praise.**  And 
a  contrast  to  the  scene  of  agony  and  ignominy  displayed  on  Calv 
exhibited  in  tlie  end  of  the  world,  when  "the  Son  of  Man  shall  cofl^ 
glory,"  and  "  shall  sit  ujjon  tlie  throne  of  His  glory,  and  before  lh« 
be  gathered  all  nations ;  "  and,  while  "His  enemies,  who  \ 
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mid  reign  over  them,"  shall  "  wail  because  of  Him,"  the  multitude  of 
J  ransomed  people  shall  welcome  Him  with  shouts  of  joy  and  praise,  and 
le  shall  be  glorified  in.  His  saints,  and  admired  in  all  them  that  believe/' 
>  us  now  "  receive  Him,  believing  on  His  name ; "  let  us  embrace  Him 
)ur  Saviour;  submit  to  Him,  worship  and  serve  Him,  as  our  Lord ;  exert 
selves  for  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom  in  the  world ;  rejoice  in  the 
ry  with  which  the  humiliation  of  the  manger  and  the  cross  has  been  re- 
•ded;  and  gladly  anticipate  the  full  manifestation  of  His  glory  in  His 
ling  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  complete  the  salvation  of  His  people,  at 
last  day.     To  Him  be  praise  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

A.  D.  M. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

s  growth  and  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  associative  principle  is  a 
aliarity  of  modern  tiraeS.  This  is  especially  the  age  of  associations* 
I  social  principle,  indeed,  is  the  great  spring  of  improvement,  and  of 
)rous,  hearty  work.  Joint  labour  accumulates  power,  and  gives  that 
fer  a  mighty  impetus  when  directed  towards  the  accomplishment  of  one 
cial  object.  Do  men  wish  to  conquer  nature,  to  overcome  physical  oh- 
Qctions  that  prevent  the  execution  of  their  plans  ?  Forthwith  a  society 
Ji^anised,  and  the  work  is  done.  Do  they  wish  to  bridge  over  straits,  or 
bring  the  produce  and  the  art  of  all  latds  into  one  spot,  or  to  connect  to- 
iler continents  separated  by  wide  seas,  and  so  to  make  a  highway  for 
light  through  the  sunless  depths  of  ocean  ?  Again  the  society  is  called 
I  being,  and  the  work  is  done.  Are  the  laws  of  the  material  world  to  be 
lied, — the  wonders  of  the  heavens,*  the  changes  on  the  earth's  surface,  the 
nection  and  relation  of  all  the  parts  in  this  wondrous  globe  ?  Is  man 
self  the  object  of  study, — ^his  history,  his  relation  to  the  outer  world,  his 
aghts,  his  present  condition,  his  future  prospects  f  Does  the  Christian 
^  to  spread  the  truth  among  those  who  are  perishing,  for  lack  of  know- 
»6?    Then  in  each  case  the  society  is  instituted,  is  kept  in  full  operation, 

thus  the  work  is  accomplished.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  outward  or- 
isation,  however,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  individual  character  is 

hasis  on  which  the  whole  rests,  aiid  that  inward  power,  or  the  same 
'ndual  character,  is  the  end,  the  fruit,  the  result  of  all  right  society, 
'  inaprovements  of  society,  as  a  whole,  must  begin  with  the  individual 
rovement  of  each  of  its  members ;  hence  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
•improvement. 

^ach  man  is  to  have  a  character  of  his  own,  whose  formation  is  to  ^be 
f  much  within  his  own  power.  Self-improvement^  then,  it  is  evident, 
^  ^^  based  upon  self-knowledge.  Unless  the  nature  and  capability  of  the 
«nal  on  which  you  are  to  work  be  known,  how  can  you  use  or  improve 
^S^it?    And  what  a  priceless  possession  is  that  which  each  man  has, 

how  unlimited  the  means  at  his  command  for  its  increase !  We 
®  not  only  intellect  and  reason,  but  a  soul  capable  of  taking  in  the 
l^glits  of  God  and  eternity,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  beauty  and  perfection, 
'^sponsibility  and  a  judgment  to  come, — a  soul  whose  proper  food  is  truth, 

"^Hest  truth, — a  soul  which,  alone  of  all  created  things,  loses  nothing, 

gams  everything,  by  exercise  and  by  time,  which,  as  it  advances,  only 
omes  the  more  vigorous,  and  has  the  dew  of  youth  still  resting  upon  it, — 
^^  which  can  make  a  man  a  king  within  his  own  breast  i  for  self- 
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government — the  resolute  choice  of  the  right  and  the  good,  and  the  reji 
of  the  evil — that  is  the  chief  glory  of  man,  and  is  that  in  which  the  eod 
its  regt  and  delight*  Mun  is  happy  not  according  to  what  he  has,  In 
cording  to  what  he  is ;  and  can  become  happy  only  through  himsself,  i 
right  adjustment  of  all  his  powers,  in  the  supremacy  of  conscieace,] 
unfolding  and  expansion  of  the  motBl  principle  in  the  clear  sniilig 
ligion* 

But  then  man  cannot  live  on  himself.  There  is  only  One  Beifl 
universe  of  whom  that  can  he  said,  Man  must  take  that  which  is  i 
and  make  it  the  means  of  inward  progress.  His  life  here  ought  1 
education,  a  discipline,  a  train  in  g«  Truth  is  to  he^  in  his  case,  not  a  pi 
inert  thing,  but  a  vital,  prolific,  inward  thing,  ministering  to  the  heali 
advancement  of  the  sou L  Self- improvement  must  then  he  a  work,  a  lab 
that  which  each  one  must  do  for  himself,  that  which  must  be  life-ldDj 
a  reward  to  itself. 

It  becomes  a  most  important  question.  How  is  this  personal  ad  van 
ao  necessary,  so  absolutely  essential — how  is  this  to  he  attain ed?l 
words,  What  are  the  means  of  self-improvement  f  In  answer  to  th| 
mark  that,  to  have  fixed  principles^  ppecially  religious  principles, 
iirst  great  means  of  sell -progress.  If  the  mind  resemble  the  surfij 
ocean,  restless,  tossed  about  by  waves,  ever  changing,  now  dark 
shadow  of  storms,  and  then  bright  with  the  reflect ioft  of  the  blu^ 
the  siinamer  sun,  how  then  can  you  expect  progress  f  No  ;  ther 
something  rooted  in  character,  something  which,  hke  a  rock  in  th^ 
the  ocean,  can  he  still  and  unmoved;  even  -when  all  else  is  in 
and  uproar.  Religion  is  the  root  and  primary  source  of  all  righ 
This  is  the  lever  by  which  the  character  is  to  be  raised.  This  is  \ 
datioQ  on  which  the  great  structure  is  to  be  reared*  Difliculties  i 
ways  to  he  avoided.  Rather  should  we  acquire  the  habit  of  loo^ 
right  in  the  face,  and  so  overcoming  diificulties,  not  by  shutting^ 
to  the  fact  of  their  existence,  hn%  by  patiently  and  earnestly  resolvinj 
by  the  truth.  Well  is  it  for  a  man  to  have  some  ground  on  which  1 
plant  his  foot,  and  say,  This  is  solid  i  this  is  to  be  trusted ;  this  is  ths 
dation  on  which,  as  on  a  rock,  I  may  proceed  to  build  up  mj  futurel 
Again,  intercourse  with  other  minds  is  a  great  means  of  self-improTi 
This  intercourse  may  be  obtained  through  books.  In  this  way  w 
have  fellowship  with  the  ancient  as  well  as  with  tlie  niodcii), — w 
choose  our  company,  and  have  the  master  spirits  of  the  world  to  col 
with,  at  any  hour,  and  for  as  long  as  we  please.  How  wonderful  tliii 
mand  that  man  has  over  thought,  even,  in  some  sense,  to  give  it  imnior 
These  thoughts  of  the  great  and  wise,  even  of  ages  long  gone  by,  uU 
and  bloom,  and  bring  forth  fruit  now,  in  thousands  of  hearts  audi 
Beading  alone,  however,  is  not  necessarily  improving.  All  depeads  < 
matter  and  the  manner  of  reading.  Books,  like  company,  canuot  I 
well  chosen.  One  bad  or  trifling  hook  will  undo  the  work  of  loaaj 
books.  When  there  are  so  many  able  works  on  all  branches  of  kouw 
care  should  he  taken  not  to  waste  time  on  the  merely  elementaiy  Of 
mentary.  Those  books,  above  all,  should  be  studied  which  stifl 
thought,  demanding,  it  may  be,  concentration  and  a  sustained  effort c 
mind,  but  rewarding  for  all  a  hundredfold  by  the  insights  they  giii 
life  or  law,  and  the  bracing,  nerving  influence  they  have  on  the  inteltee 
moral  powers.  Books  thus  carefully  chosen  should  be  thoroog" 
and  frequently  pondered.    Just  as  whatever  food  is  received  into  I' 
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\  be  but  good,  substantial,  nourishing  food,  goes  to  form  the  bone,  and 
icle,  and  blood  of  the  living  frame ;  so  the  thoughts  of  others  become,  by 
iing  and  study,  assimilated  to  our  nature,  form  part  of  the  true  heart's 
)d,  and  help  to  build  up  a  manly  character.  But  intercourse  with  mind 
r  be  more  direct  by  means  of  conversation.  Thought  becomes  sharpened, 
ned,  distinct,  when  presented  to  others  in  the  form  of  words ;  and  in  the 
ipanj  of  true  friends,  the  varied  light  of  many  minds  gives  a  fresh  lustre 
ruth. 

'urther,  the  mind  should  be  disciplined  in  all  its  faculties.  The  iron 
jssity  of  circumstances  may  require  some  to  cultivate  one  faculty  more 
1  another,  yet  never  should  the  rest  be  altogether  overlooked.  Great 
Sciency  in  one  branch  of  knowledge  or  art  does  not  necessitate  complete 
)rance  of  all  others.  The  man  of  true  progress  is  he  who  has  cultivated, 
i  greater  or  less  degree,  all  his  powers,  who  has  gathered  the  fruit  of 
itever  right  tree  he  has  found  in  the  garden  of  life,  and  to  whom  nothing 
\m  has  seemed  trifling  or  uninteresting. 

'erseverance  is  another  great  means  of  self-progress.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
i  wont  to  say,  that  the  only  difference  between  his  mind  and  tliat  of 
ere  was  in  its  power  of  patience.  Improvement  ought  not  only  to  be 
eral,  it  must  also  be  continued.  Plans  of  study  are  useful,  definite  sub- 
te  of  research  are  of  importance ;  but  all  will  be  useless  without  the  most 
?ged  perseverance.  The  oak  grows  not  by  fits  and  starts.  Almost  im- 
teptibly  it  advances,  putting  down  deep  roots,  and  therefore  spreading 
wards  and  upwards  its  giant  branches.  Immediate  and  manifest  results 
r  not  be  obtained,  but  the  silent  falling  of  a  single  drop  at  length  hollows 
the  stone.  ' 

Anally,  self-inaprovement  is  to  be  sought  for  by  means  of  action.  Move- 
it  is  not  only  a  sign  of  life,  but  also  its  sustainer  and  quickener.  The 
K)n  why  we  see  so  many  stunted  souls  is,  that  men  so  seldom  have  a 
It  purpose  in  living.  There  is  room  for  all  our  work  in  this  great  battle 
ife,— need  for  all  our  brotherly  action  in  these  times  of  competition.  The 
itest  cannot  be  wanted,  nor  yet  the  meanest^  Duty  performed  is  life 
anced, — not  only  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  the  life  of  the  world.  How 
ly  an  unknown  one  has  cheered  us  in  the  hqjur  of  weakness  and  distress, 
^ords  dropped  from  a  full-flowing  pen !  How  many  an  unknown  hand 
'  guided  us  onward  through  this  mist-coloured  life !  How  many  feet  have 
de  the  world's  path  easier  for  us  I  and  yet  we  know  nothing  of  those 
%  it  may  be  with  infinite  difficulty,  have  hollowed  out  those  foot-prints 
^hich  we  tread.  What  ambition  can  be  higher  than  this, — so  to  improve 
nature — so,  by  God's  help,  to  do  our  duty — that,  by  our  example,  others 
J  be  inoproved,  that  thus  we  may  fling  another  sunbeam  about  the  pli- 
ca's path,  even  when  our  names  have  long  perished  from  the  earth  ? 
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OUT  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  a  brave  German  knight  paid  a  visit 
^ome.  The  illusions  of  his  early  years  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  metro- 
is  of  Christendom  were  roughly  dispelled ;  and  when  he  returned  to  his 
ive  land,  he  published  a  work,  which  bore  the  title  of  the  Roman  Trinity. 
®  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  denounced 

%  Recollections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes,  and  of  Rome  in  their  Times.    An 
swer  to  Dr  Wiseman  by  Alessandro  Gavazai.    London :  Partridge  and  Co.     1859. 
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the  iniquities  of  the  papal  reMdenee  : — "  There  are  three  fhings  that  pw 
generally  bring  back  from  Rome — a  bad  conscience,  a  spoiled  stoiDacL, 
an  empty  purse.  There  are  three  things  that  Borne  does  not  believe- 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  hell.  There 
three  things  that  Borne  trades  in — the  grace  of  Christ,  ecclesiastical 
nities,  and  woman."  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Ulrich  of  Hutten,  who 
called  the  German  Demosthenes,  from  his  powerful  assaults  on  the  Pap 
The  Beformation  has  no  doubt  purged  away  some  of  the  grosser  scai 
from  Bomanism  ;  and  in  yarious  respects  a  greater  regard  is  paid  to  extei 
propriety ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  it  still  retains  a  bad  eminence.  The 
rality  of  Bome  is  the  opprobrium  of  Christianity ;  its  government  reJ 
disgrace  upon  civilisation;  and  the  Popedom  prbves  now,  as  it  ever 
done,  the  great  barrier  to  the  emancipation  of  Italy. 

These  reflections  have  occurred  upon  perusing  Gravazzi's  "  Becolleci 
of  the  Last  Four  Popes."    Cardinal  Wiseman  delivered  a  lecture  upon 
in  Middleton  Hall,  London,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  Gai 
in  the  same  place.     Wiseman  converted  this  lecture  into  a  portly  voii 
and  what  could  Gavazzi  do,  but  attack  him  after  a  similar  fashion? 

Soon  afler  its  publication,  we  read  Wiseman's  "  Becollections  of  the 
Four  Popes."  It  produced  upon  us  no  favourable  impression  of  the  ai 
though,  so  far  as  a  Protestant  could,  we  endeavoured  to  look  at  it 
a  Boman  Catholic  point  of  view.  It  was  the  production  of  a  monkrl 
not  of  a  liberal  monk  either.  There  was  no  sympathy  with  anythinf 
yond  the  domain  of  Popery.  Everything  was  estimated  from  its  beai 
supposed  bearing,  upon  the  interests  of  the  Papacy.  Freedom  and  pro{ 
were  unknown  terms ;  and  all  efforts  to  make  man  wiser  and  better 
ignored.  And,  again,  there  was  an  entire  want  of  sympathy  with  anti 
that  is  spiritual  even  in  the  Bomish  system.  We  do  not  remember  al 
tual  remark  in  the  whole  volume.  There  is  no  recognition  of  the  troth 
God  is  a  Spirit.  What  Wiseman  loves  to  describe  ^re  splendid  pi 
sions  and  gorgeous  ceremonies ;  and  these  are  dwelt  upon  much  io 
manner  of  a  stage  manager,  who  is  arranging  matters  for  a  grand  scene 
the  boards  of  the  Italian  Opera.  And  then  there  is  the  attempt  to  dei^ 
popes  to  whom  his  recollections  extend.  Men  of  sainted  excellence,  di' 
guished  for  every  virtue  under  heaven ;  and  the  very  best  men,  in  ( 
election,  into  whose  hands  could  be  placed  the  reins  of  ecclesiastical 
Happy  is  the  church  that  has  such  chiefe  !  For  this  purpose,  there 
flattery  too  base,  and  no  suppression  of  truth  too  monstrous.  How  vai 
platitudes!  how  inflated  the  language!  how  numerous  the  Latin  8D[ 
tives !  What  would  offend  the  eye  in  a  good  picture,  Hiis  word-pd 
casts  discreetly  into  the  shade ;  and  one  who  has  a  tolerable  acquaior^ 
with  the  papal  history  during  the  last  half  century,  feels  indignant  at 
priestly  imposition  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind.  We  should  have  li« 
better  pleased  with  less  elaboration  and  more  truth, — with  more  matter 
less  art. 

Gavazzi  is  a  formidable  opponent.  As  a  witness  concerning  Rome, J 
Popes,  arid  her  institutions,  he  claims  a  superiority  over  Wiseman.  ^* 
man  went  to  Bome,  that  he  might  complete  his  stndies  in  the  English  0 
lege  ;  Gavazzi  was  bom  a  Roman  subject.  His  experience  not  ^"^7^ 
menced  earlier,  but  was  also  much  more  varied.  He  saw  more  than  wh 
the  other  could  see.  A  jury  would  feel  disposed  upon  this  ground  alone 
ascribe  more  importance  to  the  testimony  of  the  native  Italian,  than  to  thii 
the  Italianised  Irishman.    As  regards  the  moral  weight  of  the  testimoox^ 
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5  will  naturally  be  a  conflict  of  opinion.  It  will  be  affirmed  that  Gavazai 
bitter  enemy  of  the  papal  see,  and  that  therefore  his  statements  cannot 
epended  upon.  But  the  true  question  is  :  What  is  the  cause  of  such  an- 
aism  ?  If  it  be  his  interest  to  attack  the  Papacy  now,  it  was  not  al- 
i  so  ;  and  whence  this  change  1  If  he  is  tempted  to  describe  it  as  a 
i  of  darkness,  there  is  at  least  an  equal  temptation  on  the  part  of  Car- 
1  Wiseman  to  describe  it  as  an  angel  of  light.  The  probability  is,  that 
)me  cases  Gavazzi  may  have  made  his  charges  too  sweeping.  Personal 
igs  may  have  occasioned  personal  feelings,  not  over-fevourable  for  an 
irtial  conclusion.  There  are  allusions  to  the  personal  defects  of  Gre- 
XVI.,  at  which  good  taste  instinctively  revolts.  There  is  at  times  a 
seness  and  an  exaggeration  more  suitable  to  the  platform  than  to  the 
3,  and  the  orator  does  not  forget  his  vocation  when  the  pen  is  in  his 
I  Still  we  must  say  this  for  our  author,  with  all  his  withering  sarcasm, 
all  his  impassioned  appeals :  his  statement^  as  to  the  condition  of  Rome 
the  Papal  States  are  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  collective  verdict 
oapartial  judges.  We  would  not  vouch  for  every  incident  in  his  book ; 
we  have  a  clear  conviction  that  its  general  impression  is  correct,  and 
it  does  not  represent  matters  worse  than  they  really  are.  An  admirable 
•ective  to  the  plausible  and  meretricious  composition  of  Wiseman  is  found 
Us  volume  of  Gavazzi. 

fbe  remark  has  oflen  been  made,  that  the  traveller,  in  passing  from  a 
)te8tant  to  a  Roman  Catholic  district,  is  at  once  aware  of  the  change  from 
inferior  cultivation  of  the  fields.  The  provinces  of  Ireland  form  a 
iliar  illustration.  So  do  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Upper  and  Lower 
Ada  present  the  same  phenomenon.  But  the  curse  of  barrenness  has 
»Dded  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  Roman  States  ;  and  the  popes  have 
teeded  in  converting  what  might  be  called  the  garden  of  the  Lord  into  a 
k  and  howling  wilderness.  The  nearer  you  approach  the  city,  the  greater 
desert.  The  country  around  Rome  is  a  hot-bed  of  malaria  and  death, 
those  poor  creatures  issuing  from  the  old  heathen  tombs  in  the  poison- 
plains,  as  they  hear  the  rumble  of  the  wheels  of  the  passing  traveller. 
'k  their  hollow  eyes  and  their  shrunken  limbs:  they  are  more  hke 
3tres  than  men.  The  postilion  warns  the  traveller,  before  he  enters  thi? 
ion  of  death,  that  upon  no  account  must  he  sleep,  and,  if  accustomed  to 
Wco,  that  he  should  smoke  without  intermission.  Nothing  but  drainage 
equired  to  make  this  soil  as  fertile  as  that  which  surrounds  Edinburgh ; 
when  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  papal  government  to  bring  the 
3le  of  it  under  cultivation,  the  terms  were  rejected.  "  What,  indeed,  has 
lie  to  do  with  improvement?  Better  than  abundant  crops  and  the 
'des  of  happy  industry,  is  the  air  which  smells  of  the  very  essence  of  ma- 
'^'  Gavazzi,  describing  his  impressions  of  the  plain  and  lake  of  Bol- 
^  on  leaving  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany  in  his  first  journey  to  Rome,  thus 
ilaims : — «  What  has  produced  this  malaria  but  the  government  of  the 
^^■^  It  is  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
'^s*  The  hand  of  man  has  ceased  to  cultivate  those  smiling  hills  and 
'^ing  valleys.  The  boatman's  oar  no  longer  disturbs  the  water  in  the 
^re  renaote  gulfs,  which  consequently  putrify  in  marshes,  thus  doubling 
^e  which  already  cover  the  hills.  Hay  and  straw,  the  thistle  and  the 
^  "which  flourish  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  in  them,  rot  and  decay  where 
^y  spring  up.  This  is  the  only  cause  of  the  malaria,  the  name  of  which 
^^  and  in  the  Agro  Romano  frightens  and  drives  away  the  traveller. 
^  your  eye  now  upon  the  hordes  of  beggars  which  infest  the  towns  an4 
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villages  of  the  Roman  States ;  to  the  great  number  of  brigands  upon 
highways ;  to  the  multitudes  of  agricultural  day-labourers  who  overs 
the  little  country  places,  especially  of  Piceno,  and  who,  having  no  wod 
the  surrounding  land,  live  by  thieving  as  by  right,  and  dev€«tate  the  ne 
bouring  farms ;  and,  finally,  to  the  thousands  of  robust  men  who  swai 
dungeons,  without  trial,  on  mere  suspicion,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pd 
at  the  same  time  observe  this  lake  and  the  uncultivated  land  by  whie 
appearance  is  rendered  so  desolate,  and  you  will  easily  find  a  solation  t(! 
mystery  of  the  malaria,  and  discover  its  true  cause." 

Let  us  now  enter  Rome,  and  look  around  us.     We  will  not  look  i 
churches  ;  we  will  not  look  at  its  sculpture  and  pictures.     Discardisg  i 
logy  in  this  article,  and'  making  no  pretensions  to  taste  in  the  fine  art^ 
take  a  glance  at  its  streets.     Most  abominable!     Streets,  piazzas,  the i 
staircases  are  abominable.     The  reign  of  dirt  is  supreme  and  uniyersal 
Rome  be  the  most  holy  city  in  the  world,  she  is  certainly  the  filthiest  in 
polls  in  Christendom.     We  are  not  sure,  but  that  Constantinople  itself 
yield  the  palm  in  physical  impurity  to  Rome.     There  seems  a  natural 
nection  between  Romanism  and  uncleanness.     Papacy  has  an  instil 
abhorrence  of  soap  and  water,     Mark  how  she  worships  filth  in  the  p 
of  her  saints.     There  is  blessed  Joseph  of  Corleone.     "  This  saint  not 
never  washed  either  himself  or  his  table,  but  during  the  whole  of  his  ( 
chin  life  nourished  all  sorts  of  the  most  filthy  parasites  upon  his  pd 
gathering  up  with  paternal  solicitude  those  which  fell  from  him,  and  ns 
ing  them  amidst  their  fellows."     As  is  a  people,  so  are  its  gods.   ^ 
this  person  have  been  canonised,  and  been  numbered  among  the  aristcx 
of  heaven,  and  been  made  the  object  of  prayer,  had  he  not  renouDca 
dignity  of  a  man,  and  placed  himself  upon  a  level  with  swine  in  the  ^ 

The  number  of  brigands  that  infest  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  is 
blot  upon  the  Papacy.  Bands  of  robbers,  organised  under  a  chief,  hat 
existence  in  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  of  Paris,  of  Berlin,  of  YiennSi 
Romanism  be  the  true  religion,  if  Rome  be  the  most  holy  city  in  the  ^ 
if  the  Pope  be  the  infallible  representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  thesi 
tion  of  heaven  upon  both  his  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  how  do* 
happen,  that  nowhere  is  life  or  property  so  insecure  as  in  his  own  immed 
vicinity  ?  Assuming  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  are  souod,  this 
dark  problem,  and  its  solution  defies  the  astute  head  of  Wiseman.  H 
sore  puzzled  with  this  question  of  brigandage.  He  gives  several  expl 
tions  for  it.  At  one  time,  he  blames  the  mountains  for  harbouring  1 
robbers,  as  if  there  were  no  mountains  in  Scotland  or  in  S'witzerland. 
another  time,  he  accuses  the  forests  for  giving  them  shelter.  But  when 
woods  were  burnt  down  (thereby  increasing  the  malaria),  the  brigands  < 
not  disappear.  At  another  time,  he  ascribes  their  existence  to  the  di^or 
occasioned  by  public  revolutions,  when  the  fact  is  notorious  that  long  beii 
these  revolutions,  and  long  afler  them,  they  carried  on  their  niaran^ 
work.  So  absolutely  helpless  was  the  papal  government  under  Leo  Xi 
that  these  robbers  and  murderers  actually  received  pensions  from  • 
public  exchequer,  on  condition  that  their  depredations  should  cease,  i 
pension  was  about  L.4,  10s.  per  month.  A  bargain  was  made  betwet 
his  Holiness  and  the  bandits ;  and  "  the  evil,"  says  Wiseman,  "  was  p 
down."  He  adds,  that  "  men  used  to  be  pointed  out  in  Rome  who  had  ooi 
been  bandits,  but  were  then  leading  a  peaceful  and  industrious  life"  ^ 
vazzi  denies  that  their  lives  were  either  peaceful  or  industrious.  F^"^' 
them  died  in  their  beds.     "  Nine  of  them  out  of  ten  perished  ejther  by  ^ 
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of  their  companions,  or  by  the  executioner's  hand/'  He  affirms,  more- 
that  the  evil  was  not  put  down.  That  Gavazzi  is  right  here,  and 
nan  wrong,  cannot  be  disputed.  Borne  now,  as  ever,  is  infested  with 
brigands.  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  present 
F,  whose  father,  by  the  way,  was  a  bandit  by  birth  and  profession,  cannot 
ess  this  iniquity.  How  easily  is  Wiseman  refuted  by  stubborn  facts ! 
en  a  band  of  masked  brigands  in  October  last,  between  Ci^ita  Vecchia 
ome,  attacked  the  Ventura,  which  was  laden  with  a  most  Catholic  burden 
hops,  priests,  paladins,  perverts  or  proselytes,  both  from  America  and 
jid,  robbed  them  of  their  valuables,  and  beat  some  of  them  most  unde- 
r,  were  these  the  likenesses  of  brigands,  or  brigands  in  reality  f  Let 
nan  answer.  When  for 'the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  railroad  travel- 
3ut  a  few  months  ago,  brigands  attacked  the  train  between  Rome  and 
ati,  on  a  Sunday,  only  four  miles  distant  from  the  papal  metropolis, 
n  a  twinkling  relieved  several  hundred  aristocratic  excursionists  of 
jewellery  and  money,  were  these  the  shades  of  brigands,  or  brigands  in 
Uid  blood,  exercising  their  honest  calling  under  the  meridional  nose  of 
oliness  ?  Let  Wiseman  say."  What  a  singular  fact,  on  the  hypothesis 
he  papal  is  the  holy  apostolic  church !  Wherever  her  priests  do  most 
id,  there  do  brigands  most  abound.  Look  to  the  Papal  States.  Look 
«in.  Look  to  Mexico.  Are  we  to  bid  defiance  to  common  sense,  and 
^te  the  axiom  of  our  Bedeemer:  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
if  ^  ^  ^ 

«  XVI.,  the  las£  of  these  four  popes,  is  an  especial  favourite  of  Wise- 
He  is  the  perfect  example  of  a  Christian  pontiff:  of  singular 
cal  sagacity,  conspicuous  for  virtuous  conduct,  and  boundless  in  bis 
ties.  As  might  be  expected,  he  does  not  stand  so  high  in  the  estima- 
>f  Gavazzi.  And  here  we  are  disposed  to  take  the  side  of  the  Boman 
)t.  As  Protestants,  we  cannot  honour  the  man  who  denounced  the 
as  a  pestilence.  As  freemen,  we  can  have  little  sympathy  with  one  to 
1  a  free  press  was  a  nuisance,  and  who  carried  out  the  spy  system  to 
trnost  extremity  of  abuse.  As  friends  of  social  progress,  what  shall 
ly  of  the  head  of  a  state  who  systematically  denied  gas  and  railways  to 
ibjects  ?  These  are  facts  patent  to  all  f  and  we  need  no  recollections  of 
^sident  in  Home  to  confirm  them.  But  Gavazzi  declares,  that  this 
'table  pontiff  died  immensely  rich,  bequeathing  about  half  a  million  of 
Qoney  to  his  nephews.  He  affirms,  moreover,  that  his  intemperate  habits 
quite  notorious.  He  asserts,  in  addition,  that  a  beautiful  Venetian  was 
inistress  of  the  Pope,  lived  in  his  palace,  and  attended  him  in  all  his 
'6ys.  This  lady  was  the  wife  of  Gaetanino  Moroni,  the  Pope's  barber, 
ope's  counsellor,  and  the  Pope's  master.  Corruption  was  predominant 
3d  the  throne,  and  nothing  could  be  done  without  bribery.  Posts  were 
for  money ;  and  Justice  herself  was  set  up  to  the  highest  bidder, 
izzi  narrates  his  own  experience  : — "  When  I  was  sent  to  San  Severino 
regory  for  liberal  preaching,  my  friends  at  Rome,  persons  of  influence, 
connected  with  government,  proposed  to  me  to  obtain  my  immediate 
se  by  two  methods,  which  prove  the  double  corruption  of  the  Gregorian 
'ficate.  One  was  to  send  a  certain  number  of  gold  pistoles  to  Gaetanino ; 
Jther,  to  avail  myself  of  some  of  the  mistresses  of  the  Pope's  prelates, 
mals,  with  that  of  the  Pope  himself,  of  whom  they  sent  me  a  list.  My 
er  may  be  quite  assured  of  the  truth  of  what  I  write,  however  enor- 
8  It  may  appear.  With  the  exception  of  Lambruschini,  who  was  not 
^n  to  have  a  favourite,  the  list  sent  to  me  by  grave  and  influential 
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friends,  among  whom  was  a  colonel  in  tlie  pontifical  troops,  indicate 
name  the  concubines  of  all  the  prelates  and  cardinals  jirhose  mediation 
to  solicit,  in  order  to  obtain  mj  release.  As  an  exile  for  Italian  indq 
ence,  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  record,  that  I  scorned  both  the  proj 
methods,  and  preferred  to  remain  in  captivity  rather  than  obtain  mj 
dom  by  such  vile  instrumentality  :  an  antecedent  which  I  shall  nevQ 
to  follow  out." 

When  Gregory  died,  a  satire  appeared  upon  the  statue  of  Pasqd 
Home,  which  rather  confirms  the  opinion  of  our  author.     According 
caricature,  St  Peter  and  Gregory  are  on  the  road  to  Paradise.     The  j 
was  long ;  and  the  Pope,  an  old  man,  was  quite  exhausted.     How  is 
complains  to  Peter,  "  that  our  journey  is  so*  long  ?     I  did  not  know 
Paradise  was  so  far  from  the  Vatican."     St  Peter  replied,  "  If  yon 
allowed  the  construction  of  railways  and  steamers  in  your  state,  w 
have  arrived  there  long  ago.     But  now  you  must  stop  a  while  in  Purga 
Gregory  meets  his  fiiend  Daniel  O'Connel  in  Purgatory ;  and  aft«r 
pleting  the  prescribed  period  of  purification,  the  journey  to  Paradise 
sumed.     St  Peter  is  with  him  as  before.     Coming  in  sight  of  Paradi 
Pope  asked  St  Peter  why  the  angels  and  his  last  predecessors  in  thi 
chair  did  not  come  out  to  meet  him.     "  Dear  Gregory,"  replied  St 
"  as  for  the  popes,  there  are  few  of  them  in  heaven ;  and  the  new 
death  has  not  yet  reached  there,  as  it  would  have  done  if  you  hd 
Wished  telegraphs  and  granted  the  freedom  of  the  press."     When  the  Aj 
and  the  Pope  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Paradise,  St  Peter  asked  Grega 
his  key,  which  after  some  time  he  found,  and  handed  it  to  hini ;  but  it 
to  be  the  key  of  the  Pope's  wine  cellar.     St  Peter  was  admitted  witi 
gates,  but  Gregory  was  lost  among  the  fog.     These  pasquinades  reft 
common  opinion  at  Rome  as  to  pontifical  morals. 

The  death  of  Gregory  was  horrible.  It  was  generally  underst 
Rome  that  he  died  of  hunger.  How  this  should  happen  to  one  who, 
his  life,  is  worshipped  as  a  present  deity,  seems  almost  incredible. 
when  a  Pope  dies,  all  that  is  found  in  his  apartments  is  sealed  up,  an 
propriated  to  the  use  of  the  state.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  he  ii 
rently  drawing  near  his  latter  end,  there  is  a  general  scramble  for  the 
of  the  palace.  Servants,  and  relations,  and  favourites  are  breaking 
and  rummaging  drawers,  and  seizing  hold  of  whatever  valuables  c 
hand.  The  dying  pontiff  is  left  uncared  for ;  and  all  who  were 
flatter  him,  are  eager  to  obtain  for  themselves  as  much  of  the  plui 
possible.  If  we  remember  aright,  a  similar  scene  of  desertion 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  struggUng  with  death  in  his  palace  at  Vert 
All  was  confusion  ;  all  was  spoliation  ;  and  there  was  no  one  with  the 
monarch  when  his  last  breath  was  drawn.  So  completely  was  the  [ 
residence  stripped,  that  "  at  the  decease  of  Leo  XII.,  the  second  of  the 
popes^who  died  in  1823),  the  surgeons  who  embalmed  him  could  not 
sheet  in  which  to  wrap  his  body,  nor  a  towel  to  dry  their  hands,  but 
obliged  to  send  to  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  to  seek  those  indispeni 
articles.  Now,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  illness  of  Gregory  XM 
very  rapid,  did  not  continue  more  than  three  days,  and  his  death  was  apf 
bended  to  be  of  a  sudden  character,  it  will  be  seen  that  very  little  time 
allowed  for  carrying  off  from  the  Vatican  the  numerous  and  rich  spoili 
the  pontiff  thief;  and  it  will'  cause  no  surprise  that  domestics,  nepbe 
Gaetanino  and  Gaetanma  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  dying  man. 
tent  as  they  were  upon  securing  the  means  of  rendering  themselves  ricln 
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r  at  the  expense  and  in  spite  of  the  Pope,  who  meanwhile  was  tortured 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  cureed  the  net  and  ship  of  St  Peter,  which 
to  provide  him,  in  that  emergency,  even  with  one  poor  miserable  fish 
e  him  from  the  horrible  death  of  Ugolino/* 

is  an  unpleasant  task  thus  to  reveal  the  deformities  of  the  papal 
d;  but  the  work  must  be  done.  And  probably  the  war  now  com- 
3d  will  lead  to  a  truer  conception  of  the  condition  of  the  Papacy  than 
itherto  been  the  case,  and  show  how  fatal  it  is  to  all  social  and  political 
•yement.  Our  leading  statesmen  are  all  anxious,  for  reasons  which  to 
of  us  are  not  very  clear,  to  support  the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
which  is  afler  all  but  a  shadow,  were  it  not  that  it  is  made  the  pretext 
ery  form  of  evil.     Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.  Philo. 


WN  AND  CITY  MISSIONS  AND  MISSION  CHURCHES— THEIR 
MUTUAL  RELATION. 

rG,  in  a  former  paper,  viewed  separately  the  Town  and  City  Mission  and  the 
m  Church,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  rela- 
n  which  they  stand  towards  each  other.  It  is  not  because  the  City  Mission 
lilure  that  the  Mission  Church  has  become  necessary  :  it  is  because  the  former 
Acceeded.  Sinners  have  been  awakened,  and  led  to  seek  Christian  privileges ; 
lencethe  necessity  and  propriety  of  mission  churches,  in  which  they  may  obtain 
.  Men  may,  however,  expect  too  much  from  Town  and  City  Missions.  They 
t  the  hard  and  stony  nature  of  the  soil  they  have  to  cultivate,  and  look  for  crops 
m  and  too  abundant.  If  the  City  Mission  is  a  failure,  the  Gospel  itself  (we 
with  reverence)  is  a  failure  ;  and  every  good  cause  may  be  said,  for  the  same 
h  to  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  good  it  was  fitted  to  accomplish.  How  long 
le  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  been  preached  in  this  country  of  ours, 
et  how  few  give  unmistakeable  evidence  that  they  have  believed  the  report  ? 
dering  its  claims  on  mankind,  the  Gospel  ought  long  ago  to  have  had  the  ma- 
;  and  yet  has  not  the  world  still  a  large  preponderance,  even  in  our  own  country, 
I  we  delight  to  call  Christian?  If  the  ordinary  minister  have  ground  of  com- 
:>  that  comparatively  few  have  been  quickened  by  the  Word,  notwithstanding 
^perior  materiids  he  has  to  operate  on,  how  much  more  the  missionary,  whose 
lies  enturely  among  the  ignorant,  the  careless,  and  th^  vicious  ?  Many,  however, 
be  noble  triumphs  which  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  has  won,  even 
^  these  outcasts ;  and  no  one  who  knows  even  a  little  of  the  good  that  has  been 
>&plished  (the  most  carefully  prepared  and  accurate  statistical  tables  and  figures 
aever  reveal  it  all),  will  speak  slightingly  of  the  fruits  of  the  Town  and  City 
»n.  Why  have  not  these  fruits  been  more  abundant  ?  Not  because  the  agency 
il  adapted  to  its  purpose,  but  because  it  has  hitherto  been  weak  as  to  numbers, 
Supported  by  the  prayers  and  eflForts  of  professing  Christians.  "  What  are 
Jamong  somany?"  We  trust  and  believe  that  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
n  and  City  Missions  is  soon  to  commence,  and  that  a  voice  is  to  go  forth 
shall  awaken  the  Church  from  her  slumbers,  and  lead  many  of  God's  professing 
*e,  who  have  hitherto  neither  prayed,  nor  laboured,  nor  contributed  for  the  sal- 
>Q  of  the  perishing  heathen  around  them,  to  arise  and  strengthen  the  hands  of 
jaisalonaries,  and  take  part  in  this  great  work. 

oe  Town  and  City  Mission,  in  the  natural  order  of  thif  gs,  precedes  the  Mission 
^y^-  The  ground  being  stirred  and  prepared  by  the  missionary,  and  others 
^Jiig  along  with  him,  a  number  are  awakened,  and  brought  under  the  power  of 
truth.  Having  begun  to  feel  that  they  have  spiritual  wants,  the  Mission  Church 
irtunely  comes  in  as  a  channel  through  which  these  wants  may  be  suppliedL  A 
^cn  accordingly  is  planted.  At  first  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  join  it 
probably  resident  m  the  district  immediately  around ;  but  the  idea  of  bringing 
p  people  of  a  given  district  into  the  same  church,  placed  in  the  centre,  is  not 
h^  long  as  human  nature  remains  what.it  is,  to  be  fully  realised.     The  people 
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in  our  mission  districts,  although  poor,  are  men  of  like  passions  ^ith  oursi 
Thej  have  their  likings  and  dislikiDgs.     A  minister  attracts  and  repels  them,  1 
in  the  case  of  the  wealthier  and  better  educated  portion  of  the  community.  1 
variety  of  taste  is  of  God.     It  is  for  wise  and  gracious  purposes  that  He  has  sol 
us,  and  must  be  taken  into  calculation  in  our  plans.     To  shut  our  eyes  to  it, 
lose  sight  of  a  great  fact  in  the  constitution  of  man.     A  man  who,  like  his! 
loveth  the  gates  of  Zion,  will  not  always  go  to  the  nearest  church,  even  thoug 
Gospel  is  purely  and  faithfully  preached  in  it.     Again,  many  of  those  who  s 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  particular  church,  and  had  become  memben 
remove  to  a  distance ;   but  if  a  man  obtain  spiritual  good  from  the  mil 
he  becomes  attached  to  him  and  his  church,  and  will  generally  adhere  to  tlie 
whatever  part  of  the  city  he  may  afterwards  go.     This  will  take  place,  even  alt) 
another  Mission  Church  of  the  same  denomination  may  be  much  nearer  Iiis 
abode.     Hence  our  mission  churches,  in  a  very  few  years,  become,  in  this  re 
like  ordinary  churches.     The  minister  soon  finds  his  congregation  come  &oi 
parts  of  the  city.     As  his  church  fills,  his  time  is  occupied  in  visiting  his  scai 
flock,  and  it  soon  becomes  impossible  for  him  personally  to  do  much  for  the  | 
immediately  around  his  church.     The  members,  it  is  true,  are  regularly  orp 
into  Sabbath  school  teachers,  visitors,  and  tract  distributors  ;  but,  to  give  ful 
to  such  organisation,  it  is  necessary  that  a  missionary  also  should  be  there, 
every  movement,  and  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  people.     Here  again  comes  the 
and  City  Mission.     In  fact,  it  had  never  removed.    It  prepared  the  locality 
church,  and  now  it  gladly  accepts  the  members  of  that  church  as  fellow-labi 
and  seeks  to  bring  all  their  influences  to  bear  on  the  spiritual  welfare  of  thep 
around.     Is  there  a  mission  church  minister  who  would  not  gladly  hail  the  nffl 
ary,  and  account  him  a  true  yokefellow  in  such  a  work  ?    And  why  should  the 
sionary  be  merely  of  a  denomination,  and  not  also  of  the  Town  and  City  Misi 
Belonging  to  a  catholic  society,  he  may  not  proselytise  and  seek  to  advance  m 
nomination  at  the  expense  of  another.     His  grand  aim  and  eflbrt  is  to  brin^  i 
to  the  Saviour ;  and  is  not  this  the  very  end  and  object  of  the  Mission  Church? 
church  that  is  animated  by  this  Spirit — that  seeks  not  her  own,  but  the  thi 
Christ — ^is  the  one  most  likely  to  prosper.     The  Town  and  City  missionarjc 
proselytise ;  but  there  is  no  infringement  of  the  catholicity  of  his  principlesi 
pointing  the  man  who  desires  church  privileges  to  the  Mission  Church  at  Iiis 
door,  urging  on  him  the  propriety  of  his  availing  himself  of  it,  but  using  noni 
means  to  take  him  there, — ^giving  him,  in  fact,  his  own  choice.     We  have  no  ik 
that  the  Mission  Church,  with  a  catholic  agency  like  the  Town  and  City  ifji 
working  around  it,  will  be  sooner  filled  with  people  of  the  right  sort  than  it « 
be  if  it  were  under  the  influence  of  a  merely  sectarian  agency.     Catholicity,^ 
cheerful  smiling  countenance, — its  very  look  a  benediction, — ^like  the  blessed  S» 
Himself,  draws  all  men  towards  it ;  while  sectarianism,  with  its  narrow,  pinched 
tures,  and  eyes  looking  askance  on  everything  beyond  its  own  denomination,  n 
ally  repels.     This  catholicity  of  spirit  is  perfectly  consistent  with  an  enligH 
denominational  attachment.     It  only  requires  that  we  love  Christ  and  the  sahi 
of  souls  more  than  our  own  denomination. 

Let  the  friends  of  the  Town  and  City  Mission  hail  the  Mission  Church.  It 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  help  them.  From  the  very  first  they  conteinpl* 
bringing  men  to  the  Saviour,  and  then  uniting  them  to  the  church ;  and  the  U^ 
Church,  by  entering  their  districts,  imparts  firmness  and  consistence  to  their  effo 
Their  people,  if  draughted  over  to  regular  churches,  might  be  overlooked  amon? 
general  membership ;  but  here  is  a  church  which  makes  them  the  objects  of  its  p«^ 
care.  In  fact,  the  Missicyi  Church  is  in  the  district  like  a  plot  of  enclosed  grou 
into  which  those  plants  which  our  heavenly  Father  hath  planted,  and  which  ¥ 
up  under  the  labours  of  the  missionary  and  the  dew  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  mjj'^ 
transplanted  and  nourished  up  into  *•  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  1>^ 
that  He  may  be  glorified."  The  Town  and  City  Mission  brings  the  mw  lo^ 
church,  and  there  it  leaves  him,  going  back  into  the  wilderness  in  quest  of  other 
sheep,  that  it  may  bring  them  also  on  its  shoulders  rejoicing.  In  the  churcji 
man  receives  a  training  which  the  Town  and  City  Mission  was  never 
give.    It  may  be  viewed  as  a  school  for  the  alphabet  of  religion ;  while 
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;h  is  a  higber  school,  where  God  has  ^ven  "  pastors  and  teachers  for  the  per- 
g  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
t;  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
1,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 
lan  taken  into  the  working  committees  of  the  church,  and  led  to  exert  himself 
e  good  of  others,  has  his  powers  of  heart  and  soul  strengthened,  his  gifts  and 
i  nourished  and  increased.  He  gives  for  the  support  of  ordinances,  and  begins 
I  that  he  is  a  man,  even  as  others.  This,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  true  way  to 
ihose  who  have  sunk  into  poverty  and  degradation.  It  is  not  by  doing  everything 
em ;  for  that  would  only  pauperise  them  still  more,  rendering  them  abject  in 
and  proving  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing.  We  must  take  them  by  the  hand, 
kindly  to  them,  help  them  over  the  first  difficulties,  and,  by  slow  degrees,  get 
to  use  their  own  powers.  This  is  God's  way  of  working.  He  could  do  every- 
for  us  if  He  chose — feed  and  clothe  our  bodies,  and  fill  our  minds  with  know- 
without  any  exertion  on  our  part ;  but,  instead  of  this,  He  gives  us  powers, 
equires  that  we  use  them.  If  we  exert  them  they  increase  ;  for  "  to  him  that 
shall  be  given."  If  we  do  not,  we  lose  them :  "  From  him  that  hath  not 
)e  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have."  You  cannot  teach  a  man  to 
)y  carrying  him  on  your  back.  If  his  limbs  have  become  torpid,  you  take  his 
encourage  him  on,  and  gradually  his  powers  return,  and  he  is  able  to  stand 
;  own  legs.  This  training  the  Mission  Church  is  better  fitted  to  give  than  the 
and  City  Mission. 

mn  Churches  are  necessarily  denominational.  However  catholic  they  may  be 
lit,  they  must  stand  connected  with  one  section  or  other  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Qot  well,  then,  they  should  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  broad  catholic  so> 
I  like  the  Town  and  City  Mission,  where  men  of  all  denominations  meet  together 
s  direction  of  affairs,  contribute  to  a  common  fund,  work  alongside  of  each 
as  Christian  missionaries,  seeking  the  good  of  the  working  classes  ?  It  is  be- 
the  power  of  any  one  denomination  to  provide  for  all  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
ties.  By  itself,  any  one  denomination  is  weak  for  so  great  a  work ;  but  all  the 
eHcal  denominations  united  would,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  bring  a  power  to 
hat  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  immense  good.  In  our  Town  and  City 
)ns  they  have  a  centre  of  union  prepared  for  them,  entering  which  they  will 
bat,  without  compromising  one  of  their  denominational  tenets,  they  have  ample 
for  the  fullest  exercise  of  all  their  powers,  both  of  head  and  heart,  in  devising 
i&rrying  out  schemes  for  the  general  good.  How  amazing  would  be  the  effect 
ch  a  union!  The  very  sight  of  such  love  and  brotherhood  among  different 
oinations  would  powerfully  affect  the  hearts  of  the  world,  and  lead  them  to 
'e  m  Jesus.  Our  cities  would  be  thoroughly  mapped  out ;  not  a  spot  would  be 
wked;  one  portion  would  not  be  overdone,  and  another  neglected.  Salvation 
a  come  to  every  house,  in  offer  at  least,  and  to  many,  we  may  trust,  in  power 
eality.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  effort  would  arise  Mission  Churches  at  conve- 
distances,  in  suitable  localities,  like  places  of  refuge,  in  which  those  who  were 
ened  might  find  shelter  and  refreshment,  and  then  go  forth  as  labourers  in  the 
great  cause.  The  Town  and  City  Mission  is  a  truly  territorial  system.  It 
*  to  the  same  streets  and  houses,  whoever  may  inhabit  them.  The  district  is 
down,  and  the  missionary,  and  those  who  aid  him,  confine  their  labours  to  it. 
inhabitants  may  shift,  but  they  do  not  follow  them ;  they  leave  them  to  the 
onary  into  whose  district  they  may  go.  The  Mission  Church  cannot,  as  to  its 
oers  and  adherents,  remain  strictly  territorial.  In  a  short  time  they  come  from 
cut  localities,  and  the  minister  must  go  after  them.  The  church  itself,  indeed, 
«  as  a  light  in  a  dark  place,  and  the  members  exert  themselves  on  the  district 
^d  it  for  the  good  of  those  who  live  there.  But  are  not  many  of  the  members 
w  older  congregations  doing  the  same,  although  in  some  instances  the  district 
l^ich  they  labour  may  lie  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  church  ?  ^  And  what  is 
^vent  the  Mission  Church  uniting  with  the  Town  and  City  Mission  in  the  work, 
'« same  way  as  not  a  few  of  these  older  congregations  have  long  been  doing  ? 
le  Town  and  City  Mission,  then,  and  the  Mission  Church,  while  under  separate 
dements,  are  exactly  fitted  to  each  other.  The  City  Mission  cannot  effect  all 
Sood  it  is  fitted  to  accomplish  without  the  Mission  Church,  and  the  Mission 
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Church  cannot  succeed  without  the  City  Mission,  or  a  similar  separate  orgama 
of  its  own,  which,  being  isolated  and  alone,  can  hardly  be  so  effective  as  it  woul 
linked  to  other  evangelical  denominations,  through  its  connection  with  the  Toi 
City  Mission. 

Let  this  system  of  Town  and  City  Missions  and  ^fission  Churches  be  applii 
every  dty,  town,  and  village,  if  necessary,  in  Great  Britain,  and,  by  the  help  of  i 
we  shall  regenerate  our  country.  Sin,  which  brings  weakness  and  reproach  bol 
individuals  and  nations — ungominess,  intemperance,  and  other  vices,  which  at 
sent  so  extensively  prevail  among  the  worknag  classes,  threatoiing  to  sap  the ^ 
foundations  of  all  morality  and  religion,  and  which,  if  left  unchecked,  would  at  m 
tant  day  involve  us  in  a  Reign  of  Terror,  like  that  which  desolated  infidel  Fn 
will  be  uprooted  and  destroyed.  Righteousness,  which  alone  truly  ennobles 
exalts,  would  widely  prevail.  Our  people  would  rise  to  a  measure  of  freedom  i 
no  civil  government,  however  kind  and  wise,  and  no  Act  of  Parliament,  can 
bestow.  *^  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free,  and  all  are  slayes  besi 
Great  Britain  regenerated — what  a  power  for  good  I  Her  fleets,  her  annifSj 
commerce,  which  at  present  too. often  carry  drunkenness  and  debauchery  to&i 
shores,  would  bear  a  sweet  odour  of  the  name  of  Christ.  Instead  of  weakenii^ 
marring  the  work  of  the  missionary,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  would,  bj  coi 
and  pure  conduct,  commend  <<^the  faith  they  once  destroyed."  Our  people,  at 
with  God,  at  peace  with  themselves,  at  peaee  with  one  another,  would  use 
effort  to  advance  in  other  lands  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  Great  B 
would  reach  a  still  higher  eminence  as  the  great  peace-maker  among  all 
Contentment  would  dwell  in  every  heart,  and  our  beloved  Queen  would  reign  w 
free,  loyal,  virtuous,  and  happy  people.     <*  The  Lord  hasten  it  in  His  time." 


THE  RUINED  HOUSE. 


(from  the  MOBTELLABIA.  op  PLAUTUS.      I.  2 — ^PHUiOLACHES  SOLILOQUISES. 

Man  in  his  birth^  methinks,  resembles  most 
A  new-built  house :  and  thus  my  point  1  prove : — 

When  first  a  goodly  house  is  finished  o% 
Well  found,  and  by  the  square,,  without,  within, 
We  laud  the  builder  and  approve  his  work ; 
Nay,  some  adopt  the  plan,  and  build  the  like 
At  their  own  cost,  and  grudge  not  much  the  price. 

Then  enters  in  a  tenant,  fbul  and  lazy  I 
With  a  slow  family,  unclean,  inactive ; 
And  so  a  curse  falls  down  upon  the  house. 
Being  a  good  thing  ill  administered. — 
For  thereupon  this  happens :  tempests  come. 
Shattering  the  tiles  and  gutters ;  whereupon 
The  heedless  master  negatives  repairs — 
Comes  rain,  to  wash  the  walls  and  soak  the  floors 
And  rOt  and  dry-rot  mar  the  joiner's  work. 
Thus  do  the  household  comforts  melt  away, 
Not  by  the  builder's  fault.     Perhaps  a  patch 
Is  here  and  there  let  in,  at  small  expense, 
Stopgaps  to  fend  or  smooth  the  course  of  things : 
Too  late  I     The  roof  is  gone — the  walls  in  ruins, 
And  the  whole  work  is  to  be  done  anew. 

This  is  the  case  I  make  about  the  house. 
And  now,  to  bring  out  my  analogv : — 

First,  parents  form  and  build  their  children's  minds, 
Lay  the  foundations  soundly,  and  rear  up 
The  walls  and  bulwarks  solidly  and  squarely  ; 
Expense  incurred  they  count  not  as  expense. 
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Sparing  no  pains,  nor  trouble,  nor  themselves, 
So  that  both  good  in  use,  and  well  to  show 
Before  the  world,  their  offspring  may  grow  up. 
They  school  them,  teach  them  manners,  letters,  laws, 
And  by  the  sweat  of  brain  and  brow  they  strive 
To  mould  them  into  models  and  ensamples ; — 
Then,  when  upon  the  world  they  needs  must  go. 
The  parents  fit  them  out  and  find  them  friends, 
Masters  and  Patrons.— So  much  for  the  Builders. 
Life's  battle  is  begui^:  and  oh  !  too  oft, 
The  first  campaign  or  skirmish  is  enough 
To  dash  the  anxious  labour  of  long  years. 

I,  while  I  was  among  the  Builders*  hands, 
Was  frugal  and  well-principled  and  true ; 
But  when  I  took  the  mastery  of  myself, 
Straightway  the  labour  of  the  work  was  lost. 
There  came  down  laziness,  that  was  my  tempest. 
Bringing  along  a  storm  of  sleet  and  hail — 
That  sapped  my  modesty  and  virtuous  will. 
Stripped  me  of  good  and  clothed  in  habits  bad, 
Which  I  took  little  heed  to  mend  or  alter. 
Then  passion  showered  her  rain  into  my  heart. 
Soaked  through  my  breast  and  softened  all  my  soul. 
Till  fortune,  faith,  and  fame,  virtue  and  truth 
And  honour  fled — and  bad,  through  use,  became 
Still  worse  and  worse.     And  truly,  now  I  think 
The  fabric  is  corrupt ;  nor  can  I  mend 
Or  patch  my  ruins,  or  prevent  their  fall — 
Down  they  must  go,  down  top-stone  and  foundation; 
Nor  can  there  any  help  in  man  be  found. 
My  heart  ^ches  when  I  see  what  I  am  now 
And  what  I  was.    Never  was  better  youth 
More  earnest  in  his  studies,  sports,  and  games — 
Serene  in  youthful  innocence  I  lived ; 
My  self-denial  and  energy  a  glass 
For  others :  and  even  wise  men  from  my  lips 
Sought  lessons  for  their  lives. 

Now  am  I  naught. 
And  have  myself  to  thank  for  what  I  am. 


N.  B 


Mm  nf  Mm  ^tthliratinni 


ISTOLOGT    OP    THE    OlD  TESTAMENT, 

D  A  Commentary  on  the  Messianic 
iEDicTioNs.  By  E.  W.  Hengsten- 
■Ro,  Br  and  Prof,  of  Theol.  in  Berlin. 
>ur  Vols.  8vo. 

Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
'bearing  of  the  Old  Testament  upon 
inaracter  and  work  of  the  Saviour  is  a 
ect  of  vast  importance,  whether  as  re- 
ts the  evidence  of  Christianity,  or  the 
nature  of  its  doctrines.  Grotius, 
oorch,  Hammond,  and  others,  have 
"7  been  able  to  find  any  passage  in 
'Ss  and  the  prophets,  which  they  can 
^rd  as  directly  prophetical  of  the  Mes- 
^"  Cjrotius  sees  nothing  of  Christ  even 
^OL.  HI.  NO.  VI.,  NEW  SERIES. 


in  Isaiah.  Now  this  is  a  view  which  would 
go  far  to  overturn  the  claims  of  the  Gospel 
to  be  received  as  a  revelation ;  for  it  would 
charge  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  with 
having  falsely  and  deceitfully  employed 
ancient  oracles  in  support  of  their  own 
pretensions.  No  positive  evidence  ground- 
ed upon  miracles  could  set  aside  the  ar- 
gument against  the  honesty  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  which  would  be  sup- 
plied by  their  wilful  perversion  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures. 

But,  while  some  have  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme of  excluding  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment nearly  all  prophetical  reference  to 
the  Saviour,  others  have  been  guilty  of  the 
N 
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hardly  less  dangerous  arror  of  finding 
Christ  in  every  prophecy,  and  even  in  every 
narrative  of  the  most  ordinary  events.  By 
the  help  of  a  lively  imagination,  and  actu- 
ated no  douht  hy  the  idea  that  they  were 
doing  good  service  to  the  caose  of  religion, 
they  have  striven  to  give  a  spiritna!  signi- 
ficancy  to  almost  every  passage,  by  making 
it  prophetical  or  typical,  in  some  way  or 
other,  of  the  great  Messiah.  The  simplest 
narratives  have  thns  been  allegorised  into 
evangelical  troths.  Confession^  have  been 
wrong  from  passages,  stretched  upon  the 
rack  of  a  perverse  ingenuity,  which,  if  left 
to  utter  their  own  meaning  without  con- 
straint, would  have  spoken  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent strain.  This  practice  of  forcing 
every  Old  Testament  passage  to  speak 
with  the  tongue  of  an  apostle  or  an  evan- 
gelist, is  highly  pernicious.  It  tends  to  un- 
settle altogether  the  meaning  of  Scripture. 
It  makes  readers  dissatisfied  with  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  Divine  record,  and 
sets  them  a  hunting  after  something  more 
recondite.  And  it  has  a  most  disastrous 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
really  desirous  of  solid  evidence  in  support 
of  whatever  views  they  adopt ;  for  when 
they  perceive  that  some  passages  are  ad- 
duced in  senses  alien  to  their  obvious 
meaning,  they  are  tempted  to  doubt  even 
the  unambiguous  statements  of  others.  A 
weak  argument  is  not  merely  labour  lost, 
but  it  throws  the  suspicion  of  similar 
weakness  over  other  arguments,  which,  if 
they  had  stood  alone,  would  have  carried 
immediate  conviction  to  the  mind. 

A  sound  Christology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  of  unspeakable  value,  as  furnish- 
ing the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  both  portions  of  the  Sacred  Vol- 
ume. Hengstenberg*s  Christology  possesses 
more  of  the  requisites  of  such  a  work  than 
any  other  similar  production.  It  traverses 
the  whole  field  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
and  selects  for  detailed  comment  those 
passages  of  which  it  can  be  shown,  without 
any  undue  compulsion,  that  they  do  fore- 
tell the  advent  and  character  of  the  great 
Kedeemer.  The  substance,  therefore,  of 
the  work  consists  of  expositions  of  all  the 
Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  author  may  have  decided 
against  the  Messianic  reference  of  some 
passages,  which  really  were  entitled  to  a 
place  in  his  collection,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  has  exhibited  the  great  mass 
of  ancient  testimonies  on  the  subject. 
And  with  regard  to  every  passage  which 
he  admits  into  his  magnificent  array  of 
witnesses,  he  is  most  careful  not  to  assume 
its  claims  on  slight  grounds,  but  subjects 
it  to  most  searching  scrutiny.  In  some 
cases,  he  rejects  the  evidence  of  passages 
which  have  been  very  generaUy  applied  to 


.-n, 


the  Messiah  by  evangelical  exposb 
With  respect,  for  example,  to  *'  the  D« 
of  all  nations,"  mentioned  by  Haggai,i 
of  which  phrase  Chladenius  says  thai 
Messianic  interpretation  was  "  comou 
fere  omnium  interpretum  ac  fimiii 
sententia,"  Hengstenberg  decides,  foil 
ing  the  course  previously  indicated  by  I 
vin,  that  it  does  not  point  to  Christ  it 
but  designates  the  vidnable  possession 
the  nations  brought  as  offerings  to 
house  of  God.  In  defence  of  this  vi( 
is  argued  that  the  word  translated 
sire"  always  means  beauty,  and  that 
verb  rendered  ^'  shall  come  "  is  not  ' 
lar,  but  plural.  There  is  much  foia 
these  considerations;  and  one  thing ati 
is  obvious  from  this  exposition,  that 
all  his  desire  to  find  the  Messiah  ii 
Old  Testament,  the  author  was  detei 
to  select  only  proo£i  that  seemed  ind 
able. 

Hengstenberg's  volames  are  singi 
valuable  as  a  refutation  of  theriei 
Bationalists,  whose  leading  principle 
exclude  from  the  Old  Testament  alli 
euce  to  the  Messiah.  Their  argui 
with  respect  to  such  passages  as  the 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  seveDtji 
of  Daniel,  and  others,  are  subjected 
most  thorough  and  rigid  examination, 
the  folly  of  them  is  exposed  with  sni 
ing  power.  It  has  been  very  coi 
since  the  closing  quarter  of  last  ca 
to  understand  ^  the  man  of  sorroi 
graphically  depicted  by  Isaiah,  as  ( 
nating  either  the  Jewish  people  as  an 
or  the  pious  portion  of  them,  or  the 
of  prophets ;  but  it  is  here  demonstii 
by  irrefragable  arguments  that  the  u« 
interpretation,  which  exhibits  a  suf 
Messiah  as  predicted  hy  the  prophet, 
only  one  that  is  consistent  either  witk 
terms  of  the  passage  itself,  or  witi 
teachings  of  our  Lord  and  His  ape 
With  respect,  too,  to  the  seventy  ^« 
Daniel,  great  efforts  have  been  m* 
show  that  the  period  is  an  indefiniti 
as  also  that  the  "anointed  one"ii 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  or  Alem^^ 
some  other  person  than  the  Messiah; 
the  groundless  character  of  these  not 
is  exposed  at  great  length,  and  the  pass 
is  shown  to  admit  of  no  satisfactory 
planation,  but  that  which  refers  it  to 
Messiah,  cut  off"  for  the  sins  of  thepf^ 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  ^* 
are  some  valuable  dissertations  wiin 
gard  to  the  importance  of  the  Messai 
predictions,  and  the  nature  of  prophecj 
general.  And  it  is  shown  that,  altioo 
it  be  in  the  New  Testament  where  tiKj 
vinity  of  the  Saviour  is  most  fttqce" 
and  explicitly  announced,  yet  there  i 
also  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  p 
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indubitable  proofs  of -this  great  doc- 
which  stands  so  intimately  connected 
the  efficacy  of  the  expiatory  snfTer* 
)f  tlie  Son  of  God.  In  short,  Heng- 
ug's  Christology  must  be  hailed  as  a 
worL  Its  o^ect  is  to  defend  the 
mce  delivered  nnto  the  saints;  and  it 
Ds,  with  profound  learning,  and  skil- 
td  jast  argnmentation,  the  cause  uf 
elical  tmth.  The  Messrs  Clark  have 
red  an  important  service  to  the  Brit- 
blic  by  including  this  work  in  their 
)le  series.  The  translation,  too,  is 
reditably  executed. 

Chubch  in  Heaven:  A  Sermon 
iched  on  the  occasion  of  the  Death 
tfrs  Douglas  of  Kennoway,  by  the 
.  J.  C.  Jackson,  Colinsburgh. 

Edinburgh:  W.  OUphant  and  Go. 
ATc  read  this  discourse  with  much 
16.  It  is  sound  in  doctrine,  elegant 
letnre,  and  earnest  and  practical  in 
le.  Perhaps  the  method  is  not  in  all 
A&vhat  a  strictly  logical  mind  would 
>Te  oi;  but  it  embraces  all  the  points 
e  passage ;  and  the  illustration  of 
isnataral  and  beautiful — often  gra- 
ly  striking.    The  discourse  is  one 

will  amply  reward  perusal,  and  as 
re  cordially  recommend  it. 

BiooHAPHiBS.  By  G.  Ma cc ttlloch, 
bor  of  "  Profession  and  Practice." 
t  James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  21,  Bemers  Street 
1868. 

tempers  and  lives  of  men,"  savs  the 
3118  Andrew  Fuller,  "  are  books  for 
u  people  to  read ;  and  they  will 
hem,  even  though  they  should  read 
ig  else."  The  study  of  biography  is 
:e  pleasing,  instructive,  and  stimn- 
.  Oar  sympathies  are  awakened  in 
Bplating  the  most  memorable  inci- 
IQ  the  lives  of  our  fellow-men,  and 
»y  in  which  they  conducted  them- 
amid  the  Tarious  emergencies  of 
Dortal  career.  Whether  the  person 
It  under  our  notice  be  distinguished 
linent  virtues  or  for  flagrant  vices, 
not  fail  to  be  instructed  by  observing 
ips  by  which  the  one  attained  his 


lofty  elevation,  and  the  other  sunk  down 
into  the  depths  of  irretrievable  ruin.  The 
suiTey  of  the  one  excites  emulation,  and 
prompts  to  diligence  and  activity;  while 
the  survey  of  the  other  exerts  a  salatary 
influence,  in  teaching  us  to  avoid  those 
rocks  and  quicksands  on  which  his  frail 
bark  was  shattered  and  broken  to  pieces. 

In  the  Sacred  Volume  we  are  introduced, 
as  it  were,  to  a  picture  gallery  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  who  ever  adorned  the  annals 
of  history.  The  inspired  writers  frequently 
give  us  much  insight  into  their  characters 
by  a  single  touch  of  their  pencil,  and  por- 
tray with  wonderful  accuracy  and  precision. 
Their  fidelity  can  be  always  relied  upon ; 
for,  while  many  biographers  err  greatly,  by 
way  either  of  exaggeration  or  concealment, 
and  shock  our  sensibilities  by  presenting 
to  our  view  a  faultless  monster^  the  sacred 
writers  do  not  hesitate  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  frailties  as  well  as  the 
excellencies  of  the  greatest  and  best  of 
men. 

In  the  little  Tolume  named  above  the 
author  omits  the  leading  scriptural  charac- 
ters, and  confines  his  attention  solely  to 
those  of  minor  description,  such  as  Jabez, 
Caleb,  Barnabas,  Demas.  Six  of  them  are 
selected  from  the  Old,  and  six  from  the 
New  Testament.  Though  the'subjects  are 
treated  briefly,  and  furnish  us,  so  to  speak, 
with  mere  photographs,  yet  they  are  handled 
in  a  very  interesting  and  forcible  manner, 
evincing  much  sound  Judgment  and  dis- 
crimination and  tact.  He  vigorously  seizes 
the  prominent  traits  of  each  individual's 
character,  and,  availinghimself  of  the  short 
notices  of  the  sacred  writers,  brings  out 
their  meaning  in  such  a  graphic  and  striking 
way  as  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  sustain 
the  interest  of  the  reader.  We  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  warm  spirit  of 
vital  piety  breathing  through  his  pages, 
and  with  the  practical  way  in  which  lie 
handles  his  topics  in  bringing  them  to  bear 
upon  the  details  of  ordinary  life.  Highly 
as  we  spoke  of  the  auth6r*s  former  volume, 
on  "Profession  and  Practice,"  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  this  is  the  more  able 
and  interesting  production  of  the  two,  and 
that  it  will  be  more  generally  rfclished  by 
the  mass  of  readers. 


fvtliginitB  SEtElligBDiB,— /nrngi 


KBWVOUNDLAND. 


eligious  eondition  of  our  colonies 
Iways  claim  from  us  a  superior  feel- 
interest,  from  the  higher  degree  of 
sibility  resting   upon   the  mother 


country ;  and  especially  those  colonies 
which  are  less  able  and  less  fitted  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  moral  wants.  New- 
foundland is  purely  a  mercantile  colony, 
having  no  attraction  but  its  fisheries.  ^  Its 
climate  is  uncomfortable;  its  soil  Httle 
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fitted  for  cultivation ;  and  a  great  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  island  is  yet  unex- 
plored.     It  is  only  its  coasts  that  are 
planted  with  small    groups  of  settlers ; 
usually  in  very  temporary  habitations ; 
many  of  them  withdrawing  during  winter 
to  return  for  the  months  of  summer.    The 
island  is  triangular  in  shape,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  area  of  England  and  Wales ; 
it  western  side  being  about  300  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence.    One  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Indians  is  believed 
to  be  entirely  extinct ;  in  the  interior  of 
the  southern  districts  considerable  num- 
bers of  another  tribe  still  remain.    The 
Wesleyan  Missionaiy  Society  has  inter- 
ested itself  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
scattered  settlers  or  summer  visitants  along 
the  rude  coasts  of  this  island,  and  appears 
to  have  a  large  number  of  adherents  among 
them,  although  it  is  but  rarely  that  any 
regular  missionary  is  able  to  visit  them. 
The  chairman  of  their  Newfoundland  dis- 
trict had,  in  August  last,  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
which  is  most  out  of  the  way,  and  can  re- 
ceive least  help.    A  free  passage  was  kindly 
offered  him  in  a  government  vessel,  which 
had  been  engaged  and  fitted  up  for  con- 
veying the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
his  northern  circuit,  which  he  visits  once 
a  year,  occupying  about  two  months  in  the 
journey.    The  judge,  officers,  and  lawyers 
hare  to  live  on  board  most  of  the  time  of 
their  absence.    He  conducted  service  on 
board  during  the  voyage.    At  Swillingate 
they  have  a  minister  stationed,  who  also 
visits  some  neighbouring  places  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  year.    Here  the  chairman, 
Mr  Daniel,  preached  to  an  attentive  and 
devout  congregation,  whose  demeanour  re- 
minded him  of  some  of  their  English  con- 
gregations at  home.    They  have  a  new 
chapel  in  the  course  of  erection,  which  they 
expect  to  have  completed  in  the  course  of 
next  year.    He  visited  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  at  Green  Bay,  under  the 
care  of  the  minister  just  referred  to.    In 
Black  Island  there  is  a  population  of  474, 
of  whom  268  are  Wesleyans.    They  have 
a  moderately  sized  chapel,  and  are  a  lively, 
thriving  society.      As  it  is   seldom  the 
minister  can  visit  them,  one  of  the  leaders 
reads  a  sermon  every  Lord's  day,  and  they 
conduct    prayer-meetings    among    them- 
selves.   They  are  extremely  anxious  for 
regular  services  and  the  pastoral  oversight 
of  a  minister.    It  was  exceedingly  pleasing 
to  observe  the  attention  and  deep  feeling 
evinced  by  them  under  the  Word.    At  the 
close  of  the  evening  service  a   prayer- 
meeting  was  held ;    and   seldom  had  it 
been  his  privilege  to  listen  to  prayers  more 
intelligent,   fervent,   and   powerful,  than 
they  had  at  this  prayer-meeting.    He  pro- 


ceeded in  a  boat,  under  thick  rain, 

with  a  heavy  sea,  to  a  group  of  i^ 

called  Little  Bay  Islands,  about  I 

miles  distant ;    reaching  it  about  i 

F.M.  And,  after  the  tiding  exercises i 

day,  cold  and  wet,  and  almost  exlm 

he  did  not  feel  very  competent  for  | 

service;   but  here  he  was  among i 

people  who  very  seldom  see  tbe  fad 

Christian  minister,  and  preach  be: 

though  the  hour  was  late.  He  felt  it 

affecting  to  hear  these  people  talk  ( 

ministerial  and  educational  priyatii 

which  they  were  subject.    From  ti 

proceeded  in  his  boat  to  Triton  Hu 

aroupd  which  a  few  families  are  A 

to  whom  ministerial  visits  are  exU 

rare.    They  have  no  school  for  thei 

tion  of  their  children  ;  audit  wasd 

ing  to  find  how  few  could  read.  1 

senting  a  tract  to  a  mother,  to  a  f^ 

the  children,  the  same  reply  wai 

"  We  cannot  read,  sir."    And  thei 

not  solitary  cases,  but  numerous  i 

small  out-hari)our8.     The  peopled 

ceedingly  hospitable,   and  showed 

every  kindness.    Proceeding  n«t 

ing  to  another  island,  they  receiw 

the  people  a  kind  welcome.  Qi 

population  of  128,   112  were  Wa 

They  had,  in  the  central  part  of  thi 

a  rude  erection  of  round  sticLsfl 

with  bark-rinds,  which  they  call  i 

in  which  they  worship  eveiy  Loi 

He  felt  very  much  freedom  and  p 

preaching  in  this  humble  erectic 

early  as  seven  in  the  morning  the] 

were  to  be  seen  wending  their  way  I 

house  of  prayer ;  everything  gaTel 

the  worship  of  God  during  their  si 

site  was  selected  for  a  new  chapel, 

minister's  residence,   when  reqniii 

subscription  paper  was  opened  i 

support  of  a  Wesleyan  minister,  wIm 

and  the  people  manifested  a  doU 

in  this  prospective  effort.    The  a 

tions  ninged  from  L.5  to  L.20.  0( 

who  put  down  L.5,  said,  "  If  thatf 

do,  sir,  I  will  make  mine  L.7."  ^ 

who  put  down  L.3,  would,  If^^ 

give  L.5.    He  expected  that  the  IL^:, 

completed,  would  not  be  far  from 

At  another  station  more  than  I  «* 

been  subscribed  for  the  same  p^ 

He  asks  two  additional  ministers 

Bay,  next  year ;  adding,  that  a  fiD«i 

for  missionary  labour   this  colonr 

not  present.     The  entire  popiiI«|J 

Newfoundland  was,  in  1836,  aboTe:? 

but  it  has  been  more  recently  stj" 

above  96,000.     And  the  amount  of 

gious   destitution  among  the  tboifl 

of  these  scattered  colonists,  mavb«« 

conceived. 
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ESSIQUIBO. 

is  the  western  division  of  British 
la ;  taking  its  name  from  the  large 
which,  passing  through  it,  falls  into 
tlantic,  hy  an  estaaiy  of  considerahle 
,  The  population  is  chiefly  negro 
idian ;  the  whites  being  few  in  niim- 
The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
cently  stationed  in  it  a  missionary, 
brewsbury,  who,  in  one  or  two  late 
unications,  narrates  his  commencing 
rs,  and  gives  a  statement  of  what 
r  to  be  his  prospects.  He  was  kindly 
ed  by  the  manager  of  the  estate 
t  he  was  to  be  located ;  and,  on  the 
labbath,  had  an  audience  of  from  300 
0,  and  also  addressed  the  classes. 
Sabbath  he  had  large  and  attentive 
egatioDs,  morning  and  evening ;  and 
iabbath  school  in  the  afternoon,  for 
\  tbere  was  a  great  lack  of  teachers. 
}  missionary  labours  he  took  in  several 
ibouring  places ;  visiting  them  in 
amid  many  inconveniences  from 
her  and  roads.  He  dispensed  to  them 
i^ces,  and  took  measures  to  have 
afonned,  by  little  and  little,  into  class- 
tings.  He  visited  some  of  the  Coolies, 
m  been  imported  on  the  principle  of 
labour,  and  found  them  in  a  deplor- 
atate  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
f  of  them  spoke  English  very  well. 
'  of  tbem  promised  to  send  their  child- 
»  school,  and  one  or  two  Said  they 
d  attend  the  semce.  Their  great 
^al  was  being  held,  in  which,  for  three 
ttr  days,  they  paraded  the  roads  about 
istate,  with  miniature  temples,  made 
amboos,  and  of  different  sizes  and 
88;  each  containing  an  idol,  which 
have  been  for  some  time  busy  cou- 
nting. On  the  last  day  of  these  cere- 
«8  they  buried  their  idols  in  some 
ej  spot,  and  having  broken  up  their 
pies,  threw  them  into  the  water.    He 


spoke  to  them  of  the  vanity  of  their  idols ; 
but  without  carrying  conviction.  Some 
referred  him  to  the  practice  of  the  Bomish 
Charch,  which  had  its  images  and  proces- 
sions, and  remarked  that  these  were 
Englishmen.  Inquiring  if  they  could 
read,  he  found  they  could  read  the  Bible, 
if  they  had  it  in  their  own  language,  bat  not 
in  English.  He  took  measures  to  procure 
Bibles  for  them,  through  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  was  successful. 
Mr  Shrewsbury  was  soon  after  visited  with 
an  attack  of  fever,  which  was  then  very  pre- 
valent throughout  the  colony,  but  passed 
through  it  without  severity.  Speedily  in- 
dividuals began  to  come  forward,  express- 
ing their  desire  to  give  their  hearts  to  God, 
and  to  be  united  in  church-fellowship. 
After  due  trial,  he  received  such  as  were 
approved,  and  exhorted  them  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  heart  religion,  and  also  to  be 
diligent  in 'prayer  and  effort  for  the  salva- 
tion of  others.  Mrs  Shrewsbury,  also, 
with  a  zeal  becoming  the  wife  of  a  mis- 
sionary, endeavoured  to  instruct  a  class  of 
elderly  females,  which  she  had  formed,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Conference  Catechism ; 
reading  also  to  them  concerning  the  facts 
of  Scripture,  and  interspersing  her  read- 
ing with  remarks  and  observations  ex- 
planatory and  applicatory.  In  some  there 
was  found  a  disposition  to  hear  and  receive 
the  word ;  in  others  the  greatest  apathy 
and  indifference  to  spiritual  things.  Be- 
sides the  black  population,  among  whom 
chiefly  he  has  to  labour,  and  the  Coolies, 
there  are  also  hundreds  of  Portuguese  in 
the  colony,  who  are  only  influenced  by  the 
Romish  priesthood.  But  he  proposes  to 
acquaint  himself  with  both  the  Coolie  and 
the  Portuguese  language,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  convey  some  degree  of  truth  to 
these  neglected  ones,  which  the  Lord  the 
Spirit  would  doubtless  accompany  with  His 
"^  blessing. 


Snttlligtiitt.— ^ttihi  :^rj8lit(teriatt  Cjmrilf. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 


s  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
TT-t!^^^  in  the  Synod  House,  Queen 
'5  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
^ay.  The  Rev.  Dr  Peddie,  the  retiring 
lerator,  preached  the  opening/ sermon  from 
ijin  Ixxxv.  6— "Wilt  thou  not  revive  us 
^'  The  meeting  having  beenconsti- 
-a  m  the  usual  way,  the  Synod  proceeded' 
wie  election  of  a  moderator.  The  Rev. 
S  p  P^^'  Fala,-and  the  Rev.  Dr  James 
J  '  C^Hipbelton,  were  severally  proposed 
a  seconded  as  candidates  for  the  moderator's 


chair,  and  a  vote  having  been  taken,  Dr  Boyd 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  SYNOD'S  ROLL. 

The  following  changes  affecting  the  roll  of 
ministers  were  reported  to  have  taken  place 
since  the  Synod's  meeting  in  May  1858 : — 

Removed  by  Death. — John  M'Gilchrist,  Edin- 
burgh, May  15,  1868;  A.  0.  Beattie,  D.D., 
M.D.,  Glasgow,  June  10;  Matthew  Beattie, 
Dunscore,  June  23 ;  David  Allison,  Stuartfield, 
July  7 ;  Gavin  Strutheirs,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  July 
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11 ;  John  Peden,  Berwick,  July  11 ;  WilUam 
Smith,  Bannockbum,  August  14 ;  John  Rus- 
sell, Bucklyvie,  September  5;  Robert  Watt, 
Aberlady,  October  8;  John  Brown,  D.D., 
Edinburgh,  October  13;  James  Henderson, 
D.D.,  Galashiels, Novembers;  William Nicol, 
D.D.,  Jedburgh,  December  28;  Thomas 
Stevenson,  Edinburgh,  April  3,  1859 ;  David 
Hay,  Largo,  April  9 ;  James  Law,  Kirkcaldy, 
May  5. 

Charges  Demttted— Joseph  Leckie,  Muir- 
ton,  Jime  8,  1858 ;  David  Paterson,  collegiate 
charge,  Chapel  Street,  Berwick,  June  8;  Jameg 
R.  Scott,  Creetown,  June  15;  Hamilton  M. 
Macgill,  Montrose  Street,  Glasgow,  June  22 ; 
Robert  T.  Walker,  Chahners  Street,  Dunferm- 
line, August  10;  George  Barlas,  Auchter- 
muchty.  East,  September  28 ;  David  Barclay, 
Leitholm,  Octo.ber  19;  James  Henderson, 
Duntocher,  December  14;  William  Ritchie, 
Senior,  collegiate  charge.  Chapel  Street,  Ber- 
wick, May  9,  1859.  Messrs  Paterson,  Leckie, 
Barclay,  and  Ritchie  demitted  in  consequence 
of  _bad  health ;  Mr  Scott  with  the  view  of 
g)ing  out  as  a  missionary  to  Canada ;  Messrs 
Henderson  and  Walker,  as  missionaries  to 
Australia;  Mr  Macgill  having  accepted  the 
office  of  Home  Secretary  to  the  Synod ;  and 
Mr  Barlas,  in  consequence  of  divisions  in  his 
congregation. 

Inducted.— John  Thompson,  M.  A.,  fromWest 
Calder  to  Craven  Rooms,  Birkenhead,  August 
28,  1858 ;  A.  M'Farlane,  D.D.,  from  Falkirk 
(East),  to  Greenock,  Nicholson  Street,  March 
16 ;  David  Young,  from  Milnathort  to  Montrose 
Street,  Glasgow,  March  22 ;  Peter  M'Farlane, 
J  B.A.,  foimerly  of  Broomgate  Church,  Lanark, 
to  collegiate  charge,  Rothesay,  November  2. 

Probationers  Ordained.— Wmi&m  Calvert, 
North  Berwick,  May  18,  1858 :  Henry  Miller, 
Carlisle,  June  3;  Robert  Anderson,  Ceres 
(West),  July  28 ;  John  M'Luckie,  Broomgate, 
Lanark,  August  4;  Alexander  Aikman,  Muck- 
hart,  August  5 ;  David  Hay,  Largo,  August 
10;  Walter  Chisholm,  Springbum,  August 
31 ;  Thomas  M'Ewan,  Potterrow,  Edinburgh, 
September  21 ;  J.  P.  Alexander,  East  Linton, 
October  19;  William  Salmond,  North  Shields, 
NovemberlO ;  John  Henshelwood,  A.  M.,  Had- 
dington (East),  November  19 ;  James  Henry, 
Stuartfield,  December  16 ;  Thomas  Campbell, 
West  Hartlepool,  December  21 ;  John  Clark, 
Urr,  December  23;  JohnM'Nab,  Johnshaven, 
February  23,  1859 ;  Hugh  L.  Niven,  Forfar, 
February  24;  Henry  Angus,  junior,  A.M., 
Sunderland,  March  2 ;  Hugh  Wallace,  Kendal, 
March  29 ;  Robert  S.  Paterson,  Burray,  Ork- 
ney, April  20 ;  Isaac  Salkinson,  ordained  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Jews,  November  8 ;  and 
Thomas  Rosie,  as  a  missionary  to  Bombav. 
November  24.  ^ 


NEW  CONGREGATIONS. 

Stomoway,  Lewis,  formed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow,  August  10, 1858 ;  Dalbeattie, 
^  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  October  6 ; 
Kilmalcohn,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and 
Greenock,  October  14;  Montrose,  Castle  Street, 
received  from  Free  Church,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Arbroath,  December  "7.  ■ 


CORRESPONDING  MKMBEBS. 

The^  following  ministers,  being  pi« 
were  invited  to  sit  as  corre8pon(Sne:  i 
hen:  Rev.  Dr  P.  Monod,  Paris;  R«v.Ji 
Elinslie,  missionary.  Grand  Caymanas 
H.  M.  Waddell,  Calabar;  Eev.  Pro* 
Brummelkamp  and  Rev.  Professor  Vaa 
zen,  of  the  Secession  Church,  Hollani 

THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  JOHN  BR0W3; 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Renton,  Kelso,  ai 
mittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  specii 
cord,  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  expra 
of  the  Synod's  sense  of  the  loss  it  has  sasti 
injthe  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Brdwn,  D.D, 
for  twenty-four  years,  filled  the  chair  of 
getical  Theology.  The  committee,! 
consisted  of  Mr  Benton,  Dr  Peddle,  DrB 
son,  Dr  Eadie,  and  Dr  Lindsay,  after! 
gave  in  the  draft  of  minute,  which  the£ 
adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  put  on  recc 
follows : — "  The  Synod  records  the  deep 
it  entertains  of  the  loss  which  the  Sp- -d 
Church  at  large  has  sustained  in  the  deal 
John  Brown.  His  unequivocal  piety  as  a  i 
tian,  his  eminence  as  a  preacher,  his  dM 
as  a  pastor,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  coa 
tion  of  amiable  and  faithful  qualities 
distinguished  him  in  tlje  domestic  and] 
relations  of  life,  and  the  enlightened  an 
sistent  principles  and  spirit  which  maifa 
discharge  of  the  jpublic  duties  of  a  Cb 
citizen,  it  is  sufficient  here  simply  to  m 
His  special  relation  to  this  Synod  was  ti 
Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology.  To  h 
belonged  the  initiation  in  Scotland  of  tl 
posal  for  a  separate  chair  in  that  depri 
and  of  the  extended  scheme  of  pi-ofessoJ 
struction  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  a 
by  the  Synod  twenty-five  years  ago.  i 
to  be  the  first  occupant  of  the  new  and  id 
ant  office,  he  filled  it  for  a  quarter  of  i 
tury  with  distinguished  credit  to  himself,. 
to  bis  students,  and  satisfaction  to  the  Cki 
It  is  matter  for  devout  gratitude  to  theft 
of  Mercies  that  Dr  Brown  was  enabled,  fe 
long  a  period,  to  fulfill  and  adorn  the  oft 
a  Theological  Professor,  and  for  mere 
double  that  period,  the  office  of  a  Christii 
nister ;  and  that  the  advantages  of  his 
attainments  as  a  scholar  and  divine,  and  i 
most  assiduous  studies  and  mature  red«( 
were  not  confined  to  the  students  who  enj 
his  prelections,  nor  to  the  congregation  fl 
numbers  and  stedfastness  testified  their 
preciation  of  his  gifts,  but  are  preserre-i 
diffused  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  CLnit 
in  that  series  of  volumes,  so  numerous  ani 
rapid  in  their  succession,  which  he  puMiiij 
in  his  later  years,  and  which  constitate 
most  extensive  and  valuable  contribution 
the  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Wordwla 
has  everbeen  furnished  by  any  Scotch  diviJ* 

ANNUAL  MISStONART  MEETIXa. 

The  usual  Synodical  missionary  meet^ 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  in  the  Ms^ 
Hall,  Dr  Boyd,  the  Moderator  of  the  SnK<" 
presiding.  Special  prayer  for  the  success  i 
Missions  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  JaIne^  ^^ 
ling,  Aberdeen. 


ILL. 
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3  Hev.  H.  M.  Macoill  read  the  report  of 
[ome  Missions  far  the  past  year.  The 
ittee  had  aided  90  congregations  by 
^menting  the  stipends  of  their  ministers. 

congregations  comprised  a  membenship 
3.  The  accessions  to  their  number  had 
L046,  and  the  removals  736,  leaving  a 
)f  310.    The  aggregate  attendance  at 

worship  in  these  churches  was  12,000, 
lis  number  would  give  an  average  of  52 
ing  each  church  for  every  40  on  the 
union  roll.  These  congregations  had 
bnted  for  the  support  of  ordinances 
;  themselves  L.8041,  and  for  missionary 
^nevolent  puiposes  L.922 ;  an  aggregate 

which  exhibited  steady  progress  in 
ian  liberality.  The  average  contribU' 
T  each  communicant  was  208.  In  these 
irches  there  were  108  Sabbath  flKshools, 
atended  by  671  teachers,  the  number  of 

being  4567.  There  were,  besides,  84 
ced  classes,  attended  by  1192  young 
u  of  both  sexes.  The  number  of 
bing  stations  in  which  the  ministers  of 
90  churches  occasionally  preached  num- 

247.  There  were  62  congregnitions 
I  had  been  handed  over  to  them  oy  the 
nitteefor  the  Better  Support  of  the  Gospel 
Btry,  and  these  comprised  a  membership 
)^06.  There  had  been  968  accessions  to 
it&zid  776  removals,  leaving  a  gain  of  187 
bns.  These  62  congregations  had  raised 
b  support  of  ordinances  among  them- 
s,  L.8809,  and  for  missionary  and  bene- 
t  objects,  L.818,  yielding  altogether  an 
ge  contribution  of  188.  6d.  for  each  com- 
cuit.  These  62  congregations  had  con- 
i  with  them  85  Sabbath  schools,  with 
etchers,  and  attended  by  4696  scholars. 
\  ^ere,  besides,  63  advanced  classes^ 
led  by  1282  young  persons.  The 
oiiig  stations  occasionally  benefited  by 
anisters  of  these  churches  numbered  101. 
^152  congregations  had  an  attendance 
,»92.  They  had  received  accessions  to 
ttent  of  2009,  and  sustained  losses,  1612 ; 
Bpon  the  whole  the  gain  was  497  mem- 

They  had  raised. for  ordinary  purposes 
tWlj  and  for  missionary  and  benevolent 
wes,  L.1740-in  all,  L.18,592.  It  further 
lied  that  in  immediate  connection  with 

churches  there  were  9268  Sabbath 
»w,  taught  by  1237  teachers  in  188 
>^;  and  that  in  no  less  than  147  ad- 
^  classes  2474  young  persons  at  the 
«t  period  of  their  lives  were  receiving 
•tian  education.  848  preaching  stations 
OiOTe  or  less  frequently  favoured  with 
*^bing  of  the  Gospel  by  those  ministers 
tt  the  grants  of  the  Synod  were  helping 
stain  in  spheres  where  their  labours  were 
'atively  required. 

»  Kev.  Dr  Somebville  read  an  outline 
w  report  on  Foreign  Missions.  These 
«>M  embraced  CanaS,,  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
ualabar,  Caffraria,  Australia  (Victoria  and 
*We),  and  Southern  India,  in  addition  to 
ions  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  at 
jy8,  Hamburg,  and  Aleppo — the  mission 
^  purpose  at  Leipsic  having  been  aban- 
^  The  New  Year's  Offering  of  young 
ons,  m  aid  of  a  new  mission  to  Northern 


India,  had  amounted  to  the  sum  of  L.2500i, 
anfd  it  was  intended  by  the  Foreign  Board 
forthwith  to  establish  mission  stations  at 
Ajmere  and  Beawar  as  the  commencement  of 
operations  in  this  new 'field  of  labour.  In 
furtherance  of  continental  evangelisation, 
grants  of  L.200  had  been  allocated  to  the 
Belgian  Missionaiy-  Church;  L.500  to  the 
United  Evangelical  Churches  in  France;  and 
L.450  to  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva. 
Irrespective  of  Canada  and  Australia,  the 
foreign  missionary  or^nisation  of  the  Church 
comprised  35  ordained  missionaries,  65  cate-^ 
chists  and  teachers — ^forming  altogether  « 
mission  agency  of  100  educated  and  devoted 
persons,  which  would  be  greatly  increased  by 
taking  into  account  the  valuable  and  import- 
ant services  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  in 
the  various  fields.  With  the  exception  of  Old 
Calabar,  no  breach  had  occurred  in  any  of  the 
missions.  The  agents  of  the  Church  had  all 
been  sustained  in  health,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
season^s  labour  were  in  many  respects  more 
gratifying  than  those  detailed  in  any  report 
which  it  had  been  the  privilege  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  present  to  the  Church  previously. 

Mr  James  Peddie,  W.S.,  Treasurer,  then 
read  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  from 
May  1857  to  May  1858.  The  income  for 
Home  Missions  was  L.6188,  bein^  an  increase 
of  L.590, 10s.  dd.,  as  compared  with  last  year; 
and  for  Foreign  Missions,  L.20,448,  10s.  8d., 
being  an  increase  on  last  year  of  L.6221, 178. 
7d — or  a  total  increase  on  both  funds  of 
L.6812, 15s.  8d.  The  total  receipts  from  May 
last  amounted  to  L.26,636 — a  krger  sum  by 
several  thousands  than  he  (Mr  Peddie)  had 
ever  acknowledged  in  one  year  since  he  at- 
sumed  the  office  of  treasurer.  The  sum  con- 
tributed for  the  new  mission  in  India  alone 
was  L.d046 ;  but  leaving  these  contributions 
out  of  view,  during  the  year  1858-9,  a  larger 
sum  by  L.2266  had  been  raised  for  mission 
purposes  than  in  any  previous  year— so  that 
the  Church  entered  upon  its  tnission  to  India 
under  very  prosperous  circumstances.  The 
expenditure  for  the  Home  Fimd  had  been 
L.6263,  2s.  2d. — ^being  L.74,  lis.  in  excess  of 
the  receipts;  and  the  expenditure  for  the 
Foreign  Fund  amounted  to  L.17,286,— a  sum 
which,  although  less  by  L.3162,  5s.  lid.  than 
the  whole  receipts,  exceeded  the  income  by 
L.1883, 16s.  lid.,  if  the  contributions  for  India 
(upon  which  mission  scarcely  anything  had 
yet  been  expended)  were  kept,  out  of  view. 

The  Eev.  Dr  J.  Mubrat  Mitchell,  mis- 
sionary of  the  Free  Church,  Bombay,  then 
delivered  the  following  address,  on  "  The 
Claims  of  India  as  a  mission  field" : — He  be- 
gan by  saying,  it  gave  him  .verv  great  plea- 
sure to  take  part  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind — 
a  meeting  so  large  and  in  every  way  influen- 
tial. The  pleasure  was  enhanced  by  his  being 
a  missionary  of  the  Free  Church.  He  was 
delighted  thus  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
which  was  about  to  proceed  to  India.  It  was 
but  the  commencement  of  a  brotherly  inter- 
course between  the  missions,  which,  he  doubt-  ' 
ed  not,  would  in  Indift  become  so  close  and 
frequent  that  they  would  rather  look  like 
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branches  of  the  same  mission  than  ^presen- 
tatives  of  different  churches.  The  subject  on 
which  he  had  been  asked  to  speak  was  the 
claims  of  India  as  a  mission  field.  Certainly 
these  claims  were  exceedingly  strong — he 
could  conceive  none  stronger.  He  could,  in  the 
time  allotted  him,  only  indicate  rather  than 
explain  them ;  yet  the  barest  mention  of  cer- 
tain facts  would  convince  all  present  that 
the  claims  of  India  were  overwhelming. 
Think,  first,  continued  Dr  Mitchell,  of  the 
immense  population  of  that  great  country, 
or  great  continent  rather.  The  population 
is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lions, but  the  best  informed  men  reckon 
it  at  least  two  hundred  millions.  And,  if 
peace  be  mercifully  given  and  improvement 
go  on  in  India,  that  vast  population  will  no 
doubt  rapidly  increase.  Wars  have  hitherto 
kept  it  down ;  for,  during  the  last  thousand 
years,  India  has  hardly  tasted  the  blessings  of 
peace.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghizni  her  history  is  chiefly  a  record  of  inva- 
sion, and  conflict,  and  carnage.  Then,  again, 
India  is  hardly  half  cultivated — ^her  resources 
are  not  half  developed ;  immense  tracts  are 
now  almost  deserts,  which,  when  our  facilities 
for  irrigation  are  fully  taken  advantage  of, 
will  be  transferred  into  gardens.  With  good 
management  you  can  get  water — ^you  always 
have  that  potent  sun — and  with  the  two  com- 
bined you  can  draw  a  fabuloiis  increase  from 
the  bosom  of  that  smiling  land.  Herein,  if  I 
mistake  not,  India  differs  from  China,  in  that 
China  contains  an  overcrowded  population, 
while  India  might  easily  see  her  population 
doubled.  Now  this  is  one  strong  claim.  It 
is  sad  to  see  thousands  perish  ;  it  is  sadder  to 
see  millions.  But  from  some  cause  or  other 
this  claim  has  not  been  properly  recognised. 
Another  consideration  is,  that  India  is  open — 
you  can  traverse  its  length  and  breadth,  and 
everywhere  preach  the  Gospel.  If  I  preach 
in  Arabia  the  Mohammedans  will  cut  the  in- 
fidel down,  and  think  they  do  God  high  ser- 
vice. So  in  Persia — so  in  all  Mohammedan 
countries,  except  Turkey.  But  in  India, 
under  the  banner  of  our  country,  we  can 
preach  the  name  of  Christ  alike  to  Moham- 
medans, aiid  Hindoos,  and  Parsees — to  men 
of  every  race  anc^  creed ;  and  everywhere  the 
message  will  receive  attention,  if  not  welcome. 
Because  India  is  thus  open  and  thus  inviting, 
missionaries  come  to  it  from  Germany  and 
America  in  considerable  numbers ;  but  on  us, 
as  Britons,  India  has  a  special  claim.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  British  domimons.  Its  inhabitants 
are.  our  fellow-subjects.  God  holds  us  respon- 
sible, in  a  way  in  which  He  does  not  hold 
'America  or  Germany  responsible,  for  the  well- 
being  of  that  great  Eastern  land.  We  dare 
not  ignore  nor  trifle  with  this  claim — this  duty. 
Heaven,  at  all  events,  is  in  earnest ;  and  re- 
cent events  in  India  have  testified  what  is,  in 
God's  esteem,  the  magnitude  of  our  responsi- 
bility, and,  alas!  the  magnitude  of  our  guilt. 
For  these,  and  other  reasons  that  might  be 
given,  there  cannot  be  a  more  important  field 
of  missionary  exertion  than  India ;  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  has  done  well — 
has  only  done  a  plain  and  palpable  duty — ^in 
resolving  to  commence  a  mission  there.    And 


it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  also 
wisely  and  well  in  your  selection  of  the 
portion  of  India  which  i^  to  be  your  nui 
field.     Certainly,  all  things  considered 
could  not  have  hit  upon  a  better ;  I  don! 
you  could  have  hit  on  one  so  good  as  ' 
pital  of  Bajpootana.     I  shall  only  be  repci 
what  has  been  well  stated  in  your  Mii ' 
Record^  if  I  enumerate  the  claims  and 
tages  of  Ajmere  and  its  neighbourhood. 
situation  is  comparatively  healthy :  the 
pulation  numerous;  the  destitution  ven 
Then  as  to  the  character  of  the  people. 
Rajpoots,  from  whgm  the  country  taka 
name,  are  the  most  martial  and  'chird 
race  in  India — worthy  to  be  (what  their 
implies)  the  "sons  of  Kings."    One 
rather  labour    (other    things   being 
among  a  manly,  spirited,  and  energetic  pe 
than  among  races  enslaved  and  trodden' 
with  all  the  life  crushed  out  of  them. 
again,  you  have  in  Bajpootana  a  mostini 
ing  tribe  of  aborigines — the  Mairs— witli 
history  I  perceive  Dr  Somerville  isa 
well  acquainted.     The  exertions  of  (J 
Dixon  for  the  civilization  of  this  racehai 
signally  successful ;  and  I  cannot  but  \^q 
the  labours  of  your  missionaries  for 
evangelisation  may  be   equally  so! 
attention  than  ever  is  now  directed 
India  to  these  rude  mountain  races 
is  proved  that,  having  no  systematise^ 
and  worship,  they  receive  the  Gospel 
most  part,  far  sooner  than  the  more  cii 
inhabitante  of  the  plains,  who  have  ^^ 
the  enchanted  cup  of  Hinduism  or  ] 
medanism.    May  your  mission  be  bl 
God  to  do  among  the  Mail's  what  the( 
missionaries  are  doing  among  the  t> 
Chota  Nagpore,  and  the  American  i 
aries  among  the  Karens  in  Burmah! 
ought  to  make  a  special  reference  to  fia 
convulsion  in  India.     All  the  consider 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  as  pi 
India  to  be  a  most  important  and  id' 
field  of  effort,  applied  before  the  mutiny  1 
out ;  ,and  now  that  this  tremendous ' 
has  (Jome,  the  evangelisation  of  India 
upon  us  in  a  far  higher  aspect  and  more 
manding  attitude  than  ever.    On  oneir 
will  not  dwell,  simply  because  I  believei 
believing  man  fully  admits  its  truth; 
that  God  has  had  a  controversy  with  f 
our  conduct  in  India.    He  has  smiita 
oh,  let  us  not  compel  Him  to  inflict  a  i^ 
stunning  blow !   Let  us  "  hear  the  ^ord 
who  hath  appointed  it;"  let  us  "<io^ 
meet  for  repentance."    But,  passing  fn?n 
solemn  thought,  let  us  ask— What  has  thei 
awful  conviSsion  done  to  accelerate  or 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  India. 
great  result  has  been  this— the  mind  of 
has  been  shaken  out  of  that  torpor,  that  ^ 
like  sleep  in  which  it  lay,'  as  if  entrance^ 
best,  India  was  like  a  man  under  the  p^'^ 
opium — drugged  and  stupified.   ^^JJ'^i 
in  vain ;  when  you  had  done  your  »*J'^ 
glazed  eye  turned  heavily  upon  you,  aQ^^ 
saw  that  your  words  were  not  felt,  not  f 
understood.     But  now   India  has  f  i^ 
from  end  to  end,  as  with  an  earthq^ 


the  awakened  sleeper  cries  out, 
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hat  means  it?  Now,  pouf  into  his 
[  ear  the  words  of  tmtb.  and  life — for 
16  golden  opportunity  for  which  you 
has  come.  Then,  again,  the  utter  dis- 
ire  of  the  mutineers  arrests  the  atten- 
all  India ;  and  earnestly  the  question 
d  in  ten  thousand  homesteads,  Why, 
I  all  this  ?  Now,  should  one  chase  a 
ad,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight  ? 
t  was  literally  the  case  in  India.  You 
smember  that  an  imperilled  Eastern 
was,  through  God's  grace,  secured 
-at  least,  the  tide  of  war  was  fairly 
—by  the  gallant  handful  of  troops  in 
>efore  succour  had  arrived*  from  Britain. 
trust,  ascribe  all  this  to  the  interposi- 
an  Almighty  arm ;  and  so  the  inhabi- 
f  India  feel  themselves  constrained  to 
ou  know  how  powerfuUy  the  principle 
lism  sways  the  mind  of  all  Mohamme- 
Every  missionary  from  Turkey  tells 
t  in  that  country  the  Mohammedans 
)  that  the  battle  with  Christianity  is 
lost ;  they  are  ready  to  fold  their  arms 
)air,  and,  with  the  usual  exclamation, 
Akhbar  (God  is  great),  submit  to  the 
unchangeable  decree.  In  India  they  do 
6t  so  utterly  despair  of  the  future  of 
;  Wt  they  are  full  of  astonishment  and 
ty,  and  eagerly  inquire  why  Heaven  is 
£t  them.  Ana  the  Hindoos  see  in  the 
ph  of  Britain  only  a  new  part  of  what 
rf  them  have  for  some  years  been  ready 
rfess,  that  Hindooism  is  doomed;  that 
?wjdit  in  Bombay  expressed  it)  Hindoo- 
sick,  nigh  unto  death,  and  the  utmost 
kill  and  medicine  can  accomplish  is  to 
>ne  for  a  few  days  its  inevitable  fate. 
'  is,  said  Dr  M.,  another  consideration  of 
f  affecting  kind.  What  has  been  the 
of  the  awful  sufferings  of  Christians  in 
and  of  the  martyrdom  of  not  a  few  ? 
forcibly  reminded  now  of  the  words 
f.  I  not  unfrequently  heard  from  the 
a  dear  friend  now  in  glorj, — an  Ame- 
missionary  in  Bombay, — "  We  must 
■ay  for  persecution,"  said  he,  "  but  I  be- 
Jhat  if  God  were  pleased  to  send  it,  it 
[tend  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
ion  of  the  Gospel  in  India."  Similarly 
» noble-hearted  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
>aary,  who  herself  fell  in  the  massacre 
«^pore : — "  I  sometimes  think,"  said  she, 
the  Lord' might  accomplish  more  good 
dia  by  our  death  than  we  could  by  our 
\  lives  ;^  and  if  so.  His  will  be  done !" 
in  God's  high  sovereignty  that  time  of 
persecution  came,  and  in  a  chariot  of 
>t  a  few  of  His  people  were  carried  into 
n.  Aye,  and  the  Indian  Church  has 
I  through  the  flames  as  only  a  true  and 
[  church  could  have  done.  "  Unshaken, 
'«ced,  unterrified;"  faithful  amid  all 
8  and  all  agonies,  the  feeble  Indian 
"^h  has  astonished  its  enemies — asto- 
fl  even  its  friends.  It  is  the  doing  of 
^ord;  and  to  Him  be  all  the  glory. 
«^n  doubt  that  in  India,  as  elsewhere, 
lood  of  the  martyrs  will  be  the  seed  of  the 
1  j^^®^  before  these  events,  India 
^  land  of  almost  sacred  interest,  because 
^e  tears  of  so  many  of  God's  saints  that 


had  been  shed  upon  it  as  they  wept  over  its 
spiritual  woes,  and  toiled  and  wrestled  in 
agony  for  its  conversion,  and  because  also  of 
the  precious  dust  of  so  many  of  them  which 
it  holds  in  keeping.  But  it  is  peculiarly  con- 
secrated now,  since  it  has  been  watered  with 
the  blood  of  martyrs ;  and  our  faith  takes  pos- 
session of  it  as  one  of  the  fairest  i)ortions  of 
the  Bedeemer's  heritage.  Let  a  new  era  in 
the  missionary  enterprise  commence  from  this 
time;  let  a  great  outburst  of  feeling  mark  the 
day  like  that  which  so  ennobled  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  and  speedily  gave 
birth  to  so  many  of  the  great  evangelistic 
societies.  Especially,  let  us  labour  for  that 
great  eastern  land— so  wonderfully  given  us, 
so  wonderfully  kept  for  us.  And  that  mag- 
nificent land,  so  long  estranged  from  God  and 
truth,  shall,  ere  long,  like  the  prodigal  son, 
come  unto  herself,  and  like  him,  too,  casting 
from  her  the  husks  fit  only  for  swine  to  eat, 
of  those  abominable  idolatries  and  daring  phi- 
losophies, which  she  has  sought  for  countless 
generations  to  feed  her  som  upon,  she  will 
arise  and  come  unto  her  Father.  And  then 
the  regenerating  and  rejoicing  East  shall  meet 
in  love  and  fellowship  with  the  West;  and 
thus  at  length,  after  ages  of  estrangement  and 
hostility,  the  East  and  West,  loth  one  in 
Christ,  shall  bow  together  as  brethren  at  the 
footstool  of  their  common  Father. 

The  MoDBRATOK,  amidst  great  applause, 
tendered  to  Dr  Mitchell  the  thanks  of  the 
Synod  for  his  eloquent  and  encouraging  ad- 
dress. 

The  Eev.  James  Elmslie,  missionary  from 
the  Grand  Caymanas,  next  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing address,  on  "  The  Work  of  the  Lord 
in  the  Grand  Caymanas."  He  said,  it  is  now 
more  than  twenty- one  years  since  I  left  Scot- 
land as  a  missionary  teacher  for  the  West  In- 
dies, in  connection  with  the  United  Associate 
Synod,  during  which  time  many  changes 
have  taken  place.  Many  who  had  only  en- 
tered upon  their  labours  were  called  homo 
from  the  field  to  receive  their  reward,  while 
some,  to  all^human  appearance,  less  qualified, 
have  been  left  to  help  forward  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  Great  changes  have  also  taken  place 
in  the  mission  field ;  many  places  which  were 
barren  and  unfruitful  have  become  fruitful, 
like  a  well-watered  garden,  or  like  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  When  I  left 
Scotland  I  went  to  Jamaica,  and  was  located 
in  a  small  town  called  Green  Island,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island.  I  laboured  there  for 
nearly  nine  prears.  Mr  Aird,  my  successor, 
wrote  sometune  after  he  was  settled  that 
my  labours  were  not  in  vain.  The  way  I 
came  to  be  sent  to  the  Grand  Caymanas  was 
this.  The  Eev.  William  Niven,  missionary 
at  Stirling,  Westmoreland,  went  to  Scotland. 
On  his  way  home  he  passed  by  this  island  on 
the  Lord's  day.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
came  out  to  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
various  articles  to  the  ship's  crew.  Mr  Niven, 
deeply  impressed  with  their  depraved  condi- 
tion, resolved,  in  his  own  mind,  if  God  was 
pleased  to  carry  him  home  in  safety  to  his 
native  land,  he  would  represent  their  fearfiil 
condition  to  the  Board  of  Missions.  He  did 
so ;  and  the  Board  authorised  him  to  procure 
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a  missionary  teacher,  promising  to  pay  his 
salary.  When  Mr  Niven  return^  to  Jamaica, 
he  represented  to  the  presbytery  what  he  had 
done,  and  asked  if  any  of  them  would  go  to 
that  place.  I  said  I  will  go.  He  accepted  of 
me,  and  appointed  one  of  the  members  to 
loose  me  from  my  charge;  and  they  also 
appointed  Mr  Niven  to  engage  a  vessel  to  go 
with  us  to  that  place  and  see  us  settled,  and 
report  to  the  presbytery  when  he  return- 
ed. When  we  arrived,  there  were  only  two 
black  men  that  bade  us  welcome.  Some  said 
that  they  did  not  want  any  black  coats. 
They  took  advantage  of  us  almost  in  every 
way.  They  fired  into  our  house  with  guns 
or  pistols ;  and  threw  stones  into  our  hall 
among  the  children.  They  have  clinched 
their  nsts  in  my  face,  and  cursed  me  so  much, 
that  they  said  they  had  not  another  curse  to 
give.  One  even  struck  my  eldest  son,  that 
his  face  was  much  swollen.  Their  moral 
condition  was  truly  awful ;  they  were  much 
^ven  to  drunkenness  and  uncleanness,  swear- 
ing, Sabbath  breaking,  indeed  Sabbath  was 
the  chief  day  of  carousing,  and  drunkenness, 
fishing,  fowling,  dancing,  and  they  had  a 
public  sale  on  the  Lord's  day.  After  my 
arrival  Mr  Niven  remained  upon  the  island 
with  us  for  about  three  weeks ;  he  left  on  the 
6th  October.  After  he  went  to  sea  there  arose 
one  of  the  most  awful  storms  ever  witiiessed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  It  lasted 
about  four  days.  During  this  fearful  storm 
the  vessel  in  which  Mr  Niven  embarked  was 
lost,  and  all  on  board  perished.  Though  his 
body  lies  buried  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  he  has  gone  to  a  better 
country  than  this.  Jesus  says,  "he  that 
saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth 
his  life  for  My  sake  and  the  Gospel  shall  find 
it."  For  about  two  years  the  Gospel  had  but 
little  effect  among  them.  Mr  Wood,  our 
school  teacher,  came  to  me  one  day  alid  gave 
up  his  charge,  and  said,  they  were  so  bad,  he 
would  teach  them  no  longer.  I  replied,  the 
more  wicked  the  more  need ;  if  they  had  been 
all  good  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
us  coming  so  far.  The  custos  of  the  island 
opposed  me  more  than  all  the  rest  He  always 
came  to  hear  the  Gospel,  but  he  thought  that  I 
was  speaking  of  him  in  particular.  He  said, 
what  new  doctrine  is  this  we  are  getting  now  ? 
nothing  but  sin — ^sin  at  all  times— and  when 
we  do  anything  during  the  week  it  is  cast  in 
our  teeth  on  Sabbath.  One  Sabbath  he  re- 
solved to  abuse  me  before  the  congregation, 
but  some  of  the  magistrates  advised  him  not  to 
do  it ;  they  said  it  would  be  better  to  write  me. 
He  wrote  me  a  long  letter  on  Monday,  accus- 
ing me  of  publicly  exposing  his  character  on 
Sabbath.  I  wrote  him,  saying  that  1  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  he  referred  to.  He 
was  astonished  at  this  declaration.  One  after- 
noon he  waited  upon  me  at  a  public  wharf  that 
I  had  to  pass  on  my  way  home.  He  requested 
leave  to  come  in  and  speak  to  me.  He  said  I 
am  now  satisfied  with  the  way  that  you  have 
preached.  If  you  had  not  done  so  you  would 
not  have  been  faithfxd.  We  thought  we  were 
all  well  enough ;  we  thought  our  fathers  and 
forefathers  had  all  died  happy,  but  I  am  afraid 
they  are  all  lost.    You  have  kindled  a  light 


in  this  island  that  will  not  be  ex&igi 
when  you  will  be  mouIdCTing  in  tiw 
Soon  after  this  he  became  a  member! 
Church,  and  continued  to  be  stedfagt  till 
the  island.  When  I  parted  with  ' 
threw  his  arms  round  my  waist  and 
me  to  his  bosom,  and  wept  like  a  chiU 
blessed  the  Lord  that  he  had  ever  m 
face.  He  had  a  large  family,  and  tin 
had  embraced  the  Gospel.  His  wife 
thought  to  be  dying  wh&D.  I  came  awsr 
was  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  « 
Another  of  the  magistrates  told  me  tin 
sought  to  obtain  happrnees  from  richa 
sinful  pleasures,  but  could  not  find  it 
had  resolved  to  seek  it  in  Jesus.  He » 
Jesus  and  he  found  Him.  He  said,  I 
little  of  this  world,  but  I  have  all  inC 
Another  of  our  authorities  told  me  tl 
resolved  not  to  come  and  hear  the  Gosfi 
supposed  there  was  no  church  like  the  a 
Chureh.  I  heard  of  his  obstinacy,  «u 
to  invite  him  to  come ;  he  did  come, 
word  was  blessed  to  his  soul.  So  he 
an  eminent  Christian.  All  our  magi 
have  embraced  the  truth,  except  one, 
hope  he  will  soon  be  convinced  and  coat 
He  is  one  of  our  merehante,  who  was' 
great  drunkard.  He  said  I  was  thei 
ment  of  reclaiming  him.  When  I  w« 
to  leave  the  island  I  had  a  piece  oi 
Spanish  gold,  which  I  carried  to  him  _ 
he  would  change  them  for  British  sotal 
He  said  to  me  he  would  exchange  tha 
the  greatest  pleasure^  if  ithadnotbeea 
he  would  have  had  no  sovereigns.  He 
upon  me  as  the  instrument  of  reclainn 
from  drunkenness.  He  was  the  od^ 
chant  who  sold  ardent  sjarits  in  the 
when  I  came  away.  Mr  Whitecross 
me  sometime  ago  that  he  had  given  npi 
any  spirits.  So  far  as  I  know  none  tf  < 
the  island.  This  brother  married » 
woman ;  some  years  ago  she  lived  ina 
as  his  concubine.  I  did  not  tiiink  ds\ 
marry  her ;  but  he  did  marry  her,  m 
after  she  became  a  candidate  for  the  tfi 
When  she  was  received  into  the 
of  the  Church  she  continued  stedfast 
two  weeks  before  I  left  the  island  he 
with  me  to  one  of  the  stations.  He  m 
sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  going  to  la 
island.  "  You  have  no  reason  to  be  s 
have  been  of  benefit  to  some  in  the 
but  I  have  been  none  to  you.  Yon 
not  come  and  hear  the  glorious  GosF^' 
blessed  God."  He  said  he  had  more  p^ 
in  smoking  a  cigar  and  drinking  a  P^ 
grog  than  m  hearing  the  Gospel;  and** 
"  you  have  done  me  good ;  do  you  not  i^n 
ber  that  you  wrote  me  a  very  serious  j^ 
I  have  that  letter  yet ;  I  would  not  pan 
it ;  I  often  read  it,  and  it  brings  teare 
my  eyes.  I  will  tell  you  how  myj^'^ J 
with  me.  She  cannot  read,  but  she  bnii^ 
Bible  to  me  every  morning  a»^  eveni'i^j 
read  a  chapter,  and  she  prays.  1  ^^f]^ 
how  she  gets  words  to  express  her  wea*-' 
she  prays  for  one  in  such  a  way  that  my  ^ 
is  almost  broken."  I  said  you  must  cow 
and  hear  the  Gospel ;  it  is  not  too  i*^^, 
but  it  may  soon  be  too  late.   HeprouJ* 
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It  was  our  eoxnmimlon  Sabbath.  He 
vas  the  happiest  day  he  ever  spent  in 
dd.  Wc  Whitecross  writes  me  he  has 
)d  the  church  ever  since.  Captain  B., 
wicked  man,  was  brought  to  the  know- 
)f  the  truth  before  I  came  away.  Ha 
I  vile  that  I  would  not  despair  of  any 
im.  He  not  oidy  observed  the  duty  of 
in  his  family,  but  he  has  a  prayer* 
J  once  or  twice  every  week  in  his  house, 
le  is  at  home.  One  black  man  from 
r  island,  who  came  to  our  island  on  a 
as  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
it  to  his  own  place,  and  is  now  spread* 
knowledge  of  the  truth  to  all  around 
I  could  mention  six  individuals  who 
lied  triumphant  deaths,  exhorting  all 
them  to  flee  to  Jesus,  and  live  holy 
ivoted  lives.  We  have  five  regular 
of  worship,  besides  an  out-station  at 
rth  side.  We  meet  with  the  people 
DTery  week,  besides  attending  to  the 
imen  classes:  three  day  schools,  at- 
by  upwards  of  200  scholars :  five  Sab- 
hools  and  forty-eight  teachers,  attended 
mt  400  scholars ;  two  public  prayer- 
gs— one  every  Lord's  day  morning  at 
!•,  and  another  on  Monday  or  Tuesday ; 
«^y  prayer-meeting  for  the  spread  of 
ospel,  when  we  read  to  the  people  mis- 
7  intelligence.  We  have  also  an  absti- 
<(Kiety.  God  has  been  pleased  to  bless 
Witution  for  tho  purpose  of  reclaiming 
drunkards.  We  have  also  a  public 
ting  library.  I  hope  some  Christian 
\  will  send  us  some  good  books  to  in- 
o\u  small  library.  We  had  sixty  cate- 
IB  and  380  members,  besides  thirty  who 
rft  the  island.  Thus  you  see  what  the 
las  done  for  that  small  island  by  means 
Gospel.  The  whole  praise  belongs  to 
It  well  becometh  us  to  exclaim,  "  Not 
J.  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy 
be  the  glory."  A  captain  from  Glas- 
fho  visited  our  island,  said  to  m©  one 
ir  E.,  I  have  been  a  captain  for  thirty 
»nd  of  course  I  must  have  been  at 
Faces,  but  I  have  never  been  at  a  place 
MS.  I  have  been  here  seventeen  daj^s, 
aaye  not  heard  an  oath  out  of  any  of 
Mbitants'  mouths. 

•  H.  M.  Macgill  next  addressed  the 
«•  He  said,— It  is  not  without  reluct- 
«"it  I  have  complied  with  the  re- 
"the  Board  of  Missions  to  occupy,  for 
t  tune,  the  attention  of  this  large  assem- 
Aiie  important  and  responsible  oflSce 
I  at  the  call  of  my  brethren,  I  have  as- 
1.  would  seem  to  suggest  the  "  Home 
nons  of  the  Church"  as  my  proper  topic, 
;  me  occasion  to  sketch,  Tiowever  faintly, 
r  or  tTvo  directions,  the  outline  of  that 
or  future  working,  on  which,  by  the 
M  the  tunes,  and  by  the  calls  of  Provi- 
'  aaa  by  the  word  of  our  Master,  this 
?  18  called  to  enter.  But,  sir,  I  for  one 
h  r^Iv*^®  plans  and  principles  of  a 
iriJ^^  ,  ^^^^  missions  from  its  plans 
R  ?i?f  in  reference  to  the  foreign 
•ootu  departments  have  but  one  prin- 
°»e  spuit,  and  one  life;  and  had 
"^  appeared  to  me  an  axiom,  I  should 


never  have  taken  the  name  or  the  office 
of  Home  Secretary.  My  object,  therefore, 
in  what  I  would  now  submit  to  this  assem- 
bly, is  to  survey  one  or  two  lessons  that  may 
be  derived  from  a  broad  view  of  our  his- 
tory as  a  Missionary  Church.  Now,  sir,  one 
lesson  which  I  may  almost  say  lies  uppermost 
on  the  surface  of  our  history  is  this,  that  a  law 
oi  progress  seems  to  be  the  natural  law  of  all 
missionary  action.  Within  the  memory  of 
ministers  I  see  before  me  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  a  little  one  has  become  a  thousand,  and  a 
small  one  a  strong  nation.  Precisely  thirty 
years  ago,  the  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church 
were  discussing,  with  grave  deliberation  and 
grave  doubt,  whether  to  venture  on  sending 
out  two  missionaries,  with  any  hope  that  th6 
funds  would  be  forthcoming  for  their  support 
In  the  year  1830,  when  the  United  Secession 
Synod  laid  the  foundation  of  its  Missionary 
Fund,  the  annual  income  was  L.60, 10s.  11^., 
an  amount  now-  equalled  by  some  of  our 
smaller  congregations — ^an  amount  which  the 
United  Church,  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
has  multiplied  literally  more  than  four  hun- 
dredfold. I  foi^t^  sir,  whether  my  excellent 
friend  Mr  Peddie  was  treasurer  in  those  days 
of  the  L.60  fund,  but  we  have  reason  to  thank 
God  and  take  courage,  in  this  sign  of  our  pro- 
gress, that  to-night  he  has  told  us  of  a  mis* 
sionary  revenue  of  L.26,000.  But  how  stand 
the  other  signs  of  our  progress,  which,  by  the 

food  hand  of  our  God  upon  us,  we  are  assem- 
led  this  evening  to  survey  ?  Have  we  not  a 
Synod  of  Churches  in  Canada  now  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  independent  of  every  fraction 
of  aid  from  the  parent  Church  ?  And  has  not 
Jamaica  lifted  up  her  voice  in  that  report  this 
evening,  vindicating  herself  as  one  of  the 
daughters  of  our  mission  family,  against  the 
hasty  charge  of  having  deserved  relinquish- 
ment and  repudiation  r  Has  not  Old  Calabar, 
— that  child  of  the  Jamaica  mission — ^told  us 
a  marvellous  tale  of  progress?  A  few  years  ago, 
was  it  not  lying,  crushed,  debased,  and  bleed- 
ing; beneath  a  most  foul  and  hideous  supersti- 
tion, unrelieved  by  one  gleam  of  light^its 
rude  dialect  unreduced,  unwritten,  and  living 
only  in  the  memory  of  savages.  A  few  years 
ago,  were  not  chiefs  laid  in  the  grave  amid 
the  dying  shrieks  and  flowing  blood  of  un- 
counted slaves,  shuffled  and  crowded  togethei\ 
in  their  death-throes,  into  some  deep  and 
reeking  trench — ^making  the  chiefs  funeral- 
day  like  a  day  of  battle,  too  justly  described 
as  devil-making.  But  now,  what  is  seen  on 
that  same  shore!  We  must  not  exaggerate 
the  facts.  But  there  you  see  that  dark  land 
beginning  to  be  studded  with  schools  and 
churches — ^killing  for  the  dead  abolished— 
God's  own  Bible  translated  into  the  Efik 
tongue — the  hum  of  the  negro  school  becom- 
ing a  charm  in  the  streets  of  Duke  Town  and 
Creek  Town,  and  Ikunetu.  Yes!  every  day 
the  sun  rises  and  looks  down  on  that  shore,  it 
shines  on  the  beginnings  of  a  Christian  people. 
It  witnesses  the  foundations  of  an  African 
Church,  and  sees  a  young  Christian  king  a 
njiember  of  our  own  Church,  who  seems  grate- 
fully and  hopefully  to  say  to  us,  "  Ethiopia 
will  now  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God." 
I  cannot  speak  of  all  our  missions,  but  I  can* 
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not  be  silent  about  India.     The  heart  of  onr 
Church  is  already  drawn  out  towards  that 
mission.     Of  late  God  found  us  thinking  of 
that  wide  arena  of  Indian  revolt  and  struggle, 
and  of  the  triumph,  of  the  patience,  and  the 
courage,  of  our  fellow-coimtrymen.    And  He 
seemed  to  speak  down  to  ^s  from  the  excellent 
glory — "Behold,  I  have  set  the  land  before  you, 
go  ye  in  and  possess  the  land."    We  have  pon- 
dered the  command,  and  we  have  heard  in  it 
the  voice  of  promise.     Our  Church  stands  on 
the  territory  of  the  Mair,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising tribes  in  India,  on  the  threshold  of 
Eajpootana,  with  its  seventeen  millions  of 
immortal  men,  not  one  of  whom  has  seen  the 
face  or  heard  the  voice  of  a  missionary.    The 
position  is  overwhelmingly  awful,  especially 
when  we  think  of  our  defective  supply  of  men, 
the  infinite  pathos  of  those  words  of  Him  who 
sacrificed  so  much,  and  finds  us  prepared  to 
sacrifice  so  little — "  The  harvest  truly  is  plen- 
teous, but  the  labourers  are  few."    Yet  these 
are  blessed  and  hopeful  signs  of  the  law  of 
progress  in  this  new  mission.      The    field 
chosen  has  been  approved  by  the  Highest  au- 
thorities in  and  out  of  India :  the  means  for 
sustaining  six  missionaries  for  five  years  are 
already  at  our  command :  and  the  children  of 
our  Church  have  gathered  87,000  contributions, 
and  added  to  our  revenue  L.2500.    God  has 
taught  us  in  our  history  the  benefit  of  disper- 
sion as  well  as  of  concentration  in  carrying 
forward  His  cause,  in  the  selection  of  a  mis- 
sionary field.    The  great  missionary  societies 
of  Christendom  have  been  led  by  some  provi- 
dential law  of  dispersion.    Look  at  the  Ame- 
rican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  at  the  Church  Missionary,  the  Lon- 
don  Missionary,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society.    God  has  blessed  these  great  socie- 
ties in  their  dispersion.    In  his  last  year's  re- 
port, my  honourable  colleague  took  excellent 
advantage  of  the  common  saying,  that  the  sun 
never  sets  on  the  dominions  of  the  British 
Crown,  by  telling  us  that  the  sun  never  sets 
on  our  missionary  fields  and  missionary  la- 
bourers.    The  sun  rises  on   Trinidad,   and 
finds  our  missionaries,  Mr  Brodie  and  Mr 
Lambert,   early  at  their  posts.    Soon  there- 
after his  light  breaks  on  the  broad  bounds  of 
our  Synod  in  Canada,  and  our  Professor,  John 
Taylor,  earnest  and  scholarly,  dealing  with 
his  students  of  theology.    But  it  is  mid-day, 
^   and  that  burning  sun  is  b«ating  on  the  houses, 
fields,  gardens,  schools,  and  churches  of  our 
4000  fellow-communicants  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.    It  is  the  Lord's  Day.     Thousands 
of  those  ebony  countenances  are  lit  up  with 
intense  interest,  for  thousands  are  gathered 
together  in  a  score  of  churches,  and  are  lis- 
tening to  more  than  twenty  of  our  mission- 
aries spread  over  the  island,  and  all  preaching 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.    But 
the  sun  of  that  Sabbath,  let  me  suppose,  is 
setting  in  Jamaica,  and  a  little  later,  in  the 
Grand  Caymanas,  where  Mr  Elmslie  has  drawn, 
by  God]s  blessing,  not  a  few  from  the  depths 
of  profligacy  and  infidelity  to  the  service  of 
the  Saviour,  the  sun  has  gone  down,  but  the 
worship  of  hundreds  of  these  negro  families 
has  gone  up  and  filled  with  fragrance  all  those 
dark  and  quiet  heavens.    But  before  the  sun 


has  disappeared  from  the  eye  of  Mr  ^ 
cross  in  the  Great  Caymanas,  it  is  begii 
to  ascend  those  skies  over  Australia, 
has  seen  our  brethren  there  reinforced 
ber,  meditating,  we  trust  successfully, 
needed  plans  of  Christian  union.    But ' 
in  broad  day  over  our  brethren  in  Ai 
the  sun  has  dawned  on  India,  and  is 
with  brightness  the  mountains  and  the 
of  that  wide  vacancy  of  our  Churcii, 
sees  those  proud  Kajpoots,  and  those 
but  teachable  Mairs,  with  their  mighty 
crowded  market,  advanced  handicraft, 
ing  for  our  missionaries,   and  ecbom 
piercing  cry  of  all  Kajpootana,  ''  Cm 
and  help  us."    But  shining  on  tho^e 
the  sun  is  shining  on  Ceylon,  one  part 
wide  sphere  of  that  honoured  man,  i 
this  platform,  our  devoted  friend  Mr  Mi 
and  it  is  giving  light  to  some  groups 
dren  reading  Mr  Murdoch's  tracts. 
hold  that  same  sun  breaks  on  Caffrela 
.  what  does  it  see  there  ?     Mr  Cummii 
Mr  Johnston  at  their  earliest  laboui 
sees  that  earnest  mother,  Nositu,  tLei 
of  Festiri — the  mother  of  another  al' 
dicious,  self-possessed,  and  true,  h 
Caffre,  loved  by  his   brethren,  acce[< 
them  as  an  honour,  sent  by  us  as  a  a 
to  their  tribe — the  Kev.  Tiyo  Soga.  8"^ 
on  Caffreland,  that  sun  shines  on  Mr 
in  Algeria,  and  finds  him  confound'" 
startlmg  some  of  the  infidel  Jewish  b 
and  it  has  dawned  on  those  little 
churches  of  which  M.  Monod  can  I 
churches  well  deserving  the  liberal 
have  given  them.    And  ere  it  rose  on. 
perhaps  it  has  seen  some  anxious  i 
in  Persia  reading  the  Bible  which  ihi^ 
presented  to  that  ancient   kingdom 
own  tongue — that  sun  is  also  sHii 
Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town,  and 
the  Efik  hymn-book  opned,  and  b 
Efik  song  of  praise,  which  goes  up.  far: 
the  sun,  like  music  to  the  ear  of  the 
Sabaoth,  and  king,  and  missionaries,  n 
verts,  all  ready  to  sing  this  mornings 
"  To  hail  thy  rise,  thou  better  sun! 
The  gathering  nations  come. 
Joyftil  as  when  the  reapers  bear 
The  harvest  treasures  home." 
Thus,  in  some  limited  sense,  Paul's  appi 
of  those  words  of  David  to  the  first  ir^ 
the  cross,  may  be  transferred  to  ouroi 
sionaries :  "  Their  sound  hath  gone 
the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  endi 
world."     Another  lesson  of  our  dussw 
history  is  this — one  good  cause,  ^'" 
hindering,  helps  another.    Analyse  otj 
surer's  accounts  for  the  last  quarter  oti 
tury,  and  point  out  where  any  i^^  ^ 
fered  because  another  fund  has  sprung 
its  side !     As  well  say  that  the  shower_ 
enriches  the  earth  will  impoverish  tw 
No ;  the  clouds  fuU  of  rain  empty  tien^ 
upon  the  earth,  but  the  earth  and  ^^^' 
back  the  gift  in  a  more  sublimated  forffl' 
that  in  which  it  has  been  bestowed.  ^ 
perience  tells  us  that  we  are  in  greater^ 
of  havingtoo  few  than  too  many  goodsc^ 
Has  our  Foreign  Mission  hampered  or  o^ 
our  Home  Mission  ?    The  very  reverse.  ^ 
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I,  we  derived  our  Foreign  Mission  and 
ebt  Scheme  from  our  Home  Mission; 
lere  again  the  Home  Mission,  which 
the  blessed  seed,  reaped  the,  blessed 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  find: — 
our  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and 
he  first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase,  so 
liy  bams  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy 
i  will  burst  with  new  wine."    And  the 
and  Foreign  Mission  of  our  Church 
I  each  other  in  the  future  as  they  have 
1  the  past.    Sir,  as  we  have  been  seeing, 
flsionary  spirit  in  our  own  Church  has 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwelt  in 
termost  parte  of  the  earth  and  the  sea ; 
comes  back  again  to  honour  its  own 
g  point,  not  exhausted,  but  invigorated 
(freshed,  to  be  a  blessing  and  a  joy  and 
igth  to  the  Church  and  to  the  ministry 
ae;  to  build  up  the  waste  places  at  our 
loors ;  to  strengthen  the  things  that  re- 
that  are  ready  to  die.    Again,  our  mis- 
y  history  has  taught  us  not  a  little  in 
I  to  Christian  giving.     On  this  subject 
ve,  as  a  Church,  the  better  half  of  our 
yet  to  learn.    T  here  have  been  in  circu- 
in  our  Church,  for  a  week  or  two,  6000 
I  of  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  for  which 
re  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  a  friend 
not  at  liberty  to  name — a  treatise  on  the 
theme  of  progression,  on  which  I  can- 
t  present  enter.    But,  sir,  we  are  in  dan- 
f  gliding  into  a  spirit  of  boasting  and 
»mplacency  when  we  speak  of  our  mis- 
and  our  givings  for  their  support.    Since 
ynod  we  have  raised  L.26,000  for  mis- 
I  thank  God  for  this  advance.    But 
isomething  akin  to  boasting  has  perhaps 
imes  been  heard  among  us,  as  if  .we  had 
some  mighty  and  surprising  seryice  to 
ind.    But  we  need  here,  first  of  all,  to 
the  lesson  of  humiliation.    L.26,000  for 
ons  in  a  year  I    Why,  sir,  I  believe  there 
too  men  in    the    United    Presbyterian 
ch  who  ought  to  raise,  that  amount,  and 
doing  so,  should  be  ready  to  add,  "We 
inprofitable  servants!    300  men  raising 
fiOO  for  missions,  leaving  all  the  rest  of 
/hurch  to  do  the  rest    But,  Moderator, 
» not  close  without  saying,  that  the  grand 
t  of  the  Church,  the  grand  want  which 
i  to  be  supplied,  is  not  want  of  money,  or 
Qes,  or  organisations — ^the  great  want  is, 
^ant  of  higher,  deeper,  more  throbbing 
e  Christian  life!     It  is  only  a  living 
en  which  the  Lord  will  honour  in  impart- 
^ny  measure  of  life  to  a  dead  and  perish- 
f orld.   By  augmented  life  throughout  our 
•ch  we  shall  have  more  life  everywhere — 
®  pulpit,  the  prayer-meeting,  the  mission- 
association."    Mr  Macgill  concluded  by  a 
Ipnce  to  the  Synod's  new  enterprise,  the 
ion  to  India,  and  paid  a  graceful  cem- 
ent to  Dr  Wilson  of  the  Free  Church, 
'bay,  who  had  offered  to  travel  some  hun- 
s  of  miles  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
new  missionaries  to  their  Indian  field, 
■r  John  Mubdoch,  Secretary  of  the  India 
jstian  Vernacular   Association,  London, 
I  spoke,  on  the  need  of  a  "  Christian  ver- 
bal literature  in  India."    For  the  last  four 
re  he  had  been  engaged  as  agent  for  the 


United  Presbyterian  Church  in  India.  Explain- 
ing how  he  became  connected  with  this  Church, 
he  observed : — Early  in  1844,  our  present  prime 
minister,  then  Lord  Stanley,  and  secretary 
for  the  colonies,  requested  Mr  David  Stow  of 
Glasgow,  to  supply  a  master  for  a  Government 
central  and  normal  school  at  Kandy ,  in  Ceylon. 
I  was  appointed  on  Mr  Stow's  recommenda- 
tion ;  and,  for  five  years  was  pleasantly  em- 
ployed in  teaching  in  the  hill  capital  of  that 
beautiful  island.    I  was  then  led  to  devote 
myself  to   the   management  of   the  Ceylon 
Tract  Society.   The  Singhalese,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  have  received  a  larger  share 
of   attention  from  missions  than  any  other 
eastern    nation ;    and    the    growing    native 
churches  demanded  an  increased  supply  of 
nutriment,  in  the  shape  of  Christian  vernacu- 
lar literature.     To  enable  me  to  carry  on  this 
work,  I  applied  to  the  Wellington  Street  Con- 
gregation,  Glasgow,  to  which  I  originally 
belonged.    Dr  Ilobson  took  up  the  cause  with 
characteristic    energy.      The    congregation 
kindly  exceeded  my  requests ;  and  during  the 
last  ten  years  I  have  had  repeated  proofs  of 
their  undiminished  interest  in  the  East.    I 
rejoice  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thus  pub- 
licly acknowledging  my  obligations  to  a  con- 
gregation with  which  I  esteem  it  a  privilege 
to  have  been  connected.     Till  1854  my  work 
lay  solely  among  the  Singhalese  ;  but  during 
that  period  I  was  led  over  to  India.     Ceylon 
contains  a  magnificent  mountain  zone.    At 
one  season  its  lofty  peaks  are  seen  in  sharp  out- 
line, through  an  atmosphere  as  pure  as*  that  of 
sunny  Italy ;  at  another,  they  loom  through 
driving  mists,  reminding  one  of  the  Highland 
scenery  of  our  own  country.    Many  of  these 
mountain  sides,  once  only  tne  lair  of  the  tiger, 
or  the  haunt  of  the  wild  elephant,  have  been 
converted,  by  British  industry,  into  fruitful 
coffee    plantations,    giving    employment   to 
120,000  labourers  from  the  adjacent  continent. 
Several  of  the  planters  were  willing  to  pro- 
vide Christian  instruction  for  their  heathen 
dependents,  if  catechists  could  be  obtained. 
To  secure  such  men,  I  visited  some  of  the 
flourishing  missions  in  South  India.    Suit- 
able native  agents  volunteered,  and  the  same 
year  a  mission  among  these  labourers  was 
commenced,  which  has  since  been  consider- 
ably extended.    When  visiting  the  mission 
schools,  I  was  struck  by  the  great  want  of 
books.     This  seemed  materially  to  affect  the 
value  of  the  education  communicated.     The 
intelligent  training  of  the  children  of  converts 
is  of  great  consequence  for  the  formation  of 
self-supporting  churches.     In  raising  up  a 
native   Christian  community,  able  to  stand 
alone— an  educated  people,  from  whose  ranks 
men  of  piety  may  be  drafted  off,  to  receive  a 
further  course  of  training — is,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  prime  necessity.     To  aid,  in 
some  humble  measure,  in  promoting  this  ob- 
ject throughout  India  as  well  as  Ceylon,  I 
Sroceeded  to  Madras  to  make  further  inquiries, 
lissionaries  of  all  denominations  acknow- 
ledged the  want  of  school  books,  and  cordially 
joined  in  the  formation  of  a  society  to  supply 
them.    The  Bishop  of  Madras  became  presi- 
dent, and  the  governor.  Lord  Harris,  accepted 
the  ofiice  of  patron.    To  obtain  a  knowledge 
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of  the  most  recent  improvements  in  education, 
to  collect  materials  for  a  better  class  of  school 
books,  and  to  concert  measures  for  the  more 
effectual  carrying  out  of  the  object  in  view, 
I  Visited  this  country  four  years  ago.  Dr 
Bobson  thought  that  more  general  sympathy 
would  be  awakened  if  I  were  connected  with 
the  Mission  Board,  and  by  his  advice  I  made 
an  application.  Dr  Somerville  gave  it  hia 
warm  support  at  the  meeting  of  Synod,  and 
the  Board  was  empowered  to  act  in  the  mat- 
ter as  they  saw  fit.  The  Board  accepted  me, 
and  in  July  1855  I  set  sail  for  the  East 
During  the  last  four  years,  about  L. 6,000  have 
been  raised  in  all  for  the  publication  of  books 
and  tracts,  which  are  now  printed  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  in  tea 
languages.  The  number  of  the  publications 
printed  from  the  commencement  would  form 
about  fifty-two  good  cart-loads.  The  school 
books  have  been  aiding  in  moulding  the  cha- 
racter of  the  majority  of  the  children  now 
attending  the  Mission  Schools  in  India  and 
Ceylon.  The  publications  for  adults  have 
been  instrumental  in  leading  to  the  conver- 
sion of  some,  in  the  instruction  of  many  more, 
and  in  ministering  consolation  to  others  in  a 
dying  hour.  Thus  the  work  gradually  spread 
from  Ceylon  to  India.  Becently,  I  have  been 
called  to  engage  in  a  still  more  important 
undertaking.  About  a  jrear  ago,  evangelical 
Christians  of  various  bodies  united  in  London 
to  form  a  society,  as  a  memorial  of  the  great 
Indian  Eebellion.  The  work  selected  for  it 
was  Christian  vernacular  education.  Not  long 
after  its  establishment,  I  was  unexpectedly 
invited  to  become  its  agent  in  India.  I  wrote 
to  the  Mission  Board  on  the  subject.  As  I 
had  been  sent  out  originally  solely  to  promote 
the  cause  of  our  common  Christianity,  and  as 
my  connection  with  the  new  society  would 
further  that  great  object  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  the  Board  kindly  agreed  that  I  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  London  Com- 
mittee, while  I  still  retained  my  connection 
with  the  Church  of  my  fathers.  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  admiration  which  such  con- 
duct, so  free  from  all  sectarian  spirit,  excited 
in  the  London  Committee,  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  different  den6minations. 
The  two  great  objects  contemplated  by  the 
Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society,  are 
ttie  training  of  teachers  •and  the  supply  of 
school  books.  We  all  know  the  superiority 
of  disciplined  troops  over  raw  levies.  The 
proportionate  value  of  trained  teachers  for 
educational  purposes  is  stiU  greater ;  and,  at 
the  present  time,  their  preparation  is  of  im- 
mense importance  to  India.  The  population 
of  that  country  is  180,000,000.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  percentage  of  the  males, 
the  whole  of  the  people  are  unable  to  read. 
If  the  Bible  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
country,  to  more  than  170,000,000  it  would  be 
a  sealed  book.  To  supply  India  with  teachers, 
would  require  nearly  as  inany  Bien  as  Louis 
Napoleon  has  in  his  armies.'  The  new  society 
proposes  to  establish  Normal  Schools  at  the 
principal  stations,  where  young  men  will  bo 
trained  under  Christian  influence.  The  de- 
mand for  such  teachers  will  certainly  be  great. 
By  aiding  in  supplying  them,  the  society  wiU 
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be  doing  a  vast  service  ;  for  it  is 
axiom  in  education,  ^^  as  is  the  ma^ta 
the  school."  The  providing  of  School 
is  another  important  object  "Gr 
says  one,  "  the  songs  of  a  coimtry,  and 
let  any  one  else  make  the  laws  of  if 
me,"  says  another,  "  the  school  booki 
country,  and  I  will  let  any  one  else  mtk 
its  songs  and  its  laws.*'  Much  has  bea 
and  with  truth,  about  the  pernicious  eSi 
a  great  portion  of  the  popular  litei 
this  country,  some  of  it  frivolous  and 
mental,  some  licentious,  some  infidel 
bad  as  it  is,  its  faults  are  venial  Trhen 
pared  with  many  of  the  works  noir 
from  the  lai^  number  of  native  presi 
India.  The  Calcutta  Review  thus  chahd 
them : — ^*  It  is  almost  impossible  to  co 
anything  more  trulv  horrible  than  a 
the  pages  of  these  volumes ;  they  musti 
pollute  the  imagination  of  those  by 
they  are  read."  But  there  is  one  point 
aggravates  tenfold  the  evils  of  such 
tions,  and  distinguishes  them  from  tha 
similar  character  in  Europe — "  It  is 
structive  fact,  that  the  inculcation  of  i 
these  obscene  books  is  invariably  peipi 
under  the  screen  of  the  national 
The  title-page  prominently  exhibits  tbei 
of  some  of  the  popular  divinities.  '" 
itself  always  opens  with  a  formal  iL_ 
of  two  or  three  of  them,  and  almost  era 
section  commences  with  a  prayer."  Ifl 
therefore,  see  the  immense  importance  o 
flying  Christian  literature.  I  would  i 
my  warmest  acknowledgments  to  the  1 
who  have  aided  me  hitherto  in  my  i 
India.  Some  have  given  with  prince^ 
ality ;  kind  friends  in  Glasgow  have  con 
their  .exertions  for  years  ;  a  few  jr" 
missionary  societies  in  different  parts 
country  have  contributed  ;  and  erai 
Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  generous  oft 
have  been  received.  The  old  societies 
probably  be  merged  into  the  Christiaii 
nacular  Education  Society,  which  I  eam 
hope  will  meet  with  more  general  ^ 
Br  Duff  had  said  that  the  churches 
only  ''''playing  at  mdsiionsJ"  Compared 
many  others,  we  occupy  a  high  place  i" 
scale  of  liberality.  But  though  some  i 
us  make  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  Chri^ 
majority  give  merely  the  crumbs  vhid 
from  their  tables.  We  have  about  lal 
adherents ;  our  income  for  Foreign  Mia 
in  1858  amounted  to  L.16,000.  Tbi* 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  only  name  gi 
under  heaven  whereby  we  can  be  a* 
among  700,000,000  of  immortal  beings 
of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  each  mei 
gave  on  an  average  a  "  bawbee" 
Might  not  each  member  give  a  penny »« 
for  foreign  missions  ? 

The  Eev.  Hope  M.  Waddell,  hie  otm 
Calabar,  then  addressed  the  meeting  "Om 
Present  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Old  0 
Mission."  The  mission  there  is  at  present  vj 
satisfactory  and  encouraging.  Six  y^  ^ 
progress  had  been  made  by  a  J^^^^^.  J*!? 
men  preparatory  to  avowed  discipleship  iT^ 
tism.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  workiug  >sm^ 
them,but  none  had  beenb*ptised,forIw^*«*  I 
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Waddell,  to  be  very  carefpl  whom  I 
ed  as  Christian  believers.  The  seed 
as  growing,  and  ears  were  forming 
the  harvest  had  ngt  then  begun. 
irch  then  Id  embryo  has  since  been 
oodly  infant  Christian  Church,  con- 
it  Creek  Town  of  twenty -five  men 
aen  publicly  baptised,  who.  with  a 
ptions,  are  now  members  in  mil  com- 
and  as  many  more  are  candidates  for 

Besides,  there  are  several  hundred 
ming  to  hear  the  Gospel,  and  filling 
;  of  God  every  Sabbath.  At  present 
>nly  to  the  station  which  I  so  long 
>  When  I  last  addressed  you  the 
of  a  house  of  God  had  been  begun, 
unfinished  owin^  to  many  hinder- 
nd  enemies  said  it  would  never  be 

I  doubted,  too,  myself,  if  the  people 
id  to  assemble  in  the  King's  Yard 
)lIow  me  thither.  But  it  has  been 
and  for  nearly  four  years  has  been 
ay  Sabbath  forenoon  and  afternoon 
dxed  coDgpregation  of  all  classes,  king 
b  and  people,  free  and  slave,  old  and 
men  and  women.  The  Sabbath 
tlso  has  doubled  in  numbers.  The 
flol  is  still  well  sustained.  A  new 
lOQse,  large    and    strong,  has   been 

And  besides  oth«r  meetings,  I 
teaention  the  early  Sabbath  morning 
Keting,  when  sixty  or  eighty  members 
ididates  for  baptism  assemble  in  the 
wise  at  seven  o'clock  to  begin  the 
'  with  God.  The  meetings  are  all 
eaded.  Several  Christian  marriages 
It  to  take  place,  besides  those  tliat 
ely  been  solemnised,  which  we  know 
x»6ly  allied  to  conversion.  More  of 
en  are  buying  cloth  and  learning  to 
eir  own  gowns  in  school,  and  getting 
in  their  reading ;  and  especially  our 
ale  convert,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
merior  wives,  and  for  Chrisi's  sake 
le  connection,  not  fearing  the  wrath 
aag,  that  she  might  be  joined  to  the 
»  Bedeemer.  Sne  and  some  other 
though  unable  at  first  to  come  to 
"ftd  learned  to  read  Bible  lessons  in 
*p  language  by  the  instructions  of 
we  ladies  of  the  Mission,  who  visited 
weir  oMm  houses.  Now  she  is  work- 
i  to  read  the  English  Testament,  and 
■^g  to  teach  others  also.  She  is  a 
and  courageous  woman,  one  who  will 
the  work  of  God  there.  Besides  Creek 
wnwh  is  thus  prosperous,  the  brethren 
e  Town,  Old  Town,  Ikunetu,  and 
'^&>  the  two  last  being  new  stations, 
J^nying  on  God's  work  in  different 
«  progress,  and  with  different  degrees 
ttagement,  and  all  fully  devoted  to  the 
Don  of  it,.a88ured  of  the  promise  that, 
[Season  they  shall  reap  if  they  faint 
a^d  I  niiigt  not  forget  the  medical  de- 
'  ot  the  mission,  added  since  I  last 
^  you,  in  which  we  all  derived  the 
'benefit  from  the  kind,  skilful,  and 
™  attentions  of  our  brother  Dr  Hewan. 
™*ion  should  have  a  medical  mis- 

L  0  IV  ^^  ^^^  ^*®  ^^  *^®  mission 
v^aiabar  in  various  ways,  but  has  not 


shaken  it  Death  visited  the  mission  houses 
thrice  within  three  months ;  and  thrice  with> 
in  the  same  time  entered  the  lowly  abodes  of 
our  mission  couverts ;  nor  did  that  fatal  visi- 
tation cease  till  he  had  seized  the  highest  in 
the  land,  and  struck  down  King  £yo  in  a 
moment,  by  whom,  some  people  imagined,  the 
mission  was  upheld,  as  if  to  let  all  see  and 
feel  whose  work  it  was  and  who  preserved  it 
there.  But  God  upheld  His  own  cause  and 
people,  and  was  glorified.  The  last  and 
youngest  of  our  sisters,  who  was  ta](en  after 
only  three  months  in  the  country,  said  twice 
emphatically  on  her  deathbed,  that  **  she  never 
regretted  having  gone  to  Calabar,  and  that 
God  had  already  blessed  her  affliction,  and  she 
knew  in  whom  she  trusted."  The  native  dis- 
ciples also  testified  of  Jesus  to  the  last,  and 
died  in  the  blessed  hope  of  the  Gospel.  King 
Eyo  was  cut  oif  in  a  moment,  but  there  are 
streaks  of  light  on  the  dark  horizon,  even  in 
his  case.  From  the  time  we  went  to  that 
country  they  began  to  appear  and  brightened 
-more  and  more,  jthough  never  to  the  perfect 
day.  •  Considering  all  his  previous  life  and  his 
circumstances,  he  showed  really  much  regard 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  proved  himself  all 
along  a  friend  to  us  missionaries,  and  to  God's 
work  in  his  country.  Sometime  before  his 
death  he  forbade  any  human  sacrifice  to  be 
made  for  him,  appointed  his  eldest  son, — who 
you  know  is  a  Christian, — ^to  be  his  heir  and 
successor,  and  desired  his  youngest  son  to  be 
brought  up  by  his  oldest,  and  thereby  in  God's 
way.  Only  two  weeks  before  his  death,  when 
far  up  the  country  at  his  plantations,  he  called 
his  people,  when  the  Sabbath  came  to  stop  work, 
assembled  them  to  worship  God,  and  desired 
our  first  Christian  convert,  Eshen  Ukpabio,  to 
read  and  pray  and  preach  the  word  of  God  to 
his  people  and  himself,  the  young  preacher 
being  one  of  his  sei*vants.  These  are  favour- 
able signs  that  there  was  some  good  thing  in 
him  toward  the  Lord  our  God.  His  death  has 
not,  however,  weakened  the  mission.  "We 
thank  God  for  the  good  will  he  showed  us, 
and  honoured  him  in  his  station,  as  was  due  to 
the  ruler  of  the  people.  But  we  trusted  not  in 
man,  and  he  knew  it ;  nay,  we  had  sometimes 
to  oppose  him,  and  to  offend  him  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  and  never  yielded  a  hair's-breadth  of 
duty  or  conscience  for  a  moment.  Our  secre- 
tary knows  of  these  things  though  they  could 
not  be  published.  He  did  his  part  of  the  work, 
as  was  appointed  him,  and  God  will  raise  up 
others  to  do  theirs  too.  He  is  succeeded  by  ^ 
his  son,  who  I  hope  and  believe  will  help  for- ' 
ward  the  kingdom  of  God  in  his  country  even 
better  than  his  father  did.  Already  a  good 
change  appears.  The  son  is  npt  bound  by 
some  things  which  entangled  the  father.  Uk- 
pabio, whom  the  latter  kept  trading  for  him, 
is  now  freed  by  his  successor,  to  go  and  preach 
the  Gospel ;  and  some  of  the  women  who  had 
a  desire  for  improvement,  and  could  not  before 
come  to  school,  are  now  attending,  and  the 
seed  which  the  ladies  of  the  mission  sowed 
among  them  formerly,  visiting  them  from 
yard  to  yard  day  by  day,  begins  to  appear. 
The  events  which  occurred  at  the  deadi  of 
King  Eyo  proved  the  truth  and  reality  of  the 
Gospel  woxk  in  his  country.    Not  one  yictioGi 
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of  the  old  barbarous  superstitions  suffered  on 
one  pretence  or  another,  where  formerly  there 
would  have  been  hundreds  slain.  The  Chris- 
tian disciples  r'emained  faithful  to  the  last, 
when  all  others  fled  terror-stricken ;  they  re- 
mained and  dug  the  grave  of  free  will,  help- 
ing his  sons,  their  brethren  in  Christ,  to  bury 
their  master,  where  formerly  they  would  have 
been  the  first  buried  with  him.  They  also 
ventured  their  lives  in  the  fire  which  destroyed 
his  palace,  in  order  to  save  his  books  and  pro- 
perty, and  by  their  fidelity  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  gained  the  admiration  of  their  hea- 
then countrymen.  See  again  the  wonderful 
moderation  of  the  slaves — when  armed  in 
thousands,  they  had  the  town  and  the  rulers 
of  the  country  in  their  hands,  yet  demanded 
only  to  be  assured  of  their  own  lives,  that 
none  of  them  should  be  sacrificed  according 
to  old  country  customs,  though  indeed  there 
was  no  danger,  for  their  safety  had  been  pre- 
viously secured  by  the  king  and  his  sons; 
and  when  the  ruler^  had  sworn  to  them,  they 
dispersed  peaceably  to  their  farms,  leaving  the 
town  as*  safe  as  thejr  found  it,  without  ofle  act 
of  violence.  I  admire  also  how  they  believed 
the  word  of  the  king's  two  sons  on  God's  book, 
while  aU  the  rest  were  obliged  to  swear  the 
most  dreadful  imprecations  by  the  country 
oaths.  All  these  things  prove  the  hold  the 
mission  has  got  in  that  country,  and  its  pre- 
sent sound  and  healthy  state.  It  has  advanced 
also  further  into  the  country,  and  gained  a 
footing  in  two  new  districts,  where  it  has  been 
cordially  welcomed ;  and,  behold !  two  other 
districts  now  begin  to  ask  that  it  be  extended 
to  them.  The  Chief  of  Omun,  the  highest 
point  we  have  as  yet  explored,  where  the  thing 
was  ridiculed  when  I  proposed  it  to  his  pre- 
decessor some  years  ago,  very  lately  desired 
,Mr  Eobb  to  stay  there  and  teach  them  God's 
word  every  day.  Now,  looking  back  over 
the  past  thirteen  years  since  I  first  set  foot  in 
Calabar,  I  wonder  to  behold  the  work  of  God 
in  that  dark  land,  where  all  the  chief  devils 
seemed  then  to  have  their  bloody  and  filthy 
thrones. .  So  gloomy  and  forbidding  did  things 
at  first  appear,  that  I  could  not  hope  to  see  so 
great  a  change  in  my  day,  though  I  knew  it 
would  come  some  day.  Now,  God  has  disap- 
pointed our  fears,  and  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions, and  done  wonders  for  us  in  time  past ; 
and  in  the  time  to  come,  I  believe,  the  brethren 
will  see  greater  things  than  these.  God 
has  removed  from  the  field  all  the  old  agents 
by  whom  the  work  was  begun,  that  His  new 
displays  of  grace  may  be  seen  as  His  work 
alone ;  for  His  glory  He  will  not  give  to  an- 
other. The  prospects  of  the  mission  are  as 
good  as  the  retrospect,  but  caution  and  pru- 
dence will  be  ever  needful,  and  especially  for 
some  time  to  come,  lest  the  people  of  Calabar 
imagine  that,  now  King  Eyo  is  gone,  the 
white  people  want  to  take  their  country.  In 
the  interior  districts  we  get  among  ignorant 
and  timid  and  suspicious  people  who  never 
saw  a  white  face,  and  who  fear  it  more  than 
country  children  here  do  black  ones.  We  miist 
advance  slowly  and  circumspectly,  taking  no 
steps  which  we  cannot  easily  retiuce  if  neces- 
sary. If  we  set  at  nought  their  fears,  we  rouse 
their  hostility,  and  can  do  no  good  to  them ; 


for  the  country  is  not  open  there  to  all 
lers  as  in  some  other  places,  and  we 
make  friends  of  these  i)eople  before  the 
receive  us  into  their  towns  and  houses. 
mission  will  gradually  but  surely  e^ 
self ;  for  it  has  taken   root  in  the  \m 
become  naturalised,  and  fit  to  be  trans 
ed    everywhere.      But    till   we  get 
preachers  devoted  to  the  work,  we 
take  advantage  of  all  the  openings. 
aid  is  in  the  fair  way  of  being  supplied. 
Eyo  had  all  the  most  intelligent  andadi 
youths  in  his  service.     Young  Evo* 
already  noted,  released  Ukpabio  from  aQ 
service,  that  he  may  go  and  learn  to  | 
the  Gospel,  and  Mr  Eobb  has  taken  him 
training  to  prepare  him,  and  we  hop 
others  will  by  and  by  be  raised  up 
same  work,  who  will  introduce  the  foq 
places  which  we  could  not  reach.   Soa 
suggested  that  your  missionaries  at 
should  become  great  travellers  and « 
of  the  unknown  interior  of  Africa, 
Livingstone;  but  our  circumstances i 
are  so  different  that  what  was  right 
would  be  wrong  in  us.     Think  h( 
years  the  South  African  mission  was 
on  quietly  and  steadily  before  he  was 
undertake  those  daring  enterprises,  f 
or  sixty  years  it  has  been  advancing! 
step.     It  is  iorty  years  since  John  Gi 
reached    Lattakoo    or    Kuruman,  f* 
highest  point  known,  where  Moffat 
devotedly  laboured,  and  nearly  twent 
since  Livingstone  took  up  his  abo-ie 
beng  the  most  advanced  station  noi 
he  laboured  quietly  for  many  years, 
opened  his  way  and  prepared  him  for 
work  he  had  to  do.    It  is  doubtful  if  1 
have  entered   on  those  wonderful 
had  not  the  Boers  broken  up  his  sta 
scattered  his  people.     Then  he  had  ti 
Providence  to  go  elsewhere,  and  doI 
solved  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy. 
the  rear  of  their  territory,  and  opa 
'  country  beyond  them.    O ur  mission  at' 
is  now  only  in  the  same  state  in 
South  African  was   fifty  years  aga 
stations  are  not  broken  up  by  an  em 
have  God's  work  fuU  in  our  hand 
no  need  to  go  elsewhere  to  lookf*? 
besides  this  many  of  the  Calabar  f^ 
doubtful  of  our  designs,  and  aver 
passing  them  to  go   inward.    Ij^' 
people  looked  to  him  to  open  their 
the  interior  to  the  coast,  and  to  & 
good  market  for  their  ivory.    He  wa? 
them  the  way  to  fortune.    Our  coast 
fear  that  if  white  men  get  access  tothe^^ 
they  will  be  ruined,  the  trade  being  tak 
of ,  their  hands.    I  doubt  not,  however.  I 
our  friends  will  be  patient,  the  Calabaj 
sionaries  will  have  advanced  well  into  8 
terior  before  forty  or  fifty  years  are  ovefi 
as  far  as  their  neighbours,  and  perhaps  a 
than  some  of  their  friends  at  home  m 
be  disposed  to  follow  them.    I  ^'J^ 
rejoiced  in  exploratory  enterprises,  liijj 
not  leave  the  abundant  and  interesting  J« 
work  which  the  Lord  gave  me  at  Crees 
to  go  on  geographical  expeditioiLS  f^ 
open  new  mission  fields,  at  least  no  lo^ 
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could  accomplish  between  two  Sab- 
But  the  mission  will  not  pause  one 
t unnecessarily.  We  follow  One  "who 
tfail  nor  be  discouraged  till  He  has  set 
tnt  in  the  earth,  and  the  isles  shall  wait 
law."  The  prospect  opens  bright  he- 
,  and  everything  tends  to  the  accom- 
mt  of  the  promises  on  which  God  has 
[is  people  to  hope.  I  am  happy  to  see 
06,  which  I  have  long  thought  and 
of,  now  proposed  by  Robert  Jamieson, 
ho  is  entitled  to  be  heard  on  such  sub- 
rhich  will  greatly  influence  and  pro- 
te  extension  of  our  mission  toward  the 
'.  It  ifi  to  connect,  by  a  commercial 
le  Calabar  and  Niger  rivers  at  apoint 
€  seventy  miles  above  Greek  Town, 
hey  approach  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
her.  Even  a  regular  line  of  communi- 
-ft  common^ad,  open  and  safe  to  all 
n  and  native  traders,  would  be  a  great 
io  begin  with ;  and  our  Qovemment 
secure  that  by  friendly  means.  The 
and  need  for  it  is,  that  while  the  Niger 
tributaries  are  the  highways  of  Central 
they  have  no  good  opening  to  the  sea. 
Iters  being  lost  in  a  hiindred  streams, 
ring  through  and  forming  that  pestilen- 
imp— the  Delta.  There  is  not  a  good 
Btfor  shipping  among  them  all,  unless 
r  he  one  of  them ;  whereas  Calabar  has 

0  e&trance,  miles  wide,  and  deep  enough 
!  largest  merchant  ships.  There  they 
ily,  far  up  the  river,  abreast  of  native 
and  among  a  friendly  people,  with  re- 
Biissionaries.  It  is  the  best  basis  on  the 
or  operations  towards  the  central  re- 
>f  the  Continent.  The  trade  of  the  in- 
aming  down  the  Niger  may  be  trans- 
wross  the  country  to  the  Calabar  River, 
r  avoiding  the  fatal  Delta,  and  reaching 
ships  by  the  safest  and  shortest  route, 
an  is  necessary  and  practicable,  and  in 
>fe,  doubtless,  will  be  carried  out  by 
and  of  road  for  wheeled  vehicles  cross- 
B  country.  There  is  a  danger  to  be 
'  feared— the  re-opening  of  the  slave 
nider  the  disguise  of  free  emigration. 
y  m  our  own  cpuntry  have  long  desired 
«ich  the  West  Indies,  cloaking  it  under 
mes  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  but 
ench  have  actually  begnin  it,  and  you 
Jl  heard  of  their  doings  on  the  coast. 
wy  have  sent  ships  to  Calabar  ahready 
te  arrangements  for  buying  the  slaves 
the  name  of  hiring  free  labourers,  and 

1  the  Duke  Town  people  agree  to  their 
ws.  If  that  scheme  prevail  it  will  ruin 
assion  operations  there,  and  I  entreat 
f  every  plea  and  persuasion,  as  you  re- 
le  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  man- 
0  watch  and  oppose  it  by  every  means 
r  power,  as  you  would  wish  to  be  free 
f  guilt  of  your  brother's  blood  in  the 
aay  of  account.  By  continuaUy  peti- 
?  larliament,  and  still  more,  by  oon- 
y  petitioning  Heaven,  you  can  success- 
f«8i8t  it^  and  both  these  you  have  the 
"8  pnvilege  of  being  able  to  do  whenever 
'®**®*  In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you 
le  young  Church  at  Calabar  cries  to  you 
P  them  with  your  prayers.  Every  letter 
*^  in.  NO.  VI.,  NEW  SERIES. 


I  get  from  the  native  members  has  something 
to  that  effect ;  and  as  we  know  the  greatness 
of  their  need,  the  great  work  before  them  for 
their  own  salvation  and  the  kindom  of  God  in 
their  country — as  we  know  their  weakness, 
temptations,  and  difficulties,  the  old  and  strong 
enemy  they  have  to  combat,  and  especially  the 
great  strength  of  God  promised  to  them  who 
cry  for  it,  we  will,  I  am  sure,  not  leave  them 
to  fight  alone  and  fall  before  the  enemy,  but 
promptly  and  heartily  sustain  them  in  their 
time  of  need,  and  make  our  prayers  effectual 
for  their  succour.  Young  Byo,  now  King 
Eyo  the  third,  especially  desires  and  requires 
your  prayers  in  his  new  and  difficult  situation. 
The  benediction  having  been  pronounced, 
the  meeting  then  separated. 

MEMBERS  OF  MISSION  BOARD. 

The  following  were  elected  as  the  Mission 
Board  for  next  year: — (1.)  New  Members  in 
room  of  those  tcho  retire  by  rotation — D. 
M*Ewen,  Edinburgh;  W.  Barr,  Jedburgh; 
W.  Wood,  Campsie ;  G.  C.  Hutton,  Paisley  ; 
J.  W.  Borland,  Glasgow,— mtnw^era ;  with 
Messrs  B.  Paterson,  Edinburgh :  D.  Morton 
Perth;  P.  Hamilton,  D.  Anderson,  and  J 
Henderson,  Glasgow.  (2.) R&^ected/or Second 
Year^Br  Peddie,  Edinburgh;  W.  Beckett, 
Rutherglen;  W.  M'Lay,Strathaven;  DrFi-ew, 
StNinians;  J.  Cooper,  Fala,—fn»nMter» ;  with 
Messrs  J.  Paton,  Tillicoultry;  J.  Brown, 
Paisley ;  R  Lawson,  Kettle ;  C  Smith,  Dun- 
dee ;  and  J.  H.  Young,  Glasgow.  (3.)  He- 
elected  for  Third  Year-^,  Burgess,  Glasgow; 
F.  Muir,  Leith:  W.  Steven,  Largs;  J.  Sym- 
ington, Kilmarnock ;  D.  C.  Crawford,  Burnt- 
island,—mtnwter* ;  vnth  Messrs  W.  Philips, 
Paisley;  J.  Mathie,  Stirling;  R  Millan, 
Edinburgh;  and  W.  Poison  Paisley.  (4.) 
Be-elected  for  Fourth  Fear— Dr  Johnston, 
Edinburgh;  J,  Jarvie,  Kelso;  G.  Robson, 
Lauder;  Dr  Robson,  Glasgow;  D.  Duff, 
Helensburgh,— «itnM<er«;  with  Messrs  W. 
Oliphant  and  J.  Dickson,  Edinburgh;  J.  B. 
Eidston  and  B.  A.  Bogus,  Glasgow ;  and  J. 
Watson,  Linlithgow.  The  following  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Better  Support  of  the  Gos- 
pel Ministry,  a  committee  now  merged  in  the 
Mission  Board,  were  appointed  to  act  for  this 
year  with  the  Home  Mission  Committee : — J. 
B.  Johnston  and  W.  MacDonald,  ministers; 
with  Messrs  W.  Turner  and  J.  Alexander- 
Mr  R  Millan,  Edinburgh,  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

SALARIES  OF  HOME  AND  FOREIGN 
SECRETARIES. 

Memorials  were  presented  from  (1\  the 
Committee  of  the  Missionary  Society,  Bristo 
Street,  Edinburgh;  (2),  Session  of  Infirmary 
Street  Congregation,  Edinburgh;  and  (3), 
Session  of  Wishart  Church,  Dundee,  anent  the 
salaries  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Secretaries. 
The  memorials  set  forth  that  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  caused  throughout  the 
Church  in  consequence  of  the  appointment,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  Synod,  of  two  Mission 
Secretaries,  at  the  lafge  salaries  of  L.400 
each,  instead  of  the  former  management  of 
both  missions  by  Dr  Somerville  at  a  salary  of 
L.250  and  a  free  house,  and  praying  the  Synod 
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to  reconsider  the  decision  then  arrived  at  The 
general  grounds  taken  up  by  the  memorialists 
were — ^that  the  salaries  given  to  the  secretaries 
were  extravagant ;  that  the  mission  work  in 
both  branches  would  be  more  efficiently  and 
economically  carried  on  under  the  manage- 
ment and  overeight  of  one  superior  secretary, 
with  the  aid  of  assistants ;  and  that  such  deci- 
sion ought  not  to  have  been  come  to  at  a  small 
meeting  of  the  Synod,  but  that  the  mind  of 
presbyteries  should  have  been  first  taken, 
when  so  important  changes  as  those  which 
had  been  made  in  reference  to  the  mission 
secretaryship,  were  in  view.  The  memorial 
from  Dundee  likewise  drew  attention  to  the 
expensive  nature  of  the  outfits,  and  stated  that 
a  great  saving  would  be  affected  by  discon- 
tinuing the  gratuitous  issue  of  the  Missionary 
Record. 

Dr  Feddie  laid  on  the  table  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  Dr  Somerville  after  the  meet- 
ing of  last  Synod,  of  which  he  (Dr  P.)  was 
the  Moderator;  and  stated  that  as  he  could  not 
call  a  special  meeting  of  Synod  for  the' pur- 
pose of  bringing  that  document  before  them, 
he  had  kept  it  beside  him,  and  he  thought  that 
the  present  opportunity  was  the  proper  time 
for  laying  it  before  the  Synod.  Dr  Somer- 
ville's  letter  was  dated  28th  May  1868.  and 
began  by  stating  that  the  writer  (Dr  S.)  had 
made  up  his  mind  resi)ectfuUy  to  decline  the 
addition  which  the  last  Synod  had  voted  to 
his  salary.  Had  the  Synod  spontaneously 
and  in  a  full  house,  and  as  an  expression 
of  their  favourable  estimate  of  his  services, 
granted  him  an  increase  of  a  few  pounds,  he 
might  have  seen  the  matter  in  another  light ; 
but  the  question  had  been  taken  up  at  a  meet- 
ing consisting  of  thirty  members,  and  in  con- 
nection with  a  matter  which  had  no  reference 
to  him.  In  these  circumstances,  the  vote 
seemed  to  have  been  one  of  constraint,  and  as 
it  was  likely  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  mission  operations,  he  could  not  be  a  party 
to  it.  In  his  opinion  it  was  expedient  and 
proper  that  those  officials  of  the  Church  who 
were  connected  with  the  management  of  its 
funds  should  not  be  overpaid;  and  his  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  constrained  him  to  decUne 
the  salary  which  had  been  voted  to  him,  and 
to  request  that  the  arrangement  which  had 
been  acted  upon  for  twelve  years  in  regard  to 
him  (viz.,  L.250  a^year  with  a  house),  should 
still  be  continued. 

Mr  A.  Peddie,  commissioner  from  Bristo 
Sti-eet  Missionary  Society,  was  heard  in  sup- 
port of  their  memorial.  The  memoraUsts,  he 
said,  were  far  from  thinking  that  the  salaries 
decided  on  were  out  of  proportion  to  the  merits 
of  the  Mission  Secretaries ;  but  they  submitted 
that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  being  by 
no  means  a  wealthy  body,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  of  its  members  should 
feel  dissatisfied  with  such  a  great  and  sudden 
rise  in  the  salaries  of  its  officials. 

Mr  Thin  was  heard  also  in  support  of  this 
memorial.  He  contended  that  while  two- 
thirds  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  had 
stipends  under  L.ldO,  it  was  invidious  to  give 
L.400  to  an  official.  He  also  submitted  that 
it  was  calculated  to  damage  the  popularity  of 
the  Mission  Fund,  tha^  from  L.800  to  L.IOOO, 


or  about  5  per  cent,  of  that  fund,  A<n 
expended  in  its  management 

Mr  J.  Henderson,  elder,  stated  tl 
memorial  from  the  session  of  Infinnai) 
Church  had  only  been  passed  by  the  { 
vote  of  the  Moderator.  There  was  do 
sentative  present  from  Wishart  Churd 
dee,  to  support  their  overture, 

Dr  BoBSON  expressed  his  opinioii' 
after  having  pressed  the  office  of  Hoidi 
tary  upon  Mr  MacgUl,  and  calling  upon 
make  a  great  sacrifice  in  leaving  a  coi 
tion  to  which  he  was  t^[iderly  attacl 
Sj^nod  now  showed  their  gratitude  by 
him  to  give  up  L.lOO  of  his  salary,  thg 
be  doing  an  act  to  which  no  man  tab 
any  mercantile  exchange  in  thecouat^ 
be  a  party.  He  believed  the  honow 
Synod  was  concerned  in  maintaining 
cision  of  last  Synod,  and  any  reveraol 
decision  would  fill  him  with  humiliaft 
questioned  whether  sUch  an  amount 
satisfaction  as  had  been  stated  really 
throughout  the  Church ;  and  show«l 
such  dissatisfaction  existed,  it  had  no< 
the  mission  income  of  the  Church,  wl 
increased,  and  not  diminished,  during 
year.  The  missionary  operations 
United  Presbyterian  Church  were  ei 
at  less  expense,  in  proportion,  than 
any  other  denomination ;  and  the 
given  to  their  secretaries  were  not  grei 
what  they  were  entitled  to. 

Mr  EoBSON,  Lauder,  was  not  Burpri 
some  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  hadbea 
by  the  increase  made  to  the  salaiic 
secretaries.  From  the  bottom  of  his 
regretted  the  blunder  of  last  Synod  i 
to  their  decision  regarding  the  appoii 
a  Home  Secretary ;  but  the  thing  1 
done,  and  he  did  not  see  howtheSp 
now  recede. 

Mr  GuNiON,  Strathaven,  said  tlie 
Mr  Maogill  had  substantially  been  i 
full  meeting  of  the  Synod,  when 
elected  to  the  office ;  for  no  one,  snielj 
hold  tJhat  he  was  to  be  promoted  to  a 
emolument  than  he  had  previously  ( 
They  were  bound  in  honour  as  ga 
not  to  say  Christians,  to  say  to  Mrlf^ 
"You  shall  not  suffer  in* worldly 
stances  by  accepting  the  secretarrsl 
moved  that  the  Synod  adhere  to  i 
resolution. 

Mr  Eenton,  Kelso,  in  a  speech 
of  the  talents  and  labours  of  both  the 
and  Home  Secretaries,  seconded  the 
proposed  by  Mr  G  union,  although  be  Kt 
that  the  election  of  Mr  Macgill  hadlx« 
before  his  salary  was  fixed,  and* 
salary  had  been  fixed  at  a  thin  ine« 
Synod, 

Mr  Young,  Kinolaven,  thought  thatj 
matter  the  feelings  of  the  poorer  mew 
the  Church  should  be  consulted  as  well« 
of  the  rich,  and  he  had  not  the  slighttf» 
tation  in  saying,  that  among  the  fonnflf 
there  was  very  great  dissatiaa/Jtion  »W 
proposed  salaries.      t..,;i««,»  manvaii 


Indeed  many  o^ 


whom  he  knew  personally,  had  rewj* 
longer  to  contribute  to  the  Mission  rm 
they  had  learned  tha  decisioii  of  tfaftt  wj^i 
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iRSiiALL,  Coupar-AngTM,  thought  the 
of  the  Synod  was  wrong  on  its  merits, 
mes  were  extravagant,  and  in  his 
it  would  have  been  tfane  to  give 
year  to  a  secretary,  when  they  had 
r  ministers  brought  up  to  the  mini- 
led  at  He  also  considered  the  de- 
be  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic, 
one  the  Church  was  not  prepared 
therefore  calculated  to  create  wide- 
iseatisf action.  As  to  the  way  in 
fy  came  to  their  decision,  everything 
i  unsatisfactory.  The  meeting  was 
1  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  Home 
,  or  at  all  events  of  men  accustomed 
;  financial  matters  through  their  own 
),  and  not  those  of  himself  or  Mr 
He  did  not  think  that  the  Synod 
ae  from  their  decision,  but  he  pro- 
(t  they  should  embody  in  their  de- 
an expression  of  regiret — 1st,  That 
complained  of  had  given  dissatisfac- 
1 2d,  That  it  so  happened  that  that 
ras  come  to  by  a  thin  house,  and 
(fter  the  election  of  Mr  Macgill. 
U^  Newcastle,  said  he  did  not  regret 
ff  Mr  Macgill,  but  he  had  done  so 
impression  that  the  salary  had  been 
I7  fixed  by  a  committee  at  L.250. 
lioi  the  affair  was  a  very  awkward 
the  believed  it  would  go  far  to  allay 
*bn  which  had  been  created  in  the 
if  some  means  could  be  devised  by 
e  salary  of  each  of  the  Mission  Secre- 
mld  be  L.850. 

PERSON,  Kirkwall,  denied  that  the 
rf  the  Home  Secretary's  salary  had 
i  previous  to  his  election,  and  con- 
4t  the  Synod  having,  without  any 
decision  as  to  salary,  chosen  Mr 
fl  their  best  man,  were  bound  subse- 

0  act  as  they  had  done  in  regard  to 
er. 

)BTON,  elder,  Greenock,  submitted 
moluments  of  Dr  Somerville  virtu- 
anted  to  about  L.325.  They  could 
offered  Mr  Macgill  less.  Double  this 
L.60O,  and  it  thus  appeared  that  all 
•ion  was  about  L.160.  It  was  not  a 
"^nt  to  represent  the  L.800  voted  to 
OB  Secretaries  as  a  certain  per  cen- 
«  mission  revenue.  Mr  Macgill  was 
o{  the  Statistics  Committee,  as  well 
Committees  on  Better  Support  of  the 
and  Debt  Liquidation.  The  salary 
could  not  be  properly  taken  entirely 
mission  funds,  but  ought  to  be  in  part 
'gainst  the  funds  to  which  he  devoted 

w  his  attention.  He  had  not  heard 
iusfaction  in  regard  to  the  Synod's 

aud  he  maintained  that  in  the  ap- 
*  of  Mr  Macgill  they  had  consulted 

1  as  his  services  were  calculated  to 
he  funds  by  an  amount  ten  or  twenty 
>  miserable  sum  which  had  caused 
roversy. 

8.  ScoTp,  Manchester,  remarked  that 
lart^r  of  the  Church  from  which  he 
dissatisfaction  at  all  existed  in  re- 
be  matter,  and  this  he  said  not  only 
^  ont  even  of  the  very  poorest  classes. 
^^  Ai«)EH80W,  elder,  thought  that 


if  the  Synod  resiled  from  their  former  deed,  it 
would  be  both  dishonest  and  imjust 

Dr  Newlands,  Perth,  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  sympathised  only  to  a  very 
small  extent  with  the^  dissatisfaction  that  ex- 
isted on  the  matter. 

Mr  Steedman,  Stirling,  did  not  think  L.400 
a  year  too  much  for  a  minister  living  in  a  city 
like  Edinburgh,  and  was,  therefore,  of  opinion 
that  the  Synod  should  abide  by  its  former 
decision  on  the  matter. 

Dr  Somerville  took  occasion  to  explain 
that  his^resent  emoluments,  including  house- 
rent,  etc.,  amounted  to  little  more  than  L.300, 
instead  of  L.d25,  as  had  been  represented. 
He  first  occupied  a  house  rented  at  L.24  a 
year ;  for  ten  years  he  had  lived  in  the  mission 
premises  in  a  house,  valued  at  L.45,  till  the 
state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  leave  it, 
and  this  was  only  the  second  year  of  his  resi- 
dence in  his  present  house.  The  house  to 
which  he  had  removed  was  rented  at  L.50, 
which,  with  salary  L.250,  and  taxes,  was  his 
present  income  as  Foreign  Mission  Secretary. 

Mr  Macgill  said  he  now  wished  to  report 
what  he  had  stated  at  the  presbytery  and 
elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  matter  before  the 
Court  He  had  looked  forward  to  this  dis- 
cussion with  less  anxiety  than  to  any  other 
matter  with  which  he  had  to  deal  since 
accepting  the  oflBce  of  Home  Secretary,  feel- 
ing, as  he  did,  that  he  had  proceeded  upon  a 
sound  principle  when  he  left  it  in  tJie  hailds 
of  the  Synod.  It  had  been  stated  that  the 
Synod  was  in  a  fix,  and  that  an  error  had 
been  committed.  He  did  not  judge  the  Synod 
on  this  matter.  It  was  for  the  Synod  to  judge 
itself.  But  he  might  say  that  he  had  been 
pressed  by  friends,  when  the  office  was  offered 
to  him,  to  put  some  questions  in  regard  to 
salary  as  well  as  about  his  status;  and  his 
answer  had  been  that  he  would  say  nothing 
about  salary.  He  had  never  done  so,  although 
he  had  been  solicitous  about  the  status  which 
he  was  to  occupy.  But  he  now  rose  to  sa^ 
what  he  had  said  before — and  he  wished,  if 
possible,  to  do  so  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
— that  if  the  Synod  had  committed  an  error, 
and  felt  bound  by  any  form  or  sense  of  justice 
or  honour,  he  could  release  them  from  any 
covenant  with  him.  If  he  could  enable  them 
to  act  irrespectively  of  any  decision  which 
had  been  come  to,  he  did  so  as  fully  and  freely 
as  if  no  decision  had  ever  been  arrived  at. 
He  would  not  only  surrender  L.50,  but  hft 
would  surrender  his  whole  salary  into  their 
hands ;  and  if  the  Synod  found  that  the  sur- 
render of  any  amount  would  secure  any  im- 
portant interest  of  the' Synod,  he  felt  himself 
bound,  after  having  done  whalf he  felt  to  be  a 
greater  sacrifice — ^in  surrendering  his  congre- 
gation— he  was  prepared,  most  willingly  and 
cheerfully,  to  accept  of  any  arrangement  which 
the  Synod  saw  fit  to  make. 

The  discussion  having  reached  this  stage, 
several  motions  were  proposed  with  the  view 
of  uniting  the  opinions  of  the  Synod  on  the 
subject 

Mr  GuNioif  stated  his  motion  as  follows  :— 
''That  the  Synod  appreciating  the  honour, 
delicacy,  and  disinterestedness  with  which, 
the  Mission  Secretaries  have  acted  in  regard 
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to  the  matter  of  salary,  and  regretting  that 
the  most  assiduous  and  valuable  labours  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary  (Dr  Somerville)  had 
Hot  been  sooner  acknowledged  by  an  increase 
of  salary  confessedly  inadequate ;  and  regret- 
ting the  thinness  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
decision  regarding  the  salaries  was  arrived  at, 
it  does  not  feel  iteelf  called  on  to  reverse,  but 
resolves  to  adhere  to  the  decision  of  last  year 
with  reference  to  the  salaries  of  the  Mission 
Secretaries." 

Mr  Marshall  stated  his  motion  as  follows: 
; — "  That  the  Synod  does  not  see  reason  to 
disturb  the  decision  complained  of ;  but,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  memorialists,  regrets 
that  the  salary  of  the  Home  Secretary  was  not 
fixed  at  a  fuller  meeting,  and  prior  to  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office." 

Dr  Taylor,  Glasgow,  then  said  hb  could 
agree  with  neither,  and  moved  that  the  Synod 
adhere  simpliciter  to  its  decision  of  last  year. 

Mr  France,  Paisley,  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  three  motions  were  put  to  the  meeting, 
when  Dr  Taylor's  (adhering  to  the  former 
decision  simpliciter)  was  earned  against  both 
of  the  others  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

^t  a  subsequent  meeting,  Dr  A.  Thomson 
called  the  attention  of  Synod  to  the  letter 
from  Dr  Somerville  to  Dr  reddie,  ex-modera- 
tor, and  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  com- 
mittee being  appointed  to  meet  with  Dr 
Somerville,  with  a  view  to  remove  the  pain- 
ful impression  which  that  communication  so 
evidently  expressed.  A  committee  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed,  consisting  of  Dr  Harper 
(convener),  Mr  Sinclair,  and  Mr  D.  Anderson, 
to  wait  on  Dr  SomerviUe,  and  intimate  to  him 
the  decision  regarding  his  salary,  and  express 
the  hope  that  he  will  see  his  way  to  the  accept- 
ance of  it,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
case.  This  committee  afterwards  reported 
that  they  had  an  interview  with  Dr  Somerville, 
and  that,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  their  ap- 
pointment, they  had  expressed  to  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  Synod,  their  high  regard  for  him 
personally,  and  the  value  they  put  on  his  im- 
portant and  faithful  services.  After  explana- 
tion that  the  proposed  augmentation  of  his 
salary  did  not  accidentally  arise  in  the  new 
arrangements  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a 
second  secretary,  but  was  designed  as  an  ex- 
\)re8sion  of  the  Synod's  high  appreciation  of 
nis  devoted  labours  as  Mission  Secretary,  Dr 
Somerville  expressed  his  sense  of  the  Synod's 
iMndness  in  this  communication,  and  autho- 
rised the  committee  to  say,  that,  if  the  Synod 
resolved  to  increase  his  salary  because  they 
thought  his  services  merited  the  augmentation, 
he'cordially  si4)mitted  to  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed. The  Synod  expressed  their  great  satis- 
faction with  this  result. 

residence  of  home  secretary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Kev.  H.  M.  Macgill  was  given  in 
by  the  Bev.  Dr  A.  Thomson.  The  minutes  of 
the  Mission  Board  relative  to  the  inauguration 
of  Mr  Macgill  as  Home  Secretary  were  read  by 
Dr  Somerville.  The  minutes  stated  that  on  the 
22d  of  June  last,  Mr  Macgill  had  accepted  of 
the  office  of  Home  Secretary,  and  detailed  the 


steps  which  had  been  thereafter  taken 
Mission  Board  in  introducing  Mr  Mbi 
office,  and  in  allocating  the  manage] 
business  in  connection  with  Foreign' 
to  Dr  Somerville,  and  of  the  business  c< 
with  Home  operations  to  Mr  MacgilL 
difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  in  the 
as  to  whether  the  Home  Minion  " 
should  have  his  official  residence 
burgh  or  in  Glasgow,  and  a  vote  harii 
taken  on  the. subject,  four  membere 
Board  (including  the  Chairman)  had  ex 
themselves  in  favour  of  Glasgow  and 
in  favour  of  Edinburgh.  These  an>n^ 
had  all  been  made  as  provisional 
present  meeting  of  Synod.  In  con 
with  this  subject,  a  memorial,  siped 
members  of  the  Church  in  Glasgow, " 
fourteen  ministers,  in  favour  of  Glasgo 
fixed  upon  as  the  residence  of 
Secretary,  had  been  sent  to  the  Missia 
with  the  request  that  it  should  be  I ' 
Board  before  the  Synod.  This  mei 
read  along  with  the  report  of  the  wn 
the  Mission  Board,  as  also  a  referei 
same  subject  by  the  Presbytery  of ' 

The  Synod  approved  of  the  proca 
the  committee  on  the  appointment 
Macgill,  and  also  of  the  provisiooiil 
ments  made  by  the  Mission  Board,! 
proceeded  to  take  up  the  question  d 
dence  of  the  Home  Mission  Sec 
raised  by  the  above  memorial  and  r 

Mr  Kenton,  Eelso,  replied  at  co 
length  to  the  arguments  advanced  i 
morial  for  the  Secretary  being  1 
Glasgow,  and  deprecated  a  statemei 
largest  proportion  of  contributions  tt 
of  #  the  Church  was  derived  from 
He  contended  that,  in  respect  of  bos 
venience,  the  Home  Secretan'  J 
located  in  Edinburgh,  and  moved 

Dr  M'Kerrow  seconded  the  morioi 

Mr  D.  Anderson,  Glasgow,  suppo 
memorial,  repudiating  any  unworij 
on  the  part  of  the  memorialists. 

Dr  RoBSON  spoke  in  favour  of  Gl 
the  residence  of  the  Home  Secretar 
ground,  not  that  the  money  power  d 
should  give  it  that  preference,  bn^ 
the  influence  of  the  presence  of  such 
the  contributions  from  Glasgow 
much  increased,  to  the  benefit  of  ^ 
as  a  whole. 

Mr  Jeffrey,  Glasgow,  moved 
Synod  should  agree  to  the  prayer  oi 
morial. 

Mr  Edmond,  Glasgow^  support^ 
frey's  amendment  purely  upon  public 
contending  that,  by  the  location  of  the 
tary  in  Glasgow,  a  larger  amouEl 
could  be  evoked  from  that  field  iban 
been. 

Mr  M^Leod,  Glasgow,  said  he  sdop 
tirely  the  sentiments  of  MrEenlonis 
danger  of  the  money  power  of  Glasgoj* 
remarked  that,  though  Mr  Macgill* 
in  Glasgow  might  develop  the  benera 
missionary  spirit  of  the  circle  of  frij''* 
which  his  estimable  qualities  m^ 
around  him,  the  ultimate  effect  vaiLtl 
bit  by  bit,  the  idea  would  arise  iW 
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that  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  was  a 
g  presbytery,  and  that  because  they 
ed  to  be  connected  with  a  city  of  great 
they  were  claiming  to  have  an  influence 
hey  ought  not  to  have. 
AYLOR,  Glasgow,  spoke  in  favour  of 
ndnient. 

5j-nod  divided,  when  136  votes  for  Mr 
's  location  in   Glasgow,   and  112  for 
rgh.    The  -motion  in  favour  of  Glas- 
s  therefore  declared  carried. 
£KT0N  entered  his  dissent  from  this 

because  it  will  occasion  additional 
,  and  because,  ii>  the  judgment  of  the 
pnt,  it  is  unseemly,  and  will  prove  in- 
ent  to  the  business  and  disadvanta- 
>  the  interests  of  the  Church,  that  the 
Secretary  should  statedly  reside  at  a 
!  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  from 
od  Treasurers. 

ft  SUPPORT  OF  THE  OOSFEL  MINISTRY. 

[acgill  gave  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
t)n  the  Better  Support  of  the  Gospel 
jr.  At  last  meeting  of  Synod,  the 
of  congregations  receiving  supple- 
Tanged  for  by  the  committee  was  58 — 
is  62.  Bellingham  and  Hartlepool,  in- 
Maong  the  68  referred  to,  have  declined 

•  «i  Thus  six  congregations  are  now 
apt  of  supplement  which  were  receiving 
year  ago,  although  with  most  of  them 
^gement  which  is  now  taking  effect 
isted  at  the  date  of  last  report.  The 
dvantage  of  the  movement  which  has 
»t  years  been  under  the  immediate  care 
comraittee,  is  more  easDy  estimated 

§  indirect  influence  in  promoting  the 
Support  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  The 
jations  in  almost  every  case  had  aug- 
their  contributions  both  for  the  sup- 
id  the  extension  of  the  Gospel,  from 
ment  they.began  to  reap  the  advan- 
this  movement.  About  70  congrega- 
jxclusive  of  those  on  the  list  of  the 
L^ommittee,  give  to  their  ministers  sti- 
beneath  L.120.  The  committee  look 
Jifidence  fo  the  attainment,  at  no  distant 
'  that  minimum  of  ministerial  income 
eh  the  Synod  has  been  aiming.  (1.) 
8t  history  gives  the  hope  of  progress  in 
y  of  giving  to  the  cause  of  God.  (2.) 
ew  of  the  congregations  not  yet  over- 
oy  this  committee  will  derive  both 
«  and  aid  from  the  debt  extinction 
*nt,  which  has  been  inaugurated  by 
^it  of  L.10,000  and  upwards  in  our 
atiou  Treasury.     (3.)  The  congrega- 

*  'loder  the  care  of  the  committee  owe 
negate  debt  of  more  than  L.8500,  the 
tpaid  for  which  nearly  equals  the  half  of 
^ount  given  to  the  entire  62  congrega- 
^  the  form  of  supplement  So  soon, 
>re,  as  this  debt  is  paid,  the  supplemen- 

*J^^^  be  to  a  considerable  extent  set 
l^r  the  aid  of  congregations  not  yet 
' ;  and  (4.)  It  is  submitted  to  the  Synod 
^^ithout  abolishing  the  annual  col- 
ff  ?^^  ^°^  ^  expedient  to  give  the 
iitee  henceforth  required  to  take  charge 

Jepartnaeat  power,  by  some  proper 
'*»  M>  call  in  the  aid  of  the  more  opulent 


members  of  the  Church  in  the  form  of  indivi- 
dual subscriptions.  The  function  of  this  com- 
mittee, in  virtue  of  which  it  is  empowered  to 
deal  with  congregations  by  suggestion  and 
persuasion,  without  a  money  stimulus,  to  raise 
the  stipends  of  their  ministers  up  to  the  higher 
minimum  of  L.150,  had  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure in  abeyance  for  the  last  two  years. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  in  many  quar-: 
ters  steady  progress  in  this  direction  is  being 
made,  partly  arising  from  the  influence  of 
this  committee,  and  partly  from  other  causes. 
A  separate  communication  to  the  Synod  bear- 
ing on  this  point  is  embodied  in  a  minute  to 
which  this  committee  is  a  party,  and  which 
relates  to  the  perpetuation  and  transference  of 
this  function  to  the  Board  of  Missions :— **  A 
conversation  having  ensued  on  the  question 
whether  the  Committee  on  the  Better  Support 
of  the  Gospel  Ministry  could  with  advantage 
continue  as  a  separate  committee — agreed  to 
recommend  to  the  Synod  to  enact  that  all  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  said  committee, 
and  especially  that  function  by  which  it  has 
acted  in  promoting  the  augmentation  of  sti- 
pends above  the  minimum  of  L.120  and  a 
manse,  be  henceforth  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Missions,  and  that  the  rules  previously 
enacted  by  the  Synod  be  revised,  with  the  view 
of  carrving  out  this  transference  of  power  and 
duties.  The  report  concluded  by  referring  to 
the  invaluable  services  of  Mr  Kobert  Millan — 
the  following  minute  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject  being  quoted: — 'Mr  Millan  having, 
according  to  the  arrangenients  made  at  last 
meeting  of  Synod,  resigned  the  convenership 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Better  Support  of 
the  Gospel  Ministry  into  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Macgill,  the  committee  take  this 
opportunity  of  recording  their  esteem  for  his 
character,  and  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
exertions  in  connection  with  those  matters 
which  have  been  intrusted  to  them.  The  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  transactions  of  the 
committee  have  been  recorded  by  him,  the 
promptitude  which  he  has  uniformly  shown 
in  the  conduct  of  the  extensive  con-espond- 
ence  which  has  been  necessary,  and  the  lucid 
reports  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  pre- 
pared, have  greatly  facilitated  the  business 
and  lessened  the  labour  of  the  committee, 
while  his  tact  and  gentlemanly  demeanour 
have  not  only  tended  to  unite  the  members 
of  committee  who  have  been  associated  with 
him  in  intimate  fellowship,  but  have  also  been 
frequently  instrumental  in  bringing  to  a  fa- 
vourable issue  difficult  and  delicate  negocia- 
tions.  In  the  performance  of  his  labour  of 
love,  Mr  Millan  has  subjected  himself  to 
much  toil  and  self-denial,  and  his  cheerfulness 
of  spirit  has  shed  a  grace  around  all  his  good 
doings,  while  the  result  of  his  efforts  has  been 
a  large  increase  of  comfort  in  the  homes  of 
not  a  few  of  the  ministers  of  the  denomina- 
tion. The  committee  express  their  hope  that 
he  may  largely  and  long  enjoy  that  domestic 
happiness  which  he  has  so  zealously  and  suc- 
cessfully laboured  to  promote  among  others, 
and  that  he  may  be  long  spared  to  aid  the 
Church,  by  his  sagacity  and  earnestness  of 
spirit,  in  her  pious  and  philanthropic  enter- 
prises. 
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Dr  Smith,  Biggar,  said  he  feared  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  was  drifting 
into  something  very  like  a  Sustentation  Fund, 
as  found  existing  m  a  sister  church.  Why, 
what  was  the  fact  ?  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Synod  were  aid-receiving — 
which  he  looked  upon  as  a  very  serious  con- 
sideration. Two-thirds  of  the  congregations 
were  aid-receiving,  and  only  one-third  self- 
supporting.  This  was  the  principle  of  the 
Sustentation  Fund — or  something  very  like 
an  approximation  to  it — and  he  would  ask,  if 
this  was  to  go  on,  where  was  the  matter  to 
end?  He  held  that  the  entire  question  of 
supplementing — which  seemed,  in  some  points 
at  least,  invidious — ^must  be  revised,  and  he 
therefore  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  take  the  whole  matter  into  consideration. 

Mr  Bell,  Newcastle,  thought  that  to  prer 
pent  confusion,  the  Synod  should  first  receive 
the  report  of  the  committee  before  they  en- 
tered upon  the  discussion  of  the  points  referred 
to  by  Dr  Smith.  He  therefore  moved  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr  Thomas  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  then  unanimously  agreed  to,  the  thanks 
of  the  Synod  being  at  the  same  time  tendered 
to  the  committee  for  their  (iiligence. 

Mr  A.  KoBERTSON,  Stow,  trusted  the  an- 
nual collections  in  behalf  of  the  scheme  for 
the  Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry 
would  still  be  continued.  Individual  sub- 
scriptions were  all  very  weU  in  their  way, 
but  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
scheme  in  question  if  they  depended  solelv 
upon  such  subscriptions.  As  to  the  Churcn 
drifting  into  something  like  a  sustentation 
fund,  the  present  scheme  was  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  the  fund  alluded  to,  inasmuch  as 
the  committee  only  gave  a  small  sum  to  con- 
gregsftions  and  demanded  a  large  sum  from 
them.  Neither  could  he  agree  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  proposed  by  Dr 
Smith,  with  the  view  of  inquiring  into  the 
whole  question  of  supplementing,  as  it  was  only 
calculated  to  damp  the  energies  of  the  Church. 
Mr  Eobertson  concluded  by  stating  it  as  his 
conviction  that  the  Home  and  Better  Support 
Committees  should  hereafter  be  kept  distinct. 

Mr  Macgill  submitted  the  following  as 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee : — 
"That  the  Synod  enact  that  all  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  committee,  and  especially 
the  function  by  which  it  has  acted  in  promot- 
ing the  augmentation  of  stipends  above  the 
minimum  of  L.120  and  a  manse,  be  hencefor- 
ward transferred  to  the  Board  of  Missions, 
and  that  the  rules  pre-vsiously  enacted  by  the 
Synod  be  revised,  with  the  view  of  carrying 
out  this  transference  of  power  and  duties. 

Mr  Bell,  Newcastle,  declared  that  two  dis- 
tinct committees  were  absolutely  indispensable. 

After  some  discussion,  prolonged  into  a 
subsequent  sederunt,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
committee  be  merged  in  the  Mission  Board, 
an  addition  being  made  to  the  Board,  that  it 
may  be  able  to  overtake  the  additional  busi- 
ness that  devolved  upon  it. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr  G.  Johnston,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  special  thanks  of  the  Synod  be 
conveyed  to  Mr  Millan  for  his  labours  and  valu- 
able services  as  convener  of  this  committee. 
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The  Moderator,  in  expressing  the  Sj 
thanks  to  Mr  Mi^^^tn,  stated  to  him, ' 
midst  of  applause,  that  the  Synod ' 
had  been  most  assiduous  in  the  work, 
scheme  had  been  carried  out  through! 
Btrumentality  in  a  most  satisfactory 
He  had  done  his  work,  fulfilling  the 
maxim — "  The  strong  to  bear  the ' 
the  weak.**  His  labours  had  taught 
the  eldership.  By  his  exertions  the 
many  ministers  had  been  cheered. 
Synod  hoped  that  his  conduct  wouli 
profitable  to  the  Church  at  large. 

Mr  Millan  acknowledged  the  coiup 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  st&l 
he  had  been  most  anxious  in  seekb 
Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry, 
gretted  that  his  inability  to  attend  to  i 
he  should  have  done,  having  to  devol 
of  his  time  to  his  own  business.  He 
now  to  see  that  they  had  been  able 
the  services  of  one  who  had  not  onli 
his  disposal,  but  was  -well  qualified  to 
all  ^e  duties  of  such  an  important  of 

PROPOSED  NEW  CHURCHES  O  LO: 

A  memorial  w%s  read  from  the  Pn 
of  Lancashire,  suggesting  that  two 
new  chapels  ought  to  be  erected  in 
the  present  number  of  churches  beii 
inadequate  to  hold  the  members  of  tk 
Presbyterian  Church  now  resident  in 

Mr  Scott,  Manchester,  hoped  that' 
giU  would  extend  his  labours  to  Loi 
the  influence  of  this  Church  was  ve 
there,  and  so  soon  as  members  of  tbii 
go  to  London,  they  are  compelled  to 
members  of  churches  of  other  deDon 
not  being  able  to  go  such  a  distancti 
cessary  to  reach  a  United  Presbyterian 
What  he  wished  was  a  systematic  m 
be  adopted,  as  in  the  Free  Church ;  l»i 
places  of  worship,  and  have  regultf 
from  the  metropolitan  miiiisters.  Tb 
Church  at  present  have  fourteen  ph 
worship  in  London,  while  we  have  only 
It  was  not  at  all  astonishing  to  find  tf^ 
Church  did  not  succeed  there,  hariiig 
church  for  each  million  of  the  popular 
hoped  the  Synod  would  take  the 
its  serious  and  prayerful  consideratioD. 

Mr  Eedpath,  London,  had  to  ( 
that  there  was  no  organised  system 
Scotoh  churches,  so  that  they  might 
aware  when  families  came  to  LonJJ 
they  might  be  looked  after.  WTjen  w 
Mr  Croom  was  in  Sanquhar,  he  visit* 
don, — ^invited  all  those  who  had  belon 
his  church  to  meet  him  in  his  (Hr  Rwp 
church  for  prayer  and  conversation,  whei 
were  not  fewer  than  twenty-four  attend 
similar  method  was  adopted  when  Drf^ 
of  Kirkwall  was  in  London,  but  on  tbtf 
pion  there  were  present  between  seyeDlJ 
eighty  individuals.  They  aU  complain  * 
places  of  worship  are  so  situated  thatii 
possible  for  them  to  attend  them. 

Mr  Towers,    Birkenhead,  si 
proposal,  and  suggested  that  they  P» 
some  of  the  densely  populated  jJaces  d 
don  two  or  three  extra  churches. 

Dr  A.  Thomson  said  that  eyery  ye»r«i 
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aemb^rs  of  his  own  ccmgregatioDi  go  to 
If  afl  well  as  numbers  of  young  men 
3  not  members,  and  these  individuals 
er  heard  of  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
in  London.  He  did  not  consider  ^e 
I  of  Mr  Towers  extravagant  It  was 
noderate  demand,  which  ought  to  be 
complied  with. 

ACX3IIJL  conourred,  observing  that  un- 
lething  was  now^done  forthechurohes 
loUf  the  result  would  be  very  fatal. 
Synod  approved  of  the  overture,  and 
to  appoint  a  committee,  including  the 
lecretary,  to  visit  London  and  corres- 
itfa  the  London  Presbytery,  in  relation 
(ubject,  and  to  aid  in  carrying  out  those 
»  which  are  necessary  to  extend  evan-^ 
efforts  in  London  in  connection  with 
tnrch;  namely,  Drs  Macfarlana  and 
m,  and  Messrs  Edmond,  Beckett,  Ed- 
iiQd  B.  S.  Scott,  with  Mr  8.  Stitt. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  HALL. 

t  a  report  of  the  committee  read  by  Dr 
Uton,  it  appeared  that  the  Theological 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The 
B  had  all  manifested  commendable  di> 

•  Their  numbers  last  session  were  191, 
'vhom  belonged  to  the  senior,  and 

jr-two  to  the  junior  division.  The  li- 
tn  connection  with  the  Hall  had  been 
»ably  augmented  during  the  year — 170 
<8  by  purchase ;  119  by  bequest  of  the 

•  Struthers,  besides  several  other  pre- 
ms.  In  connection  with  the  operations 
sttb- committee  on  ministers'  libraries, 
Jtated  that  the  total  number  of  such  li- 
which  had  been  aided  by  the  committee 
w  150,  being  nearly  double  what  it  Was 

•  Reference  was  made  in  the  report  to 
ith  of  the  late  Dr  John  Brown,  whose 

during  his  illness,  and  since  his  de- 
had  been  conducted  by  Dr  Lindsay. 
port  was  approved  of,  and,  on  the  sug- 
i  of  Dr  Smith,  Biggar,  it  was  agreed  to 

0  a  committee  to  consider  what  arrange- 
otight  to  be  made  in  consequence  of 
tented  death  of  Dr  Brown.  The  report 
committee  was  read  by  Mr  J.  B.  John- 

The  committee,  after  a  careful  consi- 
^  of  all  the  points  submitted  to  them, 
ter  taking  the  opinions  of  the  professors, 
>J^  to  recommend  that  no  professor 
be  appointed  in  the  room  of  the  late 
^wn;  but  that  in  order  that  the  subjects 
l.oy  him  might  be  attended  to,  and  the 
»cy  of  the  Theologicai  HaU  maintained,  ' 
fecommended  that  Professot  Lindsay 
'be  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Exege- 
^heology,  and  that  the  subjects  hitherto 

1  oy  him  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
occupied  by  Professor  Eadie,  and  in  fu- 
scaUed  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature, 
*^®'^<iing  the  evidences  and  interpreta- 

ihe  thanks  of  the  Synod  were  con- 
*oDr  George  Johnstone  for  his  services 
'vener  of  the  committee  for  several  years 
^^  tt\6  committee  was  reftppoint^ed  as 
js:  — The  Professors,  Moderator  of 
\^'  Ker,  W.  Steveft,  W.  Balrry,  R 
'JfV  J.  B.  Johnston,  D.  Bonald,  D.  Dun- 
^t  Smart,  Dr  Eobertson,  W.  Marshall^ 


and  It.  S.  Dmmtnond,  fmhiUert ;  with  Messrs 
A.  White,  A.  Myles,  B.  Mathie,  and  John 
Millar — J.  B.  Johnston,  convener, 

DSBT  LtQUIDATmO  BOARD. 

Mr  MagghiL,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Mission 
Committee,  read  the  report  of  the  Debt  Liqui- 
dating Board,  which  set  out  by  stating  that^ 
at  last  Synods  it  was  x»ported  that  L.3000  had 
been  granted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Ferguson 
Bequest,  on  condition  that  twice  that  amount 
should  be  contributed  by  the  Church.  In  May 
last  only  li.X7(iO  had  been  subscribed  towards 
the  L.6000  required  in  order  to  obtain  the 
grant  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Ferguson  Be- 
quest The  Board  had  now  the  satisfaction 
of  stating  that  tiie  amount  subscribed  was 
L.7dOO^  so  that  the  L.3000  from  the  Ferguson 
Bequest  would  be  obtained  on  application. 
It  was  for  the  Synod  to  determine  in  what 
way  the  entire  extinction  of  debt  throughout 
the  Denomination  might  be  promoted;  but  the 
Board  suggests  that  the  Synod  should  issue 
a  strong  recommendation  on  this  subject,  and 
the  Board  would  be  ready,  as  they  had  ever 
been,  to  co-operate  witii  churches  desiring  to 
be  visited  by  a  deputation  of  their  number. 
Mr  MacgiU,  m  the  cours^  of  reading  the  report, 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  obligations  under 
which  the  Synod  lay  to  Mr  D.  AndersoUf 
chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Messrs  Andrew 
Mitchell,  James  Morton,  and  Peter  Hamilton, 
for  their  valuable  services  in  connection  with 
the  raising  of  subscriptions  to  this  fund. 

Mr  D.  Anderson,  Glasgow,  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Board.  In  Glasgow  alone  they  had  realised 
about  L.3000  to  this  fund— and  they  com- 
menced to  raise  subscriptions  in  Edinburgh, 
where  they  had  realised  L.800.-  Thj|t  was 
very  well— exceedingly  good  for  a  beginning, 
and  had  they  been  allowed  to  prosecute  their 
labours  they  might  have  raised  a  very  large 
sum  in  that  large  and  respectable  cityj  but 
objections  had  been  raised,  on  va,rious  grounds, 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  work  in  Edmburgh, 
which  had  prevented  it  being  canied^  through 
as  the  members  of  the  BoAid  had. desired. 
They  had  also  visited  Perth,  Dunfermline, 
Alloa,  and  several  other  places,  and  were 
heartily  received  in  all  these  places,  the  people 
responding  most  liberally  to  their  appeals. 

Dr  Smith,  of  Biggar,  moved  that  the  report 
be  approved  of ;  that  the  thanks  of  the  Synod 
be  given  to  the  Board ;  that  the  Synod  agree 
to  express  their  great  satisfaction  at  the  result 
of  the  Board  during  the  past  year,  and  strongly 
recommend  congregations  that  have  not  yet 
made  any  effort  on  behalf  of  this  movement 
to  do  so  without  delay. 

The  motion  being  seconded  by  Dr  Pateb- 
SON,  of  Kirkwall,  was  adopted. 

The  MoDBEATOR  conveyed  the  thanks  of 
the  Synod  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  which 
was  then  reappointed  as  follows : — ^Dr  Som- 
merville,  Dr  A.  Thomson,  Dr  Taylor,  T.  Fin- 
layson,  J*  M'Coll,  J.  L.  Aikmanv  J.  Symington, 
W.  Beckett,  S.  Sinclair — ministers  f  with  Sir 
James  Anderson,  Messrs  John  M^Dowall,  D. 
Anderson,  J.  B.  Kidston,  P.  Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Young;,  B.  A.  Bogus,  J.  Peddie,  J.  Marshall,  J. 
Mitchell,  J.  Morton,  J«  Henderson,  J.  M'Ewan, 
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J.  Millar,  A.  Miichellf  George  Pateraon,  Alex. 
White,  Cbarles  King— Mr  D.  Anderson,  Chair' 
man, 

KEW  METHOD  OF  SUPPOBTIKO  THE  STHOD*S 
GENERAL  FUXD. 

Mr  Peddib  reported,  ivith  regard  to  the  new 
scheme  for  supporting  the  Synod's  General 
Fund,  that  very  few  returns  haid  been  received 
from  presbyteries  in  order  to  show  whether  or 
not  the  scheme  met  with  their  approvaL  The 
Treasurer,  while  approving  of  the  scheme, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  should  not  be 
pressed  upon  the  Church. 

Memorials  were  read  from  the  North  Con-  • 
gregation,  Perth,  the  Lothian  Boad  Congre- 
gation, Edinbui^h,  and  Carlisle  Street  Con- 
gregation, Newcastle,  against  the  proposed 
scheme,  as  being  a  departure  from  the  Volun- 
tary principle  of  the  Church,  and  declining  to 
promise  to  contribute  any  precise  sum  towards 
the  fund. 

Parties  having  been  heard  in  support  of  the 
memorials, 

Mr  Bell,  Newcastle,  said  he  regarded  the 
scheme  as  wholly  unnecessary,  as  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  for  the  year  1858,  the  income 
of  the  fund  had  exceeded  the  expenditure  by 
upwards  of  L.140,  and  that  within  the  last  few 
years  nearly  L.900  of  debt  had  been  cleared 
off.  He  also  thought  the  scheme  offensive  in 
its  nature,  and  showed,  from  the  feeling  ex- 
hibited in  the  different  presbyteries  on  the 
subject,  that  it  was  divisive  in  its  results. 
If  they  insisted  on  the  scheme  they  would  dis- 
regard the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  like  other 
Churches  which  had  followed  that  course, 
they  would  suffer  in  consequence.  He  also 
condemned  the  scheme  as  oppressive,  and  alien 
to  the  .Voluntary  principle  of  the  Secession 
and  Relief  denominations.  If  the  rating  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  introduced,  let  it  be  adopted 
in  their  congregations  as  well  as  in  the  Synod ; 
and,  in  fact,  if  they  were  to  have  the  rating 
principle  at  all,  let  them  go  into  the  Esta- 
blished Church  at  once,  and  have  the  whole 
benefit  of  it  He  concluded  by  moving,  that 
the  Synod  should  reverse  the  decision  of  last 
year  anent  the  new  plan  for  supporting  the 
Synod's  Fund,  and  go  back  to  the  good  old 
plan  of  annual  collections. 

Mr  Jarvie,  Kelso,  said  he  was  not  at  all 
alarmed  by  the  observation  of  Mr  BeU,  that  if 
the  plan  was  adopted  in  reference  to  the 
Synod  it  must  necessarily  be  carried  out  in  the 
congregations.  Persuasion  was  a  large  ele- 
ment of  the  scheme  proposed  last  year ;  and 
he  thought  this  feature  should  have  been  more 
pressed  by  ministers  upon  the  congregations. 
He  denied  that  the  resolution  of  the  Synod 
had  at  all  gone  in  the  teeth  of  the  Voluntary- 
ism of  the  Church,  and  thought  the  views 
which  had  been  taken  of  that  principle  were 
entirely  distorted  and  mistaken.  Voluntary- 
ism was  not  what  every  man  chose  at  his  own 
caprice  to  consecrate  to  the  Lord's  work,  but 
what  every  man  was  under  obligation  to  con- 
secrate. The  Synod's  Fund  stood  out  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  funds  of  the  Church,  and 
might  with  propriety  be  regarded  as  fiscal  in 
its  character.  He  objected  to  one-third  of  the 
congregations  in  their  Church  being  left  to 


iwppari  the  fond,  as  had  been  tlie 
some  time  past ;  and  moved  that  tk  da 
of  last  Synod  should  be  confinned. 

Mr  Marshall,  Coupar- Angus,  si 
the  motion  to  confirm  the  decision 
Sjmod,  and  suggested,  in  addition, 
renewed  recommendatioii  ^ould  be  hh 
presbyteries  to  deal  persuasively  with  i 
ing  congr^ations.  He  contended  tb 
scheme  was  no  infringement  on  the 
taryism  of  the  Church,  but  simply  a  r 
the  principle  of  apostolic  equality. 

Mr  Ingus,  Stockbridge,  Berwick,  s 
Mr  Bell's  motion.    He  thought  it  wm 
inexpedient  in  the  Synod  to  force  the 
on  the  Church  in  the  present  divided 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr  BoBERTSON,  Stow,  approved 
scheme  as  both  just  and  scriptural,  1 
disposed  to  move  that  it  was  not  eipedi 
the  present  circumstances  to  press  it 
lieved  this  to  "be  the  mind  of  the  coi 
that  a  resolution  to  that  effect  would 
ferred  to  eith^  of  those  proposed. 

Mr  Thomas  said  it  would  becliildisi 
Synod  suddenly  to  reverse  a  decisioii 
had  been  come  to  after  six  years'  card 
sideration ;  and  moved  a  finding  to  ' 
that  the  annual  collection  in  support 
fund  should  be  made  as  usual  in  0< 
that,  in  the  event  of  any  deficiency 
found  in  the  sum  required  to  meet  thei 
of  the  fund,  an  appeal  should  be  mads 
faidtiug  congregations  to  make  up 
ficiency. 

This  motion  was  seconded ;  and,* 
discussion,  a  show  of  Jiands  was  tab 
three  motions,  when  that  of  Mr  Jai 
bodying  Mr  Marshall's  suggestion,  w* 
by  a  large  majority.  The  Synod  acca 
resolved  to  **  refuse  the  prayer  of  the 
rialists,  abide  by  the  decision  of  last 
renew  the  appointment  to  presbyteries 
persuasively  with  sessions  and  congr^ 
whose  compliance  has  not  been  giTeJi> 

Mr  Bell  dissented. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  year  thecoatri 
for  the  Synod  Fund  be  made  in  Octobe 
in  June. 

SUPERmTENDENCE  OF  THE  CHUBCa 

An  overture  was  read  from  the  Prd 
of  Aberdeen  anent  a  more  vigorous 
tematic  superintendence  of  the  whole  0 
It  suggested  that  the  Synod  should  ij 
annuity  a  number  of  its  membere»* 
special  work  of  visiting  congregat»DS» 
reporting  to  the  next  meeting  of  Spw 
appeared  to  them  to  be  the  present  sute( 
Church,  and  especially  what  appeared  » 
to  be  ite  present  difficulties  and  wants. 

Mr  J.  P.  Bell,  of  Midmar,  support 
overture  at  considerable  length,  aad 
Angus,  of  Aberdeen,  also  spoke  in  its  ^^^l! 

Mr  Parker,  of  Sunderland,  moveu 
adoption  of  the  overture,  which  was  seft* 
by  Mr  Skinner,  of  Blackburn. 

Mr  Marshall,  of  Coupar-Angus,  *^ 
overture  implied  that  there  was  at  pr^ 
want  of  superintendence  of  the  Chore*' 
he  did  not  &ink  such  a  want  bad  been  P 
to  exist  to  any  extent.    He  ridiculed  Jtf 
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ding  metropolitan  superintendents  over 
^urch ;  and  moved  that,  instead  of  adopt- 
le  overture,  they  ought  to  remit  it  to  a 
ittee,  to  consider  and  report  upon  it  at 
neeting  of  Synod. 

M'Kebrow,  Bridge  of  Teith,  objected  to 
[erture,  as  being  one  of  those  steps  which 
;  late  become  too  common,  and  which,  if 
ted  in,  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  diffe- 
onn  of  government  in  the  Church, 
were  getting  much  into  the  system  of 
aing  the  Church  not  by  presbyteries,  nor 
ers,  but  by  committees — and  committees 
ting  of  individuals  who  were  not  in  the 
of  the  eldership.  He  maintained  that' 
erture  was  impracticable  on  account  of 
eat  expense  which  would  be  incurred  by 
ng  out  its  suggestions. 
Bell,  Newcastle,  thought  the  overture 
I  he  set  aside   as  unnecessary,   as  the 

Mission  Committee  might  take  steps  to 
f  what  was  desired  by  the  overture. 

Jarvie,  of  Kelso,  in  supporting  the 
ire,  said  that,  with  all  his  dislike  of  the 
sracyof  Congregationalism,  he  tiiought 
were  many  features  in  it  which  might  do 
good ;  and  he  was  not  afraid  of  learning 
'  from  Episcopacy  or  Congregationalism. 
iWBome  further  discussion  it  wais  unani- 
'ly  agreed,  in  accordance  with  the  motion 
r  Marshall,  to  remit  the  subject  of  the 
«re  to  a  committee  to  consider  and  report 
rt  meeting  of  Synod.*  The  following  are 
«mmittee  appointed: — Dr  Bobson,  Dr 
ie,  J.  P.  Bell,  H.  Angus,  sen.,  J.  Stirling 
lemuir) ;  W.  Marshall,  W.  Barr,  mini»- 
with  J.  S.  Dunn  and  J.  Frisken,  eldert* 

BED  AKD  INFIRM  MINISTERS'  SCHEME. 

Macgill,  Home  Secretary,  read  the  re- 
>n  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  An- 
Scheme,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
at  of  capital  realised  for  that  scheme,  as 
May  1859,  was  L.17,264,  3s.  T^d.,  which 
permanently  invested  by  the  committee, 
above  sum,  however,  was  exclusive  of 
frown's  Testimonial  Fund,  which  was 
Jfider  trustees,  and  which  amounted  to 
>j,  5s.,  making  the  aggregate  amount  of 
il  L.18,756,  8s.  7id.  The  interest  deriv- 
from  the  capital  had  been  sufBcient  to 
all  the  annuities  payable  during  the  past 
which  amounted  to  L.807,  8s.  2d.,  and  a 
ce  had  been  left  (A  L.lOO,  to  go  to  the 
W  account,  in  terms  of  the  rules.  Dur- 
"6  past  year  seventeen  annuitants  had 
admitted,  who  would  have  been  entitled 
luities  of  L.830,  but  of  these  three  had  died, 
Jmaimng  fourteen  being  entitled  to  L  JOO. 
the  motion  of  Dr  Smith,  Biggar,  the  re- 
was  adopted,  and  in  room  of  Professor 
"^y*  Sir  James  Anderson,  and  Mr  Hen- 
•^  of  Park,  who  retire  by  rotation,  Mr  J. 


B.  Taylor,  minister,  with  Measre  B.  H.  Blyth 
and  D.  Laidlaw  were  appointed  memben  of 
committee  for  next  year. 

PETITIONS  FOR  AID. 

Petitions  for  aid  were  presented  from 
Mr  Todd,  formerly  minister  of  Stonehaven, 
from  the  congregation  of  North  Sunderland, 
and  from  James  Church,  Dundee.  The  fol- 
lowing committee  were  appointed  to  consider 
these  petitions  and  report : — ^H.  Angus,  senior, 
(convener),  John  Muir,  P.  Meams,  Jos.  Hay, 
W.  Beckett,  J.  Borland,  W.  France,  Dr  Mac- 
Michael,  J.  Jarvie,  A.  Robertson — ministen; 
along  with  the  Mission  Secretaries  *,  and  Mr 
Milhin,  Mr  Garroway,  and  Dr  Bruce— eWcr». 
On  the  recommendation  of  this  conunittee,  the 
Synod  agreed  thatL.20  should  be  granted  from 
the  Synod  Fund  to  Mr  Todd ;  that  the  peti- 
tions from  Dundee  and  North  Sunderland  be 
remitted  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Debt  Liquidation  Board,  and  that,  in  addition 
to  their  supplement,  the  congregation  of  James 
Place,  Dundee,  should  receive  a  grant  of  L.20 
for  this  year. 

CASE  OF  MR  ADAM,  LATE  OF  PEEBLES. 

The  Clerk  read  a  report  from  a  committee 
on  an  application  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam, 
late  of  Peebles,  to  be  restored  to  the  oflSce 
of  the  ministry  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  committee,  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  convener,  had  agreed  to  recommend  the 
Synod  to  accede  to  the  request  of  Mr  Adam, 
the  minority  being  of  opinion  that,  on  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  not  for  edi- 
fication that  Mr  Adam  should  be  restored  to 
his  ministerial  status  in  the  Church,  which  he 
had  voluntarily  resigned. 
A  protracted  discussion  ensued  on  this  ro- 
>rt,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  moved  by 
•r  M'Kerrow,  Bridge  of  Teith,  and  seconded 
by  Dr  Robson  of  Glasgow,  that  the  former 
decision  of  the  Synod  in  Mr  Adam's  case,  re- 
storing him  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church, 
should  be  adhered  to,  but  that  he  should  not 
be  restored  to  his  ministerial  status.  '  It  ^as 
also  moved,  as  an  amendment,  by  Mr  Calder- 
wood  of  Glasgow,  seconded  by  Mr  Deans  of 
Portobello,  that  Mr  Adam  should  be  restored 
to  his  ministerial  status. 

A  show  of  hands  having  been  taken,  Mr 
Calderwood's  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  122  to  71,  and  the  Moderator  ac- 
cordingly intimated  to  Mr  Adam  that  he  was 
reinstated  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr  Adam,  in  acknowledging  the  decision  of 
the  court,  said  it  would  be  his  desire  and  his 
endeavour  so  to  act  that  the  reverend  court 
would  never  have  occasion  to  regret  the  act 
of  mercy  which  had  now  been  manifested  to- 
wards him. 


?S 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


idan — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
^Pril— Rev.  John  Hunter,  moderator. 
WiUiam  Frazer,  having  finished  all  his 


trials  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbyteiy, 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Sta- 
tistical retarns  were  received  from  all  the 
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congr^atioiks  except  one»  Messrs  Hanter 
and  Frame  were  appointed  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures.  Messrs 
Lind,  Balfoi\r,  and  Alexander  were  ap- 
pointed to  visit  New  Leeds,  and  give  ad- 
dresses connected  with  personal  and  do- 
mestic piety,  and  the  duty  of  the  members 
of  the  Church.  BIr  William  Simmers 
delivered  a  popular  sermon,  and  was  in- 
structed to  give  in  the  remainder  of  his 
exercises  at  next  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
IBtuartfield  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  third 
Sabbath  of  July. 

Dumfries. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
4th  May^Rev.  M.  N.  Goold,  moderator 
pro  tern.  A  call  from  Thomhill  to  Mr  P. 
C.  Duncanson,  and  one  from  Dalbeattie  to 
Hr  David  Kinnear,  were  sustained  and 
coiRurred  in.  Mr  Adam  Welsh,  student 
of  the  2d  year,  was  examined  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Theology;  and  Mr  James  Cal- 
lander, student  of  the  3d  year,  d^vered  a 
discourse,  which  was  highly  approved  of, 
and  both  students  encouraged  to  prosecute 
their  studies.  Mr  Fullarton  nominated 
Mr  Nathaniel  M'Dongal,  and  Mr  Jenkins 
Mr  James  Moffat,  for  admission  to  the 
Theological  Hall,  and  the  usual  subjects  of 
examination  were  assigned  them.  Half 
yearly  returns  were  received  from  the  con- 
gregations of  Dunscore  and  Queensberry 
Street,  Dumfries.  Next  ordinary  meeting 
of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Dumfries,  on 
the  1st  Wednesday  of  July. 

Elgin. — ^This  presbytery  held  last  ordi- 
nary meeting  at  Forres,  on  Tuesday  5th 
April.  The  presbytety  having  some  months 
ago  taken  into  consideration  the  important 
subject  of  revivals  of  religion,  resolved  to 
hold  meetings  with  this  view  in  the  con- 
gregations within  their  bounds.  The  first 
of  this  series  of  meetings  was  held  in  Mr 
Pringle's  church,  Elgin,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  the  8th  February,  when  Mr  Wat- 
son, Forres,  addressed  the  members  of  the 
church,  and  Mr  Whyte,  Mo3rness,  the  ad- 
herents. Meetings  of  the  same  kind  were 
held  at  Moyness,  on  the  evening  of  Monday 
the  4th  April  (when  Mr  Macdonald,  Los- 
siemouth, preached,  Mr  Watson,  Forres, 
addressed  members  of  the  church^  and  Mr 
Sprott,  Archieston,  the  adherents) ;  and  at 
Forres,  on  the  following  evening,  when  Mr 
Lind,  Elgin,  preached,  Mr  Pringle,  Elgin, 
addressed  members  of  the  church,  and  Mr 
Sprott,  Archieston,  the  adherents.  On 
each  of  these  occasions  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent attendance,  and  the  solemn  truths 
stated  were  listen^  to  with  deep  serious- 
ness. The  presbytery  having  had  under 
consideration,  at  some  of  its  late  meetings, 
the  desirableness  of  a  reunion  of  the  pres- 
byteries of  Elgin  and  Inverness,  and  hav- 
ing ascertained,  by  correspondence  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  Inver- 


ness, that  a  desire  for  reunion  was  partici- 
pated in  by  them,  unanimously  agreed,  at 
their  meeting  on  the  5th  April,  to  petition 
the  Synod,  at  their  approaching  meeting,  to 
consummate  the  desired  union,  and  ap- 
point a  meeting  of  the  united  presbjterr, 
under  the  designation  of  "the  Elgin  and 
Inverness  Presbytery,*  to  be  held  at  Fones 
or  Nairn  on  Tuesday  after  the  fourth  Sab- 
bath of  May. 

G/cu^mp.— This  presbytery  met  at  Edin- 
burgh on  10th  May-— Bev.  Dr  Bobson, 
moderator  pro  tern.  The  Rev.  James  Cald- 
well, formerly  minister  at  Esqnesing,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Wellington,  Canada 
West,  presented  certificates  and  a  warm 
recommendation  from  that  presbytery,  and 
craved  that  he  might  be  received  on  the 
list  of  probationers.  Mr  Caldwell  had  been 
admitted  a  probationer  at  a  meeting  of 
Synod  three  years  ago,  having  previously 
been  a  probationer  of  the  Free  Church. 
The  presbytery  agreed  that  his  application 
be  remitted,  with  their  recommendation, 
to  the  Synod.  A  petition  craving  a  mo- 
deration in  a  call  was  presented  from  the 
church  at  Newton  Meams.  The  presby- 
tery, finding  the  congregation  was  har- 
monious in  this  application,  appointed  the 
moderation  to  take  place  at  Newton 
Meams  on  Monday  23d  May,  Dr  Eadii 
to  preside. 

Hamiltou. — This  presbytery  met  in  Muir 
Street  church  session-house  on  22d  Feb- 
ruaiy— Rev.  A.  J.  Gunion,  moderator. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Beckett,  a  deputy  from  the 
Synod's  Debt  Liquidation  Board,  was 
heard  on  behalf  of  the  scheme  for  raising 
L.6000 ;  and  the  presbytery,  without  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  take  up  subscriptions  in 
their  respective  congregations,  were  dis- 
posed to  encourage  the  measnre  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  may  find  practicable  in 
their  locality.  Messrs  M^Lay,  Peterson, 
and  Gunion  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  correspond  with  congregations  within 
the  bounds  regarding  the  scale  of  contri- 
butions for  the  better  support  of  the  Synod 
Fund,  sent  down  to  presbyteries — ^Mr  Gnn- 
ion,  convener. — This  court  met  in  the  same 
place,  19th  April — Mr  Gunion,  moderator. 
The  annual  missionary  and  prayer-meet- 
ing was  held.  Mr  Wilson  led  the  devo- 
tions of  the  presbytery,  the  moderator  de- 
livered an  address  on  missions,  and  Mr 
Leys  engaged  in  devotional  exercises.  A 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
the  moderator  for  his  excellent  address. 
Agreed  to  the  whole  of  the  proposed  alter- 
ations on  the  Form  of  Process,  with  the 
exception  of  that  on  Rule  10,  which  the 
presbytery  imanimously  disapproved  of. 
Mr  Sttnthers,  convener  of  the  committee 
on  statistics,,  reported  that  it  had  met,  and 
that  he  had  prepared  a  digest  of  the  re- 
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s  giren  in  by  the  different  congrega* 
I,  an  abstract  of  which  he  now  laid 
be  table.  Mr  Gunion,  con  vener  of  the 
mittee  for  making  arrangements  re* 
log  the  mode  of  supporting  the  Svnod 
i,  reported  that  the  majority  ot  the 
regatioQs  in  the  presbytery  preferred 
ude  by  the  present  mode  of  raising  it. 
report  the  clerk  was  instructed  to 
imit  to  the  convener  of  the  Synod 
mittee  on  the  subject. 
warfc.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
April— the  Rer.  Dr  Smith,  moderator. 
tier  was  received  from  Mr  Peter  Dun- 
ODf  preacher,  intimating  his  acceptance 
le  call  from  the  vacant  congregation  of 
t  Calder.  The  draft  of  alterations  on 
"Form  of  Process"  suggested  by  the 
imittee  of  Synod  was  considered,  and 
imber  of  suggestions  were  made,  which 
court  agreed  to  recommend.  This 
derk  was  insiructed  to  intimate  to  the 
rener  of  the  Synod's  Committee.  A 
St  of  the  statistics  of  the  congregations 
k  presbytery  was  read.  The  Bev. 
nJamieson  was  chosen  moderator  of 
presbytery  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
B  next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  ap- 
oted  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  3 1st 

r. 

^kney,— This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
!  on  the  5th  of  April— Rev.  Mr  M*Lellan 
loasay,  moderator.  A  letter  was  read 
I  Mr  Robert  S.  Paterson,  intimating  his 
ptance  of  the  call  to  Burray.  Being 
ent,  his  trial  exercises  were  received 
cordially  sustained.  His  ordination 
fixed  to  take  place  in  Burray  on  the 

April :  Mr  Whyte  to  preach ;  Dr 
ifson  to  ordain  and  address  the  young 
5ter ;  and  Mr  M^Gowan  to  address  the 
negation.  Mr  Whyte  reported  that 
new  sta.tion  in  the  South  Parish  of 
tH  Ronaldshay  was  prospering  greatly 
Hid  expectation ;  and  that,  in  respect 

of  attendance  and  contribution,  the 
lie  showed  a  sincere  desire  for  the  con- 
wce  of  the  privileges  they  were  enjoy- 

The  presbytery,  approving  of  the 
rt,  unanimously  agreed  to  continue  in 
meantime  the  supply  of  preachers. — 
presbytery  again  met  in  Burray  on 
20th  April  for  the  ordination  of  Mr 
rson,  the  different  parts  of  the  services 
g  conducted  as  above  appointed.  An 
iual  interest  ^as  manifested  in  the  pro- 
ings,  this  being  the  first  settlement  of  a 
8ter  in  this  small  island,  which  has  now 
pulation  of  about  600,  and  presents  a 
using  field  of  usefulness.  A  soiree  was 
in  the  evening,  and  was  addressed  by 
JH  Brown,  Reid,  Whyte,  and  Paterson, 
ibers  of  presbytery,  and  Messrs  Craig 
Hay,  preachers. 
iiiley  and  Greenock,— Tina  presbytery 


met  at  Greenock,  16th  March,  for  the 
induction  of  Rev.  Andrew  MTarlane* 
D.D.,  late  of  Falkirk.  Bev.  John  Wilson, 
Paisley,  preached;  Rev.  George  Button, 
Paisley,  addressed  the  minister  ;  and  Rev. 
John  B.  Smith,  Greenock,  addressed  the 
congregation. — Paiiley^  I9th  April,  Th« 
congregation  of  James  Street,  Paisley, 
presented  a  petition  for  a  moderation, 
which  was  granted.  The  membership  is 
366;  adherents,  80 ;  stipend  offered,  L.  170, 
with  L.IO  for  sacramental  and  presl^teriat 
expenses.  The  congregation  of  Kilmal- 
colm presented  a  petition  for  a  moderation, 
which  was  also  granted.  The  membership 
is  160;  adherents,  120 ;  stipend  offered, 
L.120,  with  a  manse,  and  L.5  for  sacra- 
mental expenses.  Mr  William  Boyd,  after ' 
delivering  his  remaining  trial  discourses, 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Mr 
Holmes  delivered  a  homily,  which  was 
sustained.  The  convener  of  the  Liquida- 
tion of  Debt  Committee  intimated  that 
1^641  had  been  collected  in  the  boands  of 
the  presbytery.  It  was  agreed,  after  some 
discussion,  that  the  discourses  of  students 
for  license  be  heard  in  future  with  eJosed 
dooTs,-^Edinburghf  \Oth  May.  The  call 
from  James  Street  congregation,  Paisley, 
in  behalf  of  Mr  James  Brown,  preacher. 
Glasgow,  was  sustained ;  also  the  call 
from  Kilmalcolm,  in  favour  of  Rev.  William 
Sprott,  Alexandria. 


PBOBATIONSB8  LICENSED. 

Mr  William  Boyd,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Paisley  and  Greenock ;  Mr  William  Frazer, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Buchan. 

CALLS  MODERATED. 

Creetown.  —  Mr  James  Brown,  Edin- 
burgh, called  9th  May — ^Mr  Small,  Kirk- 
owan,  presiding. 

Bannockbum. — Mr  James  M'O  wan,  called 
26th  April— Dr  Frew,  St  Ninians,  presid- 
ing- 

London,  Albion  Chapel  —  Mr  James 
Brown,  Glasgow,  called  25th  April — Mr 
Redpath,  London,  presiding. 

Paisley,  St  James  Street. — Mr  James 
Brown,  Glasgow,  called  2d  May — Mr 
France,  Paisley,  presiding. 

Kilmalcolm.'-ney.  William  Sprott,  Alex- 
andria, called  4th  May— Mr  Allison,  Kil- 
barchan,  presiding. 

Newton  Mearns. — Mr  David  Cameron, 
called  20th  May — Dr  Eadie  presiding. 

oEDiNAinoy. 

Burray  Orkney.—^T  Robert  S.  Paterson, 
ordained  20th  April— Mr  Whyte,  South 
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RonaldsTiay,  Dr  Paterson,  Kirkwall,  and     Presbyterian  CTiurcb,  Largo,  Fife,  in  tlie 
Mr  M*Growan,  Sandwick,  officiating.  Ist  year  of  his  ministry. 

Died,  at  Bethelfield  Manse,  Karkcaldy, 

OBiTUAHT  ^^  ^^^  '^*^^»  *^®  ^®^'  •'^*™®''  Law,  senior 

min  ister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Died,  at  Perth,  on  the  9th  April,  the     Bethell&eld,  Kirkcaldy,  in  the  84th  year  of 
Be7.  David  Hay,  minister  of  the  United  .  his  age,  and  61st  of  his  ministij. 


3Snntlili{  Jlitrnairtrl 

HOME  POLITICS. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Derby  Ministry  cannot  last  much 
longer.  It  has  acquired  numerical  strength  by  the  dissolution,  but  not  enough  to 
give  it  anything  like  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
acquired  it  by  dishonourable  means.  It  is  boldly  accused  of  resorting  to  bribery— 
at  all  events,  of  extravagant  disbursements  of  money,  and  of  having  conciliated,  by 
its  supposed  Austrian  leanings  and  otherwise,  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  From  the  decided  language  employed  by  Sir  James  Graham  at  Carlisle, 
we  infer  that  the  matter  will  come  up,  iu  some  shape,  before  Parliament.  Although 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country,  the  Conservatives  will 
be  formidable  in  opposition ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  will,  we  trust,  induce  the  Libe* 
ral  party  to  coalesce  and  form  an  administration  in  which  the  country  will  have 
confidence.  How  important  that  high-principled  and  truly  patriotic  men  should 
stand  at  the  helm  !  No  doubt  breakers,  terrible  breakers,  are  a-head;  and  it  will 
requirje  the  utmost  human  skill  to  keep  clear  of  them  or  successfully  to  brave  their 
fury.  Our  confidence  is  in  "  Him  who  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters, 
yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea." 

The  most  notable  accession  to  the  new  Parliament  is  Mr  Cobden,  whose  enthu- 
siastic election  in  his  absence,  and  without  seeking  it,  forms  a  remarkable  contrast 
with  the  repudiation  of  Mr  Wortley  in  Bute  and  the  West  Riding.  Mr  Cobden  has 
been  well  received  in  the  United  States,  and  has  had,  it  would  seem,  much  friend)/ 
intercourse  with  the  President ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that,  with  bis  acquired  know- 
ledge and  experience,  he  will  distinguish  himself  as  a  prudent  yet  genuine  reformer. 
As  another  election  cannot  be  far  distant,  it  were  well  if  the  country  at  large,  alive 
to  the  crisis,  prepared  betimes  and  earnestly  for  the  coming  contest.  The  times  are 
ominous.     The  heavens  are  thickening  with  portents. 

This  country  desires  to  remain  neutral,  but  it  may  not  be  able  to  fulfil  its  inten- 
tion. If  continental  changes  do  not  compel  its  interference,  it  may  come  to  see  that 
it  is  wisdom  to  anticipate  aggression,  and,  by  repulsing  the  foe  on  a  distant  field,  to 
prevent  the  alarm  and  horrors  of  actual  invasion.  As  threatening  danger  should 
unite  political  parties,  so  it  should  bind  together  Christian  men  of  all  denominations 
in  effort  and  in  prayer.  This  will  secure  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  and,  if  war 
shall  arise,  will  bring  down  victory  on  our  arms. 


THE  ITALIAN  STRUGGLE. 

The  scene  of  this  struggle,  Italy,  is  crowded  with  interesting  associations ;  and  the 
caiMe  which  Napoleon  the  Third  professes  to  have  at  heart,  the  emancipation  of  its 
people  from  a  cruel  despotism,  is  one  which  enlists  the  sympathy  of  every  generous 
mind.  Yet  how  strange  that  one  who  has  trampled  down  the  freedom  of  his  own 
people  should  come  forward  as  the  liberator  of  others, — and  how  obvious  that  the 
avowed  reasons  of  his  conduct  are  neither  the  sole  nor  the  principal  ones !  Undoubt- 
edly he  has  ulterior  objects  in  view ;  and  these  of  a  very  alarming  description.  His 
singular  alliance  with  Russia  assures  us  of  this,  and  leads  us  to  apprehend  serious  de- 
signs in  relation  to  our  own  country.  The  treaties  of  1815  will  give  place  to  treaties 
of  a  very  different  character,  and  such  as  in  all  probability  will  bring  on  that  collision 
between  liberty  and  despotism  which  will  end,  after  many  a  sanguinary  conflict,  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Man  of  Sin^  and  the  triumph  of  righteousness  and  treedom.  While 
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we  write  ibis.  Napoleon  has  reached  Alessandria  in  the  Sardinian  dominions,  and  a 
preliminary  engagement  has  taken  place  at  Montebello,  in  which  the  allies,  with  a 
loss  of  600  men,  drove  back  the  Austrians  from  a  position  they  were  seeking  to 
establish.  Ere  these  sheets  are  read  by  the  public  the  plains  of  the  north  of  Italy 
will,  in  all  probability,  have  been  drenched  in  blood.  We  look  for  the  humiliation 
of  Austria,  which  it  well  deserves  because  of  its  grinding  tyranny  and  its  thorough- 
going devotedness  to  the  Papal  see.  But  what  then  is  the  policy  to  be  pursued  ? 
Is  his  Holiness  to  be  transported  to  Fontainebleau,  and  Sardinia,  and  along  with  it 
central  Italy,  to  become  the  appanage  of  France,  while  Russia  takes  possession  of 
Constantinople  ?  In  vain  do  we  attempt  to  predict  the  future ;  but  how  comforting 
to  remember  that  everything  that  takes  place  is  hastening  on  the  period  when  He 
shall  come  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,'  and  whose  dominion  shall  extend  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  wretched  and  blood-thirsty  King  of  Naples  has  died  the  death  of  Herod — 
eaten  up  of  worms.    There  is  a  Kino  of  kings. 


THE  SURREY  SERMON  FOR  THE  LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  the  British  Standard,  will  be  highly  accept- 
able to  the  members  of  our  Church  : — 

"  In  Scotland,  where  Dr  Cairns  is  known,  he  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
His  name  is  a  power.  He  is  pre-eminently  *  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.'  In 
the  metropolis,  however,  he  was  all  but  an  entire  stranger,  and  hence  he  derived 
little  or  no  benefit  from  his  North  British  reputation.  Now,  however,  he  is  known  ; 
and  they  who  heard  him  last  Wednesday  morning  will  hail  with  no  common  pleasure 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  again  ;  and,  if  that  privilege  should  never  return, 
they  will  for  many  years  to  come  remember  with  satisfaction  the  noble  testimony  he 
bore  to  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  His  discourse  was  founded  on 
Rom.  XV.  14-16,  while  the  burden  of  his  theme  was  '  the  offering  up  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.' Nothing  could  have  been  more  intensely  missionary,  nothing  more  thoroughly 
evat)gelical. '    It  was  a  model  of  a  missionary  sermon. 

"  After  a  few  opening  remarks,  the  preacher  proceeded  first  to  inquire  *  what  we  are 
to  understand  by  the  '  oflfering  up  of  the  Gentiles,'  which  led  to  a  vivid  exhibition 
of  the  ruin  and  recovery  of  man.  This  part  of  the  discourse  fell  like  the  dew  of 
heaven  on  the  souls  of  the  great  assembly.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  in  har- 
mony with  Ihe  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  the  business  of  the  hour. 

"  The  preacher  next  proceeded  to  '  consider  the  causes,  or  prerequisites,  of  this 
great  sacrificial  presentation  of  the  Gentiles.'  Here  the  necessity  of  the  Gospel  was 
set  forth  with  great  force,  beauty,  and  emotion.  The  other  direct  cause  of  *  the 
offering  of  the  Gentiles'  was  forcibly  shown  to  be  the  sanctifying  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  was  another  most  valuable  part  of  the  subject, — a  part  peculiarly  re- 
freshing to  the  audience.  Here  two  most  important  points  were  enunciated.  It 
was  shown,  first,  that  '  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Church  must  repose  upon  true 
doctrine.'  The  preacher's  utterances  upon  this  point  were  most  explicit  and  em- 
phatic, and  elicited  visible  sympathy  on  all  sides.  Secondly,  it  was  shown  that  the 
Missions  of  the  Church  must  be  supported  by  Christian  example.  In  developing 
and  enforcing  this  point  the  preacher  was  not  less  successful.  It  was  set  forth  as 
absolutely  vital ! 

"  Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  broad  and  deep,  the  preacher  proceeded  to  ex- 
patiate with  extraordinary  vigour  on  *  the  consequences  and  results  of  the  success  of 
the  great  missionary  enterprise,  or  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles.'  From  this  point  to 
tiie  close  the  strain  of  the  discourse  was  jubilant  and  magnificent  in  the  extreme. 
Thought  succeeded  thought,  and  sentence  sentence,  in  rapid  succession,  all  replete 
^ith  fire,  power,  and  pathos.  It  rolled  on  and  on,  till  it  ended  with  a  burst  of  pecu- 
liar grandeur.     We  may  cite  the  closing  words ; — 

^^  Here,  brethren,  let  us  fix  our  hopes.  He  that  began  the  missionary  enterprise 
by  sending  His  Son  will  also  end  it.  Obstruction  and  delay  only  augment  the 
gathering  impulse !  The  shades  of  evil  and  sin,  the  cloud  of  war  and  the  stornxs 
that  shake  the  nations,  cumber  the  path,  but  do  not  arrest  the  movement.  The 
dead  inertness  of  earth,  and  the  eager  resistance  of  hell,  are  alike  swept  aside  !    The 
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Gospel  marches  onward,  under  the  guiding  pillar  of  history, — ^the  light  of  lope 
present  and  future  ages.  The  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand ;  and  by ' 
surer  than  gravitation,  since  the  attracting  forces  are  literally  infinite,  the  wi 
must  find  its  rest  at  the  cross  of  Christ!  That  cross  cannot  always  stand  ali 
The  Word  must  prevail,  which,  though  spoken  by  human  tongue,  is  the  langa 
of  the  Eternal  God.  *  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
unto  Me/*' 


THE  PARIS  BIBLE  SOCIETY  AND  M.  GTHZOT. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Bible  Society^  France,  just  kid, 
Guizot  delivered  an  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  >— 

"In  1857,  200  Protestant  parishes  or  churches  in  France  were  not  connected 
the  Bible  Society ;  but  in  1858,  10,  and  in  1859,  50  joined  it.  There  are  now 
about  100  Protestant  parishes  which  are  not  in  connection  with  our  Society,  and 
have  reason  to  hope  that  all  of  them  will  soon  give  us  their  co-operation.  Our  m  ' 
which  in  1857  were  43,000f.,  fell  in  1858  to  37,000f,  but  in  1859  they  roseto45,J 
Our  progress  in  our  great  object,  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has' 
this : — ^From  1855  to  1856  we  distributed,  in  Bibles  and  New  Testaments,  7783  voln] 
from  1856  to  1857,  9093 ;  1857  to  1858,  11,184  ;  and  in  1858  to  1859,  13,448.  We 
undertaken  this  year  an  edition  of  4000  copies  of  the  Bible,  in  12mo,  which  isabfl 
be  published.  The  New  Testament  in  that  form,  o^ which  10,000  copies  had  beensi 
off,  has  already  appeared.  We  are,  besides,  making  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  trard 
a  small  pocket  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  10,000  copies  have  beenst 
off.  Lastly,  we  have  repaired  the  old  stereotypes  of  our  Bible  in  8to,  and  barest 
6000  copies  from  them  ;  and  from  those  of  the  New  Testament  2000.  Tbese  r« 
are  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  progress  of  religious  zeal  in  our  churches,  aodu 
pious  and  intelU(;ent  activity  of  the  Eev.  M.  Carenou,  who  haa  been  appointed  agei 
our  society,  and  who  justifies  the  confidence  placed  him." 

On  the  necessity  of  constant  discussion,  inquiry,  and  healthy  agitation  in  relig 
matters,  M.  Guizot  said  : —  * 

'* Religious  life,  when  it  is  real,  takes,  and  must  take,  a  double  development;^ 
internal  and  personal,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  soul  of  the  individual  and  ci 
self;  the  other,  external  and  social,  which  attracts  and  groups  individuals  arouai 
common  faith  and  worship.  These  two  religious  developments  advance  together,  ( 
are  essential  one  to  the  other.  Reason  declares  that  this  must  be  the  case,  andliistt 
proves  it.  What,  for  example,  was  the  most  splendid  epoch  of  the  Catholic  Chttith 
France — the  epoch  which  was  the  most  serious  and  most  glorious — that  at  wli^ 
Catholic  faith  was  most  profound,  efiScacious,  learned,  brilliant  ?  It  was  assuredlji 
seventeenth  century — that  is,  the  period  of  discussion,  of  mutual  and  continued  laii 
of  religious  conversion  and  propagandism  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
Jesuits,  the  Sulpicians,  the  Jansenites — between  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Amaald,  P* 
Claude,  Basnage,  and  Jurien.  Liberty  assuredly  between  these  combatants  was  i 
incomplete,  very  unequal,  and  it  was  of  very  short  duration ;  but  everywhere  faiti' 
strong  and  active,  and  zeal  for  conversion  was  displayed  at  the  same  time  as  U 
And  amongst  the  Protestants  in  England  is  it  not  the  constant  discussion,  the  condni 
labour  of  propaganda  between  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Diss*]*' 
ing  sects  on  the  other,  which  have  caused  their  mutual  prosperity,  which  have  kepi  a^rt 
amongst  them  faith,  zeal,  and  religious  life  ?  " 

The  lionourable  gentleman,  in  reference  to  the  spread  of  religious  libertj 
France,  expressed  himself  as  follows : — 

"  When  I  look  at  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  of  facts,  I  am  far  from  finding  tbf 
as  satisfactory  as  I  could  wish,  and  as  the  superior  interest  of  religion  and  societ 
requires.  In  the  public  the  spirit  of  religious  propagandism  inspires  a  sentimentJ 
alarm,  as  it  is  feared  that  it  will  cause  a  new  intolerance  and  discord.  Faith  and  rtfr 
gious  habits  are  desired,  but  without  ardour  or  attempted  expansion ;  they  are  dcsi^ 
Uving,  but  sleep.  But  that  cannot  be;  we  must  chfoose.  If  you.  desire  thatftiti  » 
real  and  powerful,  consent  to  see  it  active,  expansive.  Accept  the  social  manifestio* 
of  religious  life,  if  you  would  see  religious  life  fortify  and  purify  society.  The  Gore^ 
ment  sometimes  shows  itself  on  this  point  as  prompt  at  feeling  alarm,  as  the  public.  I^ 
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too,  appears  at  times  to  be  disquieted  at  religions  fBrvotir,  at  its  labour  to  spread  it9 
faith ;  and  it  seelcs  in  principles  inoompatible  with  religious  liberty  guarantees  against 
its  active  inspirations.  I  find  some  traces  of  this  in  the  decree  of  the  19th  March  last, 
on  the  forms  of  aathorisaticfti  which,  according  to  the  existing  law,  must  be  observed 
before  religious  meetings  are  held,  or  new  places  of  worship  are  opened.  The  enact- 
ments of  this  decree  are  good  and  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  Protestants.  They  are 
dictated  by  a  spirit  which  is  equitable,  and  which  is  frienmy  to  religious  liberty,  to  its 
rights  and  progress.  But  with  regret  we  find  that,  by  the  side  of  those  enactments, 
there  are,  if  not  in  the  decree  itself,  at  least  in  the  report  which  precedes  it,  some  ideas 
which  do  not  inspire  us  with  the  same  satisfaction.  We  see  that  a  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  liberty  of  worship  is  established  ;  one 
being  entirely  free  and  inviolable,  the  other  submitted  not  only  to  certain  measures  of 
order,  but  to  a  legislation  which  is  essentially  restrictive  and  preventive.  .  .  .  I^ 
shall  never  counsel  contempt  and  violation  of  legal  order;  but  I  cannot  allow  to  pass 
without  protest  ideas  and  language  which  attack  the  very  essence  of  our  liberties  and 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  based.  It  is  not  only  liberty  of  conscience,  but  liberty 
of  worship,  which  is  promised  us  by  all  our  constitutions.  .  .  .  The  Inquisition 
alone  had  the  pretension  to  abolish  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  we  have  at  present  thQ 
right  to  something  more  than  to  submit  to  the  Inquisition — we  have  the  right  to  liberty 
of  worship,  real,  efficacious,  guaranteed.  That  is  the  Land  of  Canaan  promised  and 
assured,  if  not  yet  fully  possessed." 

M.  Goizot  concluded  as  follows : — 

"The  Bible  Society  and  its  persevering  public  labours  are  the  purest  and  most 
efficacious  of  our  means  of  action.  Support  it,  encourage  it,  fortify  it ;  let  the  Holy 
Scriptures  be  your  missionaries.  You  will  thereby  promote  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
ternal development  and  the  social  development  of  religious  life ;  and  liberty  of  worship 
will  soon  be  Uke  the  liberty  of  conscience — our  definitive  and  assured  conquest." 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  LIBERATION  OP  RELIGION  FROM  STATE 
PATRONAGE  AND  CONTROL. 

This  society  deserres  well  of  every  true-hearted  Dissenter  in  Great  Britain.  Noble  * 
in  its  object,  it  is  conducted  by  men  of  the  right  8tamp-*-prudent,  influential,  indo- 
mitable. We  hope  Scotland  will  respond  to  the  call  that  is  being  addressed  to  it 
and  the  country  at  large,  to  send  up  delegates  to  the  triennial  conference  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  7th  and  8th  June,  at  the  Free  Masons'  Hidl, 
London. 

Delegates  may  be  appointed — 1.  By  local  committees  of  the  Society,  knd,  in  the 
absence  of  such  committees,  by  the  subscribera  in  any  place,  where  the  number  of  such 
subscribers  is  not  less  than  twelve.  2.  By  meetings  publicly  called  for  the  purpose. 
9>  By  public  bodies.  4.  By  writing — the  signature  of  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  per- 
sons, in  any  town  or  district,  being  required  for  each  delegate. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  either  the  delegates,  or  the  parties  appointing  them,  should 
have  been  previously  connected  with  the  Society ;  but  an  acceptance  of  an  appointment 
by  a  delegate  will  be  regarded  as  an  implied  concurrence  in  die  Society's  objects,  and  in 
tbe  propriety  of  organised  effort  to  obtained  ior  them  legislative  saDctieo, 


THE  MAY  MEETINGS. 

ExcrnNG  as  the  subject  of  war  is,  one  loses  sight  of  it  for  the  time,  when 
taking  part  in  such  gatherings  as  take  place  in  the  month  of  May  in  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  Rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  one  feels  lifted  above 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  which  the  state  of  the  political  world  is  fitted  to 
inspire,  and  rejoices  in  the  assurance  that  he  is  identified  with  a  kingdom 
which  is  unspeakably  glorious  and  cannot  be  moved !  The  empire  of 
Messiah  is  peace ;  it  imparts  genuine  peace  to  all  its  subjects,  and,  gradually 
banishing  discord  from  the  earth,  it  will  unite  all  kindreds  and  nations  in 
harmony  and  afifection.  We  regstrd  the  gatherings  of  which  we  speak  as 
peculiarly  inspiring  in  these  days  of  political  darkness  and  perplexity.     We 
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do  not  despise — far  from  it — other  means  of  security  against  possible 
Full-manned  fleets,  and  armies  thoroughly  disciplined  and  equipped,  are  of 
liighest  importance  in  their  own  place.  Still  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
the  battle  to  the  strong ;  but  to  those  on  whose  side  God  fights,  and  on  wl 
efforts  He  commands  the  blessing.  Our  hope  for  our  country,  in  thecomi 
struggle,  lies  in  the  Christianity  of  our  people.  The  higher  it  rises,  and 
more  powerfully  it  manifests  itself,  the  more  certainly  and  completely 
it  prove  our  defence  and  safety. 

The  meetings  in  London  seem  to  have  been  very  numerously  atteni 
nnd  highly  interesting.  Space  would  fail  were  we  to  speak  of  the  proca 
ings  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Tract  Society,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
the  eloquent  addresses  that  w^ere  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  their 
TCTsaries.  We  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  quoting  a  paragraph  from 
speech  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Evangelist 
Society,  because?  of  its  bearing  on  the  aspect  of  the  times. 

"  He  did  not  know  whether  other  persons  regarded  the  relation  between  l\ 
and  Asia  in  the  same  light  as  he  did ;  but  he  had  a  very  solemn  feeling  as  to 
state  of  the  world  at  present.  He  believed  that  God  had  been  directing  the  n 
movements  and  wars  providentially,  so  as  to  prepare  Asia  for  Christianity;  ai 
jifiw,  having  brought  to  a  termination  those  providential  preparations  in  Ai 
was  beginning  a  work  in  Europe.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
lisioft,  daily  approaching,  in  the  north  of  Italy  was  merely  one  between  the  Aosti 
and  the  French.  He  believed  it  had  in  it  the  germ  of  mighty  changes.  Hunn 
speaking,  it  was  almost  impossible  but  that  the  great  imposture  of  the  Vi 
irrust  be  crushed  between  the  two  contending  powers  ;  and  if  so,  other  impir 
would  be  crushed  with  it :  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  glimmering  hope  that  the 
tianity  of  Europe  would  become  something  more  like  Christianity  than  it, 
liitherto  been.  He  believed  that  a  change  in  E\u*ope  would  extend  to  Asi^ 
»  from  Asia  to  Africa,  and  that  America  would  feel  the  influence  of  some 
mnvement,  and  that  it  would  continue  to  spread  until  the  extremity  of  Chri$ 
>frould  be  touched  by  it.  If  he  was  justified  in  thinking  that  during  the  last 
vears  God  had  been  laying  a  foundation  for  a  work  throughout  the  wlu* 
iietithendom,  and  that  He  was  now  beginning  a  work  which  was  to  extend  thr 
out  the  whole  of  Chriatendom,  in  what  a  momentous  position  did  England  stasd 
regard  to  China,  when  it  was  looked  upon,  not  as  a  solitary  effort  of  a  few  peop 
do  good  in  one  part  of  the  world,  but  as  part  of  a  great  scheme  which  God 
setting  in  motion  !  To  use  a  figure  which  he  employed  at  the  Lord  Major's 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Lord  had  been  melting  the  wax  of  Asia,  and  that  He  was 
preparing  the  seal  of  Europe  to  put  on  that  wax." 

Our  own  gathering  in  Edinburgh  was  a  pleasant  and  highly  enconi 
one.  Never  were  our  missionary  contributions  so  large ;  and  we  have 
the  delightsome  prospect  of  being  ere  long  a  free  Church — free  from  debt 
burdensome  nature,  and  in  circumstances  to  attempt  still  greater  things 
the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

While  we  write,  Dr  Cunningham  has  been  chosen  moderator  of  the 
Church  Assembly,  and  Dr  Cook  of  St  Andrews,  moderator  of  that  of  1 
Established  Church.  We  desire  for  them  the  presence  of  the  Master  of 
^emfclies,  and  that  all  their  deliberations  maybe  overruled  for  the  peace 
prosperity  of  Jerusalem. 
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THE  CONTENTION  BETWEEN  PAUL  AND  BARNABAS. 

The  most  cordial  agreement  as  to  the  truth  of  some  leading  principle  of 
action,  does  not  necessarily  infer  harmony  or  unanimity  as  to  the  best  mode 
or  the  best  agents  for  applying  that  principle  in  certain  given  circumstances. 
All  true  Christians,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  at  one  in  regard  to  the  binding 
obligation  of  the  command,  to  "  preach  the  Gospel  unto  every  creature  ;" 
but— What  is  the  field  of  effort  deserving  attention  in  the  first  instance  1  Will 
it  be  a  wise  expenditure  of  the  Church's  limited  resources,  to  select  for  its 
operations  a  district  where  the  danger  is  imminent,  and  the  hope  of  success 
small,  when  this  may  cause  the  neglect  of  a  safer  and  more  promising  field  ? 
What  are  the  ministerial  qualifications,  and  who  possess  them  in  the  highest 
degree,  for  engaging  in  some  newly  projected,  enterprise  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence ?  These  are  questions  on  which  earnest  Christians  may  fail  to  see  eye 
to  eye,  without  exposing  themselves  to  a  charge  of  insincerity.  John 
Williams,  the  apostle  of  the  South  Seas,  was  at  one  time  deemed  far  too 
speculative  for  his  post,  by  devoted  and  sagacious  men,  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  ;  and  they  had  some  thoughts  of  recalling  him, 
as  a  visionary,  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  practical  man.  If  the  difference 
between  Williams  and  the  Directors  never  rose  to  the  height  of  a  sharp  con- 
tention, it  might  have  done  so,  without  leading  us  to  call  in  question  the 
sound  Christian  principle,  or  even  the  practical  wisdom,  of  either  him  or 
them.  In  this  world  of  mists  and  shadows,  of  changing  hues  and  varying 
density  of  atmosphere,  objects,  of  which  the  form  and  dimensions  remain 
absolutely  unchanged,  will  appear  different  to  different  observers,  according 
to  the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen. 

Of  this  nature  w^as  the  famous  contention  between  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
It  related  not  to  any  great  principle,  but  only  to  a  matter  of  detail.  The 
two  brethren  had  been  engaged  together  some  time  before  in  an  arduous 
mission,  in  which,  among  other  hardships  endured  by  Paul,  he  had  been 
stoned  and  cast  out  for  dead  by  the  people  of  Lystra.  No  sooner  has  he 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  than  he  is  at  work  again ;  and  that  the  Churches 
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at  large  might  share  in  the  benefit  of  his  troubles,  he  addresses  to  tliein, 
he  goes  along,  the  lesson  which  experience  had  so  painfully  taught  liii 
that  "  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Gi 
The  two  missionaries  having  returned  to  the  Church  of  Antioch,  which 
sent  them  out,  were  employed  in  various  service  in  connection  with 
Christian  society,  for  a  period  extending  probably  to  more  than  six  y( 
And  how  had  it  fared,  during  this  interval,  with  the  Christian  conv 
whom  they  had  brought  over  to  the  faith  in  the  course  of  their  missioi 
tour  1    How  far  had  these  been  able  to  stand  out  against  that  storm  of] 
secution,  the  first  blast  of  which  had  broken  with  such  severity  on  the  ]i 
of  Paul  himself,  ere  he  left  them  ?     How  many  of  the  infant  churches 
survived  this  rude  nursing  ?     What  progress  hg^d  they  made,  and  what 
their  condition  now?     These  questions  Paul,  no  doubt,  had  been 
revolving  in  his  mind,  during  his  residence  at  Antioch.     When  writii^ 
the  Christians  at  Rome,  long  before  he  had  any  personal  intercoune 
them,  he  takes  God  to  witness,   "  that  without  ceasing  he  made  menti( 
them  daily  in  his  prayers  ;"  and  if  such  was  his  care  of  all  the  Chi 
he  must  have  felt  a  special  interest  in  those  Christian  societies  whose 
bers  he  knew  personally,  whom  he  had  gathered  out  from  heathen  i( 
or  Jewish  superstition,  and  for  whom  he  had  suffered  almost  the  pa 
death.     In  regard  to  these,  his  spiritual  children,  of  whom  he  had  im 
in  birth,  Paul  is  not  content  to  cherish  mere  idle  sentiment,  or  ei 
wrestle  in  daily  prayer  on  their  behalf,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  sb( 
interest  for  them  in  a  more  active  way.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  fin 
prudent  to  leave  the  work  of  Antioch,  where  the  churches  are  in  a  fl( 
ing  and  vigorous  condition,  he  seeks  to  be  away,  that  he  may  sbi 
toils  and  dangers  of  these  less  favoured  brethren.     He  and  Barnabai 
just  returned  from  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem,  in  whose  councils  they  hadi 
part,  as  representatives  of  the  Church  at  Antioch  :  "  And  some  daji 
Paul  said  unto  Barnabas,  Let  us  go  again  and  visit  our  brethren  in 
city  where  we  have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they 
(Acts  XV.  36.) 

The  proposal  meets  the  ready  consent  of  Barnabas  ;  but  in  arrangiu 
carrying  it  out,  the  brethren  do  not  agree.  "  Barnabas  determined  to 
with  them  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark  ;"  a  choice  easily  accounts 
on  principles  honourable  to  his  feelings  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  Chrii 
Mark  was  sister's  son  to  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10.) ;  and  having  appar* 
while  but  a  youth,  lost  his  father,  his  uncle  would  feel  a  paternal  ii 
in  him.  For  his  sister's  sake  Barnabas  might  wish  to  see  her  son 
pying  a  post  of  honour  and  usefulness  in  the  missionary  work ;  and  it 
be  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  that  he  should  have  him  associated 
himself.  Nor  was  there  any  room,  in  such  a  case,  for  outcry  abont 
potism  and  family  compact — a  cry  which  has  often  been  raised,  with 
much  justice,  in  connection  with  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  arrangem* 
The  days  of  sinecures  and  rich  incumbencies  belong  to  a  much  later 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  was  no  cathedral  stall  or  episcopal  lonii 
but  a  post  of  danger  and  arduous  toil  which  was  now  to  be  filled— ^^ 
post  as  only  the  loftiest  Christian  principle  on  his  own  part,  and  the  pen 
sion  that  the  same  principle  existed  in  the  other,  could  induce  one  to 
for  his  friend.  But  even  if  there  had  been  no  relationship  in  the 
John  Mark  deserved  well  of  Barnabas,  and  of  the  whole  Chi 
Church.  His  mother  was  no  ordinary  woman,  and  no  ordinary  Chns'i 
Belonging,  as  her  brother  did,  to  the  wealthier  classes  of  society,  she^ 
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herself  out  for  usefulness,  opei^ing  her  house  at  Jerusalem  for  meetings 
of  the  Christian  brethren,  at  a  time  when  they  were  a  proscribed  party,  and 
when  few  persons  in  her  station  would  have  ventured  to  harbuur  them. 
It  was  in  her  house  they  met  for  prayer  on  behalf  of  Peter,  at  the  time 
he  lay  in  prison  for  preaching  in  the  temple,  in  defiance  of  the  interdict 
of  the  priests ;  and  it  was  there  he  joined  their  company  after  his  miracu- 
lous liberation.  By  such  a  family  connection,  Mark  must  have  acquired 
an  intimacy  with  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  cause,  sufl&cient  to  give  him 
a  strong  interest  with  them  for  any  office  he  might  aspire  to,  and  was  com- 
petent to  fill. 

Thus  much  in  behalf  of  Barnabas  and  his  views  of  the  question  now  in 
debate :  let  us  see  next  what  may  be  said  for  Paul.  He  did  not  approve  of 
taking  Mark  in  the  capacity  proposed  for  him,  or  indeed  of  taking  him  at 
all,  on  such  an  enterprise  as  was  now  in  view ;  and  he  had  his  reasons  for 
so  judging.  "  He  thought  not  good  to  take  him  with  them,  who  had  de- 
parted from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work." 
He  refers  to  Mark's  conduct  as  related  in  Acts  xiii.  13,  where  we  learn, 
that  after  accompanying  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their  former  journey  as  far 
as  Cyprus,  and  crossing  over  to  Pamphylia,  he  departed  from  them,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem.  No  doubt  Mark  had  some  reason  of  his  own  for 
this  conduct.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  be  present  at  Jerusalem  on  some  public 
occasion,  when  the  tribes  went  up  thither ;  and  it  was  difficult  for  even  a 
Christian  Jew,  in  those  days,  to  resist  being  drawn  along  in  the  tide  of  pil- 
grims, which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  flowed  in  upon  the  sacred  city. 
Perhaps  he  had  some  private  personal  errand,  for  Jerusalem  was  his  home, 
the  residence  of  his  mother,  and  probably  of  all  the  friends  whom  he  most 
esteemed.  More  probably,  his  heart  failed  him  when  he  saw  the  difficulties 
which  were  encountered  in  the  journey,  and  thought  of  worse  difficulties 
which  might  be  before  them  if  they  should  follow  out  the  route  they  had 
designed ;  and  if  this  were  the  cause  of  his  desertion,  the  subsequent  perse- 
cutions endured  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  once  justify  his  calculations  and 
condemn  his  cowardice.  But  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  had  acted  most 
unjustly  towards  his  companions  in  an  important  work.  He  had  traversed 
and  spoiled  their  plans  of  travel.  He  had  left  them  without  one  to  look 
aft«r  their  subsistence  from  day  to  day,  and  make  arrangements  for  their 
journey  from  place  to  place  ;  and  thus  he  had  not  only  withdrawn  so  much 
of  their  attention  from  their  proper  work  as  preachers,  but  had  exposed 
them  to  trouble  and  discomfort.  Furthermore,  he  had  disappointed  them  ; 
and  80  had  filled  them  with  doubts  and  misgivings,  at  a  time  when  they 
specially  needed  encouragement.  If  he  had  not  chosen  to  be  companion 
with  them,  another  would.  By  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking 
back,  be  had  injured  and  distressed  them  to  an  extent  not  to  be  forgotten. 
To  say  nothing  of  what  was  due  as  the  righteous  penalty  of  his  olFence, 
were  they  to  run  the  risk  of  his  doing  the  same  thing  again  ?  Shall  they 
embark  an  interest  so  important  in  a  vessel  so  frail?  True,  it  was  six 
years  or  more  since  the  thing  happened  ;  but  during  that  time  he  had  not 
been  put  to  the  proof,  to  make  sure  that  his  courage  and  resolution  would 
not  fail  again.  Are  they  to  take  for  granted  that  he  is  quite  a  different  man 
Jiow?  Paul,  for  his  part,  thinks  not.  He  holds  it  unsafe  to  assume,  with- 
out more  proof  than  he  had  yet  seen,  that  such  a  change  had  taken  place 
as  was  necessary,  before  he  could  be  companion  with  them  again.  And,  no 
Diatter  for  Mark's  respectable  rank  in  life  :  no  matter  that  he  is  Barnabas' 
sister's  son,  and  that  his  mother  is  an  elect  lady,  in  high  esteem  throughout 
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all  tlie  Christian  Church  ;  on  such  a  question  Paul  will  know  no  man 
the  llesh,  and  he  refuses  to  take  Mark  with  them. 

Will  it  be  said  that  our  apostle  showed,  in  this  matter,  an  unforgi 
spirit,  and  that  it  was  ungenerous  and  unfair  to  drag  up  an  old  stoi 
Mark's  disadvantage  ?  The  answer  is  obvious :  the  record  bears  no  evi" 
of  such  a  spirit.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Paul  bad  not 
given  Mark  fully  and  freely,  as  a  Christian  brother  ought.  So  far 
entertaining  an  unfriendly  grudge  towards  him,  we  find  Paul 
(Col.  iv.  10)  speaking  of  Mark  in  terms  of  esteem ;  and,  indeed,  had  th< 
been  on  other  than  friendly  terms  now,  it  is  hardly  to  be  su 
Barnabas  would  have  made  the  proposal  which  led  to  this  contention.  Bi 
forgiveness  of  a  Christian  brother  is  not  to  render  us  blind  to  his  infii 
and  faults.  Our  reconciliation  to  him,  in  the  way  of  Christian  affe 
after  offence  given,  will  not  justify  us  in  imperilling  the  success  of 
portant  Christian  enterprise,  on  a  supposed  strength  of  character,  wla 
have  little  reason  to  think  he  possesses.  Perhaps  Mark  had  confess 
fault,  and  promised  amendment :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  had.  E 
any  uncommon  thing  for  a  man,  after  owning  and  lamenting  his  fau 
with  full  sincerity  promising  amendment,  to  yield  again  when  the  s 
temptation  comes  1  "  Confidence  in  an  unfaithful  man  is  like  a 
tooth  and  a  foot  out  of  joint."  You  may  trust  a  little  to  a  broken 
but  yoa  fear  to  apply  it  to  any  hard  substance.  You  may  venture  to  j 
walking  a  few  steps  on  a  foot  out  of  joint ;  but  you  will  not  hazard 
journey.  Even  should  we  think  ourselves  at  liberty,  in  a  doubtful  ( 
riskj  to  some  extent,  our  own  comfort,  or  worldly  substance,  or  rep 
for  practical  wisdom,  with  the  view  of  benefit  to  a  relative  or  friend, 
not  warranted  to  yield  to  such  a  feeling,  where  it  will  expose  to  an] 
cessary  danger  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  Church,  when  these 
mitted  to  our  care.  In  meeting  the  enemy  of  Israel,  David  rej 
armour  offered  him  by  his  king.  "  I  cannot  go  with  these,"  said  lie, 
I  have  not  proved  them."   ' 

In  the  record  of  this  contention,  there  is  no  hint  given  as  to  the 
tionine^t  of  the  blame  between  the  parties,  and  we  shall  not  preaii 
adjudicate  in  a  case  on  which  the  word  of  God  is  silent.  Perhaps,  i 
we  should  not  have  thought  the  less  of  either  Paul  or  Barnabas  ford 
that  a  question  such  as  this  did  not  present  itself  to  both  in  preda 
same  light,  if  only  they  had  differed  without  any  breach  of  Christian  t 
There  was  no  direct  revelation  in  the  matter — no  command  of  tk' 
Ghost,  such  as  had  been  received  in  relation  to  the  former  journey,  9 
apart  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  be  united  in  a  special  work  (Acts  xiii.  ? 
was  left  to  their  own  discretion  to  determine  whether  they  should  set 
ail,  on  this  visit  to  the  Churches  of  Asia,  and  if  they  did,  whether  thej  si 
go  separately  or  together.  Each  was  allowed  to  act  on  his  own  convic 
of  what  was  best ;  and,  if  Barnabas  wished  to  give  his  nephew  an  op 
tunity  of  retrieving  his  character, — while  Paul  thought  it  not  good  to 
jsiich  a  risk, — why  not  each  act  on  his  own  view,  and  the  two  take  sepi 
patlis!  Why  not  part  peaceably,  like  Abraham  and  Lot,  sajingi 
there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  thee  and  me  :  if  thou  wilt  tak« 
left  hand,  I  will  go  to  the  right,  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand, 
will  go  to  the  left."  It  was  not  so  with  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  for  "the 
tcntron  was  sharp  between  them."  We  are  not  told  what  words  were 
ployed;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  deny,  that  in  all  probability  tbev  1" 
unadvisably  with  their  lips.     If  Barnabas,  in  his  kindness  of  heart  tt>r" 
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,  described  Paul's  resolution  as  harsh  and  relentless,  while  Paul,  with 
iflinching  fidelity  to  truth,  hinted  at  the  blinding  infiueuce  of  family 
ion  as  swaying  the  judgment  of  Barnabas  in  the  case,  it  is  easy  to 
e,  that  what  followed  in  their  conference  would  exemplify  their  own 
,  addressed  to  the  men  of  Lystra  :  "  We  be  men  of  like  passions  with 

The  more  close  and  affectionate  the  intercourse  between  two  friends 
len,  and  the  greater  respect  they  have  cherished  for  each  other,  the 
keenly  they  feel  any  acrimonious  or  reproachful  expression  that  may 
)assed  between  them. 

>  result,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  for  the  good  of  the  cause  which  both 
and  Barnabas  had  at  heart.  Barnabas  took  Mark  with  him ;  and 
;  the  companionship  on  which  his  mind  was  set,  he  would  probably 
ongh  with  his  work  more  cheerfully,  and  to  better  purpose,  than  if  he 
It  himself  acting  under  a  painful  constraint  to  leave  his  friend  behind. 
ps  the  point  at  which  he  begins  his  tour  with  Mark  is  to  be  viewed  as 
I  some  light  on  the  dispute  we  have  been  considering.  They  first  set 
r  Cyprus,  an  island  with  which  Barnabas  and  Mark  had  connection  by 
(Acts  iv.  36),  and  where,  probably,  many  of  their  relatives  resided, 
hich  could  have  no  very  strong  attractions  in  connection  with  the 
1  object  of  their  present  journey — to  revisit  and  confirm  the  churches 
I  which  they  had  previously  laboured.  We  do  not  read  of  any  con- 
vey had  made  on  this  island,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Koman 
il;  and,  though,  no  doubt,  a  man  in  so  prominent  a  position  deserved 
looked  after,  and  the  unbelieving  relatives  of  Barnabas  and  Mark  had 
cial  claim  on  their  attention,  it  did  not  display  the  missionary  spirit  in 
'ftiest  degree,  that  they  should  go  out  of  their  way  for  the  sake  of  these, 
unount  of  self  denial  required  for  spending  a  few  months  in  Christian 
under  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  governor  of  Cyprus,  and  among 
able  relatives,  who  had  him  for  an  example  in  treating  the  Christian 
naries  with  kindness  and  respect,  was  not  up  to  the  mark  which  Paul 
it  for  himself  as  an  apostle  of  Christ,  King  David  had  several  dis- 
shed  heroes  in  his  army,  besides  the  three  most  famous,  and  it  is  not 
ig  their  merit  to  say  of  them,  "  howbeit  not  of  the  first  three."  Many 
d  and  useful  minister  in  a  home  sphere — many  a  devoted  and  labo- 
niissionary,  labouring  among  the  heathen,  would  be  a  drag  on  such  a 
Woic  spirit,  as  Dr  Livingstone,  if  yoked  with  him  in  the  pioneering 
which  has  made  his  name  illustrious.  It  was  not  every  Christian,  it 
ot  every  apostle,  who  could  keep  pace  with  Paul,  in  his  vast  aspira- 
and  gigantic  labours  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Mark  might 
*  as  a  fellow-labourer  with  Barnabas  ;  but  a  man  of  hardier  spirit  and 
enterprising  zeal  is  needed  to  be  companion  with  Paul.    He  fixes  upon 

and  the  history  of  their  joint  labours,  full  of  hardship,  suffering,  and 
»atiently  and  nobly  sustained,  abundantly  justifies  the  choice  he  made. 

Bn  the  faults  of  good  men  are  instructive.  They  are  not  perfect;  how- 
^^eir  spot  is  the  spot  of  God's  children.  In  this  contention,  the  fault 
fnabas  seems  to  have  been  an  overzeal  for  charity  :  that  of  Paul,  an 
2alousy  for  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  Christian  ministry.  But 
intention  does  not  last  long.  If  it  is  remembered  at  all  after  it  is  past, 
®  not  relax  the  Christian  efforts  of  either  party,  and  it  prompts  no 
endeavours  to  thwart  each  other's  plans.  Would  that  the  divisions 
1  prevail  in  our  day  among  Christian  brethren  led  to  no  worse  results 
^id  the  contention  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  !  X. 
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THE  EUCHARISTIC  CONTROVERSY  IN  THE  SCOTCH 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

FIRST  ARTICLE 

The  Scotch  Episcopalians,  like  the  conies,  are  "  a  feeble  folk."  ' 
Church  in  Scotland,"  as  they  call  their  community,  embraces  a  small  s( 
of  the  people.  It  has  long  had  only  "  a  name  to  live  ; "  and  it  is  DOt  prei 
ing  now  any  symptoms  of  vigorous  vitality.  The  people  of  Scotland  gm 
take  very  little  interest  in  what  goes  on  within  this  "  venerable  branc 
the  Apostolic  church.*'  When  the  Government,  riding  rough-shod  over 
religious  feelings,  established  that  community  as  the  National  Church, 
did  not  look  on  with  indifference  :  they  examined  the  doctrines  and  pi 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  receive ;  exposed  their  Popish  tendai 
and,  in  spite  of  persecution  of  the  severest  kind,  rid  themselves  of  a  reli 
incubus  and  a  legislative  blunder.  But  the  weakness  of  this  Prelatic 
which  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  pretensions,  has  long  since  disarmed 
and  few  now  care  to  inquire  minutely  into  its  condition,  since  tbejr^ 
as  evidently  moribund. 

But  although  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  to  apprehend  tb 
evangelical  sentiment  of  the  country  will  ever  be  thoroughly  corruptj 
this  Church  become  the  dominant  ecclesiastical  power,  yet  there  is 
to  fear  that  the  way  is  being  prepared,  by  those  who  are  attached 
tenets,  for  the  advance  of  Rome.  This  impression  has  been  produced  bj 
doctrines  and  practices  which  are  countenanced  by  its  formularies,  and 
are  openly  taught  and  followed,  and  most  tenaciously  defended  by 
within  its  pale.  And  any  importance  which  has  been  attached  of  laie 
movements  of  this  Church,  has  been  owing  to  this  unpleasant  suspici( 
rottenness.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  decide  as  to  the  danga 
Protestantism  from  this  source:  we  think  that  has  been  frequenllj 
gerated.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  that  the  facilities  ai 
to  all  religious  denominations  for  inculcating  their  peculiar  tenets  upo 
young,  by  the  Privy  Council  Grants,  have  given  the  Scotch  Episcopali 
means  of  extending  their  educational  operations  which  are  meant  to 
lytise,  farther  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  carried :  and  tha 
this  account,  their  movements  are  not  altogether  insignificant. 

The  history  of  their  Church,  to  which  it  may  be  proper  to  adyert 
entering  upon  controverted  ground,  is  not  a  creditable  one.  After  the  i 
tion,  its  adherents  remained  warmly  attached  to  the  Stuart  cause,  and 
usually  styled  non-jurors,  in  consequence  of  their  refusing  to  take  ib^ 
of  allegiance.  On  account  of  their  disloyalty,  they  were  subjected  to 
disabilities  so  serious  in  their  own  estimation,  that  one  of  their  deh^^ 
a  man  indeed  more  valiant  than  wise,  and  more  vituperative  than  log 
(Mr  David  Aitchison,  M.A.,  Oxon — we  name  him;  for  why  si 
light  be  hid  ?),  founds,  on  the  survival  of  their  community  in  the  circ 
stances,  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  "  Scottish  Church"  is  of  God. 
weapon  might  be  wielded  with  equal  power  in  defence  of  MorDi^^»' 
Were  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  and  thoroughly  carried  oi 
studying  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country,  Presbyterianism»  a"'' 
Prelacy,  must  be  set  down  as  of  God.  Only  foolish  people,  however,  u'* 
argument  which  can  be  turned  against  them  more  effectually  than  it  f^D 
employed  by  them.  After  the  death  of  the  last  representative  of  tl.^  "^1 
of  Stuart,  the  non-jurors  suddenly  found  themselves  loyal,  and  p<^ij'''' 
Parliament  to  repeal  the  penal  statutes  which  affected  them.  In  11^-^^ 
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were  accordingly  set  aside  by  the  Legislature,  od  the  condition  that  the  pe- 
titioners should  sign  the  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  as  their 
Confession  of  Faith.  This  qualification  was  rather  a  bitter  pill ;  but  after 
sundry  grimaces,  it  was  comfortably  swallowed.  These  Articles  were  too  de- 
cidedly evangelical  and  Protestant  in  their  tone  for  them  ;  and,  in  order  that 
the  letter  of  the  law  might  be  complied  with,  and  their  consciences  not  grossly 
outraged,  they  drew  up  a  preamble  to  the  Articles,  to  explain  in  what  sense 
they  understood  and  signed  them.  But  on  their  receiving  a  letter  from 
Sir  William  Forbes, — one  of  the  mainstays  of  Scottish  Episcopacy  at  the 
time, — advising  them  "  to  subscribe  the  Articles  agreeably  to  the  Act  of  1792, 
as  they  stand  in  the  Service  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  prefaced 
as  they  are  with  the  royal  declaration,  every  subscriber  explaming  them  to  himself," 
the  preamble  was  abandoned ;  and  they  subscribed  the  Articles,  "  willingly 
and  ex  ammo,"  "  in  their  plain  and  full  meaning"  This  was  at  Laurencekirk 
in  1804,  twelve  years  after  the  Act  of  Relief  had  been  passed.  Patient 
study  throughout  all  that  time  had  not  been  successful  in  the  attempt  to  ex- 
tract from  the  English  formularies  a  sense  to  suit  their  convictions ;  but 
these  ultimately  underwent  a  speedy  change.  A  man's  hair  has  been  known 
to  turn  white  in  a  single  night,  and  it  need  not  surprise  us  if  a  similarly  sudden 
transition  should  occasionally  take  place  in  his  religious  views  and  feelings  I 
But  the  phenomenon,  in  both  cases,  is  worthy  of  notice  ! 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  time,  we  find  this  ambitious  body  evidently 
desirous  of  claiming  kinship  with  Eome.  The  obscure  are  fond  of  hanging  on 
by  the  skirts  of  their  powerful  relatives,  even  when  desirous  of  maintaining  a 
show  of  independence.  We  cannot  trace  to  any  other  feeling  the  conduct  of 
the  dignitaries  of  this  Church  in  1838,  when  they  expunged  the  term  Protestant 
from  their  canons ;  and,  our  conviction  that  we  have  rightly  divined  its  cause, 
is  supported  by  the  respectful  terms  in  which  many  of  them  speak  of  the 
^'  Mother  of  Abominations,"  and  the  bitter  language  in  which  they  make  refer- 
ence to  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  As  this  step  had  the  merit  of  frankness, 
one  might  have  been  disposed  to  hail  it  as  a  manifestation  of  their  deference  to 
their  honestly-held  beliefs.  But  the  sinews  of  their  conscience  seem  to  have 
been  too  flaccid  to  maintain  them  long  in  an  upright  position  :  for,  in  1840, 
the  obnoxious  term  was  resumed  for  a  political  purpose ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  having  served  its  end,  it  was  laid  aside  again  !  So  that  this  Church 
is  in  reality  a  kind  of  spiritual  chameleon,  possessing  great  facility  of  taking 
on  and  putting  off  different  hues,  according  to  the  leaf  or  blade  on  which  it 
feeds !  I 

At  present  the  Scotch  Episcopal  body  is  fiercely  agitated  by  a  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist.  If  we  may  believe  its  own  bishops,  there 
bas  always  been  a  controversy  among  them  on  this  point, — a  fact  that  is  no- 
where set  down  as  a  mark  of  the  true  Church.  The  Bishop  of  Brechin — ^noto- 
nous  for  his  Romanizing  tendencies — boldy  affirms  that  his  view^  have  "  ever 
been  held  with  more  or  less  exactness  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church;" 
and  Mr  Cheyne  declared  in  the  Episcopal  Synod  at  Aberdeen,  a  few  weeks 
^©0,  that  it  was  a  "  mistake  to  represent  him  as  an  isolated  individual, 
standing  up  for  some  unheard-of  novelty  against  all  authority."  "  In  a  court 
of  four  bishops,"  said  he,  "  three  pronounced  one  way  in  the  case,  and  one 
protested  against  their  judgment.  That  one  bishop,  and  those  who  think 
With  him,  bear  a  far  greater  proportion  to  the  Scottish  Episcopate  and  the 
Scotch  communion  than  the  Anglican  Commission  bore  to  the  Christendom 
at  the  time  of  our  separation."  The  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles  charges 
such  opinions  upon  the  Spotch  communion  office  and  the  descendants  of 
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the  non-jurors,  and  describes  them  as  a  "  concretion  of  heterogeneous 
ments, — a  mixture  compounded  of  Rome  and  England."  The  Bishop  c 
Andrews  defends  the  Scotch  communion  olHce  in  a  special  tract ;  but  ni 
with  the  other  bishops  in  a  pastoral  letter  condemning  the  views  of 
brother  of  Brechin,  as  contrary  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  Tlii; 
fusion,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fafcts  to  which  we  have  already  advert 
cannot  but  excite  the  gravest  suspicions  that  there  is  something  radio 
wrong  at  the  core  of  this  Church  ;  and  that  the  comparative  orthodoxj 
the  majority  is  little  better  than  Protestant  varnish  concealing  the  unj 
lying  tendencies  to  Popery. 

The  primary  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  was  delivered  in  May  18 
In  the  following  year  Mr  Cheyne  of  Aberdeen  published  "  Six  Discooi 
on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist,"  in-  which  he  reproduced 
doctrine  of  Bishop  Forbes.  This  led  to  a  '  presentment'  against  him  bein; 
before  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  who  suspended  him  in  consequence  from 
office  of  the  ministry.  Had  Mr  Cheyne  been  located  further  south  it 
have  fared  better  with  him.  He  appealed,  and  his  case  was  heard  by 
bishops,  who,  by  a  majority,  confirmed  the  sentence  of  suspension.  The  Bi 
of  Brechin  dissented,  and  read  a  paper  containing  his  opinion,  which  n 
very  subtle  and  ingenious — though,  we  sincerely  think — far  from  std 
forward  defence  of  Mr  Cheyne.  His  paper  appears  to  us  far  liker  the 
duction  of  one  of  those  wily  fathers  whom  Pascal  has  gibbeted,  than 
production  of  a  man  who  professes  to  reject  the  distinctive  dogmas  of" 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  thi8 ' 
hold  a  modicum  of  Protestant  doctrine ;  but,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
is  much  affirmed  and  taught  by  them  which  we  believe  to  be  coni 
"  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."     The  recent  discussions 
Eucharist  have  shown  that  the  Popish  leaven  has  made  considerable  ii 
that  the  teaching  of  the  standard  authors  of  this  Church  is  of  an  eqiiii 
kind  ;  that  in  the  standards  or  formularies  there  are  expressions  which 
of  the  rankest  heresy;  and  that  there  is  an  undue  importance  attached  to 
and  to  patristic  authority.     We  have  read  most  of  the  pamphlets  on 
sides,  which  have  lately  been  published,  and  shall  now  endeavour  to  p 
from  them  what  will  enable  our  readers  to  understand  the  true  posii 
the  parties. 

The  first  point  that  must  be  attended  to  is.  The  presence  of  Christ  in 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper.  Dr  Forbes  and  Mr  Cheyne,  who  represent  a( 
siderable  party  in  this  Church,  contend  for  the  "  real  objective  presenfl 
Christ"  in  the  sacrament  as  distinguished  from  His  spiritual  pres*" 
"  When  I  speak  of  the  real  presence,"  says  Mr  Cheyne,  "  I  mean  as 
church  means,  that,  after  consecration,  whole  Christ,  God  and  maru,  is  ^^ 
truly  and  substantially  present  in  the  Eucharist,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  in* 
He  repudiates  the  Popish  doctnne  of  transubstantiation — ^thatthereisa« 
version  of  the  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  we  n 
safely  affirm  that  the  line  between  this  doctrine  and  the  Popish  di^ 
will  be  invisible  to  the  generality  of  ordinary  t)ersons.  The  language  ia 
is  precisely  what  is  used  in  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent :  and  I 
writer's  explanation  is  virtually  such  an  explanation  as  a  Papist  would  Iii 
given.  "  We  say,"  he  continues, — "  I5/,  That  Christ  is  present  in  ^ 
Eucharist  truly,  that  is,  not  in  figure;  2dly,  We  say  He  is  present  r?fl^ 
that  is,  not  simply  to  faith;  ddly,  We  say.  He  is  present  substantiall!/,  tl'si* 
not  virtually  only  ;  by  some  operation,  virtue,  grace,  or  power  disused  fn* 
His  sacred  body.     Christ  is  present     ...     in  His  whole  person,  in  t^ 
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vet^  body  which  He  took  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  united  to  His  Godhead,  and 
which  suffered  on  the  Cross,  and  ascended  intb  heaven,''*  Mr  Cheyne  takes  re- 
fuge in  the  phrase,  "  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine^'  to  escape  from  tran- 
substantiation ;  but  only  to  teach  a  doctrine  which,  though  less  consistent, 
is  no  less  a  gross  outrage  on  Scripture  and  common  sense. 

The  next  point  is  the  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist.  "  It  is,"  says  tlie 
same  writer,  "  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  we  offer  in  the  Eucharist 

.  .  .  His  is  a  cor^^mwa/sacr^y?ce  .  .  .  The  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  ...  On  the  cross  He 
offered  Himself  a  bloody  sacrifice,  through  death  ...  In  the  Eucharist, 
bj  the  ministry  of  the  priest,  He  is  offering  Himself  an  unbloody  sacrifice 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  /  .  .  What  we  offer  is  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  .  .  .  The  only  thing 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice  is  the  communion  of  the  priest.f 
The  doctrine  taught  in  these  passages  is,  That  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  not 
finished  on  the  cross — that  it  is  going  on  now  in  heaven — that  the  Eucharist 
is  not  a  repetition  of  this  sacrifice,  but  the  same  sacrifice — since  the  victim 
and  priest  are  the  same  !  It  is  also  affirmed  that  the  sacrifice  is  offered  for 
"all  the  whole  Church" — "for  all  the  living  members  of  Christ's  body, 
whether  sojourning  with  us  here  on  earth,  or  departed  hence  in  the  Lord," — 
"  whence  the  Eucharist  is  called  a  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead. "J 

The  third  point  is  the  Adoration  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  "  If,"  says 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  "  the  body  and  blood  be  there  really  (inasmuch  as  the 
humanity  of  our  Lord  hypostatically  united  to  the  divinity,  is  itself  an  object 
of  worship),  it  follows  that  supreme  adoration  is  due  to  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  mysteriously  present  in  the  gifts  which  yet  retain  their  own  sub- 
stance."§  "  We  do  not  kneel,"  says  Mr  Cheyne,  "  to  the  outward  visible 
signs  in  the  sacrament ;  we  kneel  to  the  Lord  Himself,  invisibly  present, 
'under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine  ;' though,  even  to  these  outward  things, 
after  consecration,  we  give  religious  honour." 

The  fourth  point  is  the  Communion  of  Christ's  body.  Their  erroneous 
views  of  Christ's  presence  have  led  them  to  pervert  the  Scripture  idea  of 
communion.  The  Jews  partook  of  some  of  their  sacrifices.  Of  the  sin- 
offering  they  did  not  eat :  they  were  not  permitted,  and  the  reason  Mr 
Cheyne  gives  is,  that  the  true  sin-offering  was  not  yet  slain.  "When  He 
had  once  offered  His  all-prevailing  sacrifice,  the  former  restrictions,  regard- 
ing the  sin  offerings,  were  removed : "  "Since  Christ  has  offered  the  great 
atoning  sacrifice,  all  the  faithful  are  permitted  to  eat  of  the  altar,  that  is,  of 
the  victim  offered  on  it.  .  .  .  Were  it  not  for  the  real  presence,  there 
could  be  no  altar  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  eat,  because  there  could  be 
no  victim  to  partake  of."|| 

These  passages  suffice  to  show  the  doctrine  which  no  inconsiderable 
minority  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  hold.  The  support  they  derive 
from  their  formularies  and  other  sources  of  acknowledged  value  ;  the  extent 
to  which  the  majority  differ  from  them  ;  and  the  bearing  of  Scriptural  teach- 
ing upon  the  peculiarities  of  both,  are  points  which  now  emerge  for  considera- 
tion ;  but  we  must  defer  the  consideration  of  them  till  next  month. 

Aleph. 

*  Cheyne's  Six  Sermons,  pp.  22,  23.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  32-34.  \  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

§  Primary  Charge,  p.  27.  II  Sermous,  p.  51,  52. 
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FUTURE  PUNISHMENT  RECONSIDERED.* 

Marriage,  which  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  thousands,  has  done  much  la 
to  Frederick  Somers  and  Elizabeth  Howard — friendly  disputants,  real 
imaginary,  who  discuss  theology  in  a  volume  noted  below.     They  are 
so  intelligent,  or  so  wise,  or  so  amiable,  after  marriage  as  they  werebefi 
The  change  to  the  worse  seems  to  have  been  caused  or  accelerated  by 
way  in  which  they  spent  their  honeymoon.     Instead  of  devoting  it  to  a 
versa tion  that  might  have  given  them  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  ei 
other's  hearts,  and  thus  prepared  them  for  harmonious  action,  amid  the  j( 
and  sorrows  of  a  long  life,  they,  by  some  unaccountable  freak,  wasted  it 
discussion  on  the  duration  of  future  punishment.     The  subject  is,  doubtll 
one  of  the  utmost  importance  and  solemnity,  but  its  special  claims  en 
attention  of  a  newly  married  pair  are  not  self-evident.     And  at  what 
elusion  do  our  readers  suppose  they  have  arrived  by  their  ill-timed  spec 
tions  1     They  have  not  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Eestora 
which,  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  used  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Douglas,  or  the  doctrine  of  Annihilation,  which  some  Universalists 
borrowed  from  the  creed  of  the  infidel,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  doom  c 
wicked.     They  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Redivivalism,  which, 
curious  amalgamation  of  the  other  two,  teaches  that  all  the  wicked  shal 
annihilated,  and  yet  that  all  the  wicked  shall  be  restored.     In  a  short 
of  "  Ashburn"  in  this  Magazine  some  months  ago,  we  ventured  to  say  t 
her  remarks  on  the  subject  of  future  punishment,  Aura  had  gone  beyond 
depth.     We  are  constrained  to  repeat  the  observ^ation  now  ;  but,  insle 
applying  it  to  Aura,  of  whom  we  have  no  wish  to  speak  harshly,  wei 
apply  it  to  her  friend  Mr  Somers,  who  is  ostensibly  the  author  of  thiil 
fangled  heresy.      We  have  rarely  seen  a  more  singular  specimen! 
chaotic  jumble  and  odd  contradiction,  and  wild  paralogism,  in  which  ai 
is  apt  to  be  entangled  when  he  undertakes  to  decide  a  question  whicli 
mands  a  higher  order  of  mind,  and  a  larger  amount  of  learning,  than 
possibly  belong,  to  him.     We  have  so  little  fear  of  Mr  Somers  exercising 
his  readers  the  persuasive  power  which  he  wields  so  irresistibly  over 
are  brought  within  the  spell  of  his  personal  intercourse,  that,  if  we  vA 
to  convince  any  of  our  friends  of  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  we  would 
vise  them  to  consult  the  "  Friendly  Disputants,"  for  we  are  sure  thejr 
soon  pronounce  it  to  be  the  fancy  work  of  a  fine  mind  bewildered  by  a 
bidly  tender  heart.     Yet  it  may  be  more  respectful  to  him  thatweslK 
state  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  we  reject  the  theory  which  he  has  fr 
with  so  much  care,  and  which  he  defends  and  propagates  with  so  ffli 
zeal. 

We  object  to  the  fundamental  principle  he  assumes  as  the  groundwori; 
his  reasoning.  That  principle  he  states  as  follows  : — "  The  doctrine  oteti 
nal  punishment,  clashed  so  entirely  with  my  inmost  persuasions  relative 
the  character  of  God,  that  I  felt  certain  it  could  hold  no  place  in  arevelati 
coming  from  Him." 

It  is  here  broadly  assumed  that  Mr  Somers'  inmost  persuasions  relatii« 
the  character  of  God  are  so  many  authoritative  tests  of  truth.  WhcK' 
clashes  with  his  oracular  intuitions  has  on  it  the  brand  of  error.  1^  ^''^ 
men  shall  say  that  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  does  cot  n<^ 

*  The  Friendly  Disputants  ;  or,  Future  Punishment  Re-considered.  By  "-^-'' 
author  of  "  Ashburn."     London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.     1859. 
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their  strongest  feelings  of  infinite  benevolence,  they  must  be  denounced  as 
worshipping  a  ruthless  and  sanguinary  divinity,  and  as  sacrificing  the  most 
godlike  instincts  of  their  nature  at  the  altar  of  a  creed  which  is  the  heartless 
product  of  the  dark  ages.  If  a  book,  professing  to  come  from  God  shall  seem 
to  teach  that  doctrine,  it  must  be  obliterated  from  its  pages  by  a  process  that 
offers  violence  to  all  the  rules  of  language,  and  logic,  and  theology.  Who  is 
Mr  Somers  that  we  must  all  bow  to  him  as  an  infallible  expositor  of  what 
is,  and  of  what  is  not,  consistent  with  the  character  of  God  ?  Has  he  access 
to  any  means  of  information  that  are  not  equally  patent  to  us  all  ?  Or,  is 
he  gifted  with  so  transcendent  powers  that  he  can  divine  from  the  ordinary 
means  of  information  what  is  concealed  from  the  ken  of  the  common  herd  of 
mortals  ?  As  we  decline  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  self-constituted  judge, 
we  must  weigh  his  fundamental  principle  a  little  before  we  adopt  it  as  our 
own.  It  is  exceedingly  unphilosophical.  Unless  we  entirely  misunderstand 
the  genius  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  it  from 
the  system  which  it  superseded,  is,  that  it  rests  the  claims  of  eveiy  branch 
of  knowledge  on  its  own  independent  evidence,  and  does  not  construe  the  les- 
sons of  nature  according  to  the  pre-conceived  notions  of  the  inquirer.  It  does 
not  say  of  the  great  stonebook,  as  an  eminent  scholar  of  our  country  some- 
times said  of  the  classics,  "  If  the  author  did  not  write  thus,  he  ought  to  have 
done  so."  Mr  Somers  violates  this  primary  rule  of  the  inductive  logic ;  for, 
when  he  professes  to  come  to  the  Bible,  which  is  to  the  divine  what  nature 
is  to  the  philosopher,  to  inquire  what  it  teaches  on  the  subject  of  future 
punishments,  he  comes  with  an  ^'  inmost  persuasion "  that  it  cannot  teach 
the  eternal  duration  of  these  punishments.  How  is  it  possible  he  can  find 
there  what  he  has  determined  not  to  find  ?  What  amount  of  evidence  will 
overcome  prejudice  ?  The  Rationalist  has  a  firm  persuasion  that  miracles  are 
impossible,  and  all  that  Campbell,  or  Chalmers,  or  Wardlaw  ever  wrote  can- 
not shake  that  firm-persuasion.  Certain  phrenologists  have  a  firm  persuasion 
that,  from  the  constitution  of  man,  a  fall  is  impossible ;  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, and  Payne,  and  Woods,  compose  their  elaborate  treatises  on  original 
sin  in  vain.  The  Socinian  and  the  Swedenborgian  have  a  firm  persuasion 
that  there  cannot  be  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and 
that  vicarious- suflTering  is  an  outrage  on  eternal  justice,  and  M'Gee  and  Pye 
Smith  and  Moses  Stuart  expend  their  learning  and  eloquence  on  obstinate 
hearers.  The  worldly  moralist  has  a  firm  persuasion  that  there  can  be  no 
answers  to  prayer,  and  he  talks  very  pompously  about  the  reflex  influence 
of  devotion.  Will  Mr  Somers  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  why  we  are  bound 
to  reject  all  these  "  inmost  persuasions,"  and  at  the  same  time  are  bound 
to  receive  his  ?  He  surely  mistakes  both  the  amount  of  the  evidence  from 
reason  which  he  is  entitled  to  demand  for  any  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
revelation,  and  the  amount  of  the  evidence  from  reason  which  he  is  able  to 
produce  against  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  The  defender  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation  is  not  bound  to  show  that  they  are  consistent 
with  the  dictates  of  reason.  Even  orthodox  divines  have  learned,  in  our 
age,  to  speak  as  if  he  were  bound  to  do  so,  but  their  concession  loads  them 
with  a  burden  of  proof  which  the  rules  of  right  reasoning  do  not  require. 
We  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  construe  to  the  reason  all  the  revealed 
truths  which  faith  embraces,  and  we  have  not  observed  that  any  other  result 
follows  the  attempt  than  the  lowering  of  the  truth  to  suit  a  false  standard. 
Many  of  our  popular  vindications  of  Christian  doctrine  are  real  corruptions. 
All  that  we  are  bound  to  show  is,  that  the  articles  of  our  theological  creed 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason.     This  is  all  that  Mr  Somers 
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can  show  with  regard  to  many  of  the  doctrines  which  he  professes  to  hold 
common  with  us,  and  he  has  no  right  to  ask  more  proof  than  he  can 
Like  many  others,  he  makes  very  free,  as  Bishop  Butler  would  say,  with 
goodness  of  God  in  some  of  his  speculations,  as  if  it  were  his  mission  to 
impress  on  the  memory  of  an  apostate  Church  the  glorious  truth,  "  God 
love."  Let  him  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  clashes 
that  truth,  and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  renounce  it  immediately.  But 
proof  must  consist  of  something  else  than  his  "  inmost  persuasions,"  agai 
which  we  can  quote  our  own  inmost  persuasions  and  the  inmost  persuasi( 
of  all  our  fellow  believers,  and  the  inmost  persuasions,  we  do  not  hesitate 
add,  of  all  mankind,  except  the  small  minority  cozened  and  sophisticated 
the  various  classes  of  Universalists.  He  may  transcribe  from  a  commi 
place  book  the  long  list  of  Scriptural  passages  asserting  and  illustrating 
love  of  God — ^a  favourite  part  of  the  reading  of  every  Christian.  But 
would  be  their  value  I  Is  there  a  single  passage  of  Scripture  in  wl 
univei-sal  restoration,  or  destructionism,  or  redivivalism,  is  adduced  as  a  pi 
of  the  Divine  goodness  ?  Is  there  a  single  passage  in  which  universal 
vation  is  celebrated  by  prophet  or  apostle  with  the  rapture  with  which 
must  have  contemplated  it  if  it  had  been  present  to  their  thoughts  at 
We  deny,  then,  the  right  of  any  Mr  Somers  to  determine  what  shall  be 
contents  of  a  revelation  by  his  own  imagined  intuitions  or  his  real  rev( 
We  dispute  his  definition  of  goodness,  which  we  hold  to  be  neither  pi 
sophical  nor  Scriptural.  We  assert,  that  he  has  failed  to  show  that  the 
trine  of  endless  punishments  is  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  Grod  acc( 
to  the  true  idea  of  that  love. 

We  object  to  the  canon  of  interpretation  on  which  he  mainly  relies, 
is  known,"  he  observes,  "  to  all  Greek  scholars,  and  is  not  denied  by 
vertists  on  the  eternalist  side,  that  the  word  aionios  is  susceptible  of  a 
of  meanings.     Aion  and  the  other  words  with  which  we  have  to  do  ii 
controversy  are  universally  conceded  to  have  philologically  other  meaai 
than  that  of  strict  eternity." 

Mr  Somers'  canon  is,  that,  because  it  is  his  inmost  persuasion  that  a 
trine  is  not  true,  the  language  in  which  it  seems  to  be  taught,  and  in  whi 
but  for  that  persuasion,  he  would  acknowledge  it  to  be  taught,  must  be 
plained  otherwise,  if  a  different  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  it.  In 
system  of  hermeneutics,  general  or  special,  is  such  a  canon  promulgated? 
our  simplicity,  we  have  hitherto  imagined  that,  in  reading,  our  object  s[ 
be  to  ascertain  what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  author,  an^  not  to  traiL^ 
into  his  book  our  own  ideas  and  feelings.  We  are  inclined  still  to  adh 
to  that  old-fashioned  notion,  for  we  cannot  see  the  fairness  or  proprietr 
postulating,  that,  because  we  think  so,  and  we  are  always  in  the  right,  evi 
author  we  read  must  think  so  to.  Mr  Somers'  plan  seems  to  be  only  apia 
of  literary  quackery,  by  which  you  may  extract  any  doctrine  you  choose  fru 
any  document  you  choose.  Let  us  suppose  we  have  resolved  to  study 
works  of  Plato,  whether  in  the  original,  or  in  the  German,  or  Frencii, 
English  translation.  As  we  are  Scotchmen,  and  pledged  to  stand  up 
everything  Scotch,  we  of  course  assume  as  orthodox  the  philosophy  of^ 
land  founded  by  Reid,  extended  by  Stewart,  embellished  by  Brown,  i 
rectified  by  Hamilton.  We  soon  encounter  terms  and  sentences  and  part 
graphs  which  clash  with  our  inmost  persuasion  of  philosophical  truth, 
which  cannot,  therefore,  be  received  in  their  obvious  sense.  But  we  takedowi 
Liddell  and  Scott,  who,  by  their  skilfully  arranged  genealogy  of  the  meani«| 
of  Greek  vocables,  will  enable  us  to  prove  that  there  is  not  a  word  emploj* 
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by  our  'Author'  which  is  not  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  renderings.  Select- 
ing that  which  most  fully  harmonises  with  our  intuitional  consciousness,  we 
experience  no  difficulty  in  establishing  that  Plato  is  the  veritable  founder  of 
the  Scotch  Philosophy,  as  satisfactorily  as  if  the  first  edition  of  his  Dialogues 
had  been  published  in  Modern  Athens  during  the  current  season.  One  has 
often  wondered  how  there  should  be  so  much  difference  in  the  representa- 
tions of  Plato  by  Blackie  and  Emerson,  Rogers  and  Maurice,  Lewes  and 
other  biographers  and  critics.  Perhaps  they  have  read  him  according  to 
the  canon  of  Mr  Frederick  Somers.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that,  because 
words  are  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  meanings,  therefore  we  may  attach  to 
the  words  of  another  the  meaning  which  is  most  suitable  to  our  tastes  or 
prejudices.  Words  have  primary  and  secondary  meanings ;  they  have  literal 
and  figurative  meanings  ;  they  have  prosaic  and  poetic  meanings ;  they  have 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  meanings.  What  is  their  meaning  in  any  given 
instance,  must  be  determined  by  reason,  and  not  by  caprice.  Mr  Somers 
admits  that  the  words,  *  eternal,  everlasting,  for  ever,  for  ever  and  ever'  (we 
shun  the  pedantry  of  quoting  Greek  here)  mean  endless :  he  admits  that,  in 
reference  to  God  and  heaven,  they  must  mean  endless :  he  admits  that,  in 
reference  to  future  punishment,  they  must  niean  endless,  unless  there  was  a 
strong  moral  revulsion  ;  but  he  contends  that,  since  there  is  this  moral  re- 
vulsion, and  since  eternal  may  mean  only  very  long,  as  when  we  say  an 
eternal  talker,  we  are  bound  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  strict  eternity  of 
future  punishment.  We  ask  again,  Is  this  a  canon  which  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  students  of  interpretation,  whether  in  law,  or  history,  or 
science  ?  True  it  is,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  is  our  duty  to 
recognise  some  principles  which  we  would  not  apply  to  Plato  or  Thucydides, 
because  they  are  uninspired.  It  has  not  been  our  happiness  to  see  the 
special  differences  between  the  interpretation  of  an  inspired  and  of  an  unin- 
spired book  discussed  in  a  way  that  is  quite  satisfactory ;  although  we  can- 
not but  think  that  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  this  point  v^^ould  supersede  a 
good  deal  of  other  discussion  among  inquirers  after  truth.  But  we  are  sure 
it  will  never  be  acknowledged  as  a  sound  rule  that,  because  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  Bible  is  offensive  to  the  reader,  he  may  twist  and  torture  it, 
if  he  can  find  a  lexicographer  to  sanction  his  violence.  It  is  more  becoming 
that  Channing  and  Winchester,  Vidler  and  White,  should  consent  to  adopt 
the  meaning  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  than  that  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  theirs.  When  it  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  question  of  scholarship  or  exegesis,  we  know  of  no  heresy,  in  past  or 
in  present  times,  that  has  so  little  apparent  support  in  the  sacred  volume, 
as  that  which  denies  the  proper  eternity  of  future  punishment.  The  follow- 
ing general  summary  of  meanings  of  "  aionios"  from  "  Stuart  on  Future  Pu- 
nishments" may  be  held  as  giving  it  its  death-blow : — "  There  are  sixty-six 
cases  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  New.  Testament.  Of  these,  fifty-one 
are  used  in  relation  to  the  happiness  of  the  righteous ;  two  in  relation  to 
God  or  to  His  glory ;  six  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  biit  the  meaning 
in  them  all  is  quite  clear ;  and  seven  relate  to  the  subject  of  future  punish- 
ment. In  regard  to  all  the  cases  which  have  a  relation  to  future  time,  it  is 
quite  plain  and  certain  that  they  designate  an  endless  period,  an  unlimited 
duration ;  I  except,  of  course,  for  the  present,  those  seven  cases  which  have 
respect  to  future  punishment.  But  in  regard  to  the  rest,  if  they  have  not 
the  meaning  which  has  just  been  stated,  then  the  Scriptures  do  not  decide 
that  God  is  eternal ;  nor  that  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  is  without  end  ; 
nor  that  His  covenant  of  grace  will  always  remain  ; — a  conclusion  which 
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would  for  ever  blast  the  hopes  of  Christians,  and  shroud  in  more  than 
night  darkness  all  the  glories  of  the  Gospel." 

We  object  to  the  way  in  which  Mr  Somers  deals  with  the  arguments  t 
are  usually  adduced  to  prove  the  endless  duration  of  future  punishment. 

Fuller,  in  his  letters  to  Yidler,  appeals  to  four  classes  of  Scripture  passa 
in  proof  of  this  doctrine — all  those  passages  which  describe  the  future  sta 
of  men  in  contrast;  all  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  darationoffat 
punishment  by  the  terms  everlasting,  eternal,  forever,  and  for  ever  and  e? 
all  those  passages  which  express  the  duration  of  future  punishment,  by 
plication,  or  by  forms  of  speech  which  imply  the  doctrine  in  question; 
those  passages  which  intimate  that  a  change  of  heart,  and  a  preparation 
heaven,  are  confined  to  the  present  life.  Dr  Wardlaw,  in  his  two  admiral 
lectures,  has  done  little  more  than  rearrange  the  arguments  of  Fuller,  in 
order  more  suited  to  his  own  habits  of  thought,  and  reproduce  them  in 
own  singularly  lucid  style ;  adapting  them,  however,  more  precisely  to 
form  of  objection  which  has  prevailed  since  the  ill-advised  publication 
John  Foster's  Letters.  These  are  the  arguments  on  which  every  intelli 
defender  of  the  doctrine  mainly  relies.  Our  objection  is,  that  Mr  8oi 
in  building  up  his  novel  theory  of  Redivivalism,  has  not  fairly  grapj 
with  these  arguments.  He  may  say  that  his  object  is  rather  to  reconcile 
various  classes  of  Universalists  than  to  proselytise  Eternists  who  are 
friendly  disputants.  But  how  can  he  expect  us  to  join  any  class  of  Uni 
salists,  so  long  as  these  four  classes  of  passages  remain  on  the  sacred  paj 

We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  has  not  condescended  to  notice 
of  these  arguments.  In  one  chapter,  there  is  "  an  examination  of  the 
passages  mainly  relied  on  by  Eternists ;"  in  another,  there  is  a  critiqi 
running  commentary  on  "  Dr  Hamilton's  Arguments,"  in  his  well-ki 
Congregational  Lecture,  where  that  eminent  man,  roused  by  the  ma[ 
of  the  theme,  and  by  the  prospect  of  his  own  approaching  dissolution,! 
displayed  a  directness,  as  well  as  a  force  of  thought,  less  visible  in  an] 
his  former  publications.  There  are  two  chapters  on  "  Dr  Payne's  Viei 
in  which  it  is  attempted  to  establish  an  identity,  or  at  least  an  affinity,! 
tween  the  theory  of  an  indefinite  atonement  and  Redivivalism.  Our  olij 
tion  is,  that  Mr  Somers  has  not  taken  due  pains  to  investigate  the  whole  a 
of  his  opponents,  as  it  is  stated  by  the  divines  whom  they  would  owh 
their  representative  men.  There  are  some  of  their  pleadings  which  he  utta 
ignores,  as  if  his  mind  was  so  absorbed  in  some  favourite  view  of  the  q« 
tion,  that  he  had  not  yet  learned  how  many-sided  it  is.  A  man  who  aspi 
to  be  the  reformer  of  the  theology  of  his  age,  ought  not  to  be,  to  this  exte 
a  man  of  one  idea.  The  arguments  he  tries  to  meet  receive  only  ansfi 
which  have  been  refuted  in  every  work  that  upholds  the  orthodox  doctrin 
or  answers  which  have  not  been  already  refuted,  simply  because  no  previoi 
disputant  was  so  reckless  as  to  commit  them  to  writing.  Take,  for  exainpl 
"  the  examination  of  the  five  passages."  Here  is  his  proposed  translatii 
of  Mark  ix.  45,  47-49.  "  In  like  manner,  should  thy  foot  be  a  snare 
thee,  cut  it  off:  It  is  better  thou  shouldst  pass  into  life  lame  than  havii 
both  feet  be  cast  into  hell ;  and  should  thine  eye  be  a  snare  to  thee,  pit 
it  out :  it  is  better  for  thee  to  pass  into  the  kingdom  of  God  one-eyed 
having  two  eyes  be  cast  into  hell,  where  their  decay  doth  not  stop,  norai 
^re  intermit,  as  every  one  is  to  be  destroyed  solely  by  torment."  Eeveii 
proposed  translation  of  Matthew  xxv.  46.  "  And  these  shall  go  awajn 
lifelong  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal."  Not  endless 
nishment  or  aeonian,  but  lifelong !  Here  is  his  proposed  translation  of  Be?.  2^ 
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11.  "  Though  the  termination  of  their  torment  taketh  place  as  lives  expire, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  relief,  night  nor  day,  for  them  that  worship  the 
beast,  or  his  image,  or  any  thing  that  receives  the  mark  of  his  name."  The 
follQwing  is  his  rendering  of  Rev.  xix.  3.  "  But  they  soon  said  alleluia,  for  a 
second  reason,  for  her  extinction  taketh  place  as  lives  expire."  This  is  not 
translation  but  travesty ;  and  we  decline  to  animadvert  on  it  further  than  to 
say,  that  Mr  Somers  should  first  learn  what  are  our  arguments,  and  then  over- 
throw them,  if  he  can,  not  by.  a  philology  or  philosophy  of  his  own  invention, 
but  by  philology  and  philosophy  as  they  are  taught  by  acknowledged  masters. 
We  object,  finally  and  compendiously,  to  the  manifold  absurdities  that  are 
involved  in  the  statement  and  defence  of  Mr  Somers'  own  theory  of  future 
punishment. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  meanly  of  his  abilities.  His  mind,  if  not  pro- 
found or  powerful,  is  lively  and  sprightly.  His  natural  powers  liave  been 
strengthened  and  polished,  by  reading  and  reflection,  on  a  kind  of  subjects 
not  very  attractive  to  ordinary  thinkers.  Some  of  his  papers  show  a  decided 
predilection  for  philosophic  speculation,  and  a  capacity  of  abstract  thought 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  apprehend  the  lessons  of  philosophy  when  they 
are  brought  near  to  his  own  level,  although  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
deduce  these  lessons  from  their  first  principles,  or  to  follow  them  out  to  their 
remoter  consequences.  It  is  long  since  we  came  into  contact  with  any 
writer,  of  whose  productions  it  might  be  more  truly  said,  "  The  bane  and  anti- 
dote are  both  before  you."  Most  persons,  when  they  undertake  to  defend  a 
system  which  has  an  unsound  basis,  evince  an  unwillingness  to  prosecute  its 
fundamental  tenets  to  their  final  issue,  either  because  they  shrink  from  con- 
templating the  legitimate  results  of  their  own  error,  or  because  they  would 
conceal  from  others  whither  they  wish  to  lead  them.  But  Mr  Somers, 
whether,  from  the  defect  or  from  the  daring  of  his  logic,  pushes  all  his  false 
principles  as  far  as  they  can  be  driven,  and,  by  reducing  them  to  absurdity 
of  his  own  accord,  saves  his  critic  the  labour  of  exposing  their  fallacy. 
Whether  he  errs  in  grammar,  or  in  metaphysics,  or  in  natural  theology,  or 
in  biblical  exegesis,  he  is  never  startled  by  the  amount  of  his  error,  so  as  to 
be  visited  with  a  suspicion  that  there  is  something  amiss  in  his  data,  or  in 
Ins  calculation ;  but  he  holds  on  with  rigid  and  rectilinear  directness. 

We  intended  to  close  our  remarks  by  presenting  a  list  of  all  the  absur- 
dities and  paradoxes  which  have  sprung  out  of  his  defence  of  Redivivalism  ; 
but  we  forbear,  because  the  extracts,  placed  as  they  must  be  in  immediate 
sequence,  would  convey  a  more  unfavourable  impression  of  the  book  and  of 
the  author  than  a  regard  to  truth  permits.  When  we  say  that  he  begins  by 
propounding  Jonathan  Edwards'  Theory  of  Personal  Identity,  as  the  re- 
sult of  arbitrary  constitution,  and  ends  by  propounding  that  God  is  the 
author  of  moral  evil  (omnism  necessarily  inferring  omuiagency),  we  have 
probably  said  enough,  although  we  are  silent  concerning  all  the  kindred 
matter  that  lies  between.  We  have  spoken  our  mind  freely  of  Mr  Somers. 
Of  "  Aura"  we  would  speak  more  tenderly.  Courtesy  and  duty  forbid  us 
to  say  what  would  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one  who  inscribes  that  name 
on  a  title-page.  We  think  it  unfortunate  that  powers,  capable  of  doing  so 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion  should  be  perverted  to 
support,  what  we  must  deliberately  call,  a  soul-destroying  error.  To  refute 
that  error  would  require  more  space  than  is  here  allowed  us,  nor  have  we 
attempted  to  do  so.  If  we  have  supplied  a  few  hints  to  stimulate  or  to  guide 
inquirers  into  the  scriptural  doctrine  concerning  the  duration  of  future  pu- 
nishnaent,  we  have  fulfilled  our  purpose. 
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MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

"  Bt  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  The  test  by  which  we  judge  of 
applies  to  systems.  As  we  infer  the  character  of  the  one  from  their  condw 
we  may  estimate  the  worth  of  the  other  from  the  influence  they  exert  or 
effect*  they  produce.  In  this  way  the  excellence  of  Christianity  may  be  den 
strated.  If  we  look  at  the  superstitions  that  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  we  find  that,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  elei 
of  the  people,  they  ministered  to  their  debasement ;  and  the  same  thing  hoi 
the  other  forms  of  religion  that  have  arisen  since  the  Christian  era.  Mohani 
danism  has  sunk  the  nations  that  have  embraced  it  to  the  lowest  point  of  d^ 
dation. 

If  we  take  Christianity  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  Bible,  we  shall  find  it  to 
system  admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  individuals 
nations.  Looking  at  man  individually,  its  aim  is  to  enlighten  his  understad 
to  purify  and  elevate  his  heart,  and  to  prepare  him  for  heavenly  glory.  Lool 
at  him  socially  and  collectively,  its  aim  is  to  qualify  him  for  the  i-ight  dischuj 
all  the  duties  that  arise  out  of  the  relations  of  life,  and  thus  to  render  famili( 
nations  the  scenes  of  love,  of  peace,  of  rejoicing.  How  beautifully  does  Dr 
land  bring  out  this  idea  in  his  well-known  sermon  on  *'  The  Moral  Dignity  ( 
Missionary  Enterprise." 

"  We  have  surveyed,"  he  says,  "  this  field  geographical^.  We  have  lookei 
Europe,  and  behold  there  one  nation  putting  forth  her  energies  in  the  cai 
evangelising  the  world.  We  have  looked  for  another  such  nation,  and  it  isi 
be  found.  We  have  looked  over  Africa,  and  have  seen  that  upon  one  little 
only,  reclaimed  from  brutal  idolatry  by  missionaries,  the  Sun  of  Righl 
has  shined.  We  have  looked  also  upon  Asia  and  upon  America,  and  baref 
an  estimate  of  the  miseries  of  this  world  ;  we  have  looked  upon  all  this,  vA 
object  is  to  purify  the  whole  earth  from  thevse  abominations.  Our  object  ^ 
have  been  accomplished  till  the  tomahawk  shall  be  buried  for  ever,  and  I 
of  life  spread  its  broad  branches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  until  a  ti 
smiling  villages  shall  be  reflected  from  the  waves  of  the  Missouri,  and  thel 
valleys  of  the  West  echo  with  the  song  of  the  reaper — till  the  wilderness  fl 
solitary  place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
In  a  word,  point  us  to  the  loveliest  village  that  smiles  upon  an  English  lands 
and  compare  it  with  the  filthiness  and  brutality  of  a  Caffrarian  kraal,  and 
you  that  our  object  is  to  render  that  Caffrarian  .kraal  as  happy  and  as  gladsofl 
that  English  village.  Point  us  to  the  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  lilK 
is  best  understood  and  most  perfectly  enjoyed,  where  intellect  shoots  forth 
richest  luxuriance,  and  where  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  the  heart  areconstl 
seen  in  their  most  graceful  exercise;  point  us  to  the  loveliest  and  happiest d 
bourhood  in  the  world  in  which  we  dwell,  and  we  tell  you  that  our  object 
render  this  whole  earth,  with  all  its  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  and  pel 
as  happy,  nay  happier,  than  that  neighbourhood. 

"  Were  Christianity  universally  embraced,  the  results  would  be  most  hie 
All  war  would  cease  ;  all  controversy  be  hushed ;  and  earth,  throughout  its  a 
extent,  would  present  an  unbroken  scene  of  peace,  purity,  and  joy.  And  this. 
know,  is  a  state  of  things  which  the  Gospel  is  destined  to  effect.  It  will  triuH 
over  every  obstacle,  and  bring  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  under  its  benigi 
influence.  Then  shall  the  golden  age  be  restored.  Judgment  shall  dwell  ir 
wilderness,  and  righteousness  remain  in  the  fruitful  field.  And  the  won 
righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assail 
for  ever." 

It  is  affirmed  by  some,  who  will  look  at  Christianity  only  as  it  is  to  be  I 
developing  itself  in  the  world,  that  it  has  been  in  all  ages,  to  a  greater  or^ 
extent,  the  fruitful  parent  of  animosity  and  bloodshed.  Mark  its  progressj 
say,  and  you  see  it  very  soon  becoming  a  source  of  gain  and  an  instrnnient 
oppression — a  curse,  not  a  blessing.  And  with  much  semblance  of  truth  is j 
assertion  made.  Since  the  days  of  Constantine,  the  history  of  theCburchi 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  a  record  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  ambition- 
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Paganism  gave  place  to  a  power  almost  as  monstrous  and  bloody  as  itself,  and 
the  earth  groaned  under  the  weight  of  Papal  superstition.  It  is  this  which  has 
produced  so  many  infidels,  or  rather,  whicn  has  given  occasion  to  multitudes  to 
inveigh  so  bitterly  against  Christianity.  They  do  not  look  at  it  as  it  is  in  itself ; 
they  do  not  dissociate  it  from  the  alliances  into  which  it  has  entered,  and  by  which 
it  has  heen  contaminated  ;  but^  without  discrimination,  impute  to  it  all  the  mis- 
chief of  which  its  corruptions  have  been  the  source.  When  Christianity  became  a 
political  power,  she  denuded  herself  of  her  celestial  attractions.  She  was  shorn 
of  her  glory,  and  instead  of  effulging  like  the  sun,  pouring  on  all  its  enlightening 
and  vivifying  influence,  she  glared  like  some  lurid  meteor,  shedding  disastrous 
twilight  over  the  nations.  Hence  many  of  the  evils  with  which  Christianity  has 
been  charged,  and  hence  one  reason  why  the  infidel  philosophers  of  France  dis- 
played such  implacable  enmity  towards  it.  These  men  knew  not  what  Bible 
Christianity  was.  The  only  view  they  had  of  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
mummery  and  despotism  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  they  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  banish  so  monstrous  a  thing  from  the  earth.  Hence,  too,  the  proximate  causie 
of  much  of  the  scepticism  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  country.  Men 
identify  Christianity  with  churches  that  may  have  grown  corrupt,  and  that  use 
their  power  for  selfish  and  unworthy  ends.  This,  however,  is  gross  and  manifest 
mjustice.  Christianity,  as  it  came  down  from  heaven,  is  unspeakably  excellent 
in  itself,  and  has  proved  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  children  of  men.  Think  of 
it,  soon  after  its  introduction,  supplanting  Paganism,  with  its  impure  and  bloody 
rites,  and  at  the  Reformation,  and  by  means  of  it,  opening  up  to  the  nations  a  new- 
career  of  improvement.  Think  of  the  good  that  is  being  effected,  in  the  present 
day,  in  heathen  lands.  Ask  the  Greenlander  or  the  South  Sea  Islander  ;  ask  the 
Caffre  or  the  Indian,  and  they  will  tell  you  how  great  things  the  Gospel  has  done 
for  them — of  the  light  it  has  imparted  to  their  understandings ;  of  the  peace  it  has 
infused  into  their  consciences ;  of  the  love  it  has  implanted  in  their  hearts ;  and  of 
the  hope  it  has  inspired  of  heavenly  glory. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  our  holy  religion,  drawn  from  its  effects,  has  been 
greatly  weakened  by  the  inconsistencies  of  its  professors.  The  ordinary  way  in 
which  we  judge  of  a  system  is  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  embraced  it.  If 
their  conduct  be  immoral,  we  hesitate  not  to  denounce  the  system — if  otherwise, 
we  are  led  to  think  favourably  of  it.  And  so  is  it  that  men  in  general  act  in 
regard  to  Christianity.  They  form  their  opinion  of  it  from  the  deportment  of  its 
professors, — an  opinion  not  unfrequently  of  an  unfriendly  character.  At  times, 
indeed,  it  has  been  otherwise.  The  exemplary  behaviour  of  professing  Christians 
has,  in  some  instances,  so  deeply  affected  the  minds  of  spectators,  as  to  prove  the 
occasion  of  their  conversion.  But,- alas!  who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  evil 
which  the  inconsistencies  of  the  avowed  followers  of  Jesus  have  occasioned  ?  They 
have  furnished  matter  for  the  infidel's  sneer  and  the  drunkard's  song.  They  have 
confirmed  such  in  the  belief  that  Christianity  is  a  fable,  and  its  ministers  and  pro- 
fessors hypocrites  and  impostors. 

Christianity  has  suffered  in  this  way  even  from  its  real  friends.  The  Gospel 
produces  a  marvellous  change  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  receives  it, — a  change 
that  cannot  fail  to  manifest  itself  in  his  walk  and  conversation.  If  he  was  a  drunk- 
ard, it  makes  him  sober — if  a  sensualist,  chaste — if  a  thief,  honest — ^if  a  liar,  truth> 
ful ;  but  it  does  not  render  him  perfect  and  infallible.  He  is  still  liable  to  sin,  and 
in  an  hour  of  weakness  and  temptation  may  commit  even  scandalous  offences.  And 
when  he  does  so,  what  misery  does  he  bring  upon  himself,  and  what  a  blow  is  given 
to  religion  1  While  Christianity  has  suffered  much  from  its  real  friends,  it  has 
suffered  incalculably  more  from  mere  nominal  professors.  They  are  not  all  Israel 
who  are  of  Israel.  They  are  not  all  genuine  converts  who  have  been  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  visible  Church.  Now,  what  can  be  expected  of  men  who  are 
Christians  in  name  merely  1  What  wonder  if,  through  t he  m ,  religion  shou  Id  come  to 
be  evil  spoken  of  T  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  From  the  lives  of  such 
men  you  do  not  learn  what  Christianity  is ;  but  you  discover  what  they  are.  And 
this  is  the  way  in  which  it  becomes  us  to  apply  the  test  to  professing  Christians. 
Knowing  what  is  the  native  tendency  and  effect  of  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  and 
what  the  fruits  are  wHch  it  naturally  yields  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  its  un- 
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doubted  dubjecta,  we  must,  by  this  standard,  try  the  sincerity  of  those  who  dec 
that  they  have  experienced  its  power.  We  ask  not  what  theii*  professions  are. 
what  is  their  practice  ?  ^  Now,  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  whicl 
these :  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lascivionsness,  envyings,  marders, 
kenness,  revellings,  and  such  like.  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  p( 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith.  They  that  are  Christ's  have  cruc 
the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts." 

These  effects  may  be  looked  at  in  relation  to  nations  or  society  at  large. 
have  already  admitted,  that  in  consequence  of  corruptions,  not  only  has  the 
gion  of  the  Bible  been  weakened  in  its  influence,  it  has  also  been  misapprebei 
in  its  nature.     Still  it  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  inestimable  good. 
history  teaches  us  that  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  conservative  elema 
the  social  system.     From  want  of  it,  the  world  became  so  foul  and  depraved 
it  required  to  be  washed  and  purified  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge  ;  and  never  s 
apart  from  the  Gospel,  has  anything  like  sound  morality  been  found  to  exist. 
this  is  the  point  on  which  we  would  especially  fix  attention.     No  other  sj 
can  stand  this  iest.     Not  one  can  be  produced  which  is  not  grossly  and  fc 
deficient  and  unsound  ;  and  hence,  among  all  nations  destitute  of  revelatioi 
find  the  grossest  vices  indulged  in  without  compunction.     Now,  what  i 
palling  thing  is  a  country  without  morality  ?    What  avails  literature,  or  a 
or  wealth,  in  the  absence  of  it  ?    What  would  our  homes  be  bat  for  the 
atmosphere  that . sweetens  and  consecrates  their  manifold  enjoyments) 
then,  is  the  grand  attestation  of  the  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion, 
teaches  a  high  and  faultless  morality ;  and  wherever  it  is  embraced,  and  is 
its  own  unfettered  influence,  it  produces  the  most  blessed  results.    **  Bei 
ceived ;  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,   nor  adulterers,   nor   effeminstt^ 
abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkaril 
revilers,  por  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.     And  such 
of  you ;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in  thei 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."    Hence  the  position  which 
countries  occupy  at  the  present  day  that  deserve  the  name  of  Christian, 
map  of  the  world,  and  distinguish  the  nations  which  are  the  least  vii 
happy  from  those  that  are  most  so,  and  you  will  find  that  the  latter  owe 
eminence  to  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.    Yes,  it  is  this  Gospd 
this  Gospel  alone,  that  teaches  men  that,  ^  denying  ungodliness  and  worldlj 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world."    Its  i»- 
is  perfect.    There  is  no  evil  which  it  does  not  condemn,  and  no  good  which 
not  inculcate  ;  and  the  tinie  is  coming  when,  in  consequence  of  its  universil 
valence,  this  world  of  ours  shall  reflect  the  peace  and  parity  and  blessedos 
heaven.     There  are  two  of  the  fruits  of  Christianity  to  which  we  would 
attention,  and  which^  of  themselves,  are  fitted  to  attest  its  Divine  excellence. 
first,  is  the  purity  it  creates.     This  is  one  of  those  things  which  the  well 
society  imperatively  demands.     Without  a  restriction  on  passion  and  appetil 
true  happiness  can  possibly  be  enjoyed »     And  yet,  apart  from  Christianity.* 
is  such  restraint  to  be  found  ?  Read  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Roroam 
learn  how  profligate  and  debased  the  Romans  were ;  and  look  into  the  history 
most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  and  see  what  atrocities  were  not  only  toI( 
but  approved.    Even  our  own  Hume  says — **  I  think  I  have  fairly  made  itap| 
that  an  Athenian  man  of  morality  might  be  such  an  one  as  with  us  would  ^ 
incestuous,  a  parricide,  an  assassin,  an  ungrateful  perjured  traitor,  and  somet) 
else  too  abominable  to  be  named."    What  need,  then,  was  there  for  a  higher-ti 
system  of  moraU  than  any  to  be  met  with  amongst  the  most  civilised  natioi 
antiquity  ?    And  we  have  it  here.     Upon  the  Scriptures,  as  it  has  been  beaatifl 
said,*  there  is  engraven,  in  legible  characters,  the  same  inscription  which  adoi 
the  High  Priest's  mitre,  HoLUfEss  to  THfi  Lord^-   No  liberty  is  allowed  toJ| 
appetites  and  passions  which  operate  most  powerfttlly  on  otir  nilthre,  and  town 
felse  religions  are  compelled  to  give  some  Indulgetice,  as  covetonsnesB,  asnM 
revenge^  and  seHsuality.     They  intulcate  all  those  vit-taes,  and  condemn  all  m 

*  Dick'i  EeSajr  on  Inspiration,  p.  219. 
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vices  which  had  ever  heen  the  eoWectft  of  human  injunction  and  restraint.  They 
prescribe  duties  which  the  jpurhlind  wisdom  of  philosophers  and  statesmen  ha'^ 
not  discovered,  and  stigmatise  as  criminal  certain  tempera  and  practices  which 
they  had  permitted  as  innocent,  or  recommended  as  praiseworthy.  Not  only  do 
the  disorders  of  the  life  fall  under  their  dlsapprohation,  but  the  corrupt  principle 
from  which  they  proceed,  even  when  it  larks  unseen,  and  confines  its  activity  to 
the  heart,  is  treated  with  equal  severity.  The  law  of  man  says  only,  "  Tbou  atialt 
not  steal ; "  but  the  law  of  the  Scriptures,  carrying  its  proliibition  much  higher, 
adds,  **  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  The  law  of  man  forbids  adultery,  but  the  law  of 
the  Scriptures  the  first  emotion  of  criminal  desire.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  manifest 
design  of  the  Scriptures  to  destroy  sin  in  its  root  and  hranches — ^to  cmsh  it  in  the 
bud,  as  well  as  to  blast  its  flowei-s  and  fruit.  Hence  the  truly  Christian  man  is 
distinguished  for  the  purity  of  his  life.  He  abhoi's  vice,  and  shuns  tlie  company 
of  the  dissipated ;  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  after  the  inner  man. 

The  other  fruit  of  Christianity  we  would  mention  is  love.  Man  is  naturally  a 
selfish  heing.  Every  one  seeks  his  own  things.  His  own  pleasures,  his  own 
aggrandisement,  is  the  end  of  his  existence.  Hence  the  jealousies,  the  quarrels, 
the  bloodshed  that  prevail.  But  Christianity  purposes  and  is  fitted  to  destroy  all 
this.  It  eradicates  the  selfish  pnnciple,  and  implants  benevolence  or  charity  in  its 
i-oora.  The  man  who  embraces  it  loves  God  with  all  his  heart  and  his  neighbour 
as  himself.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  is  charitable  in  his  ^dgments,  forgiving 
in  his  disposition,  and  beneficent  in  his  actions.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
^^  The  end  of  the  commandment  is  chanty,  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  of  a  good  con^ 
science,  and  of  faith  unfeigned." 

Such  are  specimens  of  the  fruits  which  Christianity  yields.  We  venture  to 
affirm  that  there  is  no  other  system  which  produces,  or  ever  has  produced,  such 
results.  And  on  these  grounds  we  claim  that  its  excellence  be  admitted,  and  that 
its  propagation  be  helped  forward.  This  is  the  demand  of  the  times — this  is  the 
demand  of  the  world.  What  is  needed  is  enlightenment,  purity,  love ;  and  only 
the  Gospel  can  furnish  these.  But  it  is  a  pure  Gospel  that  is  required  :  men  mu^t 
be  taught  to  discriminate  between  men  and  systems,  and  between  a  scriptural  and 
an  adulterated  Christianity.  Let  Christianity  be  seen  in'the  Bible,  and  for  this 
end  let  the  Scriptures  be  universally  circulated.  "Let  Christianity  be  seen  in  the 
Church — ^that  is,  in  believing  men  and  women  uniting  together  for  the  observance 
and  maintenance  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  ;  and  let  Christianity  be  seen  in  the 
life,  in  the  daily  conduct  and  practice  of  those  who  profess  to  have  embi-aced  it, 
and  then  its  real  nature  and  woiih  will  come  to  be  understood  and  appreciated. 

Christianity  in  the  Bible  1  How  beautiful,  how  pure,  how  beneficent  a  thing  it 
is  I  How  sublime  and  captivating  the  view  it  gives  of  the  Divine  character,  and  of 
the  purpose  and  plan  of  mercy !  It  points  the  guilty  to  pardon — ^the  polluted  to 
purity — the  perishing  to  heaven ;  ana  it  sums  up  all  duty  in  love — love  to  God 
and  to  one  another. 

Christianity  in  the  Church !  How  imperfect  and  matred  is  this  representation  of 
itl  In  the  Church  of  Rome  it  Is  titinsformed  into  a  system  the  very  opposite  of 
what  it  truly  is,  so  that  that  Church  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  existing 
obstacles  to  the  progress  oiT  the  Redeemer's  cause.  There  are  othei:  dhurchcs 
which,  though  reformed,  are  still  too  intimately  connected  with,  and  too  much  in- 
fluenced by,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  to  recommend,  as  they  ought,  the  religion 
of  Jesus.  Even  the  purest  associations  of  believing  men  do  not,  from  the  low  state 
of  religion  among  thetn,  exhibit  Christianity  to  advantage.  It  will  one  day  be 
otherwise.  *^  The  light  of  the  moon  ahall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light 
of  the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of  seven  days,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 
bindeth  up  the  breach  of  His  people,  and  healeth  the  stroke  6f  their  wound.'*  * 

Christianity  in  the  life !  It  professors  of  religion  lived  Christianity,  there  woillfl 
be  less  infidelity.  And  here  we  reach  the  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
In  vain  do  we  call  ourselves  Christians,  if  w^e  are  not  bringing  forth  fruit  to  iht 
honour  of  Divine  grace.  *•  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  Me,  Lord,  Lord,  «hall 
enter  the  kii^dom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  ihe  will  of  My  Father,  who  is  ih 

*  Isaiah  xxx.  2^. 
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heaven,"  Faith  **  purifieth  the  heart,  and  worketh  hy  love."  "  Be  not  decew 
God  is  not  mocked  :  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  :  hut  he  that  soi 
to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  "  A  good  tree  cannot 
forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  hring  forth  good  fruit.  Every  treel 
hringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  cast  into  the  fire.  Wherefore  by  their  fruits 
ye  know  them." — Dr  James  Eobertson*8  "  Old  Truths  and  Modem  Specukik 


SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  SYNODICAL  BUSINESS. 

TO   THK  EDITOR  OP  THE  UNITED   PBBSBYTEBIAN   MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — A  page  or  two  of  your  Magazine  might  be  profitably  devoted,  I 
from  time  to  time,  to  suggestions  from  all  quarters  as  to  the  best  way  of  eip 
ing  the  business  of  our  Synod,  and  doing  justice  to  the  cases  that  come  befc 
A  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  been  appointed  to  take  the  < 
matter  into  consideration ;  but  this  committee  may  be  greatly  aided  by  h&y'ii 
subject  ventilated  in  your  columns.  With  this  view  permit  me  to  throw  oi 
following  things — premising  that  the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  is  not  merely  thi 
plifying  of  our  machinery,  and  the  economising  of  our  funds,  but  the  savi 
Synodical  time,  and  securing  full  justice  being  done  to  the  cases  that  mayi 
up  from  our  congregations  and  presbyteries  for  adjudication. 

As  to  Committees, 

(1.)  Might  not  the  plan  embodied  in  the  Edinburgh  overture,  with  regard  I 
appointment  of  members  to  the  Mission  Board,  substituting  nomination  fore/e 
be  applied  to  all  our  Standing  Committees, — the  nomination  being  distnbi 
as  to  give  each  presbytery,  not  the  nomination  of  all  the  committees  at  on 
one  at  a  time,  and  so  arranged  as  that  each  presbytery  would  have  the  oppd 
of  nominating  to  all  the  Standing  Committees  in  its  turn  ?  And  should  iti 
enacted  that  the  lists  of  nomination  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  Coi 
of  Bills  and  Overtures  before  the  meeting  of  Synod,  ready  to  be  prodi 
once,  at  the  proper  time  ? 

(2.)  Ought  not  every  committee  to  cease,  the  duties  of  which  are  inclD( 
those  of  others  of  a  more  permanent  character  ?  The  Committee  on  Statistic 
example,  might  merge  into  the  Home  Committee  when  formed,  it  beiug  a  de 
ment  which  really  belongs  to  it ;  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  CorrespoiK 
might  allow  its  functions  to  be  exercised  by  the  Mission  Board,  which,  in ' 
now  virtually  the  case,  so  far  as  the  most  important  part  of  these  are  con< 
— viz.,  the  consideration  of  the  respective  claims  of  the  continental  chm 
the  voting  of  grants,  and  the  reporting  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  way  * 
Synod. 

(3.)  Is  it  necessary,  or  desirable  that  every  Standing  Committee  should 
at  every  Synod?    Might  not  such  committees  as  the  Theological  £ducati| 
Psalmody,  and  Scholarships  ones,  report  only  every  second  or  third  year,  i 
them,  however,  power  to  insert  yearly,  for  the  information  of  the  Church,  thi 
stance  of  their  transactions  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Synod's  Minutes  ? 

Arrangement  of  Business. 

(1.)  Should  the  practice  of  putting  down  a  number  of  little  matters  at  the 
mencement  of  sederunts  be  continued  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  down 
rather  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  which,  besides  being  the  most  natural 
cedure,  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  members  earlier  into  Com 
many  purposely  keeping  away  till  the  little  matters  (which  too  frequent!/ 
regards  time  become  great  ones)  ar^  disposed  of? 

(2.)  Should  not' the  business  of  each  day  be  set  down  for  the  whole  day 
proceeded  in  according  to  the  order  of  arrangement,  without  this  order  beinr 
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fected  by  the  hour  of  adjournment  at  4  o*clock,  resuming  in  the  evening  what  has 
not  been  overtaken  in  the  forenoon  sederunt  ? 

(3.)  As  it  is  desirable  for  overtaking  the  entire  business  of  the  Synod,  to  ex* 
haust  every  day  the  business  set  down  for  it,  ought  not  the  i-ule  of  adjournment  at 
9  o'clock  to  be  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  the  Synod  to  go  beyond  it  without  one 
person  having  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  this  ?  The  reason  for  the  strict  rule  is  a 
good  one.  It  was  enacted  to  prevent  the  Synod  sitting  so  late,  as  to  exhaust  the 
members,  especially  the  senior  members,  whose  presence  is  desirable  ;  and  also  to 
enable  members  to  get  to  their  places  of  residence  without  breaking  in  on  the  good 
order  of  families ;  but  keeping  these  things  in  view,  might  not  more  discretionary 
power  be  allowed  to  the  Synod  in  respect  to  the  hour  of  adjournment,  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  expediting  of  its  business  ? 

Conducting  of  Committee  Business  during  Synodical  hours. 

This  is  an  obvious  evil ;  but  how  can  you  prevent  it,  and  get  through  with  your 
business  ?  This  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  I  throw  out  the  following  hints  for  con- 
sideration. Might  not  even  more  cases  be  sent  to  committees  ? — might  not  the 
entire  Synod  be  divided  into  as  many  committees  (each  committee  consisting  of  so 
many  presbyteries)  as  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  might  suggest  ? — 
might  not  all  these  committees,  which  will  thus  include  the  whole  Synod,  meet 
some  morning,  and  continue  till,  say  12  o'clock — when  the  Synod  being  then  met, 
according  to  a  previous  arrangement,  the  various  reports  might  be  then  revised, 
and  disposed  of  ?  This,  besides  being  the  more  constitutional  procedure,  and  giving 
every  member  of  Synod  something  to  do  in.  committee,  would  do  away  with  the 
evil  of  taking  your  members  out  of  the  Synod ;  and,  besides  losing  their  counsel, 
depriving  them  of  both  voice  and  vote  in  all  matters  discussed  and  settled  in  their 
absence. 

Overtures. 

Should  not  presbyteries  be  recommended  (except  in  cases  where  generality  may 
be  proper)  to  discourage  all  overtures  which  do  not  contain  specific  suggestions, 
but  which  throw  the  whole  matter  loose  upon  the  Synod  I 

Undisposed  of  Cases, 

A  second  week,  or  second  Synod  would  probably  be  objected  to  ;  but  might  not 
an  occasional  Special  Synod,  for  the  disposal  of  accumulated  and  unovertaken 
business  alone,  be  held  with  advantage— two  objects  being  accomplished — justice 
being  thus  done  to  cases  which  do  not,  and  cannot  as  things  are  conducted  at 
present  obtain  it,  and  the  roll  cleared  for  the  regular  yearly  business  of  the  Sjy'uod  ? 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  things  which  have  occurred  to  me,  and  which  I  put  in  the 
way  of  query  to  elicit  the  sentiments  of  others,  so  as  to  lead  to  well-considered 
ultimate  practical  results. — I  am  etc., 

A  Member  of  Synod. 


€\l    dpUttttjr- 

BOBiFTUBE  AND  sciENCB.  that,  of  late  years,  theology  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  range  of  sciences,  and 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  in  the  present  day  been  represented  as  something  with  which 

scientific  men  are  obliged  to  pursue  their  scientific  men  have  no  concern.    Let  it 

scientific  studies  too  much  in  independence  not  be  supposed  that  we  desire  to  make 

of  one  another,  without  sufficient  oppor-  science  theological ;  that  were  to  damage 

tunities  of  conference  and  comparison,  both  theology  and  science.    We  do  not 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  charge,  only  require  the  Professor  of  Divinity  to  make 

very  partially  correct,  which  is  sometimes  the  Bible  a  book  of  natural  philosophy  ; 

brought  against  science,  that  its  tendencies  but  we  do  desire  to  induce  scientific  men, 

are  to  scepticism  and  infidelity,  is  to  be  as  Bacon  says,  to  study  the  book  of  God^s 

traced  to  a  very  great  extent  to  the  fact  Word  as  well  as  the  book  of  His  workr. 
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The  cases  of  Colnmbua^  Copernieiis,  Bacon, 
and  Newton,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  if 
scientific  men  of  eminence  have  been 
sceptics  or  infidels,  it  was  not  their  scien- 
tific pursuits  that  made  them  so.  Anything 
which  shall  induce  a  man,  when  reading 
the  stars,  at  the  same  time  to  study  his 
Bible,  and  as  he  digs  into  nature  to  seek 
for  scientific  truth,  to  search  the  Scriptures 
for  religious  truth,  will  be  an  advantage  to 
science  and  an  eternal  blessing  to  scientific 
men.  Raise,  then,  your  standard  of  aca- 
demical culture  and  recall  science  to  the 
Universities  ;  and  the  various  sciences, 
while  each  pursuing  its  own  course  inde- 
pendently and  unfettered,  will  at  least 
show  respect,  as  in  times  of  old,  to  what  in 
old  times  was  called  the  Art  of  Arts  and  the 
Science  of  Sciences. — Dr  Hoolce  ofLeed$, 

WITH  CHRIST  ALL  DAT  LOKO. 

Do  we  come  to  Christ  in  the  momiug?  do 
we  think  of  Him  at  night  and  come  to  Him 
at  the  dawn  ?  Or  are  we  careless  about 
•eeking  Him  and  finding  Him?  Do  we 
think  that  we  have  other  things  to  do  first ; 
that  we  must  first  ^o  out  into  the  world 
and  be  very  early  there,  and  very  busy, 
and  anxious,  and  thoughtful  there,  and 
that  then,  when  everything  else  is  done, 
we  will,  very  late  in  the  evening,  come  to 
Christ  ?  Too  often  wi)I  disappointed  hopes, 
and  cares,  and  vexations,  the  frowns  of  the 
world  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  day- 
time, be  weighing  us  down,  and  unfitting 
us  for  any  more  thought  or  action ;  too 
often  will  our  souls  and  bodies  be  at  once 
"sleeping  for  sorrow;**  or,  in  other  cases, 
where  the  mind  has  never  daring  the  day 
had  one  thought  of  God  or  heaven,  one 
prayer  fof  pardon,  one  aspiration  for  help, 
surely  if  there  was  no  readiness  for  prayer 
in  the  morning,  there  will  be  far  less  in- 
clination for  it  in  the  evening? ;  little  care 
to  watch  and  pray  lest  we  enter  into  temp- 
tation, when  we  have  not  feared  to  go  out 
prayerless  and  heedless  into  the  midst  of 
temptations  during  the  day,  strengthened 
and  refreshed  indeed  in  body,  but  unfed 
and  weak  in  soul.  Oh  I  let  us  not  fail  to 
seek  Christ  early  in  the  morning;  so'shall 
angels  come  to  us ;  so  shall  Christ  Himself 
meet  us  on  our  way ;  so  shall  He  walk 
with  us  through  the  world ;  so,  too,  shall 
He  come  to  us  at  eventide  and  whisper 
His  blessing,  "Peace  be  unto  you;"  so 
shall  we  lie  down  in  peace,  and  not  in 
sorrow,  and  take  our  rest.— iS«r»ion«/or  the 
Christian  Seasons. 

A  SAND-STOBH. 

Tmaoine  all  distant  objects  entirely  lost  to 
view,— the  sheets  of  sand  fleeting  along 


the  snrfaee  of  the  Besert  like  strei 
water;  the  whole  air  filled,  thoi 
▼isiblv,  with  a  tempest  of  sand  dri^ 
your  face  like  sleet.  Imagine  the  c 
toiling  against  this, — the  Bedouins, 
with  his  shawl  thrown  completely  oi 
head,  half  of  the  riders  sittiog  bad 
— the  camels,  meantime,  thus  viitm 
without  guidance,  though,  from  tiii 
time,  throwing  their  long  necks  sidei 
to  avoid  the  blast,  yet  moving  straigfal 
wards  with  a  painful  sense  of  dntrl 
edifying  to  behold,  I  had  thonght 
with  the  Nile  our  troubles  of  wind  i 
over ;  but  (another  analogy  for  ihe  i 
of  the  Desert)  the  great  saddlebsfi 
like  sails  to  the  came&,  and  therefore, 
a  contrary  wind,  are  serious  impedii 
to  their  progress.  And  accordingly 
hammed  opened  our  tents  this  moj 
just  as  he  used  to  open  our  cabins 
with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the 
was  changed,  — "  Good  wind, 
Through  this  tempest,  this  roaricg 
driving  tempest^  which  sometinits 
me  think  that  this  mast  be  the  real 
ing  of  "a  howling  wilderness."  we 
on  the  whole  day. — Sianki/'s  ^^Sims^ 
Palestine.** 


EELATION  or  THB  BHULi:  TO  FHEOOl 
PfiOGB£SS. 

Modern  civilisation  is  but  an  -^ 
of  Bible  ideas.  The  germs  of  efflj 
great  and  good  in  human  society  aiil 
in  the  Word  of  God.  Do  you 
proof?  We  will  not  attempt  to  proi 
by  tracing  in  detail  each  maDifestad 
intellectual  activity  and  social  melwn 
to  a  specific  source  in  the  inspired  vo 
We  only  ask  you  to  look  at  three 
and  then  doubt  if  you  can  : 

1.  Modem  civilisation  began 
popular  translation  and   diffasion 
Scriptures.    Compare  the  fifteenth  ceJ 
with  the  nineteenth. 

2.  It  has  been  developed  precisely^ 
those  limits,  and  those  only,  wherf 
Scriptures  have  been  translated  into 
popular  language,  and  widely  diffc5f-| 
read.  Compare  England  and  theTfl 
States  of  America  with  Spain,  AaiS 
Italy,  Mexico. 

3.  The  great  lights  of  the  Ia«t « 
centuries,  that  is  to  say,  those  whose  I 
has  been  enduring,  have  been  final 
devout  believers  and  profound  stndeni 
the  Bible.  Milton  in  poetir,  Bacoi 
philosophy,  Newton  in  science,  Ch«A 
and  Webster  in  polity  and  t 
owed  the  strength  and  vitality  of  * 
matchless  intellects  to  the  Word  of  G" 
and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  i^^ 
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this  we  lolght  add  tiiat  deapofes,  the 
'al  enemies  of  haman  progress,  fear 
)roscribe  the  Bible.  Their  instinct  ia 
re  a  proof  as  could  be  desired  tbat  the 
is  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  that 
3  tendencies  ar^  to  popular  freedom 
rogress. — M, 

HiiXIHS  FROM  MODERN  AUTHORS. 

OK  may  contain  much  that  is  both 
ind  true,  but  what  it  contain^  true 
lot  be  new,  and  what  is  new  not  true. 
'am  of  Voss.  Every  anniversary  of  a 
lay  is  the  dispelling  of  a  dream. — 
Jx.  Women,  when  they  are  good,  we 
between  men  and  angels ;  when  bad, 
ien  men  and  demons. — A  de  Koizebu«. 
Icism  is  the  scholastics  of  the  heart, 
ialectics  of  sentiment. — Goethe,  Be- 
I  is  the  poetry  of  morality. — Jean 
Richter.  Hatred  we  easily  conceal, 
with  difficulty,  and  with  still  more 
alty  Indifference. — Louis  Boeme,  In 
lit  of  other  means,  we  cannot  better 
;t  a  man's  character  than  in  his  man- 
)f  receiving  a  witticism  that  iswound- 
-Lichtenherg,  A  fire  is  like  a  pretty 
uji— neglect  it  in  the  least  and  your 
mce  upon  it  is  gone. — Mundt,  The 
is  the  destroyer  of  the  forest,  but  the 
St  itself  furnishes  the  handle. — Ruckert 
Visdom  of  the  Brahmins.")  To  break 
'vis  a  great  fault,  but  to  make  one  is 
ilf  greater — Lichtenberg,  Riches  are 
igely  divided :  the  poor  man  has  little, 
seggar  nothing,  the  rich  too  much,  and 
%  has  enough — Kagner»  Pictures 
aints  have  had  more  influence  on  the 
dthan  the  saints  themselves. — Lich- 
fg.  The  needy  learn  how  to  pray; 
industrious  how  never  to  be  in  want., 
kim.  Take  your  place  modestly  at 
I  banquet ;  ask  for  nothing  not  in  the 
of  fare. — KnebeL  He  is  really  modest 
knows  how  to  accept  censure  as  well 
raise.—Jcon  Paid  Richter,  Old  age  is 
iDcholy  less  from  the  loss  of  joys  than 
I  the  absence  of  hopej.— i6i<f.  GarrU'- 
old  men  are  like  trees  in  autumn 
se  rustle  is  more  noisy  than  when  they 
in  fuU  leaf. — Ibid.  If  you  reflect  at 
reflect  fearlessly.  Timid  reflection  is 
se  than  none. — Lichtenberg, 

THE  MmUTBNESS  OT  GOD'S  OARB. 

te  beneficence  of  the  ever  blessed  God 
no\Tu  by  His  m.ighty  benefactions,  His 
B  is  surely  brought  home  to  the  heart  by 
niinuteness  of  His  care.  Those  who 
'^  experienced  the  very  little  circuiix- 
nces  which  can  raise  the  heart  or  cheer 
sunken  spirit  in  an  hour  of  need,  should 
^ly  learn  tjiat  nothing  Is  little  by  which 


they  can  show  Hndneas  to  odiers.  It  is 
not  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gift,  but  the 
love  from  which  it  emanates,  which  con- 
stitutes its  living  power ;  and  nothing  is 
too  small  to  convey  the  spirit  of  love  from 
a  heart  overflowing  with  the  love  of  God 
and  man.  God  is  the  rest  of  the  heart ; 
and  the  feeling  that  God  remembers  in  love 
is  the  true  and  potent  cordial  of  every 
sorrow.  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  that  the 
bestowal  of  the  heart's  aflections,  like  the 
price  paid  for  merchandise,  is  regulated 
not  merely  by  the  actual  value  of  the  ob- 
ject, but  by  the  urgency  of  the  need  of 
those  who  pay  the  price. — Mary  Anne 
Schimmelpennin<^, 

HOW  TO  ESCAPE  EARTBLT  CARES. 

Dust,  by  its  own  nature,  can  rise  only  so 
far  above  the  road ;  and  birds  which  fly 
higher  never  have  it  upon  their  wings.  So 
the  heart  that  knows  how  to  fly  high 
enough,  escapes  those  little  cares  and  vexa- 
tions which  brood  upon  the  earth,  but  can- 
not rise  above  it  into  that  purer  air. — 
BeecheTj  in  "  Life  Thoughts." 

NARROWED  VIEWS  OP  PROVipENCB. 

We  are  apt  to  believe  in  Providence  so 
long  as  we  have  our  own  way ;  but  if  things 
go  awry,  then  we  think,  if  there  is  a  God, 
He  is  in  heaven,  and  not  on  earth.  The 
cricket  in  the  spring  builds  his  little  house 
in  the  meadow,  and  chirps  for  joy  because 
all  is  going  so  well  with  him.  But  when 
he  hears  the  sound  of  the  plough  a  few 
furrows  off,  and  the  thunder  of  the  oxen's 
tread,  then  the  skies  begin  to  look  dark, 
and  his  heart  fails  him.  The  plough  comes 
crunching  along,  and  turns  his  dwelling 
bottom  side  up,  and  as  he  goes  rolling  over 
and  over  without  a  home,  he  says, — "  Oh, 
the  foundations  of  the  world  are  destroyed, 
and  everything  is  going  to  ruin  I**  But  the 
husbandman  who  walks  behind  the  plough, 
singing,  and  whistling  as  he  goes,  does  he 
think  the  foundations  of  the  world  are 
breaking  up  ?  Why,  he  does  not  so  much 
as  know  there  was  any  house  or  cricket 
there.  He  thinks  of  the  harvest  which  is 
^o  follow  the  tract  of  the  plough ;  and  the 
cricket,  too,  if  he  will  but  wait,  will  find  a 
thousand  blades  of  grasjs  where  there  was 
but  one  before. 

We  are  like  the  crickets.  If  anything 
happens  to  overthrow  our  plans,  we  think 
all  is  going  to  ruin. — Id. 

A  PARTIAL  CONSCIENCE. 

Mant  men  carry  their  consoiepee  like  a 
drawn  swprd,  cutting  this  way  and  that,  in 
the  world,  but  sheathe  it,  and  keep  it  very 
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soft  and  quiet,  when  it  is  turned  within, 
.thinking  that  a  sword  should  not  he  al- 
lowed to  cut  its  own  scahhard.~/d 


OS  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  MAJOBITT. 

A  MAK  in  the  right,  with  God  on  his  side, 
is  in  the  majority,  though  he  be  alone,  for 
God  is  multitudinous  above  all  popula- 
tions of  the  earth. — Id, 


WHEN  BANKBUFTCT  IS  BLESSED. 

I  HEABD  a  man  who  had  failed  in  business, 
and  whose  furniture  was  sold  at  action, 
say  that  when  the  cradle,  and  the  crib,  and 
the  piano  went,  tears  would  come,  and  he 
had  to  leave  the  bouse  to  be  a  man.  Now, 
there  are  thousands  of  men  who  have  lost 
their  pianos,  but  who  have  found  better 
music  in  the  sound  of  their  children's 
voices  and  footsteps  going  cheerfully  down 
with  them  to  poverty,  than  any  harmony  of 
chorded  instruments.  Oh,  how  blessed  is 
bankruptcy  when  it  saves  a  man's  children  I 
I  see  many  men  who  are  bringing  up  their 
children  as  I  should  bring  up  mine,  if,  when 
they  were  ten  years  old,  I  should  lay  them 
on  a  dissecting  table  and  cut  the  sinews  of 
their  arms  and  legs,  so  that  they  could 
neither  walk  nor  use  their  bands,  but  only 
sit  still  and  be  fed.  Thus  rich  men  put  the 
knife  of  indolence  and  luxury  to  their  child- 
ren's energies,  and  they  grow  up  fatted, 
laiy  calves,  fitted  for  nothing,  at  twenty- 
five,  but  to  drink  deep  and  squander  wide  ; 
and  the  father  must  be  a  slave  all  his  life, 
in  order  to  make  beasts  of  his  children. 
How  blessed,  then,  is  the  stroke  of  disaster 
which  sets  the  children  free,  and  gives 
them  over  to  the  hard  but  kind  bosom  of 
Poverty,  who  says  to  them,  "  Work  I "  and, 
working,  makes  them  men  I — Id, 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

The  man  who  carries  a  lantern  in  a  dark 
night  can  have  friends  all  around  him, 
walking  safely  by  the  help  of  its  rays,  and 
be  not  defrauded.  So  he  who  has  the  God- 
given  light  of  hope  in  his  breast  can  help 
on  many  others  in  this  world's  darkness, 
not  to  his  own  loss,  but  to  their  precious 
gain. — Id, 


BEREAVEMENT  BTRENGTHEMINO  SPIRITUAL 
VISION. 

With  every  child  we  lose  we  see  deeper 
into  life,  as  with  every  added  lens  we  pierce 
farther  the  sky.-r/cf. 


THE  OFFERING  OF  THE  SI5CEILE.  j 

The  other^day,  in  walking  down  the 
a  little  beggar  boy — or  one  who  mightl 
begged,  so  ragged  was  he — ^having 
covered  that  I  loved  flowers,  came 
into  my  hand  a  faded  little  sprig  whk 
had  somewhere  found.  I  did  not 
directly  at  the  scrawny,  withered  bi 
but  beheld  it  through  the  medium 
boy's  heart,  seeing  what  he  would 
given,  not  what  he  gave  ;  and  so  lod 
the  shrivelled  stem  was  laden  with  1 
soms  of  beauty  and  odour.  And  if  I,' 
am  cold,  and  selfish,  and  ignorant,  reo 
so  graciously  the  offering  of  a  poor  d 
with  what  tender  joy  must  our  heai 
Father  receive  the  sincere  tributes  of 
creatures  when  He  looks  throngki 
medium  of  His  infinite  love  and  com 
sion ! — Id, 


USEFULNESS  OF  THE  SANGUCiE. 

God  puts  the  excess  of  hope  in  one  nn 
order  that  it  may  be  a  medicine  totbd 
who  is  despondent. — Id, 


STMMBTRT  OF  CHRISTIAN  TBrTH.  J 

Sects  and  Christians  that  desire 
known  by  the  undue  prominence  of  i 
single  feature  of  Christianity,  are " 
sarily  imperfect  just  in  proportioJI 
distinctness  of  their  peculiaritiei^ 
power  of  Christian  truth  is  in  its 
symmetry,  and  not  in  the  saliencj 
liancy  of  any  of  its  special  doctrii 
among  painters  of  the  human  face 
form  there  should  spring  up  a  sect  of 
.eyes,  and  another  sect  of  the  nose,* 
of  the  hand,  and  a  sect  of  the  foot,  " 
of  them  should  agree  but  in  the  one 
of  forgetting  that  there  was  a  liying 
behind  the  features  more  impomnt 
them  all,  they  would  too  much 
the  schools  and  cliques  of  Christians, 
spirit  of  Christ  is  the  great  essential 
doctrines  are  but  the  features  of  the 
and  ordinances  but  the  hands  andfeet.- 


HOW  TO  BEGIN  THE  DAT. 

Let  the  day  have  a  blessed  baptism j 
giving  your  first  waking  thoughts  intoi 
bosom  of  God.  The  first  hour  of  theiiKi 
ing  is  the  rudder  of  the  day.— /i 

the  mother's  chambeb. 

Loosed  at  without  educated  assodstui 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  man  J 
bed  and  a  man  in  a  coffin.    And  yet,  i 
is  the  power  of  the  heart  to  redeem 
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I  life,  that  there  is  nothing  more  ex- 
}Ij  refined,  and  pure,  and  beautiful, 
he  chamber  of  the  house.  The  couch  I 
the  day  that  the  bride  sanctifies  it  to 
|r  when  the  aged  mother  is  borne  from 
stands  clothed  with  loveliness  and 
r.  Carsed  be  the  tongue  that  dares 
eyil  of  the  household  bed.  By  its 
willates  the  cradle.  Not  far  from  it 
crib.  In  this  sacred  precinct,  the 
r*8  chamber,  lies  the  heart  of  the 
.  Here  the  child  learns  it  prayer. 
',  night  by  night,  angels  troop.  It  is 
)ly  of  Holies.— /rf. 

THE  MOTHER  AT  THE  CRADLE. 

B  is  a  mother's  anchor.  She  cannot 
far  from  her  moorings.  And  yet  a 
aother  never  lives  so  little  in  the 
it  as  when  by  the  side  of  the  cradle. 
hoQghts  follow  the  imagined  future 
child.  That  babe  is  the  boldest  of 
and  guides  her  fearless  thoughts 
throagh  scenes  of  coming  years.  The 
k  never  made  such  voyage  a$  the 
i  daily  makes. — Id, 

BELI6I0US  S£NTIMBNTALISM. 

Ein  an  ancient  belfry  there  is  a  clock, 
mce  a  week  the  old  sexton  winds  it 
but  it  has  neither  dial-plate  nor 
I.  The  pendulum  swings,  and  there 
S  ticking,  ticking,  day  in  and  day  out, 
iced  and  useless.  What  the  old  clock 
ts  dark  chamber,  keeping  time  to  it- 
Qt  never  showing  it,  that  is  the  mere 
lentality  of  religion,  high  above  life, 
region  of  airy  thought ;  perched  up 
top  of  Sunday,  but  without  dial  or 
r  to  let  the  week  know  what  o'clock 
f  Time,  or  of  ^^teraity  I— /rf. 

CHARITT  IK  JVDOIKG. 

ttle  I  have  seen  of  the  world  teaches 
look  upon  the  errors  of  others  in 
S  not  in  anger.  When  I  take  the 
f  of  one  poor  heart  that  has  sinned 
iffered,  and  represent  to  myself  the 


struggles  and  temptations  it  has  passed 
through ;  the  brief  pulsations  of  joy ;  the 
feverish  inquietude  of  hope  and  fear ;  the 
pressure  of  want ;  the  desertion  of  friends ; 
— I  would  fain  leave  the  erring  soul  of 
my  fellow-man  with  Him  frOm  whose  hand 
it  came. — Longfellow, 

DANGER  OF  WORLDLY  SUCCESS. 

Who  is  ignorant  of  the  lamentable  influ- 
ence of  worldly  success  upon  many  of  the 
nominal  followers  of  Christ  ?  These,  when 
they  set  out  in  life,  belonged  perhaps  to 
the  humble  classes  of  society,  and  were 
penniless  and  friendless.  Taught  by  early 
education  to  trust  in  Providence,  they 
moved  then  among  the  unnoticed  adven- 
turers upon  the  uncertain  experiment  of 
realising  worldly  prosperity.  While  the 
issue  was  hid,  and  while  they  were  diligent 
in  business,  they  retained  the  show  of 
religion,  and  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  as- 
sociate with  the  humblest,  however  poor, 
and  to  wait  upon  religious  ordinances, 
though  sneered  at  by  the  great.  Ere  long, 
however,  they  are  advanced  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  walks  of  society.  The  kind 
Providence  in  whom  they  trusted  has 
blessed  them,  and  they  are  no  longer  de- 
pendent. What  is  the  consequence  ?  They 
exalt  their  horn,  and  forget  their  God. 
They  either  change  their  religious  deno- 
mination from  a  less  to,  as  they  think,  a 
more  fashionable  sect,  and  adopting  the 
creed  of  titled  aristocrats,  drop  the  humble 
testimony  by  which  their  fathers  lived  and 
died ;  or*  else,  in  the  true  style  of  liber- 
tinism, they  mount  at  once  the  pedestal 
of  impiety,  throw  around  themselves  the 
gaudy  phylacteries  of  a  genteel  profli- 
gacy, scatter  their  former  professions  to  the 
winds,  and  look  down  upon  their  former 
associates  as  a  set  of  poor  drivelling  enthu- 
siasts. Adopting  the  maxim  that  there 
are  two  roads  to  heaven,  one  for  the  rich 
and  the  other  for  the  poor,  they  forsake 
the  latter  to  their  own  course,  and  presume 
themselves  to  reach  the  celestial  ipansions 
by  another  and  a  royal  path. — Rev,  John 
Ker, 


Mm  nf  Mm  ^MMim. 


T  THE  InSBRITAHCB  0»  THE  SaIKTS, 

Btrated  in  a  Series  of  Discourses  from 
Colossians.  By  Thomas  Guthhib, 
).,  etc. 

Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black, 
readers  of  this  Magazine  scarcely 
^be  told  our  opinion  of  Dr  Guthrie, 


as  a  patriot  and  philanthropist,  a  preacher 
and  divine.  Again  and  again  we  have 
recorded  our  warmly  admiring,  though  not 
blindly  indiscriminating  estimate  of  his 
singular  worth.  The  appearance  of  a  new 
volume  of  discourses  from  his  pen  will  not, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  draw  from  us  any 
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lengthened  delineadon  either  of  faults  or  of 
excellencies,  which  we  might  seek  to  point 
out  were  we  dealing  with  an  author  for  the 
tirst  time. 

In  the  present  case,  as  in  his  '^  Gospel  in 
Ezekiel,"  Dr  Guthrie,  it  seems  to  us,  shows 
a  remarkable  consciousness  of  power  in 
choosing  the  subject  for  a  volume  of  dis- 
courses. With  the  wide  field  of  Scripture 
before  them,  most  preachers  find  it  neces- 
sary to  pick  out  hero  and  there  texts  and 
topics  which  ma^seem  to  them  suitable  to 
their  mode  of  thinking,  their  fayourite  plan 
of  illustration,  and  the  range  of  their  in- 
formation. Or  if  publication  be  an  after- 
thought with  the  preacher,  as  in  the  case 
of  published  sermons  it  usually  is,  he  looks 
into  his  bundle  of  manuscripts,  and  selects 
those  in  the  production  of  which  he  thinks 
he  has  been  more  than  commonly  felicitous. 
Or  if  he  meditates  the  preparation  of  a 
connected  series  of  pulpit  discourses,  found- 
ed on  a  single  portion  of  Scripture,  he  takes 
care  to  find  a  portion  extensive  enough  to 
afford  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
peculiar  gift,  after  leaving  out  or  touching 
but  slightly  on  those  points  embraced  in 
it  which  are  less  congenial  to  his  tastes, 
Dr  Guthrie  acknowledges  no  such  limits. 
In  twenty  consecutive  verses  in  a  chaj>ter 
of  Ezekiel,  he  finds  the  ground-work  of 
fifteen  discourses,  large  enough  to  fill  a 
volume  of  430  pages.  And  here,  in  a  brief 
passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians — 
a  passage  forming  but  a  portion  of  one  of 
those  grand,  overflowing  sentences  which 
sometimes  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  comprehending  only 
eight  verses — he  has  the  basis  of  twenty 
sermons,  all  marked  by  his  own  radiant 
and  glowing  eloquence,  on  '*  The  Inherit- 
ance of  the  Saints." 

No  doubt  this  freedom  is  asserted  at  the 
expense  of  some  qualities  which  writers  on 
homiletics  hold  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  composition  of  a  sermon. 
The  author  does  not  bind  himself  to  the 
strictly  expository  view  of  his  text;  nor 
does  he  give  himself  much  trouble  about 
the  unities  in  its  treatment.  If  it  contain 
ideas  suited  for  presentation  in  the  brilliant 
lights  which  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
them,  he  dwells  upon  these  without  any 
scrupulous  regard  to  their  importance  in 
relation  to  the  main  subject  before  him. 
In  this  way,  when  an  incident  or  scene 
starts  up  to  his  view  in  the  introduction  of 
his  discourse,  he  warms  upon  it,  and  has 
his  readers  melted  by  his  pathos  or  roused 
by  his  bold  fervour,  before  they  have  had 
time  to  see  siny  connection  between  what 
he  says  and  the  text  about  which  he  is 
saying  it.  Sometimes  also,  if  a  picture 
adapted  to  his  wonderful  power  of  illustra- 
tion occurs  to  blm  in  contrast  with  the 
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Bubjoet  he  has  in  hand,  he  cannot  let 
with  a  simple  reference— just  enoiij 
display  the  main  truth,  but  presents i| 
so  much  brilliancy  that  the  main  tn 
apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  the  moi 
Thus,  when  describing  the  silent  and 
operation  of  divine  grace  in  the  heut 
^'  the  leaven  Iftid,  not  on  the  meal,i 
the  meal, — in  the  heart  of  the  lamp,i 
working  from  within  outwards,  froi 
centre  to  the  circumference,"  he  htsoi 
observes,  that  "  when  grace  subdues  i 
man,  the  citadel  is  first  taken,  aftei 
the  city,"  and  thus  continues : 

"  It  is  not,  as  in  those  great  sieges  i 
we  have  latelv  watched  with  such  m 
interest.  There,  approaching  witf 
brigades,  and  cavalry,  and  artilleir. 
sits  down  outside  the  city.  He  begii 
attack  from  a  distance  ;  creeping,  libl 
to  the  spring, — with  trench,  and  pal 
and  battery,— nearer  and  nearer  f 
walls.  These  at  length  are  breach( 
gates  are  blown  open  :  through  the  l 
gap,  the  red,  living  tide  rolls  in.  Fig 
from  bastion  to  bastion,  from  st 
street,  they  press  onward  to  the  ( 
and  there,  giving  no  quarter  and 
none,  beneath  a  defiant  flag,  the 
perhaps,  stand  by  their  guns,  prota 
the  desperate  resistance.  But  iriif^ 
appointed  hour  of  conversion  coma, 
descends  by  His  Spirit  at  oncei 
heart.    The  battle  of  grace  begia 

As  a  picture  of  tremendous  andii 
power,  this  magnificent  descriptii 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  Taken  bT*^ 
is  in  Dr  Guthrie's  best  style.  If,  h 
it  had  been  less  grand  and  impretf 
would  have  harmonised  better  v 
scene  into  which  it  is  introduced, 
should  be  harmony  even  in  contrast 

Though  he  does  not  always  tie  bi 
to  the  strict  exegesis  of  Scripting 
Guthrie  seldom  runs  counter  to  it.  h 
instance,  however,  we  find  him  q^ 
a  text  in  direct  opposition  to  ite 
exegesis.  He  is  speaking  of  re 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  ;  and,  ad 
various  forms  of  such  bondage, 
thrilling  passage  on  the  slave  of  dmni 
ness. 

"  He  who  is  a  slave  to  man  may  r 
his  self-respect,  cherish  his  wife,  andloi 
children ;  and,  raising  his  fettered  haw 
prayer  to  heaven,  may  preserve  andpw 
in  his  very  chains  the  image  of  God; 
yonder  wretch,  with  beggary  hnng  <* 
back,  and  dissipation  stamped  on  hi^  ^ 
face,— dead  to  shame  or  hanging  hi*' 
and  passing  old  acquaintances  with  a^ 
eye, — degraded  before  the  world  t3» 
polled  from  the  communion  of  theCt* 
— lying  in  the  gutter,  or  beating  hb « 
pr  cursing  his  flying  children,  and  u  ■ 
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momeats  cursing  himself, — ah!  ho 
[ive  indeed.  What  hope  for  a  man 
sels  up  to  the  bar  of  jadgment,  and 
rs  drunk  into  hisMaker's  preaenoe  I 
is  fate  excite  yodr  fears  as  well  as 
I  say  with  the  apostle,  'X^et  him 
hinketh  he  atandeth,  take  heed  lest 

)  is  truthfally  as  we^  as  earnestly 
tat  when,  in  continuation)  he  pleads 
il  abstinence,  saying,  "  He  appears  to 

consult  most  the  glory  of  God,  the 
r  of  Jesus,  and  the  best  interests  of 
low-raen,  who  applies  to  all  intoxicat- 
imulants  the  apostolic  rule,  *  Touch 
aste  not,  handle  not,'"  he  seems  to 
missed  the  true  connection  of  the 

he  employs  as  an  authority.    The 

*  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  is 
)lic  in  no  other  sense  than  that  it  was 
i  by  an  apostle  to  condemn  it.  If 
)8tinence  cause  had  not  better  scrip- 
ground  than  this  to  rest  upon,  it 
I  not  have  such  a  host  of  able  mini- 
of  the  New  Testament  arrayed  in  its 

i  must  BOW  present  two  or  three  brief 
ctscharacteristic  of  this  great  preacher, 
»Mch  may  explain  the  power  he  has 
indoTer  any  assembly  he  may  address. 

•  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
d  kin."  Dr  Gruthrie's  quick  observation 
e  beautiful  in  external  nature,  and  his 
^sjmpathy  with  it,  are  of  the  very  soul 
It  poetry,  and  mingle  largely  in  the 
with  which  he  holds  captive  the  hearts 
I  audience.  Here  is  his  description  of 
Ihristian  *<  ready  to  depart :" 

ire  autumn  has  tinted  the  woodlands, 
c  corn-fields  are  falling  to  the  reaper's 

or  hoary  hill-tops,  like  grey  hairs  on 
^  head,  give  warning  of  wmter's  ap- 
|fa,  I  have  seen  the  swallow's  brood 
ing  their  feathers  and  putting  their 
*ings  to  thc.proof ;  and  though  they 
t  return  to  their  nests  in  the  window- 
OT  alight  again  on  the  house-tops,  they 
iway  in  the  direction  of  sunny  lands. 

they  showed  that  they  were  birds 
<l  for  a  foreign  clime,  and  that  the 
d  of  their  migration  from  the  scene  of 
birth  was  nigh  at  hand.  Grace,  also, 
tB  prognostics.  They  are  infallible  as 
>  of  nature.  So  when  the  soul,  filled 
longings  to  be  gone,  is  often  darting 
f  to  glory,  and,  soaring  upward,  rises 
le  wings  of  faith  till  this  great  world, 

her  sublime  elevation,  looks  a  little 
51  God's  people  know  that  they  have 
earnest  of  the  Spirit.  These  are 
pledges  of  heaven,  a  sure  sign  that 
^T  redemption  draweth  nigh.'  Such 
>ttt  feelings"  afford  the  most  blessed 
Bnce  that,  with  Christ  by  the  helm  and 
ivind  that  *bk>weth  where  it  listeth '  in 


avr  swelfimg  sails,  wo  are  drawing  nigh  to 
the  land  that  is  afar  off." 

In  Scotland,  where  the  Bible  has  more 
generally,  perhaps,  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  its  right  plaee  in  the  earliebt 
education  of  the  peo^e,  no  kind  of  pulpit 
illustration  is  so  acceptable  or  so  telling 
as  Bible  facts  and  incidents.  Dr  Guthrie's 
sermons  are  full  of  Scripture  stories,  par- 
ticularly of  the  shadowy  yet  picturesque 
scenes  of  the  Old  Testament.  Sometimes 
they  are  crowded  together  like  portraits  on 
a  wall.  Thus  we  have,  under  one  head  of 
a  discourse,  full-drawn  sketches  of  Jacob's 
wrestling  at  Peniel ;  Joshua  and  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Lord's  host;  the  wife  of 
Manoah  and  "the  man  of  God  whose 
oountenance  was  as  the  countenance  of  an 
angel,  very  terrible;"  and  Isaiah«  vision 
of  the  throne  high  and  lifted  up.  We 
transfer  one  of  these  to  our  pages : — 

"  Again,  Joshua  and  the  host  are  lying 
before  Jericho,  about  to  commence  the 
siege.  To  enjoy  an  hour  of  quiet  devotion 
undisturbed  by  the  din  and  distraction  of 
the  camp ;  nr,  perhaps,  like  a  wary  general, 
under  cover  of  night,  to  reconnoitre  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  and  find  where  he 
might  attack  their  defences  with  most  suc- 
cess, Joshua  goes  forth  alone,  and  as, 
advancing  with  bold  yet  cautious  steps,  he 
turns  some  comer  of  th^  road,  some  angle 
of  the  wall,— he  starts,  finding  himself  face 
to  face  with  an  armed  man.  His  bravery 
is  not  rufiled.  He  thinks  not  of  retreat ; 
but,  drawing,  advancing,  and  perhaps 
pointing  his  sword  to  the  breast  of  the  un- 
known, he  challenges  with  the  question,* — 

*  Art  thou  for  ns  or  for  our  adversaries  ? ' 
He  was  promptly  answered.  Nor  could 
the  sword  of  the  other,  gleaming  in  the 
moon-beam,  and  descending  to  cleave  his 
helnaet  and  fell  him  to  the  ground,  have 
brought  Joshua  more  suddenly  to  his  knees 
than  that  answer.    *  Nay,*  was  the  reply, 

*  but  as  Captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  I 
am  now  come.*--Captain  of  the  host  of  the 
Lord  I  No  man  nor  angel  this !  God  Him- 
self commands  in  this  battle.  The  order  first 
issued  from  amidst  the  flames  of  the  burn- 
ing bush,  and  now  repeated,  *Put  thy  shoes 
from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground,'  reveals  God's 
own  presence.  Joshua  worships  and  rises, 
with  what  heart,  and  hopes,  and  holy  con- 
fidence ?  And  yet,  not  higher  than  be- 
lievers may  venture  to  cherish  in  their  daily 
fight  with  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh. 
The  Captain  of  yonr^salvation  mingles  in 
that  conflict.  He  is  on  your  side ;  and  as 
•Joshua  might  have  said  on  his  return  tn 
the  host,  you  can  say^  Our  God  shall  fight 
for  ns." 

Some  of  his  most  touching  appeals  to 
the  human  heart  are  furnished   to   the 
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author  in  the  course  of  his  walks  of  benero- 
lence  as  a  city  minister,  and  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  Edinburgh  Bagged  School. 

"Night  is  the  proper  period  for  rest. 
When — emblem  of  a  Christian  at  his  even- 
ing prayers — the  lark  sings  in  the  close  of 
day,  and  leaves  the  skies  to  drop  into  her 
dewy  nest ;  when,  from  distant  uplands,  the 
rooks,  a  noisy  crowd,  come  sailing,  wheel- 
ing home;  when  the  sun,  retiring  within 
the  cloudy  curtains  of  the  evening,  sinks 
into  his  ocean  bed, — ^Nature,  however  some 
may  neglect  her  lessons,  teaches  man  to 
seek  repose.  So,  with  some  exceptions 
all  honest  men  and  women  go  to  sleep  in 
the  dark.  *  They  that  sleep,  sleep  in  the 
night ;  *  and  this  busy  world  lies  hushed  in 
the  arms  of  slumber,  till  morning  looking 
in  at  the  window,  calls  up  toil  to  resume 
her  labours.  And  thus,  when  we  have  been 
summoned  at  midnight  to  a  bed  of  death, 
how  loud  the  footfall  sounded  in  the  empty 
thoroughfare !  with  thousands  around  who 
give  no  sign  of  life,  with  none  abroad  but 
the  prowling  dog,  or  houseless  outcast,  or 
some  guilty  wretch,  with  the  tall  grim  tene- 
ments wrapped  in  gloom,  save  where  a 
student's  lamp  or  the  faint  light  of  a  sick- 
chamber  glimmered  dim  and  drear, — ^we 
have  felt  such  awe  as  he  might  do  who 
walks  through  a  city  of  the  dead." 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  other 
passages  illustrative  of  the  author's  rich 
fancy,  his  glowing  pictorial  power,  his 
mastery  of  pathos,  his  peculiar  felicity  in 
the  application  of  the  most  familiar  facts 
to  the  elucidation  and  enforcement  of 
divine  truth.  But  we  find  our  space  ex- 
hausted, and  must  conclude  with  a  single 
brief  paragraph  in  which  he  testifies  for  the 
catholicity  of  Christian  love,  as  opposed  to 
mere  party  spirit.  The  text  is,  "  He  is  the 
Head  of  the  body,  the  Church." 

"  But  of  all  the  forms  of  imagery  under 
which  Christ's  Church  is  set  forth,  I  prefer 
that  in  my  text.  Bringing  out  as  well 
as  any  other  our  relationship  to  Christ,  and 
better  than  any  other  our  relationship  to 
each  other,  it  teaches  us  the  most  blessed 
lessons  of  love,  and  charity,  and  tender 
sympathy.  When  bill-hook  or  pruning- 
hook  lops  a  branch  from  the  tree,  the 
wounded  stem  bleeds,  and  seems  for  a  while 
to  drop  some  tears  of  sorrow,  but  they  are 
soon  dried  up ;  the  other  boughs  suffer  no 
pain,  show  no  sympathy ;  their  leaves  dance 
merrily  in  the  wind  over  the  poor  dead 
branch  that  lies  withering  in  their  shade. 
But  sympathy  pervades  the  body  and  its 
members.  Touch  my  finger  roughly,  and 
the  whole  body  feels  it ;  wound  this  foot, 
and  the  pang,  thrilling  my  frame,  shoots 
upward  to  the  head ;  let  the  heart,  or  the 
head,  or  even  a  tooth  ache,  and  all  the 
system  suffers  disorder.    With  what  tender- 


ness is  a  diseased  member  touched ! 
anxious  efibits  do  we  make  to  sarea 
With  what  slow  reluctance  have  I 
wasted  patient,  after  months  or  even 
years  of  suffering,  consent  to  the 
remedy,  the  surgeon's  knife !  "WTiai 
lessons  of  love,  charity,  sympathy, 
Christ  therefore  teach  us  by  the  fi'p 
my  text!  We  have  differences;  bi 
these  form  any  reason  why  we  should 
love  each  other  ?  Give  and  forgive, 
and  forbear,  suffer  and  sympathise  one 
another ;  and,  agreeing  to  differ,  wal 
gether  as  far  as  we  are  agreed." 

ZWINGLI  ;   OB,    THE  RiSE  OF  THE  Bl 

MATioN  IN  Switzerland  :  A  Lifed 
Reformer,  with  some  Notices  of  his! 
and    Contemporaries.     By  R.  Ci 
TOFFEL,  Pastor  of  the  RefonnedChi 
Wintersingen,  Switzerland.    Trans 
from  the  German,  by  J.  CocHSiii,] 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
ZwiNGLi  is  one  of  the  great  names 
history  of  the  Reformation  from  P( 
In  that  history  the  Grerman,  Lnther, 
pies,  deservedly,  the  foremost  place 
next  to  him  stands  the  Swiss,  Ik 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  contron 
between  those  two  distinguished  " 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Suppeii 
here  Zwingli  proved  as  much  the 
nor  of  Luther  in  his  scriptural  vi( 
sacrament,  as  he  was  in  the  temif 
which  the  discussion  was  condnctel: 
of  them  are  now  in  the  upper 
resting  from  their  labours ;  and  ii 
region  of  cloudless  light,  and  eDJoj 
personal  presence  of  Christ,  thej 
done  for  ever  with  those  painfal 
terminable  disputes  as  to  His  preseod 
the  Eucharist. 

Of  all  the  memoirs  of  Zwingli  this 
comparably  the  best.  Much  care  h^ 
bestowed  upon  it ;  no  sources  hare 
neglected  which  could  throw  light  upol 
eventful  career,  or  upon  the  stirring 
in  which  he  flourished.  It  has  m 
been  written  in  a  loving  spirit.  One 
charm  of  the  work  consists  in  the  copi 
use  which  has  been  made  of  the  BefomH 
own  correspondence.  That  con&Tj 
dence  was  unusually  extensive  and  vad 
And  hence  we  have  what  the  tmM 
properly  describes  as  "a  photogtil 
delineation  of  character."  We  are  iil 
duced  into  the  inner  life  of  Z\»ingli  < 
he  is  made  to  tell  his  own  story.  Koti 
has  more  interested  us  in  the  perusal 
this  memoir,  than  the  account  of) 
manner  in  which  the  young  priest  vts* 
step  by  step,  to  renounce  the  errors  m 
corruptions  of  Popery,  From  the  mcir^ 
when  he  placed  his  foot  firm  upon  \kv\ 
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ency  of  Scripture,  the  shadows  gradu- 
assed  away,  and  more  and  more  light, 
ist  upon  his  troubled  path.  And  this 
i  once  taken  up,  neither  the  blan- 
ents  of  Rome  nor  the  rough  yiolence 
countrymen  could  move  him  from 
egrity.  He  died  literally  upon  the 
if  battle,  a  good  soldier  of  the  Lord 


TH  Scenes  and  Meditations,  By 
r.  John  C.  Fairbaibn,  Allanton. 

Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot, 
is  frequently  remarked,'  good  poetry 
gious  subjects  is  rare,  the  fact  is  not 
asily  explained.  It  does  not  lie  in 
tore  of  the  theme,  for  what  can  be 
engrossing  in  its  interest  than  reli- 
wbat  more  vital  in  its  importance  ? 
bat  more  comprehensive  in  its  rela- 
It  touches,  at  every  point,  the  great 
f  human  destiny  and  duty,  and  brings 
he  pathway  of  our  present  life  the 
1  shadow  of  the  future.  Whatever 
us  near  the  heart  of  humanity,  must 
he  capable  of  poetic  treatment  in  the 
St  degree.  Perhaps  there  is  some- 
inthe  manner  in  which  such  subjects 
Midled,  which  accounts  for  the  pre- 
t  complaint.  There  is  certainly  a 
nc;  on  the  part  of  religious  poets  to 
r  their  ebullitions  too  much  into  for- 
bc and  dogmatic  shapes,  making  them 
ince  a  particular  timth  of  limited 
Qce  and  interest,  rather  than  breathe 
niversal  spirit  which  is  of  the  essence 
Jtry,  and  which  exerts  a  wondrously 
iguring  power  over  even  the  most 
OQ  things.  Poetry  is  not  the  right 
e  of  dogmatic  teaching,  and  cannot 
used  without  sacrificing  its  proper 
If  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
im  of  art  would  endeavourto  gener- 
lad  idealise  more,  they  would  rise  to 
ber  note,  and  meet  with  greater 
ance. 

little  volume  before  us  is  an  ex- 
of  true  poetry  on  a  religious  theme. 
rofoundly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
bject,  and  in  the  handling  of  it  we 
nany  fine  descriptions  of  nature,  as 
8  thoughtful  musings  on  the  "  Sab- 
^alm  "  and  its  associated  scenes.  Mr 
urn  has  evidently  a  heart  for  his 
S  as  well  as  the  power  to  give  mea- 
utterance  to  his  thoughts.  There  is 
imes  to  be  seen  that  inversion  of 
i  so  common  in  Young,  which  would 
18  to  suppose  that  he  was  an  earnest 
er  of  that  great  poet.    But  there  is 


nothing  obscure  in  consequence  of  this ; 
on  the  contrary,  such  occasional  qnaintness 
in  the  turn  of  the  thoughts,  while  it  con- 
denses the  meaning  flashes  upon  it  an  ad- 
ditional light,  letting  us  see  it  an  angle  we 
did  not  expect. 

The  descriptions  of  the  rural  Sabbath — 
the  peasants  gathering  to  church  at  the 
sound  of  the  hallowed  bell — their  lingering 
about  the  tombstones  till  the  minister  ap- 
pears— the  service  within,  as  well  as  the 
scenes  and  the  circumstances  without — are 
all  given  with  a' strong  and  graphic,  yet 
graceful  pen,  and  in  a  manner  which  steals 
irresistibly  into  the  heart.  The  spirit,  too, 
in  which  the  attempts  to  invade  the  sacred- 
ness  of ''  this  day  most  calm,  most  bright," 
are  adverted  to  and  denounced,  is  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  Christian  poet  who 
has  kindled  his  inspiration  at  the  sacred 
fire  of  the  altar.  It  is  both  refreshing  and 
strengthening  to  peruse  such  lines.  We 
wish  we  could  do  justice  to  this  little  book 
by  quotation.  We  give,  however,  a  few 
lines  in  which  he  adverts  to 

"  THE  SABBATH  BELLS." 
"  The  joyful  peal  of  church  bells  fills  the  air. 
Far  sweeter  are  they  than  the  voice  of 

spring, 
When  she  with  the  first  glow  of  genial 

warmth 
Unbinds  the  frozen  streams,    and  shoots 

them  down, 
Sparkling,  from  the  green  mountains  to  the 

vales, 
When  her  shrill  pipe  proclaims  through  all 

the  groves 
The  rout  of  winter,  and  leads  gayly  forth  > 
The  herds  and  flocks  to  pastures  rich  and 

sweet, 
Fresh  sprung,  and  dripping  from  the  rain- 
bowed  showers. 
Ye  touch,  sweet  Sabbath  bells,  a  tender 

chord. 
At  your  resistless  charm  youth's  ha!ppy  days 
Eevive  in  their  soft  beauty,  and  bring  back 
The  golden  age  of  life.     We  fondly  muse. 
How  in  those  happy  days  of  innocence 
Your  solemn  cMme  struck  awe  into  the 

heart. 
And  filled  it  with  the  light  of  holy  thoughts ; 
Ye  soothe  us  still,  when  now  our  bark,  long 

tossed 
Upon  the  waves  of  life's  tumultuous  sea. 
Points  to  the  longed-for  port  her  hopeful 

prow. 
Oft,  to  the  thoughtful  man,  your  anthem 


The  voice  of   guardian  seraphs   echoing 

down 
From  their  unruffled  bowers,  where  far  aloft 
They  pitch  in  the  calm  skies  their  peaceful 

tents."^ 
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TRICENTENARY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  FROM 
POPERY. 

An  overture  was  presented  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Carlisle,  proposing  measures  by  which 
the  celebration  of  the  Tricentenary  of  the  In- 
formation should  be  made  an  occasion  of  pro- 
moting union  among  EvangeUcal  Protestants. 
The  overture  having  been  printed  in  thi« 
Magaziney  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
Carlisle  Presbytery  two  monihB  ago,  need  not 
be  reprinted  here. 

Mr  LErrcH,  Wigton,  Cumberland,  supported 
the  overture,  appealing,  in  proof  of  the  desir- 
ability of  the  Christian  union  therein  desider- 
ated, to  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Union  of  th6 
Secession  and  Relief  Churches  in  1847."  While 
expressing  his  warmest  sympathy  with  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, he  yet  maintained,  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  some  of  its  leading  principles,  it  was 
inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose it  had  in  view.  The  plan,  however,  laid 
down  in  the  overture  was  true,  scriptural, 
reasonable,  and  practicable;  and  as  he  be- 
lieved in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the 
communion  of  saints — which,  alas !  had,  how- 
ever, been  too  long  the  mere  communion  of 
sects — he  had  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the 
overture  which  had  now  been  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Synod. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Thomas,  the  Synod 
approved  of  tiie  spirit  of  the  overture,  and 
remitted  to  the  Committee  on  tiie  Tricentenary 
Celebration  to  avail  themselves  of  such  oppor- 
tunities as  may  occur,  in  connection  wiiii  the 
interesting  event  referred  to,  of  giving  effect, 
in  every  scriptural  way,  to  the  Imown  princi- 
ples of  this  Church  on  the  subject  of  Cluristian 
union. 

Mr  Renton,  Kelso,  gave  in  the  report  of  a 
Committee  appointed  at  last  Synod  to  consider 
the  best  mode  of  celebrating  the  Tricentenary 
of  the  Reformation,  and  to  communicate  with 
any  committee  of  other  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  Scotland  which  may  be  appointed  for  that 
object,  and  to  report  at  next  meeting  of  Synod. 
The  committee  had  communicated  their  de- 
sire to  correspond  or  confer  with  such  com- 
mittees of  other  Pi^esbyterian  Churches  as 
they  learned  had  been  appointed  for  a  similar 
object,  but  no  definite  arrang:ement8  had  yet 
resulted.  A  iiuited  celebration  by  all  the 
Evangelical  Protestants,  or  at  least  by  all  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland,  seems  to 
the  conmiittee  natural,  desirable,  and  prac- 
ticable; and  they  suggested  that  the  door 
should  be  kept  open  for  its  furtherance  by  the 
Synod's  authorising  its  committee  to  entertain 
or  renew  negotiations.  Any  conjoint  services 
by  the  representatives  of  the  different  churches, 


however  seemly,  interesting,  and  dt 
^«ous  it  might  prove,  must  be  alt^eth 
adequate  to  such  a  commemoration 
occasion  demands.     As  the  whole  Vrm 
population  have  a  deep  interest,  so  they  a 
all  have  a  direct  share  in  it.    The  coi 
submitted  the  following  recommendatia 
(1.)  That  the  first  duty  of  the  Church 
render  devout  thanksgiving  to  God  ft 
Reformation  from  Popery,  and  for  the 
fold  blessings  which  have  followed  it, 
joined  with  humiliation  for  our  little  »i 
tion  and  im}Mrovement  of  them,  and  i)a 
that  the  commemoration  should  be  priii 
devotional.    (2.)  That  there  shonldbe 
and  earnest  exhibition  from  every  pn 
the  evils  of  Popery,  and  of  the  benefil 
gious  and  civil,  which  the  Eeformatifl 
conferred,  and  therefore  that  the  Con 
tktion  should  be  improved  for  expoum 
culcating,  and  disseminating  the  princ^ 
the  Reformation.    At  no  time  in  this  e 
since  that  event,  has  the  assertion  of 
errors  and  assumptions  been  so  bold, 
profession  of  Popish  doctrines  so  « 
nor  the  conduct  of  any  cabinet  «>  I 
and   pandering  to    Popery  as  th«j^^ 
(3.)  That  the  Church  should  addM 
to  the  advancement  of  the  work  of  rei 
t)y  her  desirfe  to  consider  and  remo 
ever,  in  her  creed,  worship,  or  goi 
shall  be  found  unsanctioned  by  the 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  by  her' 
exposure;    and  resolute  opposition  ( 
principles  and  practices  in  the  public 
of  the  country  which  are  repngnant 
rights  of  conscience  and  to  thespirinwl 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  especially  in  fa 
religious  error  and  idolatry.    (4.)  That 
the  Celebration  of  the  Tricentenary  n 
a  succession  of  weeks  and  months,  Trell 
the  public  mind  and  furnish  topics  for 
instruction  and  improvement,  a  specii 
should  be  set  apart  for  it  thronghfl 
Church,  and  that  the  day  most  natipil 
appropriate  for  this  purpose  is  the  aDnivei 
of  the  event  to  be  comniemoratad,  vliiel> 
on  the  20tli  of  December.    Whatever c.n 
services  may,  on  some  portion  of  thatdii 
observed  in  localities  where  a  plui^ 
churches  may  unite,  it  seems  desirable 
proper  that  in  every  congregation  there  si 
he  a  Special  service,  when,  along  v^ 
devotidnal  services  of  thanksgiving  andj 
liation,  and  a  recapitulation  of  the  fH 
Popery  and  the  benefits  of  the  Beforni 
before  suggested,  an  earnest  endeavoura 
be  made  to  stir  up  all  to  spiritual  ren^ 
heart  and  life ;  to  solicitude  for  the  poo 
tion  and  prosperity  of  the  Church,  and  to 
earnest  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Ctn^ 
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D8  in  seeking  the  liberation  of  religion 
fell  state  patronage  And  control.  (5.) 
in  the  uncertainty  of  what  arrangements 
be  made  by  other  churches,  and  inde- 
mtly  of  any  conjoint  services  with  them, 
proper  that  at  next  annual  meeting  of 
ynod  an  entire  sederunt  should  be  de- 
to  this  object,  as  the  forenoon  of  Wed- 
f,  when,  along  with  devotional  services, 
should  be  a  succession  of  addresses  on 
topics  as  have  been  already  intimated, 
jticular  arrangements  for  which  might 
fosted  to  a  committee.  After  reading 
port,  Mr  Kenton  said  that  he  regarded 
oposal  of  the  committee  with  regard  to 
Mcentenary  Celebration  as  one  which 
est  uncompromising  Voluntary  might 
e  and  safely  accept  The  Synod  should 
the  door  open  for  uniting  in  that  cele- 
a  with  all  the  Protestant,  and  more 
ally  with  all  the  Presbyteriaa  churches, 
dy  in  this  country,  but  in  England  and 
i  and  in  the  European  and  American 
lents. 

Johnston,  Edinburgh,  supported  the 
ittee's  report 

A.  Thomson  said  there  was  an  urgent 
ity  for  the  Protestant  Christians  of  this 
ty  to  bestir  themselves  on  the  subject  of 
y.  There  was  at  present  at  work  m  this 
^  a  kind  of  false  Liberalism  in  connec- 
tfth  Popery.  Our  literary  men  were 
ttiag  to  poison  our  Scottish  history  with 
i  to  it,  while  there  were  statements  in 
Bin  reference  to  the  great  author  of  our 
iAfieformation — John  Knox — which  he 
only  pronounce  as  utterly  mistaken  and 
ns.  We  should  co-operate  and  unite 
other  Christian  denominations  in  this 
'.  The  Nehemiahs,  and  other  leaders 
Jewish  nation — which  was  in  Nehe- 
I  hy  the  light  of  the  world — ^were  uni- 
'  wont  to  take  advantage  of  their  his- 
ftnniversaries,  and  he  thought  that  they, 
le  Utter  da^s,  could  not  do  better  than, 
kbn  to  their  historical  anniversaries,  go 
I  likewise.  He  would  therefore  move, 
»  Synod  receive^ the  report  of  the  com- 
I  appoint  the  Wednesday  forenoon  dur- 
B  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  May  1860, 
pecial  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
tenary  Celebration  of  the  Beformation 
iland,  and  that  the  present  committee 
Ipointed  to  mi^e  the  necessary  arrange^ 
in  regard  to  the  whole  matter. 
(ell,  Newcastle,  suggested  Wednesday 
5  in  place  of  Wedn^day  forenoon,  in 
0  admit  of  tiie  general  public  being  prs- 
He  also  thought  that  the  Synod  should 
special  tract,  which  might  be  circu- 
"^hi  gi^irig  some  details  regarding  the 
of  the  present  movement 
iENTON  explained  that  Wednesday  fore- 
ad  been  selected  from  its  supposed  con- 
ty  with  the  missionary  business  of  tile 
veiling. 

^ATERSON,  Kirkwall,  thought  that,  in. 
antimev  the  Synod  should  neither  fix 
le  nor  the  day  for  the  Synodical  cele- 
of  the  event 
OHHBitoir,  Edliibai^h^  khonght  that  t&e 


time  should  be  fixed,  as  the  Christian  people 
of  their  different  churches  would  then  look 
forward  to  and  be  prepared  for  it  He  also 
regarded  the  Wednesday  forenoon  sederunt 
as  the  most  appropriate  time  for  the  meeting. 

Dr  MEIKI4E,  Beith,  thought  that  on  occa- 
sion of  the  Tricentenary  Celebration  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  it  wonld  not  only  be 
very  desirable  that  the  Synod  should  hold  an 
ad  hunc  effectum  meeting,  but  that  the  event 
should  be  celebrated  in  all  the  towns,  and  over 
all  the  districts  of  the  country. 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which  Mr 
Sinclair,  Greenock,  Mr  Jarvie,  Kelso,  Dr 
Smith,  Biggar,  Mr  Robertson,  Stow,  and  Dr 
Paterson,  Kirkwall,  took  part,  the  Synod 
unanimously  agreed  that  a  portion  of  the 
Wednesday  forenoon  sederunt  at  next  meeting 
of  Synod,  commencing  at  twelve  o'clock, 
should  be  set  apart  for  devotional  and  other 
services  in  connection  with  the  Tricentenary 
Celebration  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland; 
and  that  the  committee  be  reappointed  to  ma- 
ture measures  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
Chureh  worthily  to  celebrate  that  great  and 
important  event  The  following  are  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee: — ^Dr  M 'Michael,  Dr 
Thomson,  Mr  Davidson,  F.  Muir,  A.  Robert- 
son, R  S.  Drummond,  witii  Messrs  James 
Peddie  and  Robert  Milan. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  FOREIGN  CHURCHES. 

Dr  A.  Thomson  then  gave  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Correspondence  with 
Foreign  Churehes ;  Nearly  L.1400  had  been 
appropriated  this  year  to  the  various  Continen- 
tal fields.  L.500  to  the  Union  of  Evangelical 
Churehes  in  France,  L.460  to  the  Evangelical 
Society  of  Geneva,  for  the  support  of  the  sta- 
tions of  Saintonge  and  Foitou,  and  L.200  to 
the  Belgian  Missionary  Society,  while  some 
minor  sums  had  gone  to  the  aid  of  the  ancient 
Church  of  the  Waldenses.  In  the  Waldensian 
Church  remarkable  progress  had  been  made 
since  1864.  It  was  only  in  1848  that  they  ob- 
tained liberty  of  worship  beyond  their  own 
valleys.  In  1864  they  had  five  churehes  or 
preaching  stations  beyond  those  valleys  in 
various  parts  of  Piedmont,  and  now,  in  1859, 
these  have  increased  to  60,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  in  the  Sardinian  States, 
such  as  Genoa,  Nice,  Cassale,and  Alessandria, 
having  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  by  various 
ministers  and  evangelists.  The  war  now 
waging  .in  their  country  has  placed  them  in 
circumstances  of  anxiety  and  diflSculty.  Two 
Waldensian  students  attended  our  Theological 
Hall  last  session,  at  the  e^ense  of  a  liberal 
member  of  our  Chureh.  The  committee  were 
authorised,  if  they  should  see  cause,  to  send 
a  deputation  to  the  Union  of  Evangelical 
Churehes  in  France,  which  was  to  meet  at 
Le  Vigan,  in  the  department  of  Eard,  in 
August  last  Hev.  Dr  Peddie,  Moderator, 
Rev.  Mr  Macgill,  with  Messrs  Millar  of  Edin- 
burgh and  James  Watson  of  Linlithgow,  were 
the  brethren  intrusted  with  this  important 
commisdidn.  They  found  the  Synod  meeting 
In  the  soQioeft  of  Huguenot  persecution,  not 
^nlai^ged  te  numbers  but  united  abid  loving 
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in  spirit,  alike  devoted  in  their  adherence  to 
the  Gospel  and  in  zeal  for  its  propagation  as 
at  the  beginning.     The  perfect  system  with 
which  their  business  was  conducted — ^the  in- 
termingling of  devotional  and  hortatory  meet- 
ings with  those  of  dispatch  of  business — the 
mutual  encouragement  of  the  different  mini- 
sters— the  amount  of  accuracy  of  the  statistical 
information  possessed  by  the  Synod  in  refer-  * 
ence  to  the  numbers  and  financial  condition  of 
its  various  congregations — commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  deputies.     Visits  were  also 
made  to  the  Church  at  Lyons,  with  its  various 
dependent  stations,  and  much  gratification  was 
received  from  witnessing  the  energy  and  suc- 
cess of  the  brethren  in  that  great  centre  of 
Papal  influence  and  power.    The  brethren 
connected  with  the.  Belgian  Missionary  Chris- 
tian Church,  or  Belgian  Evangelical  Society, 
were  also  visited  by  the  deputies.    These  had 
eighteen  churches  or  statious,  with  thirteen 
ministers  united  under  a  very  simple  form  of 
Presbyterian  polity,  and  6000  hearers,  out  of 
whom  1100  were  regular  church  members. 
They  had  added  150  to  their  membership 
during  the  past  year,  which  was  considered  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  they  had  experienced 
since  tlie  formation  of  the  society  for  the  Pro- 
testant cause.    10,000  tracts  had  been  distri- 
buted by  the  private  members  of  the  Church 
alone  during  the    same  period.    This  little 
Church  in  Belgium  seems  remarkable  for  its 
solidity,  energy,  vigorous  internal  life,  and 
steady  growth.    The  committee  had  sent,  as 
deputies,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  religion 
and  of  religious  parties  in  Holland,  Kev.  A. 
M'Ewan  and  Dr  A.  Thomson,  with  Mr  Hen- 
derson of  Park,  and  Mr  Andrew  Mitchell, 
Glasgow.    They  found  the  Dutch  Eeformed 
Church,  which  comprehends  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  Protestant  population  of  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  influence  of  a  cold 
rationalism,  ranging  from  a  negative  and  neu- 
tral style  of  preaching,  down  to  the  very  borders 
of  positive  infidelity.   Out  of  an  acting  ministry 
of  1500,  the  number  of  those  who  faithfully 
preached  evangelical  doctrine  was  never  esti- 
mated, even  b^  the  most  sanguine,  above  600, 
and  by  some  it  was  stated  so  low  as  200.     A 
considerable  amount  of  time  was  given  by  the 
deputies  to  the  institution  of  Mr  De  Leifde,  in 
reference  to  which  he  has  already  furnished 
the  Synod  with  ample  details.      They  were 
most  anxious  to  receive  full  and  accurate  in- 
telligence in  reference  to  the  Dutch  Seceders, 
in  regard  to  whom  they  had  repeatedly  sought 
in  vain  for  full  and  reliable  information  in  this 
country.      In  1834,  four  ministers  had  been 
ejected  from  the  Dutch  Beformed^Church,  be- 
cause they  would  not  consent  to  the  use  of  a 
hymn-book  in  public  worship,  in  consequence 
of  certain  of  its  hymns  being  of  a  heterodox 
character.      Other  ministers  followed  them, 
disgusted    at   the    doctrinal    defection    and 
wearied  at  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  that  were 
increasing  in  the  National  Church.    From 
1834  to  1840  these  brethren  were  at  different 
times  subjected  to  persecution  in  the  form  of 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  the  dispersion  of  their 
meetings  for  public  worship  hj  the  soldiery, 
or  by  the  baser  sort  of  the  population.    In  184)0 
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the  Dutch  Seceders  were  legally  recop 
and  persecution  in  its  more  oipimstt 
ceased.  During  the  intervening  twei 
years,  they  have  increased  to  abont  "23 
gregations,  165  settled  churches,  140  mil 
52  students,  and  between  40,000  and 
members.  All  the  ministers  subscribe 
reservation  the  doctrines  of  the  Duu 
fession,  which  corresponds  in  substiinoe 
our  own  Westminister  Confession  of 
Their  Church  is  Presbyterial  in  its 
tution,  and  is  the  only  denominadoii  of 
origin  which  has  not  given  way  to  lai 
on  the  religous  observance  of  the  Lord! 
This,  in  a  country  in  which  open  shoj 
theatres  are  so  common  on  that  day, 
mean  testimony  to  their  fidehty  to  coi 
and  to  Christ  Though  diversity  of 
exists  among  its  office-bearers  on  the 
of  endowments  of  religion,  they  are 
cally  a  Voluntary  Church.  Two 
deputies — Professors  in  their  Theologi 
stitution — Mr  Brummelcamp  and  Mr 
Volsen — were  now  present,  offering  the 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.-  Thee: 
of  the  deputation  to  Holland  were  defra] 
one  liberal  member  of  the  deputai' 
Mitchell  paviug  his  own  expenses, 
liberal  hand  paid  the  expenses  of  thei 
tion  from  Holland.  Messrs  Millar  and' 
the  elders  in.  the  deputation  to  Fi 
paid  their  own  expenses. 

Eev.  Dr    F.  Monod   then  addrea 
Synod.      He  commenced    by  thauti 
S vnod  on  behalf  of  the  Evangelical  Q 
of  France  for  the  deputation  they* 
them  in  August  last,  by  which  they 
greatly  strengthened  and  encourag 
Union  was  making  progress,  and  a 
liberality  was  making  progress,  hi 
congregations  contributed  L.7  for  the 
tion  part  of  the  Church's  work;  in 
sum  had  risen  to  L.98.     The  numte 
churches  was  23,  and  the  number  of 
1900.    Visitors  were  sent  every  year 
congregation — not  as  bishops  to  lord 
the  Lord's  heritage,  but  as  brethren  enc 
ing  brethren.     The  visitors  further  Ka 
improve  every  opportunity  of  eiteudi 
Church,  when  they  visited  any  locaB 
found  Bible  readers  who  were  not  affl 
with  the  Union.     Their  income  for  thi 
Mission  last  year  was  L.482,  and  the 
.  ture  had  exceeded  the  income,  althooj 
had  refused  numerous  applications  for 
were  still  compelled  to  refuse  as^ 
people  who  were  anxiously  desiring  the  G 
to  be  preached  to  them.    Their  swdenL* 
at  Geneva  and  Lausanne ;  some  of  thta  J 
ed  the  United  Presbyterian  Divinity  i 
Edinburgh,  last  year.    The  Synod  had  lii 
upon  the  occasional  publication  of  f^ 
defending  and  propagating  their  ecdesi 
principles.      The  first  of  these  pul^ 
would  be  the  excellent  address  they  rt 
from  Dr  Peddie,  a  most  interesting  a^ 
discourse  on  the  religious  history  oi  I 
and  its  connection  with  the  reUgiousja 
.  of  Scotland.     "  And  I  may  just  say,  i 
Dr  M.,  "  that  when  called  upon  to  Kd 
Dr  Peddie's  MS.,  I  have  been  perffcil 
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id  at  the  good  French  style."  The 
jceipta  of  their  Church  for  the  past  two 
-for  the  Synod  only  meets  once  in  the 
ars— has  been  L.2896,  and  the  expendi- 
23G0.  Of  that  suni,  L.656  have  gone  to 
nent  the  stipends  <k  twelve  poor  minis- 
ting  an  average  of  L.27f  6s.  8d.  to  each. 
i  these  brethren  are  really  suffering  for 
i  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  they  are 
to  be  spent  in  their  Haster^s  service, 
some  of  them  have  lai^e  families  to 
;  for.     Of   the  sum   mentioned,  the 

Presbyterian  Church  had  given 
,  independent  of  some  individual  gifts 
(me  of  its  members.  "  I  will  just  say," 
Dr  M.,  "  in  a  very  few  words,  God  Hess 
r  this  help !  I  don't  know  what  we 
lare  done  if  you  had  not  sustained  us 
way.  And  may  you  see  your  way  to 
le  to  help  us  yet  !•  We  are  a  handful  of 
niggling  Christians,  in  the  midst  of  an 
idming  Boman.  Catholic  population  of 
live  millions  of  soulSy  and  in  the  midst 
'otestant  population  of  about  a  million 
lalf,  taking  no  interest  im  our  move- 
but,  on  the  contarary,  opposing-  us  in 

ways.  We  have  no  rich  nor  noble 
B,  but  1900  brothers  and  sisters,  whom 
mbly  believe,  before  God,  have  given 
earts  to  the  Saviour.  But  our  human 
KQ  very  short.  We  have  begun  our 
Wjear  with  an  empty  treasury,  and  at 
iw  next  month  our  poor  ministers  will 
•ctiag  to  receive  their  allowance — about 
<ii»ng  them  all.  Since  there  is  no  re- 
itatjveof  the  Belgian  Society  and  Church 
it  me  rec<anmend  it  also  to  your  sym- 
( and  prayers,  as  a  good  Christian  work 
>y  devoted  men.  I  may  mention  that 
Jpose  a  general  annual  conference  be- 
all  the  French-speaking  Evangelical 
les  on  the  Continent,  France,  Switzer- 
nd  Belgium.  This,  I  hope,  will  be  con- 
1  in  July  next.  In  our  last  Synod  we 
d  a  communication  from  the  French 
^  in  Canada,  informing  us  that  they 
^ed  among  themselves  a  union  exactly 
>une  foundation  as  ours,  and  asking  us 
I  a  communication  with  them.  These 
taications  are  now  going  on,  knitting 
Sher  with  ties  of  trae  brotherly  love, 
lonth,  in  a  very  few  days,  will  be  cele- 
a  very  remarkable  event  On  the  25th 
month  we  celebrate  the  tri-centenary 
of  the  first  National  Synod  of  the  K^ 
i  Churches  of  France,  in  Paris.  That 
U  be  set  apart  in  all  the  churches  as  a 
fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer— a  day 
ministers  will  propound  to  their  floci^ 
ample  of  their  martyred  fathers,  tell 
omething  of  their  sufferings,  something 
r  faith,  and  set  before  them  their  bright 
fe.  On  that  occasion  our  Synodical 
weion  has  decided  to  publish  an  histori- 
nphlet  In  respect  of  religious  liberty 
Qce,  we  are  in  the  same  state  as  before. 
nnot  worBhip  God  publicly  without  the 
aion  of  the  civil  power,  that  civil  power 
represented  by  Iloman  Catholic  Minis- 
State.  The  consequence  is  that  several 
places  of  won^p  have  been  shut,  and 
I"  UI.  NO.  VII.,  NEW  SERIES. 


-are  still  ghut  Our  twelve  evangelical  schools 
in  the  department  Vandienne  are  still  shut,  on 
the  plea  that  they  are  "contrary  to  public 
morality."  In  another  place,  one  of  our  mi- 
nisters has  been  imprisoned  three  months  for 
no  other  crime  than  preaching.  (Mr  Monod 
then  referred  to  the  case  of  Beesner  as  showing 
that  the  lending  of  a  book  to  a  neighbour 
mi^ht  subject  him  to  persecution.).  The  Im- 
perial decree  of  19th  March  last  applies  solely 
to  the  opening  ol  new  places  of  worship,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  gives  us  any  more 
liberty  than  we  have.  I  edit  the  Archives  du 
Chrmitmitme,  and  some  of  my  friends  said  to 
me  that  I  should  exiNress  my  thankfulness.  I 
said — I  cannot  do  that,  for  it  would  not  be 
true ;  I  am  not  thankfuL  If  a  man  owes  me 
a  pound  and  gives  me  sixpence,  I  may  take 
it ;  but  surely  I  am  not  to  be  expected  to  be 
very  thankful,  and  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
all  the  world.  The  French  Government  owes 
us  religious  liberty,  and  we  will  not  be  quiet 
till  we  get  it.  I^evertheless,  the  Gospel  is 
making  great  progress  in  France.  In  1832  we 
had  in  Paris  four  religious  societies ;  now  our 
May  meetings  extend  over  eleven  days,  and 
fill  up  22  meetings.  The  Evangelical  Society 
has  74  agents,  13  evangelical  schools  in  Paris 
alone,  with  1200  Boman  Catholic  children 
under  Protestant  evangelical  instruction.  And 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
wherever  we  have  opened  a  school,  a  Jesuit 
school  has  been  opened  beside  it,  where  the 
instruction  is  given  gratuitously.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  charge  two  francs  a  month,  and  thus 
confute  the  statement  that  we  proselytise  by 
money.  In  30  years  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  copies  of  the  Bible  or  New  Testament  have 
been  disseminated  in  France  by  our  French 
Bible  Societies,  and  especially  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This  year  we 
have  sold  260,000  copies  of  a  Christian 
Almanac.  All  these  efforts  have  had  their 
infiuence,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  that  the 
Jesuits  have  established  in  Paris  a  society 
which  has  no  other  object  than  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  Protestantism."  M.  Monod  re- 
ferred, in  conclusion,  to  a  sermon  preached 
lately  by  a  Jesuit  before  the  French  Emperor, 
in  which  Protestantism  was  spoken  of  as  the 
inseparable  alljjr  of  revolution.  The  pastors 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  had  replied  that  it 
was  strange,  in  that  case,  that  it  was  the 
Eoman  Catholic  countries  that  produced  re- 
volution, and  the  answer  was  an  ingenious 
one.  The  Jesuits  would  have  it  that  the  re- 
volutions in  Eoman  Catholic  countries  were 
•owing  to  the  Protestant  leaven,  and  that  the 
exemption  from  revolution  in  Protestant 
countries  was  owing  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
leaven. 

The  Synod  was  nexl  addressed  by  Profes- 
sors Van  Volsen  and  Brummelcamp  from  the 
Secession  Church  of  Holland,  who  spoke  in 
Dutch,  their  addresses  being  conveyed  to  the 
members  of  Court  through  an  interpreter. 

FERGUSON  BEQEST. 

The  report  of  the  Mission  contained  a  recom- 
jnendation  that  the  Home  Mission  Committee 
be  empowered  to  inquire  at  congregations  re- 
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ceiving  supplement  in  aid  of  stipend,  whether 
or  not  they  are  receiving  aid  from  the  Fer- 
guson Bequest,  Lady  Hewly's  Charity,  or  any 
similar  fund. 

Mr  Macgilx.  explained,  that  it  was  under- 
stood some  ministers  had  been  aided  both  by 
the  Committee  and  the  Ferguson  Trust  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  that  in  a  few  cases  the 
income  received  by  the  Minister  as  such  had 
considerably  exceeded  that  of  many  self  sup- 
porting congregations  which  contributed  to  the 
Home  Mission  Fund.  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  injurious  to  the  fund,  and  it  was  pro- 
per that  the  Committee  should  have  power  to 
make  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  these  gnints. 

After  considerable  discussion,  in  which  some 
Members  of  Synod  deprecated  the  inquires 
proposed  by  the  Committee,  while  others  main- 
tained that  unless  the  aid  received  from  the 
charities  in  question  by  the  Committee's  sup- 
plemented churches,  the  collections  in  behalf 
of  the  Home  Mission  would  certainly  suffer. 
It  was  agreed  that  full  returns  be  required  from 
congregations  of  sums  derivable  from  any 
public  or  private  bequests,  that  these  be  taken 
into  account  in  arranging  future  grants,  and 
that  existing  arrangements  be  revised  to  be 
dealt  with  on  the  same  principle. 

EDUCATION  OF  MISSIONARIES*  FAIOUES. 

An  overture  was  read  from  the  session  of 
Broughton  Place  Church,  Edinburgh,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  secure  for  the  children 
of  missionaries  labouring  in  foreign  countries, 
cut  off  as  they  are  from  the  cheering  influ- 
ences of  Christian  and  brotherly  intercourse, 
a  higher  educational  course  than  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  mission  station,  or  by  the  mis- 
sionary, without  devoting  more  time  to  that 
object  than  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  mission  would  warrant  It 
also  stated,  that  the  minds  of  the  missionaries 
havef  frequently  been  much  oppressed  on  this 
point,  their  salaries  being  inadequate  to  per- 
mit sending  their  children  to  the  mother 
country  to  receive  a  sound  education.  The 
Mission  Board  have  no  power  to  deal  with 
such  cases  in  a  formal  manner,  but  must  just 
provide  for  them  as  they  occur ;  and  this 
provision  is  considered  by  some  an  unwar- 
rantable diversion  of  funds  devoted  to  purely 
missionary  purposes.  The  overture  proposes 
that  a  separate  fund  be  created,  from  which 
assistance  might  be  given  for  the  board  and 
education  of  the  children  of  missionaries  in 
this  country. 

Mr  MiLLAN,  as  conmiissioner  from  Brough- 
ton Place,  supported  the  overture.  Our 
foreign  missionaries,  he  observed,  are  far 
removed  from  seminaries  where  they  might 
send  their  children  for  education.  A  separate 
fund  should  be  established,  the  interest  of 
which  may  meet  the  want  so  deeply  felt.  He 
trusted  the  Synod .  would  at  once  see  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  overture,  and  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  carry  out  the  preli- 
minary arrangements. 

Dr  A.  Thomson  explained  how  the  matter 
was  .brought  before  the  session  of  Broughton 
Place  Church.    Their  former  missionary,  Mr 


Hogg,  had  expressed  himself  in  ma 
tressing  terms  about  the  education  of  1 
children,  who  are  now  come  to  suchi 
that  they  must  attend  the  mission  sck 
he  would  rather  have  them  sent  home 
mother  country  to  be  educated.  Suj|( 
case  of  a  missionary  in  Old  Calabar.  I 
enough  to  support  his  wife  and  familj 
if  the  children  be  sent  home  to  be  eli 
his  salary  is  at  once  found  to  be  ininij 
He  must  either  allow  his  children 
educated  in  the  mission  school,  and  li 
up  half  civilised,  where  their  earswi 
sounds  and  their  eyes  will  see  sights 
they  ought  never  to  witness ;  or  he  wi] 
draw  a  large  amount  of  his  work  fni 
missionary  life,  that  he  may  devote  I 
five  hours  a  day  for  the  education  of  hi 
dren.  There  may  be  a  third  result :  ii 
incur  irretrievable  d^bts.  All  these  c 
which  a  missionary  may  be 
adopt,  were  very  undesirable.  The  I 
Missionary  Society  had  two  senimara 
at  Walthamstow,  and  the  other  atEIaci 
and  they  had  done  an  incalculable  a 
good.  Unless  they  created  such  a  fun 
would  find  it  difficult  to  secure  the  s 
of  missionaries.  The  Evangelical  Ui 
France  provides,  in  the  way  proposed 
overture,  for  the  missionaries  they  i 
South  Africa,  for  they  have  a  semiuari 
Cape  where  their  children  are  educ 
prepared  for  the  missionary  worL  J 
sionaries  who  went  forth  to  foreign  li 
a  right  to  demand  that  their  families  I 
cated  at  home.  He  looked  forwaid 
day  when  he  would  see  children  fi 
mission  parents  in  Jamaica,  Call 
India,  boarded  with  some  minister  il 
try  district  not  far  from  a  gramns 
associating  with  the  family  of  that  i 
and  receiving  the  same  rehgious  t^ea^ 
did  not  like  the  matter  to  be  remiffl 
Mission  Board,  but  would  rather  havsi 
mitted  to  a  committee,  who,  assL^tcdi 
officials  of  the  Board,  would  be  able  t 
out  the  proposal  more  rapidly 

Mr  Cooper,  Pala,  could,  in  thsi 
speak  from  experience  as  a  missionaij 
although  two,  three,  and  even  four  c 
had  been  laid  by  him  in  the  sHent 
The  missionary  has  never  a  single  hi 
to  spare  for  the  education  of  his  r 
hence  the  need  of  such  a  provision « 
proposed.  It  was  almost  impossible 
missionary  to  keep  his  children  free  froi 
contaminating  influence  which  had  b^a 
ferred  to,  for  their  servants  were  heatbtS 
fact,  all  around  was  immoral.  No  one 
form  any  conception  of  it  in  a  Cbri 
country.  He  earnestly  trusted  that  the  S 
would  appoint  a  conmiittee,  as  proposed 

Dr  KoBSON  rejoiced  that  this  ovemue 
been  brought  forward.  It  was  carnin 
the  proposal  of  many  of  the  membei^  fl 
congregation  which  he  had  the  happi^ 
be  connected  with.  When  he  went  » 
visit  the  churches  in  Jamaica  sixteen  J 
ago,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the  bo'^ 
missionaries  in  such  a  condition;  ani. 
he  returned  from  Jamaica,  he  had  beea 
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money  to  provide  for  the  children  of 
ssionaries  when  they  were  here  getting 
lucation.  There  was  no  scheme  con- 
with  the  Church  which  required  more 
ision  than  that  now  proposed ;  and, 
le  was  asked  to  accept  money  for  this 
le  object,  he  refused  to  accept  it,  as  he 
wish  to  have  the  responsibility,  pre- 
to  pay  the  money  out  of  his  own 
When  he,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secession  Church,  delivered  his  opi- 
1  the  state  of  Missions  in  Jamaica  six- 
ers ago,  he  stated,  that  the  missionary 
ceived  the  salary  of  L.250  a  year  was 
comfortable  as  the  minister  at  home 
.80  a  year,  because  the  missionary  has 
out  his  money  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
il  held  the  same  views,  and  was  pre- 
to  stand  at  that  moment  by  the  state- 
rhich  had  then  been  made. 
TowEEis,  Birkenhead,  was  of  opinion 
would  be  much  better  that  a  certain 
«  allowed  to  the  missionary  for  the 
ion  of  their  children,  and  allow  the 
nary  to  send  his  children  to  any  school 
ises. 

iloBsoN  remarked,  that  often  the  mis- 
y  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  send 
lildren.  In  such  cases  the  committee 
te  able  to  provide  comfortable  homes 
em. 

Macgill  thought  this  was  a  claim 
ItDsst  recommend  itself  to  the  Synod. 
Vw  that  many  in  the  Church  would  be 
ttd  to  expend  sums  of  money  for  such 
&We  object.  He  could  speak  of  two 
tot  persons,  whom  he  did  not  think  it 
ecessary  for  him  to  name,  who  were 
to  give,  separately  and  spontaneously, 
of  money  for  such  a  purpose ;  while 
'f  these  individuals  had  separately  in- 
ed  the  same  idea  to  him,  recommending 
yould  be  advisable  to  have  a  parental 
tion,  as  suggested  by  the  overture.  He 
axious  that  they  appoint  a  committee, 
f  be  the  Foreign  Committee,  to  con- 
the  whole  matter  before  next  Synod, 
M  they  could  look  around  them,  in  the 
Mtances  of  the  case,  to  consider  the 
and  ask  the  Synod  to  get  funds.  He 
't  say  a  capital  fund ;  but  they  might, 
jh  time,  have  the  interest  of  it ;  and, 
^e  committee  report  to  the  Synod,  they 
^  have  the  material  in  their  hands  for  to 
5d  to  work. 

3  overture  was  ultimately  remitted  to 
oreign  Mission  Committee  to  consider 

:'pOrt. 

OSGREGATIONAI.  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

ovftrturewas  read  from  the  session  of 
jnton  Place  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  fa- 
31  the  Synodical  recognition  of  congre- 
jal  Sabbath  schools,  and  of  the  adoption 
iptural  expedients  for  elevating  and  ex- 
ttg  this  department  of  Christian  effort. 
•verture  stated  that  there  were  at  present, 
jnection  with  the  Church,  849  Sabbath 
•«.  7596  teachers  and  62,808  scholars,  ex- 
6  of  the  advanced  classes ;  but  there  was 
very  large  proportion  of  the  children  of 


church  members  who  were  either  not  under 
Sabbath  school  instruction,  or  who  were  re- 
ceiving such  instruction  in  schools  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church.  The  overture  con- 
cluded by  suggesting  that  a  committee  of  the 
Synod  should  be  appointed  to  take  steps  for 
promoting  Sabbath  school  instruction  through- 
out the  Church,  and  to  bring  up  an  annual 
report  on  the  subject  to  the  Synod. 

Dr  A.  Thomson  supported  the  overture. 
It  had  been  transmitted  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  from  Broughton  Place  session. 
As  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  no 
day  schools,  there  was  greater  necessity  that 
the  Sabbath  Schools  of  the  denomination 
should  be  well  cared  for,  more  especially  in 
large  cities  and  towns.  There  were  no  fewer 
than  7596  Sabbath  School  teaQhers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  denomination,  and  it  was  only 
proper  and  becoming  that  the  Synod  should 
recognise  these,  and  give  them  the  advantage 
of  its  sanction  and  benediction  in  prosecuting 
their  labour  of  love.  The  great  principle 
which  should  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
Church's  Sabbath  School  agency  was,  that  all 
the  baptised  children  of  that  Church  stood  in 
a  most  intimate  and  peculiar  relation  to  her. 

MrEoBERTSON  of  Stow  objected  to  the  over- 
ture, on  the  ground  of  presbyterial  ordpr.  If 
the  principle  of  a  standing  committee  whiph 
it  embodied,  and  proposed  to  form,  were  car- 
ried out,  the  result  would  be  dangerous  and 
productive  of  unseemly  discord,  besides  in- 
volving upon  the  Church  an  unnecessary  and 
unworkable  machinery. 

Mr  Kenton  of  Kelso  thought  the  proposal 
in  the  overture  was  one  in  which  there  could 
be  no  hesitation,  and  in  regard  to  the  efficient 
carrying  out  of  which  there  should  be  no 
delay.  Were  such  a  committee  as  the  one 
proposed  appointed,  he,  for  his  part,  would 
feel  himself  greatly  assisted  in  his  work  of 
Sabbath  School  superintendence.  The  ques- 
tion of  Sabbath  Schools  had  never  yet  received 
from  the  Synod  that  consideration  it  deserved; 
but  he  did  think,  if  th%  principle  of  this  over- 
ture were  fully  and  faithfully  carried  out,  they 
would;be  put  in'possession  of  an  instrumentality 
from  which  the  best  results  might  be  hoped. 
At  any  rate  it  was  worth  an  experiment. 
The  Sabbath  School  teachers  of  the  denomi- 
nation deserved  support  and  encouragement. 
He  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  what  means  should  be  adopted  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  overture. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr  Brown, 
elder.  Paisley,  questioning  the  proposal, 

Mr  Towers,  Birkenhead,  expressed  his  belief 
that  nothing  practical  could  come  out  of  it, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Synod  should  spend 
no  more  time  in  its  discussion. 

After  some  further  conversation,  Mr  Mar- 
shall., Coupar- Angus,  moved  that  the  Synod, 
having  already  in  many  ways  recognised  the 
Important  position  Sabbath  Schools  hold  in 
this  Church,  remit  it  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  to  bring  up  a  report  to  next  meeting 
of  Synod,  containing  practical  suggestions  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  elevating  and  extending 
this  department  of  Christian  effort.  This 
motion  was  adopted. 
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PBIVT  COUNCIL  ORANTB  TO  8GHOOUB. 

An  overture  from  Ihe  Presbyteiy  of  Melrose 
stated  that  these  grants,  which  are  growing 
yearly  in  amount,  are  given  indiscriminately 
to  all  schools — ^tx>  Popish  and  to  Protestant-— 
without  any  regard  to  truth  or  error ;  and  are 
eminently  calculated,  if  not  covertly  designed, 
not  merely  to  sectarianise  the  school  educa- 
tion of  the  country,  but  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Government  support  of  all  religious 
denominatibns  who  choose  to  accept  it,  and 
thus  to  introduce  that  scheme  of  universal  re- 
ligious endowments  against  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  enlightened  friends  of  Scriptural 
truth  and  principle  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

Wc  BoBERTSON  of  Stow  supported  Uie  over- 
ture. The  Synod  had,  time  after  time, 
strongly  decided  against  the  Privy  Council 
grants  for  education.  The  system  had  been 
carried  on  with  much  success  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  he  considered  it  most  ruinous  to  a 
pure  education.  They  had  the  ministers  in 
the  Free  Church  coming  forward  and  accept- 
ing the  Privy  Council  grants,  and  he  wished 
to  know  how  thes^  men  could  justify  such  an 
act,  when  they  knew  that  it  was  given  to  all 
who  might  apply  for  it,  that  Government 
grants  it  for  the  support  of  error  as  well  as 
truth.  He  knew  that  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  were  compelled  to  accept  of  the 
money  to  save  them  from  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  but  could  they  who  so  speak  against 
grants  to  Eoman  Catholics,  grants  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth,  and  the  endowment  of  the 
college  in  a  Popish  country,  justify  them- 
selves in  having  accepted  the  same  grant,  to 
be  applied  to  the  same  purposes  ?  W  hen  the 
Free  Church  accepted  that  grant  they  never 
supposed  that  Government  would  take  Uieir 
schools  under  their  inspection  one  by  one, 
but  as  a  whole ;  but  how  strange  it  is,  when, 
after  examination,  it  has  been  found  that  very 
many  of  the  teachers  have  proved  inefficient 
and  not  qualified  to  hold  their  situations. 
They  were  now,  no  doubt,  improving,  and  they 
required  it  He  was  astonished  to  hear  that 
very  many  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Maynooth  grant  proposed  to  give  compensa- 
tion for  the  withdrawal  of  it,  such  as  Sir  Cul- 
ling Eardley.  Was  it  consistent  with  tlie 
principles  they  profess,  to  give  so  many  years' 
purchase  for  a  thing  which  they  knew  was 
fostering  error?  He  denounced  the  present 
Government  for  the  way  in  which  they 
truckled  to  Eoman  Catholics,  as  had  been  seen 
in  a  late  election  in  one  of  the  lai^e  towns  in 
England,  where  a  Tory  had  been  returned  by 
the  Bomanists,  being  in  with  the  Govern- 
ment, because  they  promised  them  support 
These  men  were  always  on  the  watch,  and 
were  ready  to  step  in  with  the  party  who 
would  do  them  good  if  they  found  political 
sections  equally  divided.  If  something  was 
not  now  done,  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  of  years 
no  Government  would  dare  to  withdraw  the 
grant  from  the  College  of  Maynooth.  He 
concluded  by  urging  on  the  Sjnaod  to  renew 
their  protest  against  said  grants  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Dr  Paterson,  Kirkwall,  xuadea  few  remarks, 


-andalso  DtBobsok,  Glasgow,  and  a  coq 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr  Bobeiti 
Eenton,  Dr  Eobson,  and  Dr  Taylor, toj 
a  declaration  on  the  subject  Thisc< 
subsequently  reported,  recommendiiigl 
lowing  declaration,  which  the  Sycd  i 
jnouslv  adopted  t — "  That  the  Synod 
with  deep  concern  the  baneful  ccmsef 
of  the  Privy  Council  grants  for  educsj 
Scotland,  in  the  establishment  and  gitp 
Popish  and  Puseyite  schools,  which  < 
never  have  been  called  into  essteu 
where  formed,  would  have  been  feebl 
comparatively  innocuous,  had  not  the» 
Council  grants  been  eagerly  soiigbt  a& 
largely  obtained,  by  the  Established  m 
Churches,  to  whose  conduct  in  this  i 
must  be  traced  the  erection  and  exUa 
Scotland  of  Popish,  Puseyite,  and  Tai 
schools,  and  partly  or  mainly  by  ffl 
funds.  That  every  constitutioiial 
should  be  employed  by  the  members 
Church  to  procure  the  abolition  of  a  0 
which  has  grown  to  gigantic  dimeuo 
fostering  sectarian  education  and  iirel 
error  by  the  Privy  Council  grants. 

SABBATH  PROFANATIOK. 

A  memorial  from  the  Presbyteiy  rf 
gow  set  forth  that  it  has  recently ' 
manifest,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  tb&t 
rest  of  the  Sabbath  is  infringed  npd 
ploying  it  as  a  day  of  secular  toil  ui 
for  gam,  by  unnecessary  traveUiug^ 
day  for  purposes  of  business  or  pie 
by  open  neglect  or  contempt  of  the 
of  God's  house,  on  the  paj^  of  t< 
the  midst  of  us,  and  that  there  isi 
fear  that  many  professing  Christiail 
as  the  youth  belonging  to  our  cbi 
be  drawn  into  the  snare  thns  r 
before  them  on  every  side.  The 
craves  that  the  Synod  will  take  steps  tc 
tain  the  Scriptural  authority  and  obeffl 
of  the  holy  rest  of  the  Sabbath  by  all 
of  the  community,  and  seriously  to  ^ 
over  whom  it  has  any  influence  again 
crying  evils  complained  of. 

Dr  Paterson,  Kirkwall,  did 
was  necessary  to  enter  into  a  long  ai? 
in  support  of  the  overture.    Its  merf^ 
claims  were  known  to  every  member 
Synod.  He  proposed  that  it  be  adopted  r 

Mr  Bell,  Newcastle,  had  no  ^nm^ 
discussing  the  matter,  but  thought  they 
to  x>ass  resolutions  very  iavoiuabliJ  te 
nature  of  the  overture. 

Mr  Marshall,  Coupar- Angus,  vam 
following  deliverance,  which  the  ^ 
adopted: — ^After  reasoning,  the  Stom 
proved  of  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  ov« 
and  direct  that  the  ministers  of  the  a 
should  turn  the  attention  of  their  ccm^ 
tions  to  the  important  subject  of  Su 
sanctification,  and  warn  their  people  »p 
the  prevailing  forms  of  Sabbath  desecitf 
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Mr  Inglis,  Johnston,  gave  in  thfinffliM 
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nittee  on  this- subject^  ftppoiated  at  last 
g  of  Synod.  The  report  pointed  out  the 
t  of  the  Synodical  rule  that  one-fourth 
nembers  of  standing  comlhittees  should 
innually  by  rotation.  The  Committee 
Tespondence  with  Foreign  Churchetf 
ed,  in  1856^  of  twelve  members,  being) 
118.  In  1857  ten  of  Uiese  were  re- 
-five  of  the  ten  having  been  membere 

years  consecutively,  and  one  for  eight 

The  report  proposed  that,  on  the  re- 
auent  of  a  Standing  Committee,  the 
clerk  present  a  list  of  its  former  mem- 
ith  the  names  of  those  who  retire  by 
I.  During^  the  last  eight  years  the  total 
rehip  of  all  the  Synodical  Committees 
LI.  Of  these,  348  were  ministers  from 
inburgh  Presbytery,  313  from  the  Glas- 
•esbytery,  and  450  from  all  the  other 
eries  of  the  Church.  Thus,  106  mi- 
fumished  members  of  661  committees, 
)  furnished  members  of  450.  That  is 
each  minister,  at  an  average,  in  these 
ssbyteries  has  been  in  nearly  six  times 
mber  of  committees  in  these  eight 
hat  a  minister  has  been  in  other  parts 
Church.  While  some  presbyteries  at  a 
e  have  been  fairly  represented  in  com- 

others  nearer  hand  have  been  over- 
.  Thus  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and 
lok,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock, 
faU  share  of  representation  to  the  com- 
rwhile  Kirkcaldy,  Kinross,  Hamilton, 
ftflw,  are  scarcely  represented  at  all 
l^i  years.  The  question  of  expense 
Jo  a  considerable  extent,  to  limit  the 
pr presbyteries  from  which  the  member- 
committees  is  drawn,  but  this  element 
t  materially  affected  them.  For  example, 
presbytery-  which  it  is  not  necessanr 
J,  one  minister,  distant  from  Edinburgh 
t  eighty  miles,  has  been  a  member  of 
•six  committees  in  eight  years.  The 
Presbytery  of  Melrose,  consisting  of 
^  ministers,  has  been  represented  only 
-two  times ;  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark, 
teen  ministers,  only  live  times;  Fal- 
J  sixteen  ministers,  twelve  times ;  and 
My,  of  nineteen  ministers,  three  times. 
BB  only  the  last  instenoe,  we  find  one 
'J  living  eighty  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
iny  forty  from  Glasgow,  a  member  of 
-six  committees,  while  a  whole  presby- 
*ny  of  the  members  living  within  sight 
Jj^res  of  Edinburgh,  have  been  only  in 

The  expense  of  that  one  member  in 
flg  his  twenty-six  committees*  would 
wd  for  the  attendance  of  half  the  other 
'^'y-  Looking  at  the  individual  mem- 
>»  ont  of  106  ministers,  in  two  presby- 
|»"y-five  have  been  in  no  committee  for 
ea-re.  It  is,  therefore,  fifty-one  ministers 
ive  been  in  661  committees;  and  when 

a  httle  further  into  detail,  it  will  be 
nat  out  of  the  fifty-one^  thirteen  mini- 
»*ve  been  in  882  committeesi~that  is 
'  *°irteen  ministers  in  Edinburgh  and 
yjr  have  had  charge  of  more  than  one- 
>r  all  the  busmess  of  tlje  Churob.  Some 
^  punisters  have  been  members  in  one 
«  ax,  seven,  eighty  and  even  nine  com- 


mittees ;  and  during  the  eight  years,  you  find 
one  a  member  thirty-one  times,  another  thirty- 
two,  another  thirty-seven,  another  forty,  and 
another  forty-six  times.  It  is  found  that 
twenty-six  ministers,  in  different  parte  of  the 
Church,  have  been  members  in  ei^ht  years 
of  617  committees,  while  the  remaining  430 
ministers  have  been  only  in  494^  On  an 
average  each  of  these  twenty-six  has  been 
on  twenty-four  committees,  while  the  430 
have  been  on  only  one,  at  an  average,  each. 
The  facts  which  had  been  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  committee  showed  that  while 
presbyteries  for  a  series  of  years  are  unrepre- 
sented on  any  committee,  even  on  that  of  the 
Mission  Board,  one  single  minister,  in  one 
presbytery,  has  more  labour  imposed  on  him 
by  the  Synod  than  is  given  to  whole  presby- 
teries,— as,  for  example,  one  member  of  the 
Edinburgh  Presbytery  is  found  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  forty-six  committees  in  eight  years, 
while  seventeen  ministere  in  the  Kirkcaldy 
Presbytery  are  only  in  three,  a  proportion  of 
one  to  250  ;  and  that  a  few  ministers  are  bur- 
dened with  duties  of  the  most  diverse  charac- 
ter in  consequence  of  being  members  of  six  or 
seven  committees  in  one  year.  A  certain 
restriction  in  ^e  number  of  committed  to 
which  a  minister  may  be  appointed  at  one 
time  would  tend  to  (Ufhise  the  membership 
over  the  Church,  without  in  the  least  impair- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  committees.  WhsAl 
is  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  committee  is, 
that,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  no  minister 
shall  be  appointed  to  more  than  three  stand- 
ing conmiittees  in  one  year.  Where  special 
reasons  exist  for  his  appointment  to  more 
than  three,  these  to  be  stated  to  the  Synod, 
and  leave  obtained  for  the  appointment ;  and 
the  Synod  Clerk  to  have  a  tabular  register  of 
all  the  appointmente  to  committees,  arranged 
under  the  presbyteries  and  members'  names, 
so  as  to  indicate,  at  a  glance,  what  presbyteries 
are  represented,  and  the  number  of  committees 
of  which  each  minister  is  a  member.  This  to 
be  presented  to  the  committee  for  their  guid- 
ance on  the  appointment  of  new  members. 

After  a  lengthened  discussion  it  was  agreed 
that  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  be 
adopted. 

TrnSTERAJXT  AND  OPEN  AIR  PBEACHINO.  « 

Mr  Macoill  read  an  extract  from  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  Home  Branch  of  the  Mission 
Board,  representing  that  it  was  desirable  that 
power  be  granted  to  the  Home  Committee  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  presbyteries, 
with  the  view  of  using  means  for  conducting, 
by  itinerancy  and  open  air  preaching,  such 
evangelisation  as  is  called  for  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  multitudes  in  our  towns  and  rural 
districts,  who  are  meanwhile  alienated  from 
all  the  ordinances  of  the  Grospel.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  details  upon 
the  subject,  as  the  motion  recommended  itself 
to  every  member  of  Synod.  In  Glasgow,  last 
year,  there  had  been  between  seventy  and 
eighty  sermons  preached  in  the  open  air,  which 
were  attended  by  between  2000  and  3000  per- 
sons.   The  scheme  had  originated  with  mem- 
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bers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch;  but 
it  was  found  expedient  that  ministers  of  all 
denominations  should  be  asked  to  co-operate, 
and  these,  he  was  glad  to  say,  at  once  agreed, 
and  the  work  had  been  carried  on  most  suc- 
cessfully. By  carrying  out  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  motion,  good  would  result 

Mr  J.  B.  Johnston,  Glasgow,  wished  to 
know  whether  the  Board  had  not  already  all 
Ihe  powers  that  were  necessary  to  the  scheme 
proposed. 

Dr  SoMERViLLE  replied,  that  they  had  no 
power  to  institute  a  new  mission  in  any  district 
of  the  Church,  but  only  to  allocate  money  in 
answer  to  requests  of  presbyteries.  The  new 
powers  desired  by  the  Board  were,  that  they 
might  be  authorised  to  initiate  efforts  of  this 
kind  by  opening  up  correspondence  with 
presbyteries,  asking  for  information  as  to  where 
such  evangelistic  efforts  might  be  entered  on 
within  their  bounds. 

After  some  further  explanations,  the  follow- 
ing minute  was  adopted : — "  The  Home  Mis- 
sion Committee  requested  that  authority  be 
granted  them  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  presbyteries,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing cases  of  destitution  in  regard  to  the  Gos- 
pel which  may  exist,  and  to  prepare,  and, 
with  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  presby- 
teries, to  prosecute,  should  such  be  deemed 
necessary  or  advisable,  a  scheme  of  evangelis- 
tic effort  in  the  way  of  itinerancy ;  it  being 
understood  that  economy  be  consulted  in  any 
arrangements  that  may  be  adopted." 

CONGREGATION  OF  INNERLEVEN. 

A  petition  was  read  from  the  congregation 
of  Innerleven,  craving  a  review  of  the  Synod's 
decision,  refusing  a  supplement  of  stipend  to 
their  minister. 

Mr  NicoL,  the  minister  of  the  congrega- 
tion, stated,  that  all  the  stipend  his  congrega- 
tion was  able  to  give  was  only  L.70,  and  he 
was  sure  if  the  Committee  for  the  Belief  of 
poor  congregations  had  known  the  facts  of 
the  case  when  it  was  before  them  in  commit- 
tee, they  never  would  have  refused  the  appeal. 
He  was,  however,  aware  that  the  facts  had 
not  been  fully  stated  to  them,  and  had  he 
himself  been  on  the  committee,  he  would  have 
voted  that  no  sum  be  allowed  by  the  Board. 
There  were  reasons  why  they  ought  not  to 
allow  that  congregation  to  be  dispersed,  and 
these  were — first,  that  the  population  ojf  the 
district  amounts  to  about  2000,  and  these  per- 
sons are  a  very  rude  class,  many  of  whom  at- 
tend no  stated  place  of  worship.  A  second 
reason  was,  that  they  have  no  Dissenting 
church  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Dr  Brown  considered  it  rather  out  of  place 
for  Mr  Nicol  to  bring  up  the  case  at  such  a 
time,  when  the  whole  of  its  merits  might  have 
been  discussed  last  year,  when  all  the  facts 
were  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  committee, 
but  he,  for  one,  was  unable  to  charge  his  me- 
mory with  the  particulars.  He  had  also  to 
complain  of  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Nicol  or  the  commissioners  not  objecting  to 
the  repoi-t  when  it  was  laid  upon  the  table  last 
year,  when  it  could  have  been  very  easily 
amended. 


Mr  Skinner,  Blackbom,  said  hethougk 
case  as  stated  should  be  at  once  looked 
and  moved—"  That  this  case  be  reieD 
the  Home  Mission  Board  to  inquire  Inta 

Mr  Bell,  Newcastle,  objected  to  tk 
tion,  preferring  that  Mr  Nichol  withdn 
application  to  the  Synod,  and  at  once  i 
to  the  Committee  for  the  Better  Suppo 
the  Gospel  Ministry.** 

After  a  brief  discussion,  the  motion  j 
posed^by  Mr  Skinner  was  adopted. 

overture  on  intemperakce. 

An  overture  was  read  from  the  Pregbj 
of  Glasgow  pointing  out  the  evils  of  ii 
perance,  as  being  the  main  source  of  a 
and  one  of  the  chief  barriers  to  ena 
efforts  to  reclaim  the  outcast  of  the  pq 
tion,  and  praying  the  Synod  to  deva 
carry  into  operation  sucbi  scriptural  mei 
they  might  see  fit  for  the  piirpose  of  am 
the  evil  deplored,  and  promoting  the  n 
of  religion  throughout  the  land. 

Mr  Blyth,  Glasgow,  in  supportinjg 
overture,  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  is 
perance  the  home  missionary  oper&doi 
the  Church  would  liave  been  twofold  j 
successful  than  they  had  hitherto  be^u. 
foreign  missions,  also,  he  contended,  M 
as  the  Church  at  large,  had  suffered  frol 
prevalence  of  intemperance,  and  te  i 
upon  the  Church  to  use  the  influence  1 
organisation  to  put  down  the  enemy  ^ 
souls  and  bodies  of  men.  He  6ugge« 
a  synodical  address  might  be  issued 
congregations  of  the  Church,  monthlj 
meetings  held,  and  delegates  appoint) ' 
seminate  information  on  the  subject) 
out  the  Church. 

Mr  Marshall,  Coupar- Angus,  irii 
curing  the  efforts  of  temperance  it 
deprecated  the  bringing  up  of  oveil 
subjects  upon  which  they  were  all 
without  offering  any  practical  sugrt 
before  the  Court.  Presbyteries  raigUr 
send  up  overtures  deploring  the  evils 
European  war  or  of  American  skv^ 
general  terms,  as  such  sm  overture  as  t 
the  table.  He  suggested  that  the  a 
should  be  referred  to  the  Home  Mlsaoal 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  being  consiitfl 
them  in  connection  with  the  ennA 
efforts  which  they  had  obtained  autli« 
commence  in  in  the  country. 

Dr  Brown,  Dalkeith,  begged  the 
not,  on  the  mere  ground  of  the  general 
of  the  overture  totally  to  ignore  the  t^ 
and  thus  lay  themselves  open  to  refecn.a 
other  quarters,,  which  would  be  vi'^ 
and,  he  believed,  to  a  great  extent  aDJiA 

Professor  Harper,  with  the  view  of  i^ 
the  matter  into  tangible  form,  pro{«^ 
series  of  resolutions  to  the  effect--(l)* 
the  Synod  deplored  the  evils,  domestics^ 
and  evangelical,  caused  by  the  prcvaloi 
intemperance  in  the  land.  (2)  CuM  \ 
kirk-sessions  to  show  due  fidelity  in  ^^'^ 
over  members  of  the  Church,  who,bTii'^"4 
tion  or  other  causes,  were  peculiarily  exf>< 
to  temptation  from  this  evil.  (3j  ^ 
mended  ministers  of  the  Church  on  saii:<  i^ 
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tee  monih  of  December  next,  to  draw 
Rtion  of  congregationB  specially  to  the 
of  intemperance.  (4)  That,  without 
kting  any  judgment  on  the  question 
llence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  the 
Bimestly  desired,  and  cordially  re- 
b,  the  success  of  every  benevolent 
id  well  devised  public  measure  de- 
ll arrest  and  abolish  the  intemperance 
lountry;  and  (5),  That  a  committee 
it  appointed  to  prepare  and  circulate 
fUsa  on  the  subject  throughout  the 
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>r  Eadee  seconded  the  adoption  of 
Motions  with  all  his  heart    Consider- 
i  amount  of  crime  and  degradation 
tone  under  Mr  Blyth's  notice  in  the 
I  the  result  of  intemperance,  he  was 
pised  that  Mr  Blyth  had  urged  the 
10  warmly  on  the  Synod — he  rather 
id  that   he   had    not   spoken  more 
^    In  all  their  spheres   of   labour, 
fin  city  or  country,  it  was  impossible 
Berate  the  evils  which  resulted  from 
lance.    He  wished  the  associations, 
fere  dealing  specially  with  the  evil,  all 
itnd  hoped  that  the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
leh  he  believed  had  been  beneficial  to 
in  its  operation,  would  not  be 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  it 
Church  as  a  Church  to  make  a 
led  stand  against  this  evil.    He 
ijoiced  in  the  resolutions,  and  the 
rmade  upon  the  ministers  of  the 
a  special  occasion  to  speak  pub- 
stinctly  on.  the  subject     It  would 
thing  to  see  aU  the  pulpits  of  the 
ive  a  unanimous  testunony  against 
'hose  folds  were  so  numerous  and 
were  so  tremendous, 
hall,  Coupar- Angus,  and  several 
ibers  of  Synod,  expressed  their  cor- 
ticurrence  in.  the  resolutions,  which 
lien  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  to 
im  into  effect,  the  following  committee 
pointed: — Drs  Harper,  Eadie,  Brown; 
Blyth,  F.  Muir,  W.  Marehall,  Alex- 
Thomson  (Peebles),  Ministers;  with 
P.  Hamilton  and  George  Pye,  Elders. 
per,  Cotwener, 

8UB-TBEASURER*S  SALARY. 

rerture  was  read  from  Dr  Bobson  and 
Bod— -delayed  at  last  meeting  of  Synod 
sing  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  Bev. 
Crawford,  Sub-Treasurer  of  Synod. 
«od  was  heard  in  support  of  the  over- 
^ter  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  to 
a  committee  of  elders  conversant  with 
I  to  inquire  fully  into  the  respective 
'f  the  Treasurer  and  Sub-Treasurer, 
ort  to  next  meeting  of  Synod.  Ap- 
for  this  purpose,  Messrs  W.  Turner, 
Jrson,  T.  J.  Dunn,  R.  Millan,  J.  Hen- 
T.  Wallace,  R.  Paterson,  J.  Thin,  and 
lyth.    Mr  Paterson,  Convener. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PREACHERS. 

RpCE,  Clerk  of  the  Committee  for  the 
ition  of  Preachers,  reported  that 
James   Copland,   John   Wilson,   J. 


S.  Kay,   T.   B.    Steele,   David!  Hay,  J.  G. 
Scott,  James  M'Caul,  W.  R.  Murray,  Thomas 
Dods,  W.  Whitfield,  and  D.  M*Kay,  licensed 
by  the  Presby  terv  of  Edinburgh ;  John  McNeill, 
James  Brown,  W.  Barras,  James  Berry,  M. 
M*Kenzie,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow ;  W. 
Shaw,  D.  Malloch,  A.  Chirk,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Paisley  and  Greenock ;  A.  G.  Fleming, 
D.  Cameron,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton ; 
James  M^Kerrow,  John  Bannatyne,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Lancashire;  J.  F.  M'Swaine, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling;  David  Mar- 
shall, by  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee ;  George 
Johnston,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries ;  W. 
Davidson,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline; 
and  W.  Fraser,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Buchan, 
had  been  placed  on  the  Roll  of  Probationers. 
That  the  following  were  also  placed  on  the 
Roll  of  Probationers: — Mr  John  Clerk,  ac- 
cording to  deed  of  Synod  in  his  case ;  Rev.  D. 
Paterson,  by  recommendation  of  Presbytery 
of  Berwick ;  Rev.  George  Barlas,  by  recom- 
mendation of  the  Presbytery  of  Cupar ;  with 
Messrs  Robert  Knox  and  Thomas  Bruce,  who 
had  been  off  the  roll,  within  the  limits  which 
the  Synodical  regulations  prescribe.     That 
Messrs  Alexander  Aikman,  Alexander  Clark, 
David  Hay,  J.  P.  Alexander,  Robert  Ander- 
son, John  M'Luckie,  Thomas  M*Ewan,  Wil- 
liam Salmond,    John    Hinshelwood,  James 
Henry,  Thomas  Campbell,  John  Clark,  Henry 
Angus,  Hugh  L.  Niven,  Hugh  Walhice,  John 
M'Nab,  John  Squair,  Robert  S.    Paterson, 
William  Lauder,  George  Black,  George  Bar- 
clay, P.  C.  Duncanson,  and  James  M*01eish, 
have  been  taken  from  the  roll  in  consequence 
of  having  accepted  calls  from  congregations ; 
as  also  Mr  WiUiamson  Shoolbred,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  accepted  as  a  missionary  to 
India.   That  the  following  were  removed  from 
the  roll  at    their  own  request: — Mr    John 
M'Kie,  on  removing  to  America ;  Mr  Thomas 
Downie,  on  removing  to  Nova  Scotia ;  and  Mr 
Daniel  Gorrie,  on  engaging  in  another  sphere 
of  labour.     That  the  number  of  probationers 
at  present  on  the  roll  is  79,  having  fluctuated 
in  the  course  of  the  year  between  66  and  that 
number;  that  all  the  demands  from  vacant 
congregations  had  been  met,  and  all  the  de- 
mands for  supply  to  ministers'  pulpits,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  peculiar  cases. 
A  petition  from  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Kininmont, 
formerly  of  theM'Kenzie  Street  Congregation, 
Melbourne,  Australia,  recjuesting  the  Synod 
to  receive  him  as  an  ordained  licentiate,  that 
he  may  again  preach  the  gospel  in  connection 
with  this  Church,  was  read,  with  certificate  of 
his  character  and  standing  from  the  United 
Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Melbourne.    After 
reasoning,  the  Synod  agreed  to  receive  Mr 
Kininmont  as  an  ordained  licentiate,  and  to 
place  his  name  on  the  Roll  of  Probationers. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  place  the  Rev.  James 
Lindsay,  formerly  of  Kilmarnock,  on  the  Roll 
of  Probationers,  in  terms  of  his  request.     It 
was  moved  and  agreed  to  remit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Distribution  of  Preachers,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Complaints,  to  prepare  a 
regulation  for  adjusting  the  fee  to  preachers 
in  special  cases,  and  report  to  next  meeting. 
Mr  Ronald,  Convener. 
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Meisre  Bonald,  Beckett,  and  Brace,  were 
re-appointed  as  the  Committee  on  the  Distri- 
bution of  Preachers  for  the  enauiiig  year— Mr 
BonaM,  Clerk. 

COMPLAINTS  ANENT  PROBATI0NKE8*  APPOdT- 
MENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Complaints  respecting 
Api>ointment8  reported  that  it  had  not  been 
necessary  to  convene  the  committee  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year.  The  Synod  re- 
appointed the  committee  as  follows  :—J)rs 
Smart  and  George  Johnston,  Messrs  David 
M'Ewan  and  Thomas  Finlayson,  Ministers; 
with  Messrs  John  Millar  and  John  Boyd, 
Eiders.    Mr  Finlayson,  Convener. 

BEQUBST  or  THE  LATE  DR  BEATTIB. 

Dr  John  MTarlane,  as  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  late  Hev.  Dr  A.  0.  Beattie  of  Glasgow, 
communicated  to  the  Svnod  an  excerpt  from 
the  trust-settlement  of  himself  and  wife,  by 
which  they  directed  the  residue  of  their  estate 
to  be  made  over  to  this  Synod  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  bursaries  in  any  of  the  univer- 
sities— said  bursaries  not  exceeding  L.20  each 
—for  assisting  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies,  youn^  men  having  in  view  the  work 
of  the  holy  ministry;  the  sons  of  ministers  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  have  the 
preference.  •  The  settlement  farther  provides, 
that,  in  order  to  carry  the  bequest  into  effect, 
this  Synod  should  be  authorised  and  instructed 
to  nominate  and  appoint  "the  said  Drs  Mar- 
farlane  and  Eadie,  the  Moderator  and  ex- 
Moderator,  two  of  the  Theological  Professors, 
and  three  members  of  the  Synod  of  the  said 
Church,  and  the  successor  of  me,  the  said  Dr 
Beattie ;  whom  failing,  the  Moderator,  the  ex- 
Moderator,  the  two  Theological  Professors, 
and  three  members  of  said  Synod,  and  the 
successors  of  the  said  Drs  Macfarlane  and 
Eadie,  and  of  me,  the  said  Dr  Beattie,  as  a 
committee  for  the  management  of  the  said 
bequest ;  whom  all  failing,  a  committee  to  be 
selected  by  the  said  Synod  out  of  their  own 
number — which   Svnod  shall  settle  and  fix 
from  time  to  time  the  chairman  or  convener, 
and  quorum  of  said  committee;  and  which 
committee  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
management  of  the  said  trust  f  imds  and  estate, 
and  shall  always  be  the  patrons  of  said  bur- 
saries."   Dr  Macfarlane  farUier  stated,  that 
the  trustees  were  not  yet  in  a  position  to  spe- 
cify the  amount  which  woula  fall  under  the 
above  bequest,  as  this  is  dependent  on  the  saJe 
of  heritable  property  not  yet  effected. 

The  Synod  received  this  communication  as 
to  Dr  Beattie's  bequest  With  great  satisfaction, 
regarding  it  as  one  which  promises  to  be  of 
important  service  to  the  Church,  and  as  a  per- 
manent memorial  of  the  interest  felt  in  its 
welfare  by  one  who,  for  half  a  century,  was 
an  able  minister  in  the  connection,  and  a 
highly  useful  and  esteemed  member  of  this 
Court 

The  clerks  were  directed  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  settlement,  and  to  append  to  the 
minutes  such  excerpts  therefrom  as  relate  to 
this  matter ;  and,  in  terms  of  the  direction  of 


said  deed,  the  Synod  did,  and  hereby  i 
point  the  Bev.  Drs  John  Macfarlane  a' 
Eadie,    Dr  Beattie*s    tnwtees— Dr  L 
Campbeltown,  Moderator,  Dr  Peddle  dl 
buigh,  ex-Moderator— Dr   Harper  i 
Lindsay  of  Glasgow,  two  of  the  ProiL 
Theology— Dr  Jamen,  Glasgow,  MrF| 
Paisley,  and  Mr  James  Peddie,  W.SJ 
Mr  Middleton,  successor  of  Dr  Beattie,  I 
committee  for  the  management  of  theb(' 
in  terms  of  the  settlement    Dr  Mac* 
Convener ;  any  five  to  be  a  quorum. 

8CBOLABSHIP  SCHKMB. 

Mr  B.  8.  SooTT,  Manchester,  in  abd 
the  convener,  Dr  Robertson,  read  th  J 
of  the  Comnnttee  on  8cholai8hip»--l 
that  68  had  competed  last  year,  to  29  of 
scholarships  had  been  awarded,  beinl 
more  tiian  had  been  awarded  in  the  f 
mediately  preceding ;  that  all  the  ^ 
holding  scholarships  had  distinguishdj 
selves  highly  in  their  respective  dassj 
that  the  committee  felt  called  upouj 
effective  assistance  from  the  Church  o 
of  this,  one  of  the  most  nseful  of  its  si 
The  Synod  received  the  report,  i 
thanks  to  the  committee  for  their  (ij 
and  re-appointed  the  oommittee  as  fo| 
The  Profeesoro  of  Thoology--(1.)  I 
son,  W.  Bmcs,  Dr  Taylor,  H.  CalJ 
W.  McLaren,  Mtmslere;  J.  B.  Kidsk" 
(2.)  D.  Young,  Glasgow,  A.  Mt^ 
Johnston,  B.  Cameron,    W.  B. 
Mintiters ;  J.  H.  Young,  Glasgow,  J 
G.  C.  Hutton,  R.  S.  Scott,  Dr  Fnl 
Aikman,  A.  M'Leod,  Ministers;  Wl 
Edinburgh,  Elder.     (4.)  Dr  Newlf 
Marshall,  G.  Jeffrey,  W.  Pringle,M 
mond ;  J.  Morton,  Greenock,  Elda.^ 
bertson,  Convener. 

TIME  for  HEABINO  FOREIGN  DQ 

An  overtsre  from  the  Presbyterj 
gow  proposed  to  alter  the  rules  fori 
ment  at  evening  sedemnts  of  Synf 
combine  the  reports   and   address^ 
Committee  on  Continental  Churche^ 
Wednesday    evening     Mission 
The  Synod  agreed  to  delay  the  1 
sideration  of  the  overture  till  nextj 
and,  in  Uie  meantime,  to  appoint  thef 
committee  to  consider  what  measoT 
be  adopted  for  expediting  the  tranj 
Synodical  business,  and  to  repoH 
meeting  of  Synod : — The  Home  anil 
Secretaries  and  the  Treasurer,  Dr  TN 
A.  Thomson,  G.  Robson,  J.  CoopeiB 
bertson,  W.  Marshall,  A.  M*Leod,  1»  " 
and  H.  Benton ;  with  Mr  Bobert  1""^ 
Mr  A.  BobertBon,  Convener. 

REGULATIONS  ANENT  SETTLEMETr  Of 
MINISTERS. 

Dr  Tatlor,  Convener  of  a  Commita 
Begulations  anent  InductionB,  CsUn  i 
Translations,  read  draft  of  AlteratioDc*' 
Form  of  Process  which  the  Committed ' 
suggested,  and  a  digest  of  the  retoriLsT* 
they  had  received  from  presbyten©^ 
altenUions  suggested.     It  was  tff«^^ 
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the  report  He  on  the  table,  to  be  taken  np  at 
next  meeting*,  and  the  committee  was  re> 
appointed  as  foUows,  with  instmotions  to 
receive  and  consider  any  reports  which  may 
be  forwarded  to  them  by  presbyteries  on  the 
alterations  which  they  have  suggested : — Drs 
Taylor  and  Brown,  Messrs  Beckett,  J.  S. 
Taylor,  A.  Bobertson,  B.  Q«mmell,  D.  Thomas, 
Joseph  Hay  (Arbroath),  Ministers;  with  Messrs 
J.  Anderson,  J.  Peddie,  and  T.  J.  Dnnn, 
£lden.    Dr  Taylor,  Convener, 

PSALMODY  COMMITTEE. 

Mr  Rekkie,  Dalkeith,  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  improrement  in  Psalmody.  It 
states,  that  several  teachers  had  been  engaged, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  committee, 
in  teaching  classes  for  the  improvement  of 
peahnody  in  various  districts  oi  the  Synod. 
These  classes,  it  was  mentioned,  did  not  in« 
Tolve  any  expense  to  ithe  Synod,  certain 
friends  of  the  cause  having  become  responsible 
for  any  expense  which  might  be  incurred  in 
them.  The  Synod  received  and  adopted  the 
report,  tendered  thanks  to  the  convener  and 
committee,  and  re-appointed  the  committee 
asfollows:— J.  Bennie,  W.  B.  Bobertson,  P. 
M'Dowall,  D.  Kerr,  J.  B.  Johnston,  A.  Hen- 
derson, James  Ker,  James  Young,  and  Wm. 
Hosseli,  Ministers ;  with  A.  Plenderleith  and 
B.  Millan,  Elders,    Mr  Bennie,  Cowoener. 

APPEAL  FROM  ARBROATH  PRESBYTERY. 

A  protest  and  appeal  by  Archibald  Lindsay 
and  George  Brown,  against  a  deed  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  affirming  a  judgment 
of  said  presbytery  in  a  case  of  reference  from 
the  Session  of  Erskine  Ohurofa,  Arbroath,  to 
the  effect  that,  in  the  election  of  a  precentor, 
the  congregational  meeting  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  election,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  meeting 
for  a  purely  ecclesiastical,  not  a  secular  object 
—at  which,  according  to  the  Forms  of  Pro- 
cedore  in  this  Church,  the  minister  of  the 
congregation  ought  to  preside.  Belative  do- 
cuments were  also  read,  and  the  parties  heard 
at  full  length,  and  removed.  After  reasoning, 
it  was  moved  and  agreed  to  dismiss  the  pro- 
test and  appeal,  and  affirm  the  judgment  of  the 
presbytery ;  and  the  Synod  decided  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Synod  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  which 
was  delayed  at  the  third  sederunt  After  rea- 
soning, it  was  moved  and  agreed  to  increase 
the  Home  Committee  for  the  present  year  by 
the  addition  of  four  members  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Better  Support  of  the  Gospel 
Ministry,  viz.,— Bev.  J.  B.  Johnston  and  Wm. 
Macdonald,  Messrs  William  Turner  and  James 
Alexander,  and  instructed  the  committee  thus 
augmented  to  act  on  the  existing  rules  framed 
for  both  committees,  and  be  prepared  by.  next 
meeting  with  a  digest  of  regulations  ac«om- 
modated  to  the  transference  to  be  then  carried 
out. 

COLLBCTnOH  FOB  BETTER  SUPPORT  OF 

MIKIdTBRS. 

The  annual  collection  fov  th6  Better  Sup- 


port of  the  Gospel  Ministry  was  appointed  to 
be  made  in  the  month  of  February  1860.  The 
Synod  recommended  the  object  to  the  libera- 
lity of  the  Church,  and  authorised  the  adoption 
of  means  lor  obta,ining  individual  subscrip- 
tions in  furtherance  of  the  object. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ROYAL  PROCLAMATIONS  OP 
FAfilS. 

Mr  HuTTOK,  Paisley,  Convener  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Boyal  Proclamations  of  NatioBal 
Fasts,  gave  an  interim  report,  when  the  Synod 
re-appointed  the  Committee  as  follows: — G. 
C.  Hutton,  W.  Bamage,  Dr  A.  Tbomson,  J. 
Fdmond,  G.  Jeffrey,  and  J.  Syinington, 
Ministers ;  with  J.  Millar  and  J.  H.  Young, 
Elders,    Mr  Hutton,  Convener. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  STUDENTS  OF  THEOLOGY  AS 
PREACHERS. 

A  memorial  was  read  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Stirling  respecting  the  unnecessary  employ- 
ment of  students  of  theology  as  preachers. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Synod  express  strong  disapprobation  of  the 
employment  of  students  instenui  of  probationers, 
unless  such  employment  accord  with  the  De- 
claration of  Synod  in  1849,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  students  of  theology  in  pulpit  minis- 
trations shall  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of 
necessity,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  or 
convenience ;  renew  the  injunction  of  Synod 
in  1853,  to  all  ministers  who  employ  unlicensed 
parties  in  pulpit  ministrations,  to  report  each 
case,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
to  next  meeting  of  their  respective  presby- 
teries; and  to  all  students  who  preach  in 
vacant  congregations,  to  report  each  case  to 
the  first  meeting  of  the  presbytery  of  the 
bounds ;  and  now  direct  presbyteries  to  make 
inquiry,  at  least  once  a  year,  whether  the  en- 
actments of  Synod  on  this  subject  have  been 
observed  by  all  ministers,  and,  in  case  of 
vacancies,  by  all  sessions  within  their  respec- 
tive bounds. 

CHANGES  IN  COMPOSITION  OF  PKBBBYTERIES. 

Pietitions  were  read  from  the  Presbyteries 
of  Elgin  and  Inverness,  craving  the  Synod  to 
unite  them  into  one,  under  the  designation  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Elgin  and  Inverness.  The 
Synod  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petitions,  and 
appointed  the  Presbyteries  of  Elgin  and  Inver- 
ness to  hold  their  first  ordinary  meeting  at 
Forres,  on  14th  June.  Bev.  John  Pringle, 
Moderator. 

On  petition  from  the  minister  and  elders  of 
Lochgeily,  the  Synod  disjoined  the  session 
and  congregation  of  Lochgeily  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Kirkcaldy,  and  annexed  them  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Dunfermline. 

CASES  DELAYED. 

The  following  causes  were  delayed  till  next 
meetingof  Synod : — (1.)  Overture  by  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  proposing  to  expunge  from 
Forms  of  Process  last  sentence  of  foot-note  on 
page  60,  relating  to  election  of  elders.  (2.) 
Overture  by  Bev.  William  Thomson  and 
others,  members  of  Presbyteiy  of  Edinburgh, 
proposing  to  print  si  cheap  copy  of  certain 
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parts  of  Forms  of  Process,  for  guidance  of 
congregations.  (3.)  Eeport  of  a  committee  on 
overture  for  appointment  of  a  board  to  unite 
with  presbyteries  in  conducting  examinations 
of  students  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall. 
(4.)  Overture  by  Presbytery  of  Kelso  anent 
custody  of  presbytery  records. 

moderator's  closing  address. 
The  business  of  the  Svnod  having  been 
brought  to  a  close  at  two  o  clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  14th  May,  the  Moderator  de- 
livered a  brief  address.  He  had  entered  on 
the  duties  of  the  chair  with  many  doubts  and 
misgivings,  remembering  how  limited  his  ex- 
perience of  Church  courts  was,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  many  brethren  around  him ;  but 
the  kind  support  he  had  received  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  had  made  his 
office  easy  and  pleasant  He  congratulated 
the  brethren  on  the  progress  of  the  Church, 
as  displayed  especially  in  the  increasing  liber- 
ality of  the  contributions  for  missionary  objects 
and  in  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
movement  for  the  liquidation  of  Church  debt 
Progress  was  a  law  of  life,  and  when  a  Church 


is  not  advancing,  it  must  be  retrogmdin^ 
the  proceedings  of  tiie  week  it  had  been  di 
shown  that  the  churches  of  the  Synod 
throughout  the  past  year,  been  addra 
themselves  actively  and  zealously  to  the  j 
work  committed  to  them  by  the  Divine  Ma 
The  substantial  harmony  which  had  previ 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Synod,  notwithsum 
the  differences  of  opinion  inseparable  froa 
discussion  of  such  a  variety  of  questions  li 
many  independent  minds,  was  a  proof  thi 
brethren  were  at  one  in  the  great  aim  oft 
labours,  and  respected  each  other's  judgm 
even  when  they  did  not  attain  to  a  ix^ 
curr^ice  of  view.  He  trusted  that  mini 
and  elders  would  return  to  their 
spheres  of  usefulness  animated  with 
strength  from  the  conferences  in  which 
had  taken  part,  and  would  devote  theins 
more  earnestly  and  prayerfully  than  ev 
the  various  branches  of  the  work  restiaj 
every  Christian  Church. 

After  prayer  and  the  pronouncing  of 
benediction,  the  Moderator  dismissed 
Synod,  to  meet  again  on  the  Monday  aft< 
second  Sabbath  of  May  I860. 
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Annandale.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Moffat  on  the  2l8t  ult. — the  Rev.  James 
C.  Meiklejohn,  moderator  »ro  tern.  Mr 
McMillan,  Convener  of  the  Debt  Liquida- 
tion and  Mission  Committees,  submitted 
reports,  showing  that  nearly  L.100  had 
been  collected  for  debt  extinction  by  eight 
congregations,  and  that  the  missionary 
liberality  of  the  presbytery  had  been 
steadily  increasing.  Mr  McMillan  received 
the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  for  his  valu- 
able services.  Mr  Thomas  Dobbie,  student 
of  the  second  year,  gave  an  exercise,  with 
additions,  and  passed  examinations,  which 
were  unanimously  approved  of.  He  was 
encouraged  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and 
recommended  for  admission  to  the  ensuing 
session  of  the  Divinity  Hall.  Read  a  letter 
from  the  Home  Mission  Secretary,  "re- 
specting the  employment  of  measures  for 
home  evangelisation  by  open  air  and  iti- 
nerant preaching."  The  presbytery,  con- 
sidering the  matter  of  great  importance, 
agreed  that  the  letter  lie  on  the  table  till 
next  meeting.  Mr  Mann  of  Wamphray 
having  been  under  affliction  for  sometime, 
the  presbytery  agreed  that  his  pulpit  be 
supplied.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is 
to  be  held  at  Langholm,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  September. 

Berwick. — This  presbytery  met  on  26th 
April — Rev.  William  Ritchie  of  Dunse, 
moderator  pro  tern,  A  communication 
was  read  from  the  Rev.  William  Ritchie, 
sen.,  resigning  his  charge  of  Chapel  Street 
congregation,  Berwick,  on  account  of  the 


state  of  his  health.    It  was  agreed  M 
resignation  should  lie  on  the  tabled^ 
meeting,  and  that  intimation  of  it  be 
to  the  congregation,  that  they  ma/ 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard  at  thi  ' 
ing.    A  letter  was  re^  from  Mr ' 
apologising  for  unavoidable  absent 
the  presbytery  appointed  next  mei 
the  9th  of  May.— This  presbytery 
Monday,  May  9,  in  the  Synod  pi 
Edinburgh — the  Rev.  William  Bin 
Dunse,  moderator  pro  tern.    Mr  M' 
delivered  all  his  trials  for  ordination, 
were  sustained,  and  his  ordination  ap] 
ed  to  take  place  in  Berwick,  on  Ti 
the  3 1st  of  May:  Mr  Harrowertopi 
Mr  Ritchie  of  Dunse  to  ordain ;  and 
William  Porteous  to  address  the  coi 
gation.    A  communication  was  read 
Chapel  Street  congregation,  expressingj 
gret  that  the  state  of  their  pastor's  hf 
rendered  the  resignation  of  his  charge 
cessary,  and  agreeing,  in  the  circumstsni 
to  offer  no  opposition  to  its  being  received 
the  presbytery.    The  presbytery,  therefoi 
loosed  Mr  Ritchie  from  his  pastoral  chi^ 
of  Chapel  Street  congregation,  and  agrt 
to  certify  that  he  leaves  in  full  miuisteii 
standing. 

Dunfermline. — ^This  presbyteiy  laet  i 
the  26th  of  April— the  Rev.  Mr  Flemij 
moderator.  A  letter  was  read  from  J 
Peter  C.  Duncanson  declining  accepMm 
of  the  call  to  him  from  the  congregation  | 
Chalmers  Street,  which  was  conseqnenj 
set  aside,  with  an  expression  of  sjnil^ 


lil^ 
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on  the  part  of  the  presbyteij  with  the  con- 
gregation nnder  this  disappointment.  Ar- 
rangements  were  made  for  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Sapper  to  them  on  the 
last  Sabbath  of  Jane.  Dr  Johnston  read, 
and  laid  on  the  table,  a  paper  containing 
some  proposed  alterations  on  the  statis- 
tical schedule  annually  sent  to  congrega- 
tions. The  presbytery  having  carefully 
considered  these,  cordially  approved  of 
them,  and  appointed  the  paper  to  be  sent 
to  the  convener  of  the  Synod's  Committee 
on  Statistics.  Dr  M*Michael,  convener  of 
the  presbytery's  committee  on  missions, 
statistics,  etc.,  reported  the  missionary  con- 
tribntions  by  the  congregations  of  the  pres- 
bytery for  last  year,  showing  the  united 
amount  of  these  to  have  been  L.504,  10s. 
3d.  On  inquiry  whether  the  annual  col- 
lection for  the  Better  Support  of  the  Gospel 
Ministry  had  recently  been  made  by  those 
coDgregations  which  had  not  previously 
made  it,  it  appeared  that  it  had  either  been 
made,  or  was  about  to  be  so,  by  most  of 
them.  Dr  Johnston  having  stated  to  the 
meeting,  that  her  Majesty  had  issued  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  her  loving  subjects 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  offer  up  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  the  success  He 
had  been  pleased  to  grant  to  her  Majesty's 
forces  and  other  servants,  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  mutiny  and  revolt  in  India,  and 
restoring  peace  to  that  department  of  the 
empire,  and  the  presbytery,  satisfied  with 
and  approving  of  the  terms  in  which  her 
Majesty's  pleasure  was  expressed  in  the 
matter,  agreed  to  comply  with  the  exhor- 
tation. Messrs  Patrick  and  Robertson  gave 
each  a  discourse  on  the  texts  assigned 
them,  which  were  sustained. — This  pres- 
bytery met  again  on  the  7th  of  June,  when 
the  Rev.  Mr  Hussell  was  appointed  moder- 
ator. The  Rev.  Mr  Reid,  Lochgelly,  who, 
with  his  session  and  congregation,  had  been 
•disjoined  by  the  Synod  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Kirkcaldy  in  order  to  their  being 
joined  to  this  presbytery,  being  present, 
was  cordially  received,  and  his  name,  with 
that  of  his  presbytery  elder,  was  inserted 
in  the  presbytery  roll.  A  moderation  was 
granted  to  the  congregation  of  Chalmers 
Street,  to  take  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday  the  23d  curt.,  the  fastday  in  the 
town,  the  Rev.  Mr  Fleming  to  preach  and 
preside.  Read  a  communication  from  the 
Secretary  on  Home  Missions,  in  reference 
to  evangelistic  efforts  by  out-door  preach- 
ing, or  other  suitable  means,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  neglect  the  ordinary  dispen- 
sation of  ordinances,  and  having  considered 
the  subject,  the  presbytery  agreed  in  ap- 
pointing the  ministers  in  Dunfermline, 
with  their  presbytery  elders,  a  committee, 
the  moderator  convener,  to  look  at  the 
matter  in  its  various  bearings,  to  suggest 


such  modes  of  operation  as  may  seem  to 
be  expedient,  to  report  to  next  meeting, 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  each  minister 
should  avail  himself  of  such  opportunities 
as  may  occur  within  his  bounds  for  pro- 
moting the  object  in  view.  Discourses 
Even  by  the  students,  Messrs  Howieson, 
aw,  and  Robertson,  were  approved  and 
sustained.  Mr  William  Cuthil,  student  in 
philosophy,  was  recommended  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Young  to  be  taken  on  trial  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  subjects  for 
examination  at  next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery, on  the  5th  of  July,  were  prescribed 
to  him,  and  examinators  appointed.  The 
annual  examination  of  the  other  students, 
by  written  questions  and  answers,  to  take 
place  at  that  meeting  in  presence  of  the 
presb^ery. 

Edinburgh. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  7th 
June — Rev.  Dr  Brown,  moderator.  Sup- 
ply was  appointed  to  the  pulpits  of  Dunbar 
and  Musselburgh  (Mill  Hill),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  indisposition  of 
Mr  Jack  and  Mr  Sclanders.  A  temporary 
grant  of  aid  to  the  church  at  Aberlady  was 
recommended  to  the  Mission  Board.  Mr 
Johnston,  West  Linton,  reported  on  the 
state  of  Mossbank  congregation,  and  re- 
commended that  the  minister  to  be  settled 
there  should  receive  not  less  than  L.lOO 
and  a  manse. 

FaUcirk,— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
7th  June — the  Rev.  John  M.  Lambie  was 
chosen  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  Messrs  Hugh  Stevenson,  Thomas 
French,  James  Hay,  and  Ephraim  Smith, 
students  of  divinity,  were  examined  sever- 
ally on  Theology,  Biblical  Literature,  and 
Church  History ;  their  examinations  were 
sustained.  Messrs  French  and  Hay  gave 
each  an  exercise,  with  additions,  which 
were  approved.  The  presbytery  appointed 
deputies  to  visit  each  of  the  congregations 
within  the  bounds,  and  give  addresses  on 
religion  in  the  family  and  in  the  house  of 
God.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  home  evangelisation 
by  open  air  and  itinerant  preaching,  and 
to-report  at  next  meeting.  The  presbytery 
ordered  2000  copies  of  congregational  sta- 
tistics to  be  printed,  for  distribution  among 
the  families  in  their  bounds.  Next  meet- 
ing, 26th  July. 

Glasgow, — ^This  presbyteiy  met  on  14th 
June — Rev.  Professor  Eadie,  moderator. 
The  moderator  reported  his  proceedings  in 
moderating  in  a  call  at  Newton  Meams. 
The  call,  which  had  been  given  unani- 
mously, in  favour  of  Mr  David  Cameron, 
probationer,  was  laid  on  the  table,  signed 
by  119  members,  with  a  paper  of  adherence 
signed  by  29  members,  and  a  paper  of  con- 
currence signed  by  42  ordinary  hearers. 
Mr  John  Boyd,  commissioner  from  Newton 
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Meams,  itated  that  the  income  to  be  giY«n 
to  the  joang  minister,  in  case  of  his  accept- 
ing the  call,  would  be  considerably  aug- 
mented above  what  was  promised  when 
applicationVas  made  to  the  presbytery  for 
a    moderation.     The   presbytery    unani- 
mously sustained  and  concurred  in  the 
call,  and  appointed  the  usual  steps  to  be 
taken  with  a  yiew  to  the  settlement  of  Mr 
Cameron.    The  following  students  were 
nominated  for  examination  as  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall: — R. 
Gibson,  from  Partick,  East  Congregation ; 
Fergus   Ferguson,    from    Sydney    Place 
church,  Glasgow ;  George  Copland  and  R. 
A.  Gk>wan,  from  St  Vincent  Street  church ; 
James  Ronald,    from  Cambridge    Street 
church  ;  Hugh  M*Farlane  and  John  Bur- 
ley,  from  London  Road  church ;  W.  Sawers 
and    George    Duthie,    from    Wellington 
Street  diurch;    Chaiies  Naismith,  from 
Milngayie;    and    Robert   Carslaw,    from 
Eaglesham.   A  petition  was  presented  from 
the  congregation  of  Dnntocher  (Old  Kil- 
patrick),  craving  the  moderation  of  a  call. 
Dr  Taylor  having  objected  to  the  granting 
of  this  petition,  till  it  should  be  ascertained 
whether  steps  might  not  be  taken  for  the 
junction  of  the  Dnntocher  congregation 
with  that  of  Craigs,  in  its  immediate'neigh- 
bourhood,  a  committee  waa  appointed  to 
retire  with  the  commissioners  and  confer 
with  them  as  to  the  practicability  of  such 
a  junction.     The  committee  having  re- 
turned after  this  conference,  reported  that 
they  had  no  recommendation  to  ofier  in 
the  case.    The  presbytery  then  agreed  to 
grant  the  moderation  as  craved,  and  ap- 
pointed it  to  take  place  on  30th  June ;  Mr 
Edmond  to  preside.    The  attention  of  the 
presbytery  was  directed  by  Mr  Edmond  to 
the  plying  of  steam  boats  on  the  Lord'* 
day,  and  specially  to  the  fact,  that  a  steamer 
has  recently  been  advertised  to  start  from 
Glasgow  on  a  pleasure  excursion  at  half- 
past  four  every  Sabbath  afternoon,  as  if  to 
hold  out  an  inducement  to  persons  who, 
though  unwilling  to  devote  the  whole  Sab- 
bath to  pleasure-seeking,  might  have  less 
scruple  to  compromise  the  question  by 
giving  part  of  the  day  to  public  worsnip 
and  the  remainder  to  worldly  pleasure. 
The   presbytery  agreed  unanimously   to 
warn  their  people   emphatically  against 
this  snare,  and  to  urge  them,  while  keep- 
ing themselves  aloof  from  participation  in 
the  evil,  by  every  proper  means  in  their 
power  to  discountenance  the  same.     A 
copy  of  this  minute  was  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  all  the  ministers  in  the  bounds,  to  be 
read  from  their  pulpits.    Mr  Burgess  gave 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  pre8byter3r'8 
missionary  committee,  which  aetailed  the 
operations  of  the  committee  in  various 
churches  and  stations  receiving  aid  from 


the  Synod.  The  committee  receiyedila 
for  their  diligence,  and  were  re-appei( 
.Mr  Burgess,  convener.     On  the  motk 
Dr  M^Farlane,  the  presbytery  corf 
recommended    to    the    liberality  of 
churches,  the  case  of  the  congregatia 
Portree,  Isle  of  Skye,  presently  eiijs 
in  the  erection  of  a  church.    Mr  M' 
gave  notice  that  he  would  "  call  attentl 
at  the  meeting  in  October,  to  a  practti 
late  very  repeatedly  resorted  to  withmi 
bounds  of  this  presbytery,  of  prepri 
secretly  and  irregularly,  on  the  very  en 
the  meeting  of  Synod,  memorials  or  oi 
representations,  intended  to  inflaencei 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  lil 
to  interfere  with  the  fair  settlemeotof  |i 
lie  questions." 

^omt/foTi.— This  presbytery  net  oh  J 
May— Rev.  M.  R.  Batiersby,  modal 

Sro  tern.    Messrs  Andrew  Alston,  J* 
(artin,   and  William   Martin,  stnda 
delivered  discourses  which  were  snstaii 
Along  with  Messrs  James  AIUsod,  J< 
Gilmour,  and  Gavin  Martin,  students,! 
were  examined  in  Theology,  Biblical  0 
cism,  and  Church  History.    Messrs  i 
Gilmour  and  €ravin  Martin,  were  ^ 
amined  in  Natural  Philosophy;  ui 
presbytery,  finding  that  these  stadeaH 
delivered  the  various  discourses,  ani 
formed  the  respective  exercises  pre* 
to  them  since  last  session,  instrocte 
clerk  to  certify  them  to  the  Divini» 
Messrs  Brown,  Wilson,   and  La^ 
with  the  elder  from  each  of  their  ri| 
gations,  were  appointed  a  standis;! 
mittee  on  Missions  for  the  present  jM 
Mr  Brown,  convener.     Mr  Leys  *« 
pointed  moderator  for  the  next  sLxnn^ 
ixwiorA:.— This  presbytery  met  ob 
31st  May—Rev.  John  Jamieson,  mtA 
tor.     Mr  P.  C.  Duncanson,  preackr, 
present,  and  delivered  all  his  triib 
ordination,  which  were  cordially  snstfl 
and  his  oinlination  was  appointed  tol 

Slace  at  West  Calder  on  the  22d  of  fl 
Ir  Dunlop,  Biggar,  to  preside,  m 
and  address  the  minister ;  Mr  Ronw 
Whitburn,  to  preach ;  and  Mr  Weir,  CrI 
fords,  to  address  the  congregation,  si 
B.  Fender,  student  in  divinity?  gareis 
remainder  of  his  exercises,  and  m  ^ 
fied  to  attend  next  session  of  the  W 
Mr  John  Brown,  student  in  philc^ 
was  nominated  for  examination  on  I 
usual  branches  in  order  to  his  enterini' 
the  study  of  divinity.  Next  meetijl 
presbvtery  was  appointed  to  be  helfli 
Tuesday  26th  July. 

Lancashire, — This  presbytery  i^ 
Liverpool  on  3l8t  May— Rev.  John TmJ 
son,  Birkenhead,  moderator.  Mr  Tow 
reported  that  the  station  at  Ep«"* 
Che^ire^  hadbeenrop^ied  on  IstMaf* 
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supply  of  sennon  had  been  r^alarlj 
ioued  with  encouraging  success.  The 
bytery  instructed  the  clerk  to  convey 
r  Crichton  their  deep  sympathy  with 
in  his  recent  severe  bereavement,  and 
'  earnest  hope  that,  in  this  domestic 
he  may  largely  experience  the  con- 
ions  of  the  Gospel.  The  cledc  reported 
the  overture  of  the  presbytery  with 
ence  to  the  state  of  the  denomination 
ondon  had  been  favourably  received 
le  Synod,  and  that  a  Synodical  com- 
!e  had  been  appointed  to  co-operate 
the  Presbytery  of  London  in  seeking 
ixtension  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
nh  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  agreed 
as  several  of  the  congregations  within 
•oands  were  engaged  in  special  efforts 
le  erection  of  bnildings,  or  the  removal 
•bt,  the  presbytery  should  not  appoint 
Dmittee  in  connection  with  the  Synods 
for  the  liquidation  of  burdensome 
bat  remit  that  plan  to  the  favourable 
deration  of  individuals  and  congrega- 
.  The  search  for  the  trust-deeds  of 
iroperty  of  the  congregation  of  Bam- 
bleof  Man,  having  been  unsuccessful, 
II  agreed  to  request  Mr  Charters  of 
Qutle  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
feparation  of  a  new  deed.  Next 
BBgwas  appointed  to  be  held  at  Sutton 
^oesday,  6th  September. 
tneastle.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
^il^  on  Ist  June,  for  the  ordination 
liliam  Lauder  to  the  pastoral  charge 
B  new  congregation  there.  Not  hav- 
et  obtained  a  chapel  of  their  own,  the 
legation  met  in  the  Baptist  Chapel, 
1,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Bev. 
Hiitehead,  was  lent  for  the  day.  The 
:es  were  conducted  by  the  Bevs.  Mr 
ond,  who  preached  the  introductory 
an ;  Mr  Pringle,  who  presided  in  the 
uttion;  Mr  Morria,  who  gave  the 
[8  to  Mr  Lauder ;  and  Mr  Brown, 
addressed  fehe  congregation.  —  The 
ary  meeting  was  held  in  the  usual 
on  June  7,  when  Mr  Gilbert  Robert- 
iceived  license  as  a  preacher  of  the 
d  Presbyterian  Church.  Next  meet- 
:>  be  hdd  in  Newcastle  on  the  22d 
when  Mr  Joseph  Corbet  is  appointed 
e  in  discourses  on  subjects  previously 
led  to  him.  On  the  same  day,  at  2 
the  presbytery  is  to  meet  at  Walker 
le  ordination  of  Mr  George  Black: 
Kev.  Thomas  Campbell  to  preach ; 
[orris  to  preside  in  the  ordination; 
oung  to  gLTe-the  charge  to  Mr  Black ; 
Sir  William  Stewart  to  address  the 
^tion. 

idty  and  Crreenock.-^Thi9  court  met 
reenock  on  the  7th  June — ^Rev.  J. 
in,  moderator.  Mr  Giffen,  student  of 
i  year,  read  an  exercise,  which  was 


approved.  Mr  James  Brown,  of  Glasgow, 
intimated  his  acceptance  of  the  call  to  St 
James  Street,  Paisley  ;  his  discourses  are 
to  be  delivered  at  next  meeting.  The 
commissioners  from  the  congregation  read 
a  communication,  by  which  they  agree  to 
make  the  stipend  of  Mr  Brown  L.200  a- 
year  instead  of  L.  170,  as  formerly  agreed. 
Bev.  William  Sprot,  of  Alexandria,  de- 
clined to  accept  the  call  to  Kilmalcolm. 
The  attention  of  the  presbytery  having 
been  called  to  the  preaching  station  at 
Kim,  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  remind 
the  parties  there  that  the  relationship  be- 
twixt the  station  and  the  presbytery  re- 
quires that  the  presbytery's  sanction  should 
be  obtained  for  whatsoever  arrangements 
are  entered  into  for  dispensation  of  ordi- 
nances. Next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Pais- 
ley on  3d  Tuesday  of  July. 

Perth. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  19  th 
of  April — ^Rev.  D.  Young,  moderator.  Mr 
Lamb,  convener  of  the  Committee  on  Sta- 
tistics, reported  that  the  schedules  had  been 
filled  up  and  returned  from  almost  all  the 
congregations,  and  that  in  some  cases  the 
answers  were  partially  defective.  The 
clerk  was  instructed  to  communicate  with 
those  who  have  not  sent  returns,  and  also 
with  those  who  have  left  some  of  the  ques- 
tions unanswered.  The  report  regarding 
the  new  scheme  for  supporting  the  Synod's 
General  Fund  was  received,  and  ordered 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Synod.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  illness  of  *Mr  Millar,  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  supply  the  pulpit  of 
Methven  each  alternate  Sabbath  until  the 
next  ordinary  meeting  of  presbytery.  Mr 
A.  Millar  and  Mr  Lamb,  students  of  theo- 
logy, delivered  discourses  which  were  cor- 
dially sustained.  The  next  meeting  of 
presbytery  is  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  2d  Sabbath  of  June. 


CALL  MODERATED. 

Aucktermuchti/,  East  Congregation, — Mr 
J.  H.  Scott,  called  2Sd  May. 


ORDIVATIOITS. 

Berwick^  Chapel  Street, —  Mr  James 
M'Leish,  ordained  Slst  May— Mr  nar- 
rower, Eyemouth,  Mr  Bitchie,  Dunse,  and 
Mr  Porteous,  Spittal,  oflSciating. 

Dttntcore.— Mr  George  Barclay,  ordained 
Slst  May — Mr  Clark,  Urr,  Mr  Crawford 
and  Dr  Simpson,  Sanquhar,  officiating. 

OBITUABT. 

DiBD,  at  his  brother^s  house,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Manse,  Blairlogie,  Stirling- 
shire, on  the  21  fit  June,  the  Bev.  John 
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McLaren,  minister  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  City  Road,  Glasgow, 
in  the  5th  year  of  his  ministry. 

THE  LATE  BEY.  DATID  HAT,  LABOO. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  this 
young  minister,  which  occurred  at  St  An- 
drews (not  at  Perth,  as  stated  in  the  Ma- 
gazine  for  last  month),  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  April,  after  a  brief  illness,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  eighth 
month  of  his  ministry.  Mr  Hay  was  bom 
and  educated  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  w!»s 
a  diligent  and  successful  student.  He 
taught  for  sometime  in  an  Academy  at  In- 
verness, and  was  licensed  by  the  presby- 
tery of  the  bounds.  His  first  appointments 
were  to  Johnshaven,  Ceres,  and  Largo. 
Having  received  an  unanimous  call  from 
the  congregation  at  Largo,  he  was  ordained 
there  on  the  10th  of  August  1858.  During 
the  week  succeeding  his  ordination  he 
caught  a  severe  cold,  which  hung  about 
him  all  winter,  and  was  aggravated  by  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  rain  while  travelling  to 
preach  for  a  neighbouring  minister.  His 
friends  strongly  urged  him  to  take  the  rest 
necessary  for  recovery,  but  his  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  nature  kept  him  at  his  work, 
hoping  that,  as  the  weather  became  warmer, 
he  would  get  better ;  but,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  communion  in  March,  he  was  unable, 
through  weakness,  to  continue  the  service. 
Medical  assistance  was  called  next  day,  and 
all  that  skill  and  attention  could  do  was 
done ;  but  he  gradually  sunk,  and,  fully  con- 
scious of  what  was  awaiting  him,  he  was  re- 
moved to  St  Andrews  a  few  days  previous  to 
his  death.  Mr  Hay  was  the  only  child  of 
his  parents.  His  mother  died  while  he  was 
in  early  childhood  ;  his  father  and  grand- 
father are  yet  alive,  left  to  mourn,  amid 
increasing  infirmity  and  delicate  health, 
the  loss  of  him  who  was  their  pride,  and 
hope,  and  joy, — the  last  of  their  race,  cut 
off  long  ere  the  midtime  of  his  days. 
Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  Largo  con- 
gregation, who,  after  many  vicissitudes,  are 
again  bereaved  of  one  to  whom  they  were 
devotedly  attached,  and  who  gave  great 
promise  of  future  eminence.  His  pulpit 
prelections,  which  were  carefully  prepared 
and  highly  elaborated,  were  delivered  with 
much  animation,  great  fluency,  and  won- 
derful energy,  and,  withal,  a  natural  pro- 
priety and  gracefulness  of  gesture,  mark- 
ing him  "  as  to  the  manner  bom,"  which 
facinated  his  audience,  and  made  him  a 
favourite  wherever  he  preached. 

We  could  not  permit  the  grave  to  close 
over  him  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
metoory  of  one  we  intimately  knew  and 
greatly  esteemed.  As  long  as  memory 
lasts  we  shall  not  forget  the  amiable  youth, 


with  his  fragile  form,  his  pale  intei 
face,  his  gentle  manners,  and  bis 
ways,  his  unaffected  piety,  and  earnesti 
tion  to  his  Master's  cause ;  who  int( 
us  when  a  boy,  and  secured  our 
and  affection  in  his  riper  years.   Lit 
the  writer  of  these  lines  think,  when 
ing  David  Hay  preach  on  the  Sabl 
his  introduction  at  Largo,  that  so  y( 
life  would  be  quenched  so  soon,  and  & 
nection  so  auspiciously  begun  so  abn 
terminated.  R 


L06IEALM0ND — CELEBRATION    OF 
TEAB8*  MINISTRY  OF  REV.  MB  TOCXt 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Young  of  Log 
mond  having  entered  on  the  sixtieth 
of  his  ministry  in  April  last,  a  meetinj 
held  on  the  8th  of  June,  in  the  chuit 
Logical  mond,  to  celebrate  the  intere 
event.  Besides  the  members  of  the 
gregation,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
trict,  there  was  a  considerable  nambi 
strangers  present  from  different  ^ 
Among  these  were  Rev.  Dr  ye^i 
Perth ;  Rev.  Messrs  Lamb,  Errol ;  Can 
Perth;  Davidson,  Edinburgh;  Tl 
Newburgh  ;  Maxwell  of  the  Free  ( 
and  Milroy  and  M'Gregor  of  the 
lished  Church  ;  and  Mr  James  Peddii 
missionary,  Edinburgh. 

The  congregation  presented  an 
to  their  minister,  congratulating 
the  length  of  time  during  which 
been  spared  to  live  among  them, 
suringhim  of  their  continued  affecta 
regard.  After  expressing  their  h^ 
preciation  of  his  labours  among  then 
in  public  and  private,  and  referring 
visitations  at  the  death-beds  of  their' 
and  grandfathers,  and  his  having  btp 
almost  the  whole  of  the  congregatioi, 
concluded  by  assuring  him  of  their 
growing  delight  in  his  ministration!^ 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  might  I( 
spared  to  go  in  and  out  among  them. 

The  address  was  followed  bythepn 
tation  of  several  pieces  of  silver  plate,' 
the  congregation  to  Mr  Young,  as  a  ma 
rial  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  miniftrr. 

Mr  Young  made  a  feeling  reply,  in  »fci 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  survived  alii 
belonged  to  the  membership  of  the  o 
gregation  when  he  was  ordained,  save  S 
who  were  now  quite  infirm ;  that  he  I 
seen  all  the  pulpits  of  the  presbyteirfii 
tied,  some  of  them  three  times :  thit 
believed  he  was  the  oldest  minister 
Scotland  who  was  doing  all  the  dots! 
the  pastoral  office ;  and  he  concloded 
saying,  "  It  is  very  kin4  in  you  to  wisii 
preservation  of  my  life  ;  but  neither } 
nor  I  can  conceal  from  ourselves  thitfll 
day  is  far  spent  and  the  ni^t  is  at  hiK 
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rigour  I  possess,  at  my  age,  makes  gone  by,  I  ministered  in  holy  things,  and  be 

i  great  wonder  to  many,  and  to  myself,  delighted  to  welcome  you  into  that  happy 

the  doing  of  the  Lord,  and  is  marvel-  land,  *  where  death-divided  friends  at  last 

in  mine  eyes.    If  He  is  pleased  to  shall  meet  to  part  no  more.' " 

me  alive  and  active  a  little  longer.  The  meeting  was  then  addressed  on  in- 

sh  to  spend  it  in  His  service;  and,  teresting  and  important  subjects  by  several 

I  He  has  no  more  work  for  me  here,  I  of  the  ministers  and  others  present,  and 
He  will  say  to  me,  ^  come  up  hither,'  separated,    after   being    apparently  both 

I I  shall  rejoin  many  to  whom,  in  years  gratified  and  profited. 


PROSPECTS  OF  ITALY. 

ominous  wordB  of  the  French  Emperor  on  New  Year's  Day,  in  reference  to 
elations  with  Austria,  were  the  shadow  that  coming  events  cast  before  them. 
)leon  had  then  made  up  his  mind  to  assist  Sardinia  in  expeUing  the  Austrians 
Italy.  For  a  time  popular  feeling  opposed  his  intentions,  and  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  prevailing  against  them  ;  but,  at  length,  war  has  come  to  be  waged, 
with  increasing  success  to  the  French  arms.  The  Austrians,  defeated  again 
again  with  great  slaughter,  are  faUing  back  on  their  famous  quadrangle  of 
«ses,  prepared  there  to  stand  at  bay  and  resist  to  the  last.  Their  position  is 
Bg,  yet  critical.  Their  enemies  are  flushed  with  success,  while  they  are  dis- 
todby  failure;  and  while  a  new  and  improved  species  of  siege  artillery  is  to  be 
rted  against  their  strongholds,  they  are  likely  to  be  assailed  in  the  rear  by 
M  landed  from  French  war-ships  in  the  Adriatic.  But  what  then  ?  Should 
cis  Joseph  be  humbled,  will  Italy  only  exchange  one  master  for  another  no  less 
■e?  We  hope  not.  The  recent  address  of  Napoleon  to  the  Italian  nation  war- 
\  the  expectation  that  he  will  study  their  interests  ;  and,  although  not  over- 
ng  the  Popedom,  wiU  liberalise  its  institutions.  We  believe  that  the  stabiHty 
is  throne  depends  on  his  pursuing  a  generous,  unselfish  policy  towards  the 
m  peninsula.  Our  hope  oi  this  issue  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  accession 
le  Palmerston  Government,  and,  above  aU,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Foreign 
by  Lord  John  RusseU.  With  aU  his  faults.  Lord  John  is  a  great  man,  and 
?lio  feels  that  he  has  now  a  fine  opportunity  of  increasing  and  consoHdating 
reatness  by  assisting  to  elevate  Italy  in  the  scale  of  nations.  We  therefore  do 
*  happy  results  from  the  present  conflict,  but  not  that  everything  will  at  once 
at  the  aspect  we  could  wish.  The  Pope  wiU  still  be  permitted  for  a  time  to 
his  tiara,  and  perhaps  even  Bomba's  successor  may  be  suffered  to  drag  out  an 
nous  reign.  The  people  of  Italy,  too,  must  have  time  to  recover  from  their 
idation,  and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  new  liberty.  Be  it  so.  Things 
listening  to  a  brighter  day — ^to  a  brighter  day  for  Italy,  and  therefore,  we  would 
or  France ;  and  then,  who  shall  foretell  the  consequences  that  must  foUow  to 
)e,  and  the  world  at  large  ? 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

re  glad  to  find  that  the  attention  of  the  country  is  being  drawn  to  this  subject. 
me  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the  devising 
xecuting  of  measures  that  are  Ukely  to  expose,  and  defeat  the  policy  of  Lord 
jy.  We  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  advert  to  it ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
lay  before  our  readers  part  of  a  minute  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting,  held 
i9,  comprising  many  gentlemen  long  connected  with  India,  and  the  officers  of 
nef  missionary  societies — ^the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  chair : — 
ord  Stanley,  Her  Majesty's  Minister  for  India,*  having  lately  sent  out  an  '  Edu- 
lal  Dispatch,'  dated  7th  April  1859,  suggesting  a  retrogressive  poHcy  in  respect 
mts-in-aid,  and  reiterating  the  ban  upon  the  Bible  in  all  Government  schools, 
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the  attentiou  of  the  Christian  public  is  earnestly  directed  to  the  same.  Thedbp 
calls  for  information  upon  various  educational  questions  ;  but  in  respect  of  the 
hibition  of  the  Bible  in  Government  schools,  Ixyrd  Stanley  will  not  wait  for  ii 
mation  from  India.  Notwithstanding  the  authoritative  opinion  of  Sir  John  I 
rence,  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  that  voluntary  Bible  classes  na 
safely  introduced,  even  in  the  lately  disturbed  districts,  and  the  concurring  opii 
of  many  other  eminent  Indian  officers,  the  dispatch  prejudges  the  question,  and 
clares  explicitly  : — *  The  free  resort  of  pupils  of  all  classes  to  Government  sch 
even  at  times  when  unusual  alarm  has  been  felt  in  the  minds  of  the  natkes, 
sufficient  proof  of  the  confidence  which  is  felt  in  the  promises  of  Government 
no  interference  with  religious  belief  will  be  allowed  in  their  schools,  and  this  c 
dence  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  yery  reluctant  to  disturb  by  any  ch 
of  system  which  might  give  occasion  to  misapprehension.  They  are  unable,  tli 
fore,  to  sanction  any  modification  of  the  rule  of  strict  religious  neutrality  a«  it 
hitherto  been  enforced  in  the  Government  schools;  and  it  accordingly  ren 
that,  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  kept  in  the  library,  and  being  open  to  aJl  who 
wish  to  study  them,  and  the  teachers  being  at  liberty  to  afford  instruction  m 
planations  regarding  them  to  all  who  may  voluntarily  seek  it,  the  course  of 
m  all  the  Grovemment  institutions  be,  as  heretofore,  confined  to  secular  subji 
The  paragraph  assumes  that  the  free  resort  of  pupils  to  Government  schools,  a 
from  a  confidence  that  there  will  be  no  interference  with  their  religious  be 
whereas  they  resort  as  freely  to  missionary  schools,  and  in  more  than  one  Goi 
ment  college  the  pupils  have  themselves  a^Led  for  instruction  in  the  Bible ; 
over,  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  Mr  Halliday,  has  borne  public 
mony  to  the  fact,  that  the  natives  have  not  the  confidence,  so  assumed^  k 

present  system  of  Government  education.     The  dispatch  grounds  the  pro 

the  Bible  upon  a  profession  of  *  strict  neutrality.'  An  attempt  is  made  tofij 
interpretation  upon  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  proclamation,  when  asgnmu 
direct  government  of  India :  yet  that  proclamation  alt(^ether  avoido  the  vagi 
mischievous  term  'neutrality;'  and  the  whole  of  the  dispatch  now  under 
sideration  is  itself  a  flagrant  breach  of  neutrality,  inasmuch  as  there  can 
education  in  science,  or  in  the  literature  of  Europe,  as  already  shown,  wWl 
not  undermine  the  religion  of  the  natives.  This  meeting,  therefore,  regardingi 
hibition  of  the  Bible  as  a  great  affront  put  upon  the  word  of  that  God  to  wli 
nation  has  so  lately  offered  its  humble  thanksgiving  for  preserving  India  to 
Britain  ;  regarding  also  that  book  as  the  only  standard  of  Inoral  rectitude,  a 
source  of  those  Christian  principles  upon  which  Her  Majesty's  GovermneDtis 
conducted, — claim  the  removal  of  the  interdict  upon  the  Bible  as  an  act  of 
toward  the  natives  of  India,  no  less  than  as  the  discharge  of  a  national  dutyti 
God.  A  motion  will  be,  therefore,  submitted  to  Parliament,  at  the  earhest 
possible  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  to  the  effect : — That  it  is  right  a 
pedient  to  remove  the  authoritative  exclusion  of  the  Word  of  Grod  from  the 
of  education  in  Government  schools  in  India,  so  that  none  who  may  be  so  di^ 
be  interdicted  from  the  hearing  or  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 

*'  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  determined  to  ccmtinue  this  interdict, 
mains  that  the  nation,  as  in  other  great  questions  of  moral  and  religious  prim 
make  its  voice  heard  in  the  supreme  Legislature  of  the  country,  and  so  this  1m 
tion  of  the  Bible  wiU  become,  under  God's  blessing,  a  national  act  of  Cluis 
homage  and  duty. 

^^  All  classes  of  society  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  great  nation  anditefi 
dependencies  are,  therefore,  earnestly  invited  to  send  up  petitions  immediate 
the  charge  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament,  and  to  accompany  such  pel 
with  letters,  calling  their  attention  to  the  subject." 


Printed  by  William  Gibb,  of  41,  York  Place,  at  th^B  Prmtiag  Office  of  Muma^ 
GiBB,  North-East  Thistle  Street  Lane,  and  PuUished  by  Wti^LiAM  OlifhaH,' 
Buccleuch  Place,  at  Ms  Shop,  7,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  of 
1859. 
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ELIJAH  AT  HOREB. 

The  weakness  of  fallen  human  nature  is  exemplified  by  the  most  magnani- 
mous as  well  as  by  the  meanest  of  the  species.  There  are  characters  in 
history  who  stand  out  above  the  common  level,  distinguished  by  the  noblest 
and  loftiest  virtues, — men  whose  names  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
high  moral  daring,  and  on  w^hose  tombstones  we  could  all  agree  to  inscribe 
the  words  pronounced  over  the  renowned  leader  of  our  Scottish  Reformation, 
"  Here  lies  the  man  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man."  And  yet,  if  we 
knew  their  lives  more  ftiUy,  we  might  discover  that  even  these  have  not 
wholly  escaped  the  reproach  of  human  nature,  and  that  acts  and  instances 
have  occurred  with  them  clearly  betraying  the  weakness  which  is  common 
to  us  all. 

Where,  for  example,  is  an  instance  of  fearless  intrepidity  more  illustrious 
than  that  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite  1  His  very  first  appearance  on  the  arena 
of  pubhc  affairs  showed  at  once  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  When  the 
Court  of  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  had  fallen  away  from  the  service  of 
the  true  God ;  when  the  fires  of  idolatrous  altars  were  gleaming,  in  all 
directions,  throughout  the  land ;  when  the  wicked  Jezebel,  the  patroness  of 
Baal  worship,  was  controlling  without  check  the  concerns  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, and,  by  the  terror  of  her  name,  was  overawing  all  ordinary  valour  for 
the  truth  of  God — ^then  it  was  that  Elijah  the  Tishbite  suddenly,  and  with- 
out warning  or  introduction,  like  a  cannon  ball  shot  into  the  midst  of  a 
sleeping  camp,  presented  himself  before  Ahab  with  the  Divine  threatening, 
"As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these 
years  but  according  to  My  word."  This  bold  proceeding  he  followed  up  by 
other  steps  equally  courageous.  "Go,  tell  thy  lord.  Behold,  Elijah  is 
here,"  was  his  order  to  the  king's  chamberlain,  when  he  heard  that  Ahab 
had  his  scouts  aliroad  to  find  him,  that  they  might  bring  him  up  to  execu- 
tion. On  presenting  himself  at  this  time  in  the  royal  presence,  he  chal- 
lenged the  priests  of  Baal  to  a  trial  of  their  powers,  and,  with  scorching 
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ELIJAH  AT  HOBEB* 


mockery,  made  them  a  derision  to  the  many  thousands  of  Israel  assei 
to  witness  the  contest.     In  the  same  spirit  of  noble  scorn,  he  addri 
king  himself,  when,  foretelling  the  return  of  rain  after  the  long  drou[ 
warns  him  to  get  home  in  haste,  if  he  would  escape  the  desccDding  toi 

But  at  this  point  Elijah's  fortitude  reached  its  climax,  and  here  a 
begins.  Flushed,  apparently,  with  the  triumph  he  had  gained,  he  coi 
Jezreel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ring's  Court,  and  there  he  lean 
ilezebel,  so  far  from  bending  her  proud  spirit  for  terror  of  Elijah,  had  8! 
her  great  oath  that  she  would  have  his  life  (1  Kings  xix.  2).  This  sn 
reverse  takes  him  by  surprise.  As  if  his  mind  had  been  engrossed  so  i 
with  outward,  visible  success,  as  to  have  lost  its  firm  footing  on  that 
which  realises  the  unseen,  he  staggers  nearly  to  his  fall.  Like  Peter- 
other  of  those  bold  ones,  quailing  be&re  a  weak  maiden — so  Elijah  no 
his  fear  of  "  that  woman  Jezebel,"  forgetting  all  the  Divine  goodness 
had  delivered  him  from  former  danger,  resolves  to  seek  safety  in  f 
and,  not  reckoning  himself  secure  even  when  he  has  left  his  enemies  a 
journey  behind  him,  he  craves  that  the  Lord,  would  take  away  his  life 
3,  4).  Though  this  was  adding  petulance  to  cowardice,  the  Lord  doa 
abandon  him.  By  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Heaven,  he  has  & 
spread  for  him  in  the  wilderness  (ver.  5,  6) ;  and  when,  instead  of  f 
himself,  as  the  result  of  this  singular  mercy,  braced  anew  for  the  w 
had  fled,  he  is  still  bent  on  flight, — the  favour  of  God  still  pursue! 
After  forty  days,  he  reaches  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God ;  and  it  is  tiw 
Divine  expostulation  is  addressed  to  him,  "  What  doest  thou  here,  £f 

The  prophet  is  here  put  on  his  trial.     We  propose  to  look,  for 
further,  ^t  the  circumstances  of  hi^  case,  and  see  what  can  be  said  oil 
side. 

I.  It  may  be  pled,  in  Elijah's  defence,  that  he  had  come  to  li 
security  against  imminent  ganger. 

This,  substantially,  is  his  own  plea  (ver  10),  and  it  was  no  merci 
tion  of  terror  which  he  urged  so  strongly.  It  was  true,  beyond  a 
that  Jezebel  sought  his  life  ;  and,  as  Jezebel  ruled  Ahab,  and  Abab 
Israel,  there  wks  no  probability,  humanly  speaking,  that  Elijah 
escape.  Is  it  wrong,  then,  for  the  servants  of  God,  when  they  see 
in  their  way,  to  endeavour  to  avoid  it  ?  Is  there  not  authority  in  th 
mand,  "  Persecuted  in  one  city,  flee  to  another  1 "  Has  God  given  uslil 
by  His  guardian  providence,  preserved  our  life  amidst  innumerable 
perils ;  and  may  we  cast  it  away  with  our  eyes  open  f  Has  God  \ 
on  us  reason  and  discretion  ;  and  when  these  warn  us  of  danger,  ai 
to  a  way  of  escape,  is  their  counsel  to  be  neglected  I  This  would 
uiireasonable  and  irreligious.  "  No  maia  hateth  his  own  life,  but  I<hi 
and  cherisheth  it ;"  and  so  he  is  bound  to  do,  as  he  regards  the  Divioeprel 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  True,  the  Christian  is,  at  all  hazards,  to  clii 
duty,  and  leave  consequences  to  God.  But  here  the  question  is,  Wl 
duty  ?  And  may  it  not  be  duty  to  avoid  threatened  cidamity  ?  If*] 
life,  useful  in  one  place,  is  in  jeopardy  there,  while  it  may  be  as  nsfl 
anpther  place  where  it  would  not  be  in  jeopardy,  is  it  not  duty  to  fl«| 

The  answer  to  sych  reasoning  ia,  that  however  sound  in  general,  ili 
pertinent  here :  it  will  not  serve  Elijah  at  Horeb.  "  Persecuted  ii 
city,  fl^e  to  another,"  dpes  not  meet  Uie  case  of  a  man  who,  persecaU 
a  city,  Aees  to  a  desert.  If  you  remain  where  danger  is,  and  the  woi^ 
appy^end  happen  you  there,  you  are  likely  to  do  some  good  as  a  viH 
bearer  for  the  truth.     But  what  earthly  use  will  be  served  by  your 
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ing  and  dying  in  a  wilderness,  where  nobody  is  present  to  hear  your  testi- 
mony, and  when  the  last  that  is  heard  of  you  in  the  place  you  have  left  will 
be,  that,  a  trembling  coward,  you  fled  the  battle  and  perished  in  the 
flight?  This  would  be  worse  than  a  waste  of  suffering,  worse  than  a  cast- 
ing away  of  life.  It  would  be  an  injury  to  society,  and  a  weakening  of  the 
good  cause  which  you  ought  to  advance. 

And  El^ah's  case  was  even  worse  than  this.  An  error  of  judgment  is 
what  all  fallible  men  are  liable  to  commit ;  but  this  was,  further,  a  plain 
denial  of  the  faith.  Was  it  not  the  Lord's  work  which  Elijah  had  been  sent 
upon  ?  Had  not  Jehovah  attested  the  work  to  be  His  own,  by  sending  rain 
according  to  the  prophet's  word,  and  confounding  the  priests  of  Baal  in  his 
defence  ?  Why,  then,  should  £l\jah  fear  to  go  through  with  it  I  Could  he 
not  trust  God  to  interpose  Divine  power  again,  if  that  were  needed,  to  pro- 
tect or  deliver  him  in  following  out  a  Divine  command  ? 

Even  God's  chosen  servants  need  sometimes  to  be  reminded  that  His 
wisdom  and  His  faithfulness  are  great  realities,  which  it  is  both  their  duty 
and  their  interest  to  act  upon  in  the  practice  of  life.  Till  they  learn  this 
thoroughly,  they  can  have  no  true  safety,  no  solid  peace.  Look  at  Jacob, 
trusting  to  himself  that  he  is  wise,  and,  as  if  he  thought  God's  plan  defec- 
tive in  wisdom,  seeking  to  help  Him  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  purpose 
bj  fraud  and  cunning !  Forced  to  flee  like  a  criminal  from  his  father's 
bouse,  and  to  spend  long  years  an  exile  and  a  servant  in  a  strange  land, 
surely  Jacob  saw  his  error  at  last.  Look  at«Jonah,  escaping  from  duty  only 
toinvolvehimself  in  privation,  danger,  and  distress, — avoiding  Nineveh  only 
to  rush  into  difficulties  from  which  a  journey  to  Nineveh  was  a  gracious  de- 
liverance !  It  is  the  same  with  Elijah  now  :  for  his  trembling  desertion  of 
his  work,  he  is  rebuked  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and,  as  it  were,  receives 
warning  of  his  dismissal  from  his  honourable  post.  It  is  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  this  false  step  of  his,  he  is  directed  to  look  out  for  a  successor 
forthwith.  No  matter  how  great  the  danger  that  threatens,  God's  wisdom 
is  best ;  and  unquestioning  submission  to  it  is  our  highest  security,  our  only 
real  happiness. 

II.  In  behalf  of  Elijah's  flight  to  Horeb,  it  may  be  urged  that  he  had 
come  for  retirement  and  quiet  contemplation. 

The  news  of  Jezebel's  design  against  him  had  taken  the  prophet  by  sur-« 
prise :  his  faith  had  been  staggered,  his  plans  discomfited ;  and  he  required 
time  for  calm,  ooUected  thought,  to  understand  how  he  was  situated  and 
what  he  ought  to  do.  Is  it  not  right  and  prudent  that  a  man,  especially  a 
leader  among  men,  forecast  his  designs  and  look  well  to  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  his  acts  ?  Does  not  the  Church  often  suffer  damage  for  want 
of  more  retirement,  more  meditativeness,  more  of  profound,  continuous  study 
on  the  part  of  some  of  her  Elijahs,  her  stout  champions  and  admired 
guides  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  activity,  and  stir,  and  publicity  attend- 
ing the  great  religious  movements  of  our  age  were  balanced  by  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  studious,  meditative,  self-searching  piety  which  prevailed 
among  our  ancestors  ?  What,  then,  shall  we  say  against  Elijah — a  man 
so  much  in  the  public  eye,  and  of  such  a  bold,  eager,  almost  impetuous 
temper— if,  for  a  little,  he  seeks  to  put  a  bridle  on  his  impetuosity,  by  with- 
drawing to  the  calm  retreat  of  the  wilderness  of  Horeb  ? 

This  plea  is  as  easily  disposed  of  as  the  former.  Retirement  and  con- 
templation, like  many  other  good  things^  arc  desirable,  profitable,  and  ne- 
cessary, only  in  theiar  own  place  and  at  their  own  time.  They  are  needful 
and  ri^t  when  the  elaborate  forecasting  of  plans  is  needful  and  right ;  but 
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not  when  the  plans  are  settled ;  not  when  the  deliberation  required  for 
jecting  them  is  over ;  not,  especially,  when  they  have  been  determini 
us  and  prescribed  to  us  by  Divine  wisdom.  In  that  case,  quiet  medit 
instead  of  a  duty,  becomes  a  sin.  If  you  see  your  neighbour  drownii 
the  stream,  or  famishing  of  hunger,  and,  instead  of  helping  to  savel* 
begin  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of  suffocation  by  water,  or  on  the 
quences  of  inanition  to  the  human  frame,  your  deliberation  becomes  ii 
manity,  cruelty,  crime.  And  what  was  Elijah's  position  now?  Thm 
I^ael  led  away  by  idolatrous  priests,  and  daily  waxing  worse  and  wq 
and  here  was  EJijah,  who  had  been  sent  by  God  to  stem  the  torrei 
apostacy,  and  save  his  country  from  ruin.  The  facts  were  patent,  ani 
€Ourse  dear.  For  him  the  question  of  duty  was  settled  ;  and  to  leave 
duty  undone,  for  any  cause  whatever^-to  leave  it  for  the  purpose  of  sa 
ing  for  himself  a  period  of  quiet  and  repose  at  Horeb — ^was  clearly  j 
serting  of  his  post. 

The  grand  purpose  of  meditation  is  to  prepare  for  action.  The  man 
spends  among  his  books  every  hour  he  can  save  from  business,  is  ap 
plume  himself  on  his  superiority  to  the  common  herd  of  m^i,  and  may 
be  thought  by  others  to  belong  to  an  elevated  class.  The  Christian, 
devotes  his  Sabbaths,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  the  increasing  of  hisi 
mental  stores,  may  think  he  is  singularly  well  occupied.  Could  we 
to  such  persons  in  their  silent  chamber,  and  in  llie  midst  of  their  p 
volumes,  we  would  say.  What  doest  thou  here  1  Tl>e  plea  of  medili 
and  retirement  will  not  serve  you.  There  is  a  great  world  outside,  dm 
your  help.  Your  countrymen,  like  Elijah's,  are  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge  as  you  possess ;  and  are  running  mad  in  the  idolatry  of 
mon,  or  the  orgies  of  intemperance.  God  Himself  has  planned  an 
suited  to  their  case,  and  has  left  it  with  you  to  proclaim  and  apply  it  * 
•sit  you  musing  there  ?  Go  with  that  Divine  remedy  to  such  of  j^ 
fnends  as  may  still  be  needing  it ;  to  the  poor  and  outcast  at  yonr  i 
to  the  heathen  in  distant  lands.  Be  not  content  with  having  jcor 
minds  enlightened,  but  arise  and  shine  with  the  light  that  has  come, 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord  that  has  risen  upon  thee. 

m.  Still  another  plea  may  be  offered  for  Elijah  at  Horeb :  It 
argued  t^at  he  had  come  to  seek  communion  with  God. 

Ther«  is  a  wide  difference  between  this  case  of  desertion  from  proi 
duty,  and  the  case  of  Jonah,  alluded  to  under  a  previous  head.   Tin 
phet  of  Gath-hepher  fled  from  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  idc 
Tarshish,  where  the  God  of  Israel  was  not  known  ;  the  prophet  of 
flies  to  God  from  idolatrous  Israel,  which  had  now  renounced  Hiffi. 
sacred  mountain  where  He  had  often  been  manifested  to  His  people. 
which  still  bore  His  name.     Horeb,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  in 
midst  of  scenery  most  venerable  to  every  pious  Hebrew.     It  was  here  < 
revealed  Himself  to  Moses,  out  of  the  bush  burning  but  unconsumed. 
was  here,  in  a  cleft  of  one  of  those  rocks,  in  a  deep  ravine  of  oneoH 
tremendous  mountain  precipices,  Moses  stood,  when  the  Lord  mad* 
glory  to  pass  before  him.      It  was  from  the  top  of  Horeb,  the  chief  pa 
Sinai,  that  the  law  was  given,  in  the  midst  of  awful  tokens,  which  dea 
the  presence  of  Him  who  maketh  the  flaming  fires  his  ministers,  and  n< 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.    Shall  we  say,  then,  that  Elijah  is  whei-e  heofl 
not  to  be,  when  he  repairs  to  this  hallowed  ground^     With  his  heart^^ 
whelmed  and  in  perplexity,  whither  shall  he  6ee,  but  to  the  munitioD 
rocks,  in  company  with  his  God  1     And  where  shall  he  hope  to  find  ^" 
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if  not  where  God  has  been  pleased  so  often  before  to  meet  with  His 
people. 

Let  it  be  owned  here,  that  if  this  desire  for  communion  with  God  be  a 
fault,  it  is  not  one  of  very  deep  aggravation :  it  may  be  a  spot,  howbeit  it 
is  the  spot  of  God's  ishildren.  The  child,  no  doubt,  does  wrong  if  he  leaves 
appointed  duty  for  any  cause  whatever ;  but  surely  it  is  not  the  highest 
misdemeanour — it  is  not  the  part  of  an  enemy  or  a  slave — if  the  child, 
alarmed  by  unexpected  danger,  leave  his  appointed  post  to  rush  into  the 
arms  of  his  father,  and  seek  shelter  and  counsel  there.  In  such  a  case,  even 
if  the  father  blame,  he  will  not  disown  his  child. 

Admitting  this  palliation  of  Elijah's  error,  it  was  error  notwithstanding. 
If  he  desired  communion  with  God,  why  not  seek  it  without  abandoning 
duty  ?  Why  run  away  to  a  wilderness  for  communion  with  the  God  of 
Israel,  as  if  he  were  like  some  lying  vanity  of  the  heathen, ,  a  god  of  the 
mountain,  or  the  plain,  or  the  solitary  wild,  and  not  the  God  of  all  the 
earth  ?  Why  retire  to  lift  up  his  hands  in  prayer,  when  he  should  remain 
to  stretch  them  out  in  action  ?  Why  continue  crying  to  God,  when  the 
people  were  needing  that  he  should  speak  to  iJiem  ?  One  adniires  all  the 
more  the  heroic  Luther  in  his  forced  seclusion  in  the  Castle  of  Wartburgh, 
on  discovering  that  it  was  not  of  his  own  seeking,  but  contrived  for  him 
by  friends,  who  dared  not  let  him  into  their  secret,  lest  his  bold  spirit  should 
reject  their  prudent  counsels,  and  force  him  away  to  the  busy  cities  which 
were  craving  his  help.  "What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?"  "Wherefore 
cryest  thou  unto  me  ?     Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel."     » 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  Elijah's  fault,  in  this  instance,  is  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  among  us ;  yet  such  a  thing  is  supposable  as  praying  over- 
much, and  praying  to  the  neglect  of  active  duty.  They  were  not  all  bad 
men  who  retired  to  cloisters,  or  all  insincere  women  who  shut  themselves  up 
in  nunneries,  with  the  view  of  having  better  opportunity  for  calm,  uninter- 
rupted communion  with  God.  Now,  to  every  such  devout  recluse,  whether 
of  the  Romish  or  the  Evangelical  faith,  God  says.  What  doest  thou  here  ? 
It  is  not  enough  that  ye  trim  the  lamp  of  devotion  for  yourselves  alone.  Ye 
are  the  lights  of  the  world ;  and,  as  the  godly  mothers  of  children,  as  pious 
fathers  training  sons  and  daughters  for  God;  as  active,  enlightened  citizens, 
projecting  and  executing  schemes  for  the  general  good  ;  as  Christian  visitors, 
as  Sabbath-school  teachers,  as  occupants  of  every  other  position  of  useful- 
ness that  may  be  within  your. reach,  ye  are  to  "  let  your  light  shine  before 
ffien,  that  they,  seeing  your  good  works,  may  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven." 

Whether  we  remember  it  or  no,  God's  eye  follows  us,  as  it  did  Elijah, 
wherever  we  are  and  howsoever  engaged.  It  will  be  well  for  us  if  we  have 
our  conscience  tender,  so  that,  when  forsaking  even  for  a  moment  the  path 
of  duty,  we  may  discern  God*s  voice  saying  to  us,  What  doest  thou  here  1 
Let  us  not,  like  Elijah,  consult  with  flesh  and  blood  as  the  chief  arbiters 
in  determining  the  path  of  duty.  Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  the  dictate  of 
worldly  policy  and  expediency,  in  seeking  to  learn  how  we  ought  to  walk 
and  to  please  God ;  but,  taking  His  word  as  our  best,  our  onl^  infallible 
guide,  whenever  it  says,  "  This  is  the  way,"  let  us,  without  hesitation,  walk 
therein.  Then  shall  our  joy  and  rejoicing  be  this, — the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  and  not  with  fleshly  wisdom, 
we  have  our  conversation  in  the  world, 
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THE  EUCHARISTIC  CONTROVERSY  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  EPISCOPI 

CHURCH. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

The  Bishop  of  Brechin  and  his  party  stoutly  hold  that  their  views  are  dec 
edly  opposed  to  the  distinctive  principles  of  Popery ;  hut,  apart  from 
unquestionably  Romish  aspect  of  their  doctrines,  there  are  clear  indica^ 
of  their  sympathy  with  Rome.     Their  tone  and  mode  of  speech  leave 
doubt  that  they  would  far  sooner  fraternise  with  a  Papist  than  with  a  Pi 
byterian,  or  even  an  evangelical  Episcopalian.     Mr  Cheyne,  for  example 
speaking  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  show  from  similar  express! 
that  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper  do  not  bear  the  meaning 
attaches  to  them,  styles  them  "  profane  or  unbelieving   men  ;"*  while 
shrinks  from  calling  the  mass  what  it  is  denominated  in  the  31st  of 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  Service  Book,  "  blasphemous  fables 
dangerous  deceits ."f     And  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  appeals  for  an  exposil 
of  his  views  on  the  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  not  to  any  Protestant  wri 
of  decidedly  orthodox  tendencies,  but  to  Bossuet,  the  eloquent  and  able  i 
fender  of  Romanism.     The  movements  of  this  party,  moreover,  have  b 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  Tractarians  in  England,  and  it  is  i 
known  how  far  thei/  sympathise  with  Rome.     Now,  wherever  the  carcase 
thither  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.     These  things,  therefore,  cla 
indicate  that  the  orthodoxy  of  such  men  as  Dr  Forbes,  Mr  Cheyne,  et  hoci 
genus,  is  putrescent.     They  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  evange 
sentiments  ;  and  were  they  able,  they  would  supplant  the  Gospel  by  ai 
ritualism,  and  establish  everywhere  a  form  of  worship  so  very  like  ti 
Rome,  that  ordinary  persons  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  I 
ence.     The  cloven  foot  is  plainly  discernible,  though  pains  have  been^ 
to  hide  it. 

We  cheerfully  grant  that  the  doctrine  taught  by  Mr  Cheyne  and  bis  pi 
is  not  in  every  respect  identical  with  that  of  Rome,  and  we  concede  that 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  came  to  a  just  conclusion  when  he  acquitted  ]\Ir  Che 
.  of  teaching  transubstantiation.     But  this  concession  is  a  very  small  ( 
There  is  much  taught  by  him  which  is  thoroughly  Romish  ;  and  were 
consistent,  he  would  accept  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  of  Rome  on  thep 
at  issue.     He  holds  that  Christ  is  suhstantiaUy  present  in  the  Eucharist, 
in  this  he  is  at  one  with  Romanists  ;  but  he  differs  from  them  in  ain 
that  there  is  no  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  bloc 
the  Saviour.     But  all  the  consequences  which  flow  from  the  Popish  doctfl 
flow  from  his,  and  hence  he  teaches  their  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  safl 
fice  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  adoration  of  Christ  in  the  elements.   ^^ 
point,  his  views  of  the  real  presence  touch  on  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  b 
they  diverge  from  it  in  this  respect :  he  holds  that  "  there  is  a  real  coi 
munication  of  Christ's  substantial  body  and  blood  to  the  faithful;  while  t 
adherents  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  believe  that  Jesus  becomes  substantisl 
present  only  to  stir  up  faith  and  love  in  the  hearts  of  the  commuDicanti 
His  views  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  are  substantially  those  ofE^" 
On  this  point,  the  Douay  Catechism  teaches  that  Jesus  "  continues  dail;  I 
offer  himself  by  the  ministry  of  his  priests  in  an  unbloody  manner  under  ti 

*  Sermons,  p.  24.  t  Reasons  of  Appeal,  p.  22. 

J  Shaw's  Refutation,  etc.,  p.  12. 
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form  of  bread  and  ^ne ;  so  that  the  sacrifice  offered  upon  the  cross  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mai^s  are  one  and  the  same,  and  difier  only  in  the  manner  of 
offering."  The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  also  affirms  that  "  the 
bloody  and  unbloody  victim  is  istill  one  and  the  same,  and  that  the  oblation 
of  the  cross  is  daily  renewed  in  the  Eticharistic  sacrifice."  This  is  precisely 
the  view  expounded  and  defended  by  Mr  Cheyne  and  his  party,  as  the  ex- 
tracts in  our  previous  article  show.  It  was  advocated  stoutly  by  the  admirers 
of  Laud;  and  a  Mr  Johnson  devoted  two  thick  volumes,  bristling  with 
Grreek  and  Latin  quotations  and  references  to  the  Fathers,  to  support  it.  Mr 
Chejne  quotes  Johnson's  work  with  approbation,  and  some  time  ago  it  was 
deemed  worthy  of  republication  by  the  Oxford  party.  But  the  doctrines 
it  teaches  are  unqnestionably  the  Tridentine  Theologyj  and  Mr  Cheyne  must 
either  declare  for  Rome  or  recant. 

His  teaching  upon  the  question  of  Adoration  is  also  Bomish.  One  has 
only  to  read  the  presentment  to  be  convinced  of  this.  The  Council  of  Trent 
says,  "  If  any  one  shall  say  that,  in  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
Christ  is  not  to  be  adored  even  with  the  external  worship  of  latria,  let  him 
be  anathema ;"  and  Mr  Cheyne  affirms  that  <^  t;he  kneeling  is  to  the  Lord 
Himself,  invisibly  present  '  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine.'"  "  Supreme 
adoration,"  says  Dr  Forbes  in  his  primary  charge,  "  is  due  to  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  mysteriously  present  in  the  gifts,  which  yet  retain  their  own 
substance."  And  with  regard  to  communion,  Mr  Cheyne's  sermon^  afe  very 
little  more  than  a  translation  of  Bossuet's  remarks  on  that  point  in  his  Ex- 
position of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  language  is  certainly 
not  copied,  neither  is  the  precise  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  argument 
followed ;  but  the  doctrine  and  the  manner  of  its  development  are  the  same. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  Mr  Cheyne  and  those  who  sympathise  with 
bim  are  liot  Romanists,  there  is  between  them  and  the  latter  a  strong  family 


But  the  question  now  comes  up.  How  far  is  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church 
responsible  for  such  doctrines  I  We  admit  that  we  are  not  at  liberty,  with- 
out good  ground,  to  charge  the  sentiments  of  a  section  upon  the  whole  when 
these  have  been  repudiated,  nor  to  assert  that  they  are  sustained  by  the  for- 
mularies of  that  Church  after  this  denial.  But  we  have  such  ground.  What- 
ever may  be  the  views  of  the  majority ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  teaching 
of  the  standards,  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  Church  is  blameable  for  the 
retention  in  office  of  a  man  who  holds  the  doctrines  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted. The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  has  deposed  Mr  Cheyne,  but  the  College 
of  Bishops  tolerates  Dr  Forbes  of  ^rechin  j  and,  until  he  has  been  jcidicially 
dealt  with,  we  are  entitled  to  point  to  him  as  the  leprous  spot  indicating 
disease  of  the  whole  body.  It  is  true  they  have  issued  a  manifesto  condemn- 
ing Dr  Forbes'  opinions ;  but  this  is  only  a  paper  pellet  which  has  fallen 


Besides,  there  is  not  a  Httle  in  the  style  of  teaching  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  standard  writers  of  this  body  to  foster  the  errors  condemned. 
Both  parties  quote  with  equal  facility  from  the  principal  theological  authors 
of  their  Church  in  support  of  their  views ;  and  certainly  the  quotations  given 
by  Mr  Cheyne  bear  upon  their  face  something  marvellously  like  the  very 
doctrine  he  supports.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  expect  that  they  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  such  authors,  and  who  are  taught  to  regard  thena  as 
authorities,  will  be  sensibly  affiscted  by  their  views  and  modes  of  thought. 
Ahe  leaven  is  really  not  of  late  infusion,  it  is  old ;  and  the  present  contro- 
versy is  the  result  of  its  operation.     That  leaven  must  be  purged  out ;  the 
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authors  on  whose  pages  ilr  Che^rne  draws  ao  freely  must  receife  th 
of  heresy,  before  we  can  acquit  bb  Churchj  so  far  as  this  matted 
cerned,  of  participation  in  his  errors.     ' 

But  even  the  manifesto  of  the  Bishope,  designed  thougjh  it  was  to 
act  the  doctrines  in  tjuestionj  is  defective.  It  is  too  negative.  Ito 
Dr  Forbes^  view  of  the  Heal  Presence  j  but  it  does  aot  define  dei 
is  the  truth  iipon  the  point,  and  it  gives  prominence  to  the  iim 
Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice,  though  not  a  propitiatory  one^  which  may 
preted  in  accordance  vnth  sound  doctrine,  but  which  is  not  authi 
the  standards  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  conducive,  in  the  circm 
to  the  correction  of  the  grossly  erroneous  views  that  prevail  on  tbil 

But,  ia  addition  to  these  facts,  we  have  indubitable  germs— if  n 
thing  more— of  the  doctrines  condemned  in  the  Scotch  Commynic 
That  Office  is  declared  by  the  21st  canon  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  C 
be  of  **  primary  authority  ;"  and  the  late  Bishop  Jolly  of  Eigin^  m 
in  an  address  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  had  just  been  t 
Laurencekirk,  said,  "  We  must  he  candidly  nnderstood  as  not  thifl 
expressions  [in  these  articlesj  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Hupperia 
inimical  to  OUR  PRACTICE  at  the  altar  in  the  use  of  the  Scottish  Cc« 
Office."*  It  is  of  no  use,  therefore,  to  point  to  the  Thirty- nine  Ai 
explanatory  of  the  doctrine  of  this  Church,  for  these  are  read  bj 
of  the  Scotch  Communion  Oihce.  In  that  Office  we  have  first  the  "( 
or  offering  of  the  "  gifts"  or  elements,  and  then  there  follows  this  in 
,  "  And  we  most  humbly  beseech  Thee,  O  merciful  Father,  to  hies 
of  Thy  almighty  goodness  vouchsafe  to  bless  and  sanctify  with  1 
and  Holy  Spirit,  these  Thy  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine, 
MAY  BECOME  the  body  and  hi  cod  of  Tliy  most  dearly  beloved  SonJ 
guage  has  any  meaning,  here  is  a  prayer  to  Goti  to  &end  His  Spid 
the  communicants,  hut  on  the  bread  and  wine,  that  these  may  hecC 
changed  into,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ*  The  Bishop  of  Argyi 
confesses  that  the  views  to  which  we  have  been  referring  are  syial 
this  office, f  and  he  accounts  for  it  by  the  fact  that  the  olfice  was  i 
by  the  n  on -jurors.  But  what  is  Dr  Wordsworth's  explanation  ti 
jeclionable  phraseology?  Why,  that  the  words  "  »«a^  bec&im^  ^ 
that  the  *' gifts"  mmf  come  to  be  what  our  Lord  Himself,  in  the  i 
of  the  Holy  Eucharistj  said  they  are,  viz.,  His  body  and  blood;! 
table  distinction  without  a  difference  j  for  the  plea  is  inadinisd' 
the  prayer  refers  to  the  eifect  on  the  communicants,  and  not  to  ih 
upon  the  elemeola.  And  then,  after  this  invocation,  God  is  cal 
to  **  accept  this  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  ihanksgiving,"  1 
the  elements  out  of  which  acute  men  like  Dr  Forbea  may  constn 
peculiar  doctrines ;  and  the  document  which  contains  them  is  of 

AUTIJOTUTT* 

Support  is  also  drawn  from  this  source  in  favour  of  the  doctrtni 
Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice  offered  for  the  living  and  the  dead ;  anil  M* 
has  shown  that,  in  this  reference,  he  is  sustained  by  respectabie  * 
his  Church.  Dr  Wordsworth  denies  that  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  i 
by  Mr  Cheytie,  is  laid  down,  but  admits  that  the  Church  has  not  wi 
from  her  Office  "  all  intercession  for,  still  less  all  thankful  conuu** 
of,  the  faithful  departed  ;"  and  hence  we  Und  this  very  doctrlnj 

*  Skinner'a  Aanala,  p.  547* 

t  Letter  to  tl;e  Primus  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Churchj 

t  l^lain  Tract  on  the  Sicutch  Coin.  Oihce. 
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catechisms  of  Bishops  Jolly  and  Skinner.  In  Jolly's  work,  we  find  this 
ition,  "  Why  do  we  pray  for  the  saints  departed  ?"  and  the  answer 
D  is,  "  Because  their  present  ccftidition  is  imperfect,  and  therefore  cap- 
of  improvement ;  and  because  they  are  to  be  judged  at  the  last  day, 
will  then  stand  in  need  of  mercy."  Bishop  Skinner  goes  a  step  farther, 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  mutual  prayer.  "  How  is  this  communion,"  he 
,  ^^  between  the  Church  on  earth  and  the  saints  in  paradise  kept  up?" 
the  explanation  given  is  this  :  ''  As  far  as  we  know,  by  mutual  prayer ; 
,  no  doubt,  praying  for  our  salvation,  and  we  blessing  God  for  their  good 
iples." 

rom  these  observations,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church 
\  be  held  responsible,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  grave  heresies  on  which 
ave  been  remarking.  The  Scotch  Communion  Office  must  be  renounced, 
lar  and  full  acceptance  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  on 
Lord's  Supper,  and  discipline  faithfully  exercised  on  all  who  hold  grossly 
[leous  views  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  glad  to  report  that  this  remnant  of 
ack  Prelacy"  has  been  penetrated  and  quickened  by  the  healthy  Fro- 
nt spirit  of  the  age. 

est  it  should  be  thought  that  our  Presbyterian  views  have  prejudiced  us 
nst  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  and  led  us  to  judge  somewhat  too 
ihly  the  doctrines  maintained  by  it,  we  may  be  permitted  to  give  the 
wing  quotations  from  quarters  not  open  to  such  a  suspicion.  The  Bishop 
lanchester  says,  "  Believe  me,  however  much  an  Episcopal  sect  in  Scot- 
i  may  alter  our  liturgy  by  substituting  an  *  own  oblation  of  Himself 
red'  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  '  the  one  oblation  of  Himself 
red,' — believe  me,  in  whatever  point  of  view  you  regard  that  doctrine,  the 
ger  is  most  imminent.  Whoever  embraces  it  is  on  the  second  or  third 
id  of  the  ladder  that  leads  inevitably  to  Rome."  "  The  Scotch  Epis- 
il  Church,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  "  holds  the  doctrine  expressed 
er  own  office  ;  and  on  account  of  her  holding  this  doctrine,  which  differs 
5j  if  at  all,  from  the  transubstantiation  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  feel  my- 
bound  to  dissent  from  her,  and  to  sympathise  with  those  who,  being  led 
insider  her  doctrine,  bear  their  testimony  against  her."  "  The  language 
le  Scotch  office,"  says  the  London  Record^  "  is  more  near  to  transub- 
tiation  than  the  Roman  office  itself,  for  it  prays,  not  as  the  Roman  does, 
tbe  creatures  of  bread  and  wine  may  be  to  us  the  body  and  blood,  etc., 
simply  that  they  may  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Thy  most  dearly  be- 
d  Son."  ' 

0  long  or  elaborate  argument  is  necessary,  in  the  present  case,  to  show 
the  doctrines  on  which  we  have  been  commenting  are  unscriptural.  The 
e  knows  nothing  of  any  such  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper,  as 
ist8,and  Lutherans,  and  our  Scotch  nondescripts  contend  for.  To  give  the 
is  of  the  institution  a  literal  rendering,  is  to  introduce  a  principle  of  in- 
retation  which  would  make  the  Word  of  God  teach  the  greatest  absur- 
«.  We  have  as  good  ground  for  insisting  that  Christ  is  a  literal  door — 
teral  vine  tree — a  literal  way — as  that  in  the  Supper  the  bread  is 
^J  His  body,  or  contains  His  body  under  its  form. 
^nd  with  regard  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  that  is  not  involved  in  the  ac- 
Jt  of  the  institution.  The  Supper  is  commemorative,  not  sacrificial, 
injunction  is,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  The  doctrine  of  Mr 
yne  on  this  point  is  contradicted  by  the  Apostle's  teaching  in  the 
>rew8.  Paul  shows  there  that  Christ  was  once  offered, — that  His  sacrifice 
completed  by  His  death,— that  in  heaven  He  is  not  now  offering  Himself 
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a  sacrifice,  but  pleading  the  merits  of  a  sacrifice  alread  j  offered ;  which  eai 
fico  we  commemorate  in  our  New  Testament  feast.  "  The  pretend 
repeating,"  says  Dr  Turner,  "  the  Redeemer's  one  and  Oftly  offering  in 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  is  in  most  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  this  epii 
(Hebrews).  Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  proper  sacrifice^  priest,  and  all 
Impart  from  Christ's  own  personal  being  and  action^  is  at  variance  with 
teachings  of  the  inspired  author,  and  has  no  support  in  any  part  of  the  ^ 
Testament.  If  Christ  is  offered  more  than  once,  He  must  suffer  more  tl 
onre.  '  The  apostle  assumes  it  as  a  conceded  point,  that  no  sacrifice  d 
)>lace  without  death.  It  is  an  axiom  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  effusion  of  bi) 
is  essential  to  expiation.'  Thus  Calvin,  with  undeniable  truth ;  and  b 
probably  it  is  with  a  view  to  this  that  the  Apostle  immediately  afterwi 
fi peaks  of  men's  dying  only  '  once'  as  analogous  to  Christ's  having  beeo' 
^  once  offered.'  There  is  only  one  death  for  men  on  earth,  and  there  is  a 
one  offering  by  Christ,  and  that  implies  his  death."* 

When  once  the  doctrine  of  the  "real  objective  presence"  of  Christ  in 
Supper  has  been  disproved,  Mr  Cheyne's  doctrine  of  adoration  falls  to 
ground.     The  tendency  of  that  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  to  superstitioD  i 
idolatry.     80  far  from  being  favourable  to  piety,  as  he  imagines,  then 
nothing  which  would  sooner  destroy  all  genuine  religion  in  the  soul,  I 
produce  an  excitement  entirely  spurious,  though  by  some  it  might  be  read 
mistaken  for  devotion.     And  thd  same  may  be  affirmed  of  his  notions  of « 
niunion.     The  Supper  expresses  our  union  with  Christ  through  the  indii 
ing  of  the  Spirit,  and  participation  thereby  of  all  the  benefits  of  His  da 
Tliere  is  no  passage  in  the  Scriptures  which  gives  the  shadow  of  a  supper 
Mr  Cheyne's  views  of  a  carnal  communion.     But,  as  we  have  said  alrd 
Avhen  the  "real  objective  presence"  of  Christ  in  the  Supper  is  disproTeJ 
(onsequent  doctrines  fall  to  the  ground.     This  is  the  point  at  which ni 
The  heresy  wounded  here,  is  wounded  in  the  head,  and  cannot  survini 

In  closing  these  remarks,  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  astdi 
ment  that  men  like  Dr  Forbes  can  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articls 
f^ood  faith,  and  that  men  with  the  views  of  Bishops  Wordsworth,  Terrott 
Ewing,  can  accept  the  Scotch  Communion  Office  as  of  "  primary  authoril 
It  would  seem  that  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  move  is  either  notfavd 
Mble  to  a  tender  conscience,  or  has  some  strange  obfuscating  effect  upontl 
understanding.  The  more  honest  course  would  be  for  each  of  them  to^ 
liis  own  place.  Alepb 
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TO   THK  EDITaR  OF  THE  UNITED   PBKSBTTERIAN   MAGAZINE. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  a  review  contained  in  the  February  number  ofy^ 
excellent  Journal,  it  is  stated  that  '^  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  vl« 
Ueology  and  Genesis  can  be  reconciled,"  and  that  "what  is  wanted  if 
commentator  sufficiently  learned  and  sufficiently  unincumbered  with  th^ 
logical  and  scientific  prejudices  to  be  able  to  tell  us,  not  what  Moses  v^oo 
have  written  had  he  been  skilled  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  British  Associatioy 
or  of  the  Divinity  Halls  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  what  he  has  actual 

*  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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en."  With  these  and  other  judicious  sentiments  in  the  same  review  I 
»ly  agree ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  only  when  the  spirit  to  which 
point  guides  our  inquiries  on  this  interesting  subject,  that  we  are  Kkely 
ve  much  success.  Now,  it  is  important  here  to  ascertain^  by  a  careful 
ination,  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  dictates  of  the  sacred 
tures  on  physical  subjects.  At  one  time  a  certain  class  of  theological 
rers  spoke  as  if  all  science  was  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  ;  but,  for  some 
past,  the  tendency  has  been  all  the  other  way.  The  Scriptures  have 
in  fact,  most  unjustly  depreciated.  They  have  been  treated  with  a 
•us  "  disregard  to  ceremony ;"  and  the  very  inquiry  into  their  teach- 
€t  aside  by  the  easy  and  oracular  dogma,  that  the  Bible  was  not  meant 
ch  science.  But  this  treatment  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  remarks 
ir  reviewer  and  the  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  which,  by  the 
the  present  age  has  almost  forgotten  ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  this 
on  lies  at  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  scepticism  of  the  present  day. 
philosophy  dictates  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume  what  the  Scrip- 
ought  to  teach,  and  what  they  must  not  teach  ;  but,  by  a  serious  and 
Jntial  inquiry,  to  ascertain  what  they  do  teach.  And  if  we  proceed  in 
aanner,  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  we  do  not  find  that,  when  properly 
•stood,  they  give  us  a  very  sound  idea  of  the  system  of  the  universe. 
rious  examples  might  be  produced  illustrative  of  this  assertion.  At 
Dt,  however,  we  limit  our  attention  to  the  point  mentioned  as  the  title 
is  article.  In  the  course  of  reading  the  original  Scriptures,  with  an  eye 
ally  directed,  to  the  physical  bearings  of  the  language  employed,  we 
ednpon  a  passage  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  daily  revolution  of  the 
I  seemed  to  be  implied.  It  was  with  some  surprise  that  the  idea  was 
toed.  Was  it  actually  possible  ?  and  yet  the  usual  import  of  the 
h  as  well  as  the  construction,  pointed  to  this  conclusion.  There  was, 
^)  no  impossibility  in  it.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Inquisition  declared 
the  Bible  maintains  the  doctrines  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and  con- 
ed Galileo  for  maintaining  the  contrary,  was  no  very  sufficient  proof, 
lot  the  only  instance  in  which  the  same  body  of  judges  have  erroneously 
d  Scripture  to  support  their  own  errors,  and  criminated  men  who  held 
Scriptural  views  than  themselves.  The  ground,  therefore,  was  clear 
patient  and  impartial  investigation,  of  which  I  beg  to  present  some  of 
Mults.  The  passage  is  contained  in  the  Book  of  Job.  We  have  no 
that  this  book  is  a  veritable  history,  and  that  it  was  delivered  to  the 
^tes  by  Moses.  A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  its 
fship ;  but  the  probability  appears  to  be,  that  notes  of  the  history  of  the 
jnd  deliverance  of  the  patriarch,  and  of  the  conversations  between  him 
>s  friends,  were  preserved  by  him  or  some  of  his  contemporaries ;  that, 
with  these,  there  were  floating  traditional  accounts  5  and  that  the  story 
ftmiliarly  known  to  the  Idumeans  and  others  in  the  north  of  Arabia, 
Moses  arrived  among  the  Midianites.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that 
8  combined  and  condensed  these  accounts,  and  presented  this  book  to 
Taelitee  as  a  companion  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  particularly  to  Genesis, 
appears  both  from  ancient  tradition  and  from  internal  evidence.  The 
of  the  narrative  seems  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  re- 
lied by  a  Hebrew.  We  find  Arabic  words,  but  they  are  Hebrew  in  form. 
'tis  supplementary  to  Genesis  ;  for,  Jirst,  It  presents  some  notices  of  crea- 
lot  to  be  found  in  Genesis ;  secondly.  It  furnishes  a  glimpse  of  the  piety 
Philosophy  of  the  post-diluvian  world  distinct  from  the  family  of  Abra- 
•  and  thirdly^  It  contains  two  or  three  prime  articles  of  evangelical  faith. 
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In  this  book,  then,  which  gives  the  best  account  of  the  philosophy 
ancient  world,  is  contained  the  passage  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is 
in  the  thirty-eighth  chapter.  God  speaks  out  of  the  whirlwind, 
himself  to  huuble  the  patriarch.  He  begins  by  putting  some  confoi 
questions;  and  from  the  fourth  verse  to  Uie  fourteenth,  He  limits tl 
the  subject  of  creation.  After  the  introduction  of  various  topics,  He 
ceeds  to  put  questions  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  morning.  "  Hast 
commanded  the  morning  since  thy  days,  and  caused  the  day-spring  to  1: 
his  place,  that  it  might  take  hold  of  the  wings  of  the  earth,  that  the  \vi 
might  be  shaken  out  of  it  1  It  is  turned  as  clay  to  the  seal,  and  they  3 
as  a  garment"*  (v.  12-14).  If  our  interpretation  be  correct,  this  paj 
declares  the  motion  of  the  earth.  In  the  clajuse,  "  it  is  turned  as  clay  t 
seal,"  connected  with  what  precedes  and  follows,  is  involved  that  greatt) 
the  discovery  of  which  in  modern  times  has  immortalised  the  nan 
Copernicus.  It  does  not  appear  in  our  translation  ;  not  from  any  wai 
iidelity,  but  because  the  English  verb  has  no  gender,  and  because,  on 
account,  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  "  it  is  turned,"  is  not  distinctly  india 
But  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  beautifully  distinct,  and  cannot  easily  be  misti 
In  short,  the  earth  (eretz)  is  the  antecedent  to  the  nominative  (understow 
the  verb  "  is  turned  ;"  and  the  sentiment  is,  that  the  earth  is  turned  to 
the  morning  light,  as  the  clay  is  turned  towards  the  seal  to  receive  the 
pression. 

And  I  apprehend  that  the  energy  of  the  original  is  superior  to  that 
translation.  The  form  of  the  verb  employed  is  not  a  sioiple  passive, 
reflective,  and  is  very  exactly  translated,  "  to  turn  itself,"  or  *'  uponi 
It  is  also  occasionally  frequentative,  and  implies  continued  action.  I 
the  verb  to  walk,  used  in  this  form,  is,  to  walk  up  and  down,  or  to  ai 
If,  then,  the  earth  turns  itself,  or  upon  itself,  this  comes  very  near  tli*l 
tific  expression  of  the  truth  discovered  by  Copernicus,  naniely,  that  tin 
turns  upon  its  own  axis.  But,  in  order  to  see  the  full  force  of  thc^ 
employed,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  verb,  in  its  more  usaaltt 
signifies  to  reverse ;  to  reverse  the  order,  to  turn  exactly  the  opposite 
to  reverse  the  surface,  to  turn  upside  down.  In  Scripture,  it  is  em] 
|ts  present  form  only  three  times.  In  the  first,  it  signifies  to  turn  every 
or  possibly  round  and  round,  as  in  Genesis  iii.  24,  where  it  is  saidthi 
flaming  sword  turned  every  way.  In  another  instance,  it  signifies  to 
over  and  over,  or,  as  given  by  Gesenius,  to  roll  itself  forward.  The 
remaining  passage  is  the  one  before  us ;  and  if  we  adopt  the  plain 
phisticated  meaning  which,  according  to  the  great  lexicographer,  it 
the  case  last  mentioned,  it  will  be  rendered,  to  roll  itself  forward,  whici 
plies  both  motions  of  the  revolving  earth. 

And  the  position  assigned  to  the  morning  and  the  day-spring  exactly  o 
responds  with  this  idea.  In  the  second  clause  of  verse  14th  it  is  ad^ 
"  And  they  stand  as  a  garment."  Now,  what  objects  stand  as  a  ganw 
Clearly  the  morning  and  the  day-spring.  These  are  the  only  proper  ai 
cedents.  The  verb  cannot  agree  with  "  earth,"  for  it  is  plural ;  nor  cu 
agree  with  "  wings,"  for  it  is  in  the  masculine  gender.  There  is  one  instfl 
indeed,  in  which  the  word  "wings"  is  masculine,  but  it  is  corrected byi 
"  Kerij"  and  it  is  therefore  not  a  rule  for  other  passages.  While,  tbenJ 
earth  turns  itself,  the  morning  and  the  dawn  stand,  or  station  themsek* 
a  garment ;  that  is,  they  stand  waiting,  ready  to  wrap  the  earth,  as  u 
robe,  when  it  turns  round  to  meet  them. 

*  Original. 
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Did  my  limits  admit  of  a  minute  examination  of  the  translations  and  in- 
erpretations  which  have  been  given  of  the  passage,  they  might  be  made  to 
jorroborate  the  view  given  above.     They  are  mostly  opposed  to  it ;  but  in 
his  case  some  of  them  are  so  awkward  as  to  show  that,  in  the  absence  of 
he  above  interpretation,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  feasible  meaning  in  the  words. 
This  is  especially  the  fact  with  the  Alexandrian  version,  in  which  the  mean- 
ng  of  the  words  scarcely  appears,  and  the  construction  is  totally  disregarded. 
The  translators  seem  to  hiave  thought  that  the  reference  was  to  the  creation 
)f  man.     They  represent  God  as  saying  to  Job,  "  Hast  thou  formed  a  living 
creature  out  of  the  clay,  and  placed  him  an  articulate  speaking  being  upon 
earth  ?"     Now,  here,  first,  in  the  original  there  is  no  mark  of  interrogation, 
which,  though  sometimes  dispensed  with,  would  have  been  here  necessary, 
as  the  passage   occurs  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  questions  all  properly 
marked.     Secondly,  There  is  no  warrant  for  rendering  the  verb  ^^ttthappek" 
by  the  word   "  formed."     Thirdly,  They  have  mistaken  the  future  for  the 
perfect.     Fourthly,  They  have  given  a  different  reading  to  "  hotham,''  signi- 
fying seal.     The  way  in  which  they  have  done  this  is  peculiar,  for  they  have 
taken  the  first  three  letters  as  one  word,  and  translated  it  "living  creature,"  and 
apparently  kept  the  last  to  form  part  of  another  word.     Fifthly,  They  have 
changed  the  person  of  the  word  rendered  "  they  stand,"  and  mistranslated 
it  besides  ;  and  they  have  formed  new  readings  from  the  fragments  of  them 
found  in  the  genuine  Hebrew  text.     Indeed,  at  first  sight,  we  would  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  they  caught  up  the  general  idea  from  a  word  or  two,  and 
then  expressed  it  in  Greek  as  well  as  they  could,  without  any  further  refer- 
ence to  the  original.     "When  we  examine  a  little  more  attentively,  we  find 
cause  to  modify  this  opinion  to  some  extent.     They  kept  their  eye  on  the 
original,  but  only  to  subserve  a  meaning  to  which  they  were  driven,  as  if  by 
an  imperious  necessity. 

Now,  it  is  submitted  that  this  version,  distant  as  it  is  from  the  interpreta- 
tion which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  affords  evidence  that  it  is  correct. 

Let  it  be  considered  that  the  Septuagint  translators,  and,  we  may  say,  all 
the  intelligent  classes  in  the  Greek  empire,  held  the  substance  of  what  was 
ultimately  developed  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  that  the  earth  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  revolve  around  it. 
Such  persons  could  not  expect  to  find  the  revolution  of  the  earth  mentioned 
in  Scripture  ;  and  if  they  perceived  anything  resembling  it,  must  have  been 
repelled  from  it  as  incorrect. 

Nay,  there  is  internal  evidence  that  the  interpretation  we  have  suggested 
was  fully  before  the  mind  of  the  Greek  translators;  for,  had  they  merely 
overlooked  it,  they  would  have  simply  given  its  literal  meaning,  as  our 
own  translators  have  done.  But  it  may  be  asked.  Did  they  know  that 
meaning  t  They  knew  it  perfectly.  Throughout  the  whole  Scriptures  they 
show  that  they  clearly  understood  the  principal  word  used  ;  that  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  its  force  in  all  its  forms  and  ramifications ;  and  that 
they  could  beautifully  express  its  diversified  shades  of  sif];nification.  Why, 
therefore,  did  they,  by  means  so  violent,  set  it  aside  f  We  can  account  for 
it  on  no  other  principle  than  this,  that  it  involved  a  doctrine  opposed,  as  they 
conceived,  to  positive  matter  of  fact,  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  repre- 
sent the  true  import  of  the  passage. 

But,  besides,  this  version  gives  evidence  that  it  was  constructed  in  a  very 
contemplative  manner.  You  can  almost  discern  the  very  train  of  thought 
with  which  the  translators  were  occupied.  Repelled  from  the  more  obvious 
and  literal  signification,  they  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  find  any  plausible 
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meaning  except  that  which  they  have  adopted.  They  could  not  translate, 
as  Luther,  or  Scholze,  or  Gesenius ;  nor  adopt  such  interpretations  as  are 
given  by  our  common  commentators.  They  saw  that  there  was  only 
one  way  of  doing  it,  and  that  was  by  finding  another  object  to  the  verb ; 
and  this  again  could  only  be  accomplished  in  one  manner,  namelj,  bj 
reckoning  the  verb  in  the  second  person  masculine  instead  of  the  third  feminine, 
which  they  accordingly  did ;  and  this  again  required  other  changes  and  ac- 
commodations in  order  to  give  a  tolerable  sense.  By  these  expedients  they 
were  able  to  discard  the  literal  import,  "  The  earth  turns  itself  as  clay  to 
the  seal ;"  and  to  substitute  another,  namely,  what  is  in  substaoee  as  foi< 
lows :  "  Hast  thou  turned  the  clay  into  a  living  creature?'' 

In  order  to  confirm  these  views  I  subjoin  three  additional  remarks.  First, 
the  Alexandrian  interpreters  have  translated  the  Hebrew  word  in  this  clause 
quite  differently  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  rendered  it  in  the  only 
two  paasages  in  which  the  same  form  occurs.  Secondly,  they  have  rendered 
it  by  a  word  which  they  have  employed  in  no  other  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  a  translation  of  any  of  the  forms  of  the  original  term.  And  thirdlj-, 
while  they  have  rendered  the  other  verses  of  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
in  a  very  simple  and  natural  manner,  they  have  translated  the  present  one 
in  a  manner  the  very  reverse.  But  the  original  affords  no  ground  for  this 
difference.  It  is  beautifully  simple.  The  words  are  plain  ;  the  construction 
easy  and  obvious ;  and  ttiere  are  no  grammatical  anomalies.  The  difficulty, 
then,  lay  not  in  the  words,  but  in  the  sentiment ;  a  sentiment  for  which  they 
were  not  prepared,  and  which,  as  they  believed,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
true  system  of  the  universe. 

I  cannot  at  present  examine  any  other  translations.  With  your  kind 
permission,  Mr  Editor,  I  hope  to  be  able,  in  a  future  number,  to  reply  to 
some  objections,  and  produce  authorities,  which  shall  set  this  subject  in  a 
still  clearer  light.  Meanwhile,  I  submit  that  this  passage  intimates  the 
daily  revolution  of  the  earth  in  a  manner  equally  beautiful  and  complete. 
It  represents  her  as  turning  herself,  or,  as  Gesenius  has  it  in  a  parallel  in- 
stance, rolling  herself  forward ;  while  the  dawn,  followed  by  the  morning, 
remains  in  a  settled  position,  ready  to  enwrap  her  in  robes  of  light.  There  is 
no  ambiguity  about  the  construction ;  everything  is  precise  and  definite.  We 
are  the  better  for  the  discoveries  and  explanations  of  science  to  prepare  us 
to  receive  it  and  to  comprehend  its  full  import ;  but  by  a  close  attention  we 
perceive  that  the  entire  truth  is  declared.  First,  it  is  rotation ;  for  the  earth 
turns  itself,  or  is  turned.  Secondly,  it  is  diurnal  revolution ;  for,  if  the  morn- 
ing remains  stationary,  and  the  earth  rotates  till  the  same  region  meets  the 
light  each  succeeding  day,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must,  during  that  time,  per- 
form an  entire  revolution.— I  am,  yours  truly,  Rbsh. 
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[The  following  brief  paper  has  been  published  in  the  form  of  a  tract  (by  J.  Reed,  C. 
Aitchiflon,  and  W.  M*Comb,  Belfast),  in  connection  with  the  extraoidinary  religloas 
xnovement  now  going  forward  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  We  traasfer  it  to  oar  pagef. 
as  presenting  a  calm  and  sober-minded  view  of  a  subject  supremely  interesting  to  &11 
earnest  Christians. — EvJ] 

Fob  the  last  half-century,  there  is  no  record  of  any  great  reltgious  revival,  arising 
from  the  operative,  force  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christianity.  From  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  from  many  pWes  f«kr  apart  througbQUt  the  United  l^ngdora, 
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the  heart  of  the  believer  in  Jesus  has  been  ocoasionally  cheered  by  tidings  of  some 
ardent  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  having  succeeded  in  "  turning  many 
from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  But,  gene- 
rally and  extensively,  men's  minds  have  been  devoted  to  practical  pursuits ;  and 
the  physical  sciences  have  been  cultured  so  as  to  develope  results  which  may  con- 
trast with  the  strangest  predictions  of  prophecy.  Civilisation,  we  are  told  by  the 
statist  and  the  historian,  continues  to  make  progress ;  but,  amid  all  the  mighty 
achievementa  of  modern  invention,  the  heart  of  man  remains  much  the  same  as  it 
ever  was — unchanged,  as  regards  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  religion,  by  tiie 
modifying  influences  of  art  and  science.  Were  it  not  that  a  new  era  dawns,  we 
might  mourn  over  the  sterility  and  barrenness  so  widely  prevalent  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Christ :  we  might  weep,  like  the  poor  captives  of  Babylon,  far  from 
home  and  in  a  strange  land,  when  they  placed  their  harps  upon  the  willow-trees, 
and  remembered  thee,  O  Zion  1 

For,  it  will  be  admitted,  upon  consideration,  that,  among  the  many  projects  of 
Teform  which  fram  time  to  time  have  been  prominently  put  forward,  the  plan  of 
an  extended  spiritual  reformation  of  the  masses  has  not  received  that  solemn 
attention  which  it  claims  from  a  united  Christian  community.  There  is  uo 
ground  for  complaint  as  regards  the  extension  of  church  and  manse  accommo- 
dation, or  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  zealous  aspirants  for  vacant  pulpits. 
Contributions  are  liberal  and  regular  for  the  maintenance  of  missions  at  home 
and  abroad ;  the  abodes  of  indigence  and  vice  have  been  visited  at  brief  intervals, 
for  consolation  and  improvement ;  public  worship  has  been  duly  observed,  and 
Gospel  truth  most  eloquently  expounded  and  earnestly  enforced :  yet  we  calcu- 
late the  results  with  humiliation.  If  men  continue  to  assemble  together,  and 
receive  no  warmth  from  the  fervent  beams  of  heavenly  grace,  what  wonder  that 
cold  formalism  should  become  a  principal  component  of  religious  observance? 
Again,  the  inquiry  may  be  presumed,  Have  the  "  ambassadors  of  Christ,''  in 
the  exercise  of  their  duties,  been  influenced  by  conventional  restrictions,  arising 
from  the  peculiar  institutions,  social  or  national,  upon  which  the  general  system 
of  society  is  founded  ?  But  these  are  questions  calling  for  no  immediate  re- 
joinder;,  for  now  the  "  little  cloud  "  appears  in  the  sky,  increasing  in  magnitude  ; 
and  lo!  the  inainmoth  Formalism  is  falling,  and  God  grant  that  it  may  rise 
no  more  I 

In  certain  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  kingdom  of  God 
has  been  advanced  by  simple  means.  Literate  men  are  not  always  chosen  as  the 
favourite  instruments  of  Providence  for  the  execution  of  His  great  conceptions.  A 
few  fishermen,  without  learning,  and  destitute  of  worldly  position,  did  more,  by 
unwearied  exertion  and  worthy  example,  to  Tnfuse  into  the  heart  of  humanity 
the  blessed  doctrines  of  Jesus,  than  all  the  united  labours  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries. Better  be  tolerant  of  the  plain  speech  and  humble  position  of  the  unlet- 
tered revivalist,  who  desires  to  act  in  concert  with  his  pastor  in  arousing  the  care- 
less, in  stimulating  the  lukewarm,  in  directing  the  feet  of  lost  wanderers  to  the 
peaceful  fold  of  the  Great  Shepherd,  Pastor  and  people  must  labour  mutually, 
that  the  "  dry  bones"  may  be  stirred  into  life,  till  they  become  *'  an  exceeding 
great  army,"  ready  to  battle  for  the  Lord  God. 

The  ^'actical  character  of  the  present  age  has  been  indicated.  But  a  spiritual 
agency  is  in  operation,  and — thanks  to  God  ! — is  beginning  to  leaven  the  masses 
of  mankind^  Small  at  the  first,  this  new  power  is  growing  rapidly.  In  America 
"--a  country  where  n^aminpn  has  long  reigned  supreme — the  recent  conversion  of 
thousands  of  souls  by  earnest  and  united  prayer,  is  only  paralleled  by  the  extra- 
ordinary propagation  of  Apostolic  times.  The  Rev.  WUliam  Gibson,  a  professor 
of  Christian  Ethics,  testifies  to  the  great  "  awakening,"  as  it  is  termed,  which  has 
^l^en  place  throughput  some  of  the  States.  A  tract  which  he  has  published 
retails  his  personal  observations  of  the  religious  revival  in  America.  He  believes 
that  this  revival  has  been  originated  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
writer  is  no  enthusiast — his  narrative  is  not  marked  by  the  imaginative  fervour  of 
poetical  idealism.  Matter  of  fact  ia  the  basis  of  hia  stAtements.  It  is  by  prqyer 
to  God  that  the  work  of  conversion  is  consummated.  We  have  an  apostolic 
^^J^A^tioa  to  "  pray  without  ceasing."    God  answers  prayer — the  devil  cannot. 
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Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  devil  has  aught  to  do  with  this  moFement 
oar  "  adversary"  (1  Pet.  v.  8),  and  walketh  abont  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 
he  may  devour.     Our  evil  passions  are  his  tools^  by  which  every  day  he 
make  us  captive  to  his  will  (1  Tim.  ii.  26). 

Let  as  inquire  briefly  into  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  spiritual 
tation,  as  discovered  in  the  north  of  Lreland,  and  particularly  in  the  town  of 
fast,  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

"  If  you  have  faith,"  Christ  has  said,  **  you  may  remove  mountains"— n 
tains  of  danger  and  difficulty  in  the  path  of  spirituid  prog^ress — Alps  that  rise 
Alps,  and  threaten  to  fall  upon  us  in  our  journey  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
grace  we  are  saved  through  faith,  which,  according  to  the  Apostle's  definitioi 
the  "  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen;"  or, 
Morgan  has  acutely  expressed  it,  "  the  confidence  of  the  heart."  By  pi 
faith  is  strengthened,  for  it  is  the  offering  of  desires  to  God  for  things  agreeaW 
His  will.  It  is  the  will  of  God,  we  know,  for  He  has  said  it  (Ezek.  xviii.  31, 
that  no  poor  sinner  should  perish  ;  and  pious  men  pray  for  the  conversion  of 
heathen  at  home  and  abroad,  and  God  hears  them  when  those  prayers  are  ji 
ciously  seconded  by  temporal  action.  Thus  prayer,  intercessory  and  persona^ 
the  basis  of  all  popular  conversion, — a  conclusion  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witiw 
auterior  and  subsequent  to  the  days  of  the  ministration  of  Jesus.  And  it  is  so 
in  our  own  day. 

Some  weeks  ago,  public  attention  was  turned  to  the  little  town  of  Ballynu 
to  the  village  of  Ahoghill,  and  several  other  places  in  the  country  of  Antii 
where  it  was  observed  an  extraordinary  stimulus  had  been  given  to  religious 
cises  by  the  visible  effects  of  prayer,  which  had  resulted  in  numerous  convei 
Men  and  women,  who  are  known  to  have  pursued  what  is  regarded  an  nngf 
life— careless  of  their  common  action,  practically  regardless  of  God,  indiffe 
a  state  of  spiritual  existence  after  death — have  been  suddenly  startled  into  a 
sciousness  of  sin.  The  change  takes  place  in  this  way : — They  attend  a 
for  religious  exercise  in  some  place  of  worship  or  school-house.  It  is  coi 
perhaps,  by  an  ordained  minister,  or,  probably,  by  one  not  in  "  orders,"  wIm 
be  an  "  elder"  of  the  Church,  and  have  a  reputation  for  piety  and  goodi 
or  one  who,  only  a  few  months  before,  was  smarting  under  the  lash  of  jJ 

Eunishraent.  But  whoever  it  may  be,  the  speaker  is  fervid  in  his  manner,  mi 
is  language  may  not  be  framed  in  accordance  with  grammatical  propriety, 
tells  his  own  experience.  God  has  effected  a  change  upon  him  by  special 
abundant  grace,  and  he  that  was  the  chief  of  sinners  expresses  gratitude  that ' 
no  longer  trammelled  by  the  bonds  of  iniquity.  He  denounces  sin,  and  impli 
the  audience  to  forsake  their  evil  ways.  Men  of  refined  taste  might  sneer  at 
uncouth  phraseology  and  homely  illustrations  of  this  rough  reformer — a  pl< 
man,  it  may  be,  who  thus  tries  to  operate  upon  the  hard  and  stubborn  hearti 
his  fellows.  But  this  man  is  so  much  in  earnest,  that,  on  seeing  him,  the  cnti 
disarmed ;  for  he  warms  with  his  subject.  Words  flow  freely  from  his  lips, 
his  countenance  becomes  animated  as  if  under  the  influence  of  inspiration.  *' 
is  aye  ready  to  pardon  ye,"  he  tells  his  hearers,  "  but  God  wunna  drag  ye 
heaven  by  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Ye  maun  come  to  Him  yoursel's,  my  freen' 
This  language  is  intelligible,  and,  uttered  by  one  kindling  with  religious  ferrod 
it  is  felt.  Presently  you  may  hear  a  sob  rise,  which  is  responded  to  from  variof 
parts  of  the  building,  while  the  speaker  continues  to  probe  the  hearts  of  k 
hearers  with  such  weapons  as  he  can  snatch  from  the  ruae  armonry  of  his  intt 
lect.  Then  comes  a  cry — a  cry  of  mercy  from  some  poor  sinner  startled  into 
conviction  of  long  impiety.  A  faintness — a  mental  and  physical  prostration  sol 
the  awakened  man ;  and  in  that  state  of  anguish,  when  memory  in  a  mooti 
evokes  from  the  past  the  accumulated  guilt  of  a  lifetime,  it  is  no  wondeiv-«s& 
quently  has  occurred — that  the  poor  penitent,  like  Saul  as  he  journeyed  to  Damasci 
t  rerabies  and  is  astonished,  and  passes  from  a  condition  of  extreme  nervous  eidi 
ment  into  a  state  of  utter  insensibility. 

Such  is  a  general  picture  of  the  effects  upon  individuals  of  revivalism,  as  ^ 
Tressed  in  America,  and  now  to  be  observed  at  home.  For,  however  incrednloai 
the  worldly-minded  may  be,  the  work  must  be  acknowledged,  as  it  yields  frci^ 
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Rev.  John  Macnaughtan,  a  practical,  calculating  diviue — a  man  not  easily 
cted  to  join  a  "  cry " — bears  testimony,  from  personal  ^observation  in  the 
of  Ballymena,  to  the  spiritual  change  it  has  produced  tliere.  The  revival 
ings  of  the  Rev.  TJjiomas  Toye — the  favourite  pastor  of  the  poor — of  tlie.Rev. 
lartin,  of  tlie  energetic  and  persevering- Hanna,-— all  give  evidence  pf  the  pro- 
of the  work. 

Berry  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  the  meetings  have  been  marked  by  aeve- 
iterestiug  <sa^es  of  conversion.  .The  following  is  one: — The  minister  of  that 
;h,  in  a  recent  meeting,  was ,  urging  upon  sinners  the  horrors  of  hell,  In 
ast  with  the  supreme  felicities  of  heaven,  and  the  immeasurable, love  of  the 
lur.  Suddealy  a  cry  is  heard,  "  Wl^at  shall  /  do  to  be  saved  ?"-rthe  pre- 
yords  of , the  Philippian  jailor,  and  ever  repeated  by  the  sinner  on  becoming 
lious  of  the  magnitude  of  his  guilt.  .It  is  a  woman  who  has  been  **  sfiricken  " 
}  popular  term  applied  to  those  wjio, .  under  a  audden  conviction  of  sin, 
ae  anxious  for  their  salvation.  She  is  led  from  the  gallery  of  the  building, 
8  seen  frona  the  crowded  pprch  descending  the  stairs,  leaning  on  the  arms  of 
fonng  men,  who  came  forward  to  support  her.  She  seems  about  twenty-five 
of  age,  and  is  dressed  in  respectable  attire,  indicative  of  mourning  for  the 
I  of  a  near  relative.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  thrilling  sensation, 
ager  curiosity^  that  pervades  the  dense  mass  of  people,  in  the  vestibule  and  on 
turs  of  the  church  (who  cannot  obtain  entrance  owing  to  the  immense  nuin- 
a  the  interior),  on  seeing  this  young  woman,  whose  countenance  glows  with 
jxpression  of  one  beatified.  "  ThaJik  God ! "  ^he  says,  "  thank  Qod  that  I 
)  here  to-night ! "  Her  vojce  is  low  and  tremulous,  and  broken  by  pauses,  ap- 
itly  occasioned  by, intense  emotion.  ^'  Oh,  my  friends,"  she conjtinues,  "seek 
nercy.  Come  to  Jesus — He  asks  yon.  He  sa^^  *•  Cofne  unto  me,  ^1  ye  that 
weary  and,  heavy  laden.' "  She  passes  into  the. street.  Somefpllow,  but  the 
iter  nunxber  of  those  who  heard,  her  remain  behind,  all  vonaering  at.  what  they 
seeiij.and  many  convinced  Jihat  "the  t.hing  called  revivalism"  (the  phr9.se  of 
rrererent  journalist)  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  comprehension  of  personal  sin, 
1  a  burning  desire  to  shake  of  the  "  old  jup^an,"  and.  pecon^e  .apparelled  in  Jhe 
•otted  robes  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

amerous  i^stapoes  of  the  effects  of  this  great  work,  which  is  at  present 
ing  the  hearts  of  men,  women,  and  children,  might  be  repeated.  But  delicac^ 
propriety  pirevent  distinct  aUu^ion  to  individual  cases  x>f  conversion.  The  He  v. 
3Q^  Croskery,  the, editor  of  the  ^<mn^.  of  Ulster^  a  gentleman  as  unobtrusive 
e  is  talented,  is^p^rsonally  familiar. with  many  delightful  reforms  produced 
Bgh  the  influence  of  revival ,  meetings,  and  he  is  able  to  present  them  to  the 
Btian  world  in  the  vay  best  fitted  to  promote  Gods  g^ory.  Let  us  then  hear 
wre  magisterial  speers  directed  against  the  revival  movement.  Let  no  arro- 
idivine---Pii)as  that  tlieire  are  suchl-^oppose  his  rcUioml  ideas  to  the  extension 
lirisVs  kingdom,  the  boundari«sof  which  will  daily  enlarge  by  the  imited 
tsof  clergy  aqd  laity.  God  shall  not  be  mocked;  and  it  is  indeed  painful  to 
rye  the  dignity  of  a  judicial  fun9tiQi^af  v,,  brought  into  disgiface  ,by  a  "  solemn 
t'— painful  to  observe  a  controversial  theologian,  physip^lly,  tall,,  brought 
low  in  public,  esteem,  by  an  attempt,  to  impede  the  progiess.of  jihe  work  ^f 
•    But  God  shall  not  be  mocked. 

lid  who  shall  say  that  this  revival  movement  is  of  the  devil?  Will  the 
I  cast  out  devils— destroy  his  own  kingdom,  teach  men  to  render  good  for 
and  «  stablish  them  in  every  good  wQrd  and  work?"  We  trow  not.  It  was 
of  old  by  the  unbelieving  Pjjfirisees,  that  .Christ  cast  out  devils  through  the 
Jr  of  Beebsebub,  their  chief.  But  the  devil  has  never  been  known  to  aid  in 
destruction  of  his  own  kiiigdpm.  It  is  our  Great  Exemplar,  who  ss.id,  that 
^ery  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  destruction,  and  a  house 
wd  against  a  house  Meth"  (Lv^kexi.  17).  It,  is  plain,  then,  that  revivalism, 
cu  creates  cqntritipn  fpr  <sin«  and  produces,  such  a  change  in  the  manner  of  life 
nn  accordance. with  the  precepts  pf  ^e.  Divine  Founder  of.  Christianity,  can- 
possibly  have  originated  with  the  devil,  but  is  of  God,  as  all  the  external  signs 
w  progress  most  clearly  indicate. 
^Q  important  question  Anally  arises,  How  can  this  grej;it;rfiligi<>^a^^npYei^.ent,i»e 
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most  effectnally  promoted,  locally  and  nationally  ?    It  is  plain  that  the  minisj 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  must  be  largely  supported  by  the  lay  element,  inoP 
that  the  additional  duties  imposed  upon  them  be  performed  in  a  manner  worthT 
the  important  work  to  be  executed.    The  Church  of  Christ  must  be  so  cona 
dated,  that  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  Christian  men  may  be  directed  to 
extension  of  Gospel  truth.     Were  the  small  boundaries  of  denominational  ordi 
made  imperceptible,  all  pious  labourers  could  unite  for  the  advancement  of  Chn 
kingdom.     On  that  the  Protestant  churches  of  Ireland,  of  all  denominations,  w« 
joined  to  achieve  that  grand  object  which  induced  a  Saviour  to  encounter  the  d 
'  extremity  of  mortal  suffering !     Then,  indeed,  the  red-robed  emissary  of  a  ford 
hierarchy  should  make  no  triumphal  marches  throughout  any  portion  of  this  It 
then,  indeed,  our  country  would  be  great  and  glorious,  beyond  the  prospective 
ception  of  ideal  poesy.     And  that  the  present  manifestation  of  the  Comforter 
lead  to  enlarged  fraternal  union,  to  the  extinction  of  spiritual  thraldom,  and  to  ^ 
increase  of  national  prosperity,  is  an  aspiration  which  solicits  the  concurreDce 
believers  throughout  the  entire  boundary  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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We  give  cordial  welcome  to  a  volume  under  the  above  title  from  Dr  Robcrb 
of  Glasgow.     A  book  of  this  description  ought  to  have  been  published  long  ^ 
The  speculations  it  is  intended  to  expose  have  been  ventilated  through  ml 
vehicles  during  a  long  series  of  years;  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  sol 
minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  of  competent  ability  and  of  establish 
influence,  would  be  impelled,  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  regard  to  the  presen 
tion  of  young  and  ardent  thinkers  among  us,  to  raise  a  warning  voice  agai 
these  popular  errors.     The  ministers  of  other  denominations  have  met  i 
promptly  the  special  exigencies  of  the  times.     From  the  Church  of  England,! 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  English  Independents,  and  fron 
Methodists,  we  have  had  refutations  of  the  negative,  or  neological,  or  neoplii 
^heology,  which  have  been  highly  prized  by  all  the  friends  of  Christian  tni 
Some  of  our  own  ministers  have  furnished  treatises  on  detailed  point-s  of  thegii 
controversy  of  the  age,  not  to  be  mentioned  without  gratitude  and  commendaw 
Mr  Pearson,  in  his  Prize  Essay,  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  book  of  very  great  vd 
as  a  clear  and  concise  classification  of  the  various  forms  of  opposition  to  Cliiii 
anity,  as  well  as  an  able  .discussion  of  their  merits.    Mr  Mamer  and  the  anoi 
mous  author  of  **  Christian  Errors  Infidel  Arguments,"  have  given  us  a  keen 
searching  analysis  of  many  of  the  topics  usually  adduced  as  evidences  of  nati 
and  revealed  religion.     Professors  Lindsay  and  Eadie  have,  with  equal  resort 
of  logic  and  of  learning,  maintained  the  conflict  with  recent  theories  of  mind 
and  of  inspiration.    Mr  Davidson  has  reasoned  powerfully  in  defence  of  thesiil 
tural  doctrine  concerning  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.     Dr  Meikle  has  ta 
three  heavy  blows  against  Pelagian,  and  semi-Pelagian,  and  Arminian  hereai 
Dr  Robertson  is  the  first  who  has  undertaken  the  task  of  reviewing  all  theleadii 
"modem  speculations"  in  theology,  so  as  to  contrast  them  fully  with  the  ''oJ 
truths,"  to  which  they  are  antagonistic,  and  to  show  at  what  point  the  inodefl 
invention  diverges  from  the  ancient  revelation,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  th 
divergence.     Without  wishing  to  conceal  that  the  book  is  all  the  more  welcome  ft 
the  author's  sake,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  it  stands  in  no  need  of  any  advfl 
titious  recommendation;  and  that  although  we  had  never  heard  his  name  till «( 
read  it  on  the  title-page,  we  would  have  praised  his  book  as  highly  as  we  are  do* 
prepared  to  do. 

Dr  Robertson  has  made  a  judicious  selection  of  the  speculations  which  he  W 
deemed  important  enough  to  form  the  subjects  of  his  essays.  To  say  th&t  errf 
is  infinite,  is  to  assign  to  the  human  mind  a  more  boundless  ingenuity  than » 
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y  possesses ;  for  it  is  disposed  perpetually  to  reproduce  itself  end  from  a  small 
ber  of  seeds,  to  raise  a  luxariant  overgrowth  of  noxious  vegetation.  A  cyclo- 
a  of  all  the  theological  vagaries  of  the  day  might  equal  in  size  the  cyclopedia 
te  most  extensive  branches  of  science  ;  but  it  would  be  no  more  than  a  repeti- 
in  innumerable  forms,  of  a  few  fundamental  misconceptions.  To  an  Intel- 
t  reader  this  refutation  of  errors  in  minute  detail  would  be  tiresome,  as  being 
isistent  with  that  unity  after  which  his  mind  is  constantly  striving ;  whereas, 
were  put  in  possession  of  a  few  well-defined  and  clearly-enunciated  principles, 
ould  be  able  to  apply  them  without  further  assistance,  as  tests  by  which  to 
mine  the  worth  of  the  various  systems  that  might  be  submitted  to  his  atten- 
The  Folly  of  Atheism,  the  Incredibility  of  Pantheism,  the  True  God,  the 
asonableness  of  Unbelief,  the  Evil  Nature  of  Sin,  the  Worth  of  the  Soul,  the 
J  of  the  Church,  the  Atonement,  the  Work  of  the  Spirit,  Moral  Influence  of 
Jtianity,  the  Functions  of  Faith,  the  Two  Representatives,  the  Second  Advent, 
leavenly  State — are  the  subjects  of  the  fourteen  Essays  which,  with  a  Con- 
m  and  an  Appendix  of  Quotations,  form  the  contents  of  "  Old  Truths  and 
!m  Speculations."  Would  not  any  one  who  has  imbibed  scriptural  views  on 
lese  subjects  be  sufficiently  fortified  against  every  speculation  that  can  be 
ted  against  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  1  That  we  may  not 
«t  the  exercise  of  the  critic's  prerogative  of  fault-finding,  we  may  remark 
we  desiderate  two  essays — on  Inspiration  and  on  Prayer ;  for  the  sake  of  which 
ould  have  been  willing  to  lose  that  on  the  Worth  of  the  Soul,  which,  however 
nt,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  quite  so  much  in  keeping  with  the  professed 
n  of  the  volume. 

lis  book  displays  an  ability  which  substantiates  the  author's  right  to  appear 
%  the  Church  and  the  world  as  the  champion  of  the  truth  against  the  assaults 
"wr.  Our  opinion  is,  that  many  of  the  theological  aberrations  of  the  day  are  due 
le  intrusion  of  their  originators  into  provinces  of  thought  for  which  they  are 
qualified  by  nature  or  by  discipline.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  under- 
1,  that  every  man  is  not  able  to  do  justice  to  every  theme,  and  that  before  any 
ventures  to  present  himself  before  the  public  on  any  of  the  deeper  problems 
b  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  human  mind,  he  is  bound  to  examine  not 
''the  limits  of  religpious  thought,"  but  the  capacities  of  his  own  intellect, 
e  our  literature  is  inundated  with  volumes  of  metaphysical  speculation  on 
>rigin  of  evil,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  dynamical  theory  of 
it,  and  the  science  of  the  absolute,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  the 
ogy  of  consciousness  or  conscience,  by  persons  who  nave  not  now,  and  never 
have,  mind  enough  to  comprehend  the  state  of  the  questions  they  presume  to 
w.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  extol  the  authors  of  contemporary  errors  in 
ity  as  men  gifted  beyond  all  their  predecessors  in  force  as  well  as  in  brilliance 
nius ;  but  we  do  not  expect  that  this  estimate  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  im- 
il  verdict  of  posterity.  Parker,  and  Emerson,  and  Newman,  and  Maurice, 
the  rest,  seem  to  us  to  have  minds  that  are  finely  organised  and  finely  cul- 
,  rather  than  powerful ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  they  have  given  any  other 
of  power  than  in  advancing  pbjections  which  it  is  hard  to  answer,  chiefly 
Jse  it  is  hard  to  understand  them.  The  writers  who  have  opposed  them  in, 
iterests  of  Christianity  and  orthodoxy  have  tenfold  greater  force  of  thought 
ffeadth  of  view.  In  this  honoured  band  Dr  Robertson  justly  deserves  to  be 
lered,  although  he  does  not  seem  to  write  professedly  for  scholars  or  philo- 
OT,  but  for  intelligent  readers  of  all  classes,  who  are  necessarily  brought  into 
wt  with  the  various  forms  of  error  that  are  floating  in  society,  and  who  are 
)le  of  understanding  both  the  principles  from  which  they  spring  and  the  con- 
mces  to  which  they  lead.  We  introduce  this  remark  to  anticipate  an  objec- 
which  is  likely  to  be  brought  against  this  book  by  some  of  our  academic 
tt— that  it  is  not  sufficiently  fundamental ;  by  which  they  mean,  that  it  is  not 
Hig  with  the  cabalistic  formulae  of  the  transcendental  schools.  Let  us  re- 
l  them  that  a  writer's  style  may  be  clear  and  simple  for  two  different  reasons : 
r  because  his  thoughts  are  shallow  and  superficial,  or  because  his  thoughts, 
having  touched  the  lowest  depths  of  his  theme,  have  crystalised  into  the 
'  transparent  forms  of  expression.    For  popular  writing,  and  undoubtedly  for- 
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popnkr  speaking,  a  style  clear  atnd  simple  for  the  latter  of  these  reasons  is< 
roost  elis^ble  that  can  be  adopted.  They  must  not  mistake  perspicuity  for  fed 
ness.  If  any  of  Dr  Robertson's  positions  were  assailed  by  a  worthy  adven 
from  a  higher  standpoint  in  philosophy  than  be  has  beve  been  ambitious  to  occn 
be  would  be  fo«nd  not  incompetent  to  defend  them  on  l^t  bigho:  greond.  ' 
essay  on  the  Incredibility  of  Pantheism  contains  a  luminoes  expomtion  of  a  sjit 
in  whose  taoazes  many  a  wanderer,  who  thought  himself  a  paragon  of  intd 
when  he  was  only  a  dupe  of  imagination,  has  hopelessly  lest  bis  way,  as  welli 
triumphant  demonstration  of  its  manifold  absurditiee.  The  esssay  on  **  The! 
Nature  of  Sin,"  abounds  with  endence  that  the  doctrine  of  tki  baa  been  deeplye 
templated  not  only  from  the  scientific  but  from  the  ipiritaal  point  of  view,-. 
want  of  an  expeiimental  acquaintance  with  ^tbeplagros  of  the  heart 'bei 
without  dOubt,  the  main  source  of  all  scepticism  about  original  ain.  The  essaj 
"  The  Atonement,"  on  wlxich  the  author  has  evidently  expended  his  chief  streoj 
does  not,  perhaps,  contain  much  onginidity  (for  who  can  be  original  on  a  doct 
for  which  so  long  a  line  of  abk  writers  has  ^one  so  tnuch  in  respect  of  exposii 
and  proof,  and  vindication^,  but  it  gives  a  lucid  summary  of  the  best  argnnu 
and  accommodates  them  with  tnueb  acmrien  to  the  most  recent  fcMrms  of  objed 
The  essay  on  "The  Two  Representatives,"  befing on  a  topic  ttiat  is  not  so! 
quently  discussed,  has  an  air  of  greater  independenee  and  power.  These  foun 
our  favourites,  albeit  we  are >  not  insennble  to  tfae-ebarms  of  the  essay  on ''I 
Heavenly  State,''  which  opens  up  delightful  traioa  of  thought,  expressed  in  kng4 
that  sparkles  with  bright  and  beautiAil  imagery.  IV  would  lie  wrong  not  to  si 
that  tne  b^ok  is  interspersed  with  many  admirable  images  and  illustrationfi,  bapj 
introdueed  and  exquisitely  elaborated. 

There  is  a  commendable  feature  of  this  book  which  nedds  <»ily  to  be  mentifl 
On  all  the  subjects  treated,  it  places  '^  the  old  truth"  in  b<^d  aud  ttneomprona 
contrast  with  ^*  the  modern  speculation/'  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tnl 
often  the  best  safeguard  against  error.  Many  of  our  most  daring  specokton 
play  so  gross  an  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  they  impugn,  that  one  is  c^most  iod 
to  suppose  they  would  immediately  embrace  them  if  they  knew  what  ther 
Dr  Robertson  has  taken  care  that  his  readers  shall  know  what  the  doctriaiF 
and  what  is  the  Scripture  proof  in  their  support ;  and  if  his  readers  do  theiri 
as  he  has  done  his,  we  may  be  sure  that  alt  the  sophistries  of  modem  specula 
will' be  addressed  to  them  in  vain. 
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UBRCHANDISE  IN  THE  SOULS  OF  KEN. 

Trade  and  commerce,  in  the  vulgar  use 
of  these  words,  do  not  flourish  at  Rome ; 
but  the  business  men  there  have  lar^re 
transactions  in  a  line  of  their  own.  We 
transfer  to  our  columns,  without  any  charge 
for  advertisement,  a  circular  issued  some 
time  ago  by  a  business  firm  having  its  seat 
in  the  Roman  capital,  and  carrying  on  an 
extensive  foreign  trade— the  agency  for 
the  Catholic  Apostolacy,  established  at 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
sorts  of  ecclesiastical  business.  The  cir- 
cular is  addressed  to  the  French  clergy, 
and  contains  a  list  of  the  articles  chiefly  in 
demand  by  the  customers  of  the  firm  in 
that  country.  As  an  encouragement  to 
dealers,  it  is  intimated  that  the  fees,  or 


prices  affixed,  are  to  be  paid  onlvili 
delivery  of  the  several  articles  ordereL 
Sir, — It  is  enough  that  an  undemkil 
conduces  to  the  glory  of  God,  totlieei 
fication  of  the  faithlol,  and  to  the  iacrei 
of  the  respect  which  is  justly  claiaieil  1 
the  Holy  See  (is  not  the  French  Ch«* 
attached  to  Rome  by  its  very  vitals  ?):-i' 
enough,  I  say,  that  an  undertaking  c 
boast  of  these  characteristics,  to  be  ceitJ 
of  a  warm  approval  on  the  part  ofi 
French  clergy,  whose  zeai  wiU  insan  'i 
success.    FuU  of  this  confidence,  sir,  J 
have  purposed,  during  my  stay  in  KwueJ 
make  France  acquainted  with  theCatho" 
agency,  in  otderto  contribute  to  the  bese 
fits  which  it  will  confer  upon  the  ooij 
Christian  kingdom  ;-and  I  therefore  titf 
the  liberty  to  enclose  » tabular  view  of  tl^ 
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dpal  fftTours  which  the  agency  under*' 
» to  procare  at  Bomcr  along  with  a 
tfia  drawn  up  for  the  reception  of  swsb, 
maiids  as  yoa  will  be  pleased  to  make* 
r  zeal,  sir,  for  the  glory  of  Grod,  and 
salvation  of  thei  souls  committed  to 
'  care,  make  me\  trust  that  you  will 
^  such  articles  as  are  most  likely  to 
k  this  twofold  lend  throughout  your 
ik.  Please  to  transeribe  the  articles 
ited  literally  on  ihe  bulletin  /  then,  after 
ng  gone  through  all  the  form^  pre^ 
«d,  send  a  <mplicate,  keeping  the 
od  copy,  whi^  will  enable  you  to 
7  the  invoice./  Be  so  charitable  as  to 
iLyoar  letter- ;^  it  is  the  condition  sine 
mn.  You  will  then  receive,  as  soon  as 
ibie,  the  articles  stated  in  the  buUetin, 
pt  in  case  it  should  be  impossible  to 
ore  them  in  Borne* 

'ahlar  View  of  the  Principal  Articles 
lich  the  Agency  undertakes  to  procure  at 

me. 

F.    c 

For  the  personal  indult  of  the 
Beged  altar  (a  full  indulgence  is 
killed  for  the  souls  suffering  in 
IKorj),  the  price  is      .        .        12  5Q 
.  To  obtain  plenary  indulgence, 
ir  having  taken  the  Eucharist, 
feaied,etc.,  .        .        .        .        10  aO 
To  obtain  the.  same  iayours 
0  a  month  (Uie  petitioner  may 
7  them  to  his  relatives),      .        10  8Q 
For  the  confessor, .  who  may 
it  plenary  indulgence   to   his 
tents,  when  he   has  reeeived, 
r  confession,         *        .        •        13  dO- 
For  the  power  of  attaching 
Jgences    to    crosses,    rosaries, 
al8,etc.,       ....        12  50 
For  the  power  of  selecting  a 
i^or  who  is  commissioned,  by 
Holy  See  to.  absolve  from,  all 
ores,  irregularities,  and  eases- 
fved  for  the  Pope,.       .        .        25    0 

Biispensations. 

To  be  dispensed  from  the  rovrs 
rginity  (! ! !),      . 
To  be  dispensed  from  oelebrat* 
uch  masses  asyouought  to  cele- 

3, 2Z     0 

To  be  dispensed  from  reciting 
breviary,  and  from  performing: 
other  obligatoiy  works,       .        21  60 

Powers  and  Facilities, 

For  the  power  of  reading  and 
)ing  prohibited  books,  .        21  60 

For  the  power  of  consecrating 
rdotal  instruments,  and  per- 
ling  all  other  consecrations  re- 
ed to  the  bishops  and  prelates,    12  50 


8.  J'or  the  power  of  giving  the 
Papal  blessing  to  p^ersons  on  tbeur 
death^bed,        .... 

ORIGIN  AND  DATES  OF  POPJ8H  ElplOKS. 

A  CLEKOTMAN,  wbo  dates  his  communica- 
tion from  205,  Bath  Buildings,  SheflBleld, 
gives  the  following  Origin  of  Popish 
Errors :— Catholics  often  talk  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  their  religion,  but  we  think  that 
the  following  dates,  of  the  origin  of  their 
peculiar  doctrines  and  practices  will  show 
them  to  be  too  modem  for  a  scriptural 
Ghfistian  to  receive  them  :— 

A.D. 

Holy  Water,      .       .       .       .    120    i 

Penance^ 1^7    . 

Monkery, 328 

Xiatin  Mass^  ....  394 
Sjitreme  Unction,  .  .  .658 
Purgatpry,  ....  6d3 
Invooatton  of  Virgin  Mary  and- 

of  Saints,  ....  594 
Papal  Usurpation,  .  .  -  607 
Kissing  the  Pope's  Toe^  .  .  709 
Image  WorsiJiip,  .  .  .715 
Canonisation  of  Saints,  .  .  993 
Baptism,  of  Bells,.  .  .  .  lOOO 
Tratisub^tantiation,  ,        .        .  1000 

Celibacy, 1015 

Indulgences^  .  .  -  .  .1190 
©ispensations,  .  .  .  .1200 
The  Inquisition,  .  .  .  1204 
Confession,  .  .  .  ,1215 
Elevation  of  the  Hos-t,       .        .  1222 

IHE  EDICT  OF  NANTES. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  a  large  and  equit- 
able measure.  It  confirmed  the  treaties 
formerly  made  between  the  belligerent 
parties,  gave  liberty  of  conscience  to  the 
Huguenots,  and  re-established  the  Romish 
religion  throughout  the  entire  kingdom ; 
but,  while  it  compelled  the  Protestants  to 
pay  tithes  to  the  Popish  Church,  it  for- 
bade them  to  speak,  write,  or  act' con- 
temptuously against  the  ceremonies  of 
that  church,  allowed  them  the  exercise  of 
family  worship,  and  opened  to  their  sick 
and  poor  the  national  hospitals  and  insti- 
tutions. This  memorable  edict  not  only 
put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars,  but  it  com- 
menced a  new  era  for  France  by  elevating 
the  power  of  the  State  over  that  of  the 
Church.  After  the  assassination  of  Henry 
IV.,  the  edict  remained  in  force,  confirmed 
not  only  by  the  regent,  Mary  of  Medicis, 
but  both  by  Louis  XIIL  and  by  Louis 
XrV.  The  Protestants  formed  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  French  people. 
In  the  year  1606,  there  were  as  many  as 
806  of  their  churches  in  Prance,  composed 
not  merely  of  the  lower  and  trading  classes, 
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Lut  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom,  who, 
admiring  the  philosophical  dogmata  of  the 
Geneva  reformer,  had  given  a  hearty  Ad- 
he^iaii  to  the  Haguenot  cause.  These  were 
persons  who,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  were 
attached  to  the  liheral  side  in  politics. 
The  constitution  of  their  churches  was  de- 
mocratic and  representative ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent action  of  the  French  court  against 
them  proceeded  probably  as  much  from 
fear  of  their  supposed  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies, as  from  hatred  of  Protestantism. 
On  tlie  publication  of  the  edict  of  pardon, 
in  1 629,  the  most  industrious  and  nourish- 
iug  communities  in  France  were  Protest- 
ants. The  manufactures  and  trade  of  the 
stare  were  for  the  most  part  in  their  hands. 
Iti  some  of  the  departments  they  alone  had 
held  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  wine ;  and 
the  commerce  with  foreign  states  was  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  their  vessels.  So  that, 
even  30  late  as  1699,  B^ville  wrote:  "If 
the  merchants  are  still  bad  Catholics,  at 
any  riitc  they  have  not  ceased  to  be  very 
good  tr£kders/*  Had  they  been  permitted 
to  continue  in  France,  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion — a  religion,  too,  which  so 
happily  guided  their  social  and  commercial 
lif^e — they  would,  without  doubt,  have  com- 
pletely changed  the  character,  and,  pro- 
bably, the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom.  In 
their  hands  the  maritime  trade  of  France 
was  being  rapidly  developed,  and  on  a 
scale  which  was  surpassed  only  by  the 
w  eal  t  hy  Netherland  burghers.  The  French 
Protestant  merchants  were  acknowledged, 
by  the  whole  commercial  world,  to  be  men 
of  the  strictest  morals  and  of  unimpeach- 
able mercantile  integrity,  on  whose  word 
perfect  reliance  might  be  placed  in  every 
t  m  n  a  action.  "  By  the  avowal  even  of  their 
enemies,"  it  is  remarked,  "  they  combined 
the  qualities  of  the  citizen — that  is  to  say, 
respect  for  the  law,  application  to  their 
work,  attachment  to  their  duties,  and  the 
old  parsimony  and  frugality  of  the  burgher 
classes  —  with  those  of  the  Christian; 
namely,  a  strong  love  of  their  religion,  a 
manifest  desire  to  conform  their  conduct 
to  their  conscience,  a  constant  fear  of  the 
j  udgments  of  God." — Eclectic  Review, 

ANOTHEK  BOMISH  TRAK SUBSTANTIATION. 

A  CORHBSPONDENT  of  the  Record  mentions, 
that  "  the  Pope,  having  a  paternal  eye  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Holy  See  in  Belgium, 
has  made  a  most  valuable  present  to  the 
Buke  de  Brabant,  on  the  auspicious  occa- 
sion of  His  Royal  Highness'  marriage,  con- 
gist  in  jjf  of  a  piece  of  the  original  wood  of 
the  manger  in  which  our  Saviour  was  bom  I 
No  one^  it  is  remarked,  but  a  very  ignorant 
person,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the 


propriety  of  translating  the  word  ^ 
a  mangery  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlut 
mangers  in  the  East  were,  in  our  Savi 
time,   as  they  are  now,  invariably 
troughs  !    Even  if  the  word  ^«t»>i  be 
derstood  to  mean   '  a  cave,'  the  Pc 
present  wiU  still  be  a  very  comical 
Let  any  one  consult  Kitto's  note  on ' 
ii.  7,  in  the  *  Pictorial  Bible,'  and 
pass  sentence  on  His  Holiness'  lean 
As  for  the  manner  in  which  this  s 
piece  jpf  wood  has  been  preserved,  hoi 
miraclilous  and  incredible,  it  is  no 
miraculous  than  thousands  of  other  £[ 
which  Papists  believe."    Surely  this 
does  not  believe  in  iransubstantiatioL 
in  the  l^se  of  centuries,  wood  change 
stone  by  the  ordinary  process  of  peui 
tion,  should  not  stone  change  into  woo 
the  command  of  the  Pope  ? 

^  CHABACTEB  OF  CBOMWEU. 

He  believed  that  he  was  called  apoi 
Heaven  to  accomplish  a  great  work 
few  men  ever  possessed  so  manyevidi 
of  having  received  such  a  call,  for 
was  a  ruler  among  the  sons  of  men 
clearly  destined  to  rule.  Rising froni 
parative  obscurity,  his  genius  ex] 
with  the  expansion  of  its  sphere  of 
Had  he  yielded  to  the  mastery  of  hii 
sions  with  the  recklessness  of  whk 
Guizot  speaks,  he  might  have  gaii^ 
ends  by  far  other  means  than  those^^ 
he  adopted.  He  had  the  power  to  i 
the  regal  title,  and  to  give  prestige  toi 
some  mighty  struggle  with  the  mom 
of  Europe,  who  were,  one  and  all, 
acknowledged  inferiors  both  in  inid 
and  in  bravery.  He  might  have  made 
extirpation  of  the  Stuart  family  tbe  (^ 
dition  of  his  alliances  ;  and  there  is  no 
son  to  suppose  that  either  France  or^ 
would  have  rejected  such  conditio^ 
by  both  the  Boyalist  cause  was* 
sacrificed.  As  it  was,  he  was  ofta' 
trary,  and  even  relentlessly  cruel,  fe 
he  conceived  to  be  the  safety  of  his' 
try ;  but  success  had  no  intoxicating 
ence  upon  him.  He  sustained  the  temj 
tions  arising  from  the  possession  of 
than  ordinary  kingly  power  with  fw 
than  kingly  greatness.  He  was  jealo* 
England's  honour,  and  he  won  for  herl 
respect  of  all  the  world.  Every  EnroP! 
nation  was  compelled  to  accede  to  hii  J 
demands,  and  induced  to  seek  his  fnti 
stip.  He  called  around  him  men  ^ 
tinguished  alike  for  intellect  and  (or^ 
he  gave  to  the  people  more  liberty  tj| 
they  had  ever  before  enjoyed,  erenwtoj 
he  was  compelled  to  govern  on  arbiu«T 
principles.  To  the  hterary  men  oi  » 
time  he  extended  a  toleration  to  fftich* 
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zot  will  find  scarcely  an^r  parallel  in 
history  of  Ms  own  country — certainly 
in  its  recent  history.  Many  of  these 
I  were  known  Royalists,  yet  they  re- 
ed signal  marks  of  his  favour.  Even 
er  his  protection  some  of  them  shot 
is  of  ridicule  at  his  government. 
hen  he  had  to  deal  with  grave  and 
It  men,"  our  historian  himself  informs 
rol.  ii.,  p.  167),  "  he  expressed  to  them 
isteem,  seeking  to  live  on  good  terms 
them,  but  never  exhibiting  a  despot's 
ity  or  pretensions.  He  did  not  always 
nte  aU  that  he  had  planned.  Under 
Ustracting  influence  of  important  af- 


fairs, the  most  attentive  forget,  and  the 
most  powerful  want  means,  always  to  ac- 
complish the  benevolent  designs  they  may 
have  announced  ;  but  if  he  was  not  exempt 
from  these  shortcomings  of  supreme  power, 
Cromwell  is,  perhaps,  of  all  sovereigns,  the 
one  who  is  least  open  to  the  charge." 
Some  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  the 
English  mind  were  the  products  of  the  age 
in  which  that  man  lived  and  ruled,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  left  no  trace  of  his  exis- 
tence in  the  history  of  a  country  which  he 
ennobled.  Of  what  he  did  for  its  insti- 
tutions, let  M.  Guizot  himself  speak. — 
Eclectic  Review, 
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as  PEOM  Calvabt  ;  or.  The  Seven 
ist  Sayings  of  our  Dying  Lord.  By 
)BERT  T.  Jeffbet,  M.D.,  Minister  of 
iledonian  Boad  Church,  Glasgow. 

Mnburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black.   1859. 

I  brief,  manly  preface,  the  author  of 
« discourses  states  that  they  were  pre- 
id  without  the  slightest  intention  of 
I  ever  being  published.  They  have 
Q  committed  to  the  press,  and  so  given 
jbe  public,  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
oo«  managers,  and  other  members  of 
ongregation.  This  confirms  a  surmise 
ara,  that  hundreds  of  excellent  dis- 
Jes  are  produced  to  perish  weekly  (that 
tcepting  in  so  far  as  they  survive  in 
memories  and  grow  into  the  lives  of 
hearers),  though  well  deserving  a 
ce  of  immortality  through  the  art  of 
tnberg  and  Fust.  This  conviction 
ms  oa  us  with  peculiar  force,  on  find- 
mch  excellent  discourses  as  these 
wly  saved  from  that  oblivion  into 
bj  week  by  week,  MS.  sermons  retire. 
J  give  us  fresh  assurance  that  showers 
letrae  manna  are  falling  round  our 
its  every  Sabbath,  though  not  much  of 
a  be  gathered  up  like  this,  to  be  con- 
id  for  the  public  and  the  future. 
lese  seven  loaves  from  the  tables  of 
donianRoad  Church,  are  but  basketed 
aents  of  the  provision  with  which,  in 
Master's  name,  the  author  has  been 
ing  multitudes.  If  his  daily  bread 
nch  as  these  are,  we  should  say  his 
le  must  be  fed  with  the  finest  of  the 
^t.  And  we  feel  sure  that  these  are 
much  better  than  his  ordinary  and 
iblished  sermons.  Though  they  are 
5tiou  Sermons,"  belonging  to  Com- 
mon occasions,  and  as  such  meriting, 
aps,  more  careful  preparation,  yet — 
to  say  that  the  value  of  the  higher  class 


of  literary  productions  is  often  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  labour,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  bestowed  on  them — ^yet,  we  say,  the 
time  has  gone  bv  when  the  action  sermon 
would  have  to  be  set  afoot,  say  at  New 
Year's  Day,  to  travel  up  through  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  gathering  riches  all 
the  way  into  its  bosom,  so  as  to  come  forth 
with  power  at  the  mid-summer  sacrament, 
before  tented  multitudes  assembled  from  a 
circuit  of  twenty  miles.  These  good  old 
Scottish  times  have  passed,  and  the  action 
sermon  has  descended  to  a  sort  of  Presby- 
terian parity  with  its  fellows.  Then,  more- 
over, the  mental  power  developed  in  this 
volume  is  obviously  one  that  works  with 
steady  regularity,  and  can  deliver  its 
amount  of  excellent  work  duly  to  order ; 
its  movement,  not  fitful^  like  that  of  the 
swallow  in  the  summer  air,  or  breeze-tossed 
skiff  at  sea,  resembles  rather  the  equal 
movement  of  a  well-loaded  waggon  or 
railway  train,  and,  from  the  section  of  its 
path  that  is  before  us,  we  can  readily  cal- 
culate the  rate  of  motion  for  the  rest. 

The  sermons  are  seven  in  number, 
founded  on  the  seven  last  sayings  of  our 
dying  Lord.  They  are  arranged  as  fol- 
lows : — ^The  Voice  of  Intercession  ("Father, 
forgive  them  ") ;  of  Mercv  ("  To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  Me  ") ;  of  Aflfection  ("  Woman, 
behold  1 ") ;  of  Desertion  ("  Eloi !  Eloi ! ") ; 
of  Humanity  (« I  thirst ") ;  of  Victory  r "  It 
is  finished") ;  and  of  Death  ("Father,  into 
Thy  hands").  A  captious  criticism  might 
easily  take  exception  to  this  arrangement. 
Dr  Jeffrey  does  not  stay  to  vindicate  it. 
Nor  does  he  try  to  show  the  relation  of 
these  seven  sayings  to  each  other,  or  how, 
as  seven  stars  in  the  hand  of  the  minister- 
ing High-priest,  or  seven  lamps  of  fire 
branching  from  the  central  cross,  they  may 
be  said  to  occupy  and  complete  the  circle 
of  gospel  light, — the  first,  tor  instance,  re- 
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ferririg  to  the  world*;  the  second,  to  the' 
penitent ;  the  third,  to  the  Church  ;  the 
fourth,  to  the  Father }  the  fifth,  to  the  Son  j 
while  the  sixth  is  the  Finished,  and  the 
seventh  and  last  the  Sabhath  Rest.  Such 
studies  belorig  more  to  the  ex{)08itor]r  than 
the  didiictic  practical  preacher;  to  the 
Mary-like  musing,  than  the  MJEirtha-like 
ministering  spirit ;  more,  we  should  say,  to 
the  German  mind  that  seizes,  as  in  Langer 
and  Stier,*'  on  beautifbl  and  profound 
analogies  utiderlying  the  subject,  than  to 
that  strong,  practicalBritish  mind,  of  which 
Dr  Jeffrey  is  an  excellent  type. 

We  have  here  the  most  august^  the  most 
majestic  theme  that  one  could  undertake. 
Angels  were  employed  to  repeat  unto  the 
Church  the  voices  from  Sinai ;  what  man 
shall  be  adequate  to  the  task  of  repeating 
the  voices  from  Calvary?    It  were  pre- 
sumption to  affirm  that  any  preacher  could 
treat  the  subject  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
it.    How  few  of  our  greatest  sermons  have 
any  of  these  seven  words  for  their  text  I 
If  the  second  and  third  are  exception^  to 
this  remark,  is  it  not  becausi^  in  these  we 
are  not  brought  face  to  face  with  the  in* 
finite   grandeur  of  the  truth  itself,   but' 
rather  with  the  reduced  reflection  of  it  in 
the  heart  of  the  dying  penitent,  the  Mary 
And  the  John?    The  method  of  the  Greek 
artist,  that  veiled  the  countenance  he  could 
not  picture,  has  been  most  usually  adopted 
here ;  and  such  as  have  essayed  to  lift  the 
veil,  have  felt  their  wonted  power  of  utter- 
ance fail  them.    It  is  therefore  no  small 
thing  to  say,  that  Dr  Jefirey  ha^  not  utterly 
failed ;  and  we  say  niore  than  this, — he  has 
Succeeded,  on  the  whole,  as  w'ell  as  any. 
All  through  these  sermons  one  is  conscious 
of  the  working  of  a  powerful  intellect,  that 
fetjls  itself  restrained  and  subdued  by  the 
presence  of  the  grand  realities  with  which 
it   has  t6  deal.      There   are  transitions, 
frequently,  from  the  attitude  of  the  sti'ong 
man  bowed  down  before  the  grandeur  of 
his  subject,  to  that  of  the  earnest  athlete . 
wrestling  with  his  atidience  fbr  the  sur- 
render of  themselves  to  Christ ;  but,  al- 
together, We  should  say  the  characteristic 
element  of  these    discourses  is   that  of 
strength,  s'libdued  and  chastened  by  the 
illimitable^  grandeur  of  the  theme.    One 
proof  of  this  ihay  be  seen  in  the  siBvei*e" 
simplicity  Of  style  pervading  these  dk- 
courses.    "We  mean  simplicity  of  thought, 
for  we  must*  own  that  It  is  overlaid  at  times 
with  a  somewhat  labottred  richness  of  ex- 
pression ;  but  the  thought  itself  is  always 
clear,  correct,  classical.     There  seems  to 
be  a  studied  avoidance  of  the  merely  florid 

*  Lander:'  Seven  Words  of  Christ  on  the  Cross. 
HaUe.    1842. 

Stier:  The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Clark, 
Edinburgh.    1858. 


attfd  ornamental.    The  preacher  seemij 
feel  that  here  is  not  the  place  for  it,  i 
flowers  should  not  grow  when  the  n 
are  rending,  or  fUncy  play  in  thethickdi 
liess  and  shadow  of  death,  that  rains  i 
dews  should  not  glisten  on  those  n 
tains  where  the  Beauty  of  Israel  iss 
and,  though  in  other  circumstances,  andt 
other  mountains,  the  preacher^  feet  i " 
have  been  sandalled  with  a  richer  b 
that  it  behoved  him  her«  to  adopt  a  s 
and  more  naked  style,  and  put  the  s 
from  off"  his  feet,' because  the  gronndi 
Which  he  stood  was  holy. 

Dr  Jeff^y's  mind  is  clcariy  of  the  clai 
and  not  at  all  of  the  romantic  order, 
adopt  a  little  ornamental  style  of  phn 
that  repeats  itself  frequently  enough! 
these  discourses,  we  would  say  that  he  I 
more  of  the  manly  than  the  mysticdJ 
the  strong  than  the  sweet,  of  the  didair 
than  the  devotional,  of  the  bold  than  i 
beautiful;    or,   the    hind    of   beautjj 
rej  dices  in  is  not  that  of  the  cathedral, « 
its  tinted  lights,  rich  tracery,  and  gli 
of  the  infinite,  but   that   of  the  GJ^ 
temple,  with  its  symmetry,  completer 
and'  ihassive  but  exact  proportions; 
does  not  build  in  such  a  style  as  thil 
MV  Caird,  which  seeks,  like  Angelo'gbii| 
of  a  single  arch  over  the  Kialto,  to  ( 
the  subject  with  one  light  and  f 
bound  ;  or  in  the  Ciystal  Palace  i 
Dr  Guthrie,  whichopens  so  many  cai 
upon   outward  nature,   showing 
tableaux  of  sunny  scenery,  cattle  pie 
ships,  but  one  is  apt  to  forget  onei 
church  at  all ;  still  less,  in  the  dark  dsoj, 
style  of  Certain  old  divines^  who  shnt^ 
glimpses  of  the  cheerful  otiter  world  i 
gether,  that  they  may  light  up  their  t 
logical  tapers  in  the  gloom ;  least  of  all  d 
Dr  Jefirey  build  in  the  composites 
with  the  rouble  of  other  men's  thooj 
hastily  thrown  up  of  a  Sktnrday  evt 
by  help  of  the  scafiblding  of  someo' 
outworn  division.    Each  sermon  be 
itiassive  structttre,  built  as  of  blocks  o 
granite,  quarried  from  considerable^, 
and  fitly  fi^amed  together,  in  which,  ill 
soever  we  miss  thbt  we  might  like  toft 
and  whatsover  we  find  that  might  as ' 
be  awanting,  there  is  always  one  thio^n 
are  sure  to  find  and  never  miss,  andtbitl 
the  distinct  emblazonry  on' eveiy  wallas 
Embrasure,  and  window,   of  the  m 
evangelical  purpose  to  which  the  bnili 
Is  devoted,  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood  d 
the  lintels  and  doorposts,  and  the  fom 
Ifion  of  the  apostle  and'  prophets;  and  i 
comer-stone  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

For  that  which  charms  us  chiefly  in  ti»«*| 
sermons,  is  therich  deep  flowof  evangelie*3 
sentiment,  and  their  diisthict  and  nna»* 
biguous  announcement  of  God*s  Gospel 
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s  is  not  only  indicated  by  tbie  choice  of 
snbject,  for  there  are  mattjr  in  these 
8  who  can  visit  Calvary  only  to  smite 
r  breasts  in  sympathy  with  saffering 
Be,  and  return ;  Dr  Jeffrey  insists  on 
iching  the  Cradfied  One  as  the  Saviour 
\g  upon  that  crosk  to  save,  and  on 
ging  the  spectator  from  his  smitten 
flt  to  cry,  **  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
er!"  It  is  refreshing  to  find  gifted 
whers  rising  np  before  this  generation, 
carries  so  much  of  the  leprous  taint 
ts  thonghtfUl  brow,  and  summoning 
,  albeit  somewhat  sternly  like  Elisha, 
\  their  Abatia  and  Fharpar  back  to 
river  of  God:  Some  othfer  sermons  of 
day,  issuing  chiefly  from  a  certain 
jlican  scbuol,  though  contrasting  very 
lorably  with  those  before  us,  in  respect 
heir  rich  idiomatic  Saxon  style ;  yet, 
;king  as  they  do  the  cross  from  Calvary, 
>lant  it  as  the  symbol  of  an  atoning 
ggle  in  men's  hearts,  we  throw  down 
I  son-owfnl  srurprise  and'  indignation. 
bail  in  Br  Jeffbey  a  preacher  of  a 
w  sort ;  and  though  his  periods  do  not 
rso  softly,  we  discern  in  them  a  rhythm 
I  a  music  that  is  dearer  to  our  ear, 
i»e  sounds  of  the  river  of  lif«  that  flows 
nthe  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 
Tooar  mind,  the  least  successful  sermons 
thcTolume  are  the  first  and  last;  In 
fim,  the  plea  for  pardon  to  the  mur- 
ers  of  Jesus-  is,  we  think,  imperfectly 
sented.  We  should  hesitate  to  speak 
f  their  ignorance,  through  extenuating 
T  guilt,  constituted  their  plea  for  fop- 
aess.  Br  Jeflrey  does  not  distinguish 
'een  the  objective  and  subjective 
inds  of  pardon.  The  former,  as  Stier 
I  pats  it,  **  was  unexpressed  and  only 
•nated  in  the  appeal  to  the  Father ;  if 
bring  it  into  completeness,  it  is,  For 
ne  Son,  supplicate  for  them  on  the  same 
Won  which  1  am  pierced  for  their  sin." 
J  murderers  of  Christ  were  not  forgiven 
wse  they  knei^  not  what  they  did ;  but 
r  ignorance  left  raom  for  hope,  that 
y  they  knew  what  they  had  done,  they 
lid  repent  and  seek  forgiveness.  Though 
egins  are  more  heinous,  and' some  less 
m  God's  sight,  theii?  greater  or  less 
lousuess  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
It  of  pardon.  The  great  propitiation 
les  that,  and  it  covers  mountains  of 
as  easily  as  motes  of  it.  Unpardonable 
Itself  were  not  unpardt)nable  if  repented 
only  by  the  ^opposition  it  is  snch  as 
ever  repented  of,  and  therefore  it  hath 
er  forgiveness.  Through  not  dis- 
fishing,  as  indicated,  between  the  ob- 
ije  and  subjective,  Br  Jeffrey's  preach- 
here  is,  we  think,  somewhat  hampered, 
I  n'>t  quite  in  harmony  with  that  broad 
I  aniple  doctrine  of  free  grace  which  so 


fin^y  chariieteriseff  the  discourses  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  last  sermon,  there  is  a-  profusion 
of  a  class  of  terms  not  the  most  intelligible 
to  an  ordinary  audience,  that  are  sprinkled 
somewhat  freely  over  all  these  discourses. 
Here,  too,  though  with  some  hesitation,  we 
might  object  to  the  treatment  the  Saviour's 
death* receives,  not  as  exalting  it  above  all 
others,  but  as  tending,  withal,  to  remove  it 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  human  sympathy. 
For  we  must  not  suppose  that  Jesus  so  died 
by  an  aot  of  His  Divine  power,  when  He 
bowedHis  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  as 
to  destroy  the  essential  similarity  betwixt 
His  death  and  ours.  The  death  of  Jesus, 
we  shotild  say,  resulted  naturally  on  this 
wise :  from  the  strong  revulsion  produced 
when,  on  the  one  side,  the  darkness  of 
Divine  desertion  rolled  from  off  His  spirit, 
and  there  broke  in  on  it  from  the  other 
the  returning  light  of  His  Father's  coun- 
tenance, the  hallelujahs  of  angels,  bud  the 
hosannas  of  His  redeemed; — then,  pro- 
bably, in  the  strong  revulsion  of  feeling, 
which  was  more  than  nature  could  bear, 
t^e  silver  cord  was  loosed,  body  and  spirit 
went  asunder,  Jesus  died.  We  do  not 
insist  on  this— there  is  a  mystery  in  all 
death,  and  a  most  tender  mystery  in  His, 
which  we  must  hesitate  to  touch ;  but  we 
do  tliink — what  is  not  perhaps  slifficiently 
acknowledged  in  this  sermon*— that  in  all 
things,,  and  in'  death  ofaiefly,  Christ  was 
made  most  like  his  brethren,  that,  in  dying, 
we  too  may  each  say  with  Him,  in  the 
words  of  the  text,  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit," 

The  best  of  these  sermons,  we  think,  is 
that  on  "  The  Voice  of  Besertion."  The 
theme,  broadly  announced  at  the  outset,  is 
carried  rapidly  through  a  variety  of  illus- 
trations in  fine  harmony  with  the  deep  tone 
of  the  subject ;  and  at  the  close  of  almost 
every  paragraph  the  "  Eloi"  returns,  as  in 
finest  passion  music,  with  a  heightened  and 
heart-rending  power.  That  such  a  sermon, 
uttered  in  the  rich  strong  voice  of  the 
manly  preacher,  himself  awed  by  the  gran  d- 
eur  of  the  subject  he  was  dealing  with, 
should  have  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the 
hashed  multitudes  that  heard  it,  we  do  not 
wonder.  Long  may  Br  Jeffrey  live  to  sen^e 
his  Master  and  the  Church  with  discourses 
such  as  these  I 

We  had  meant  to  give  examples  both  of 
distinct  minute  analysis  and  of  broad 
sweeping  thought  with  which  these  dis- 
courses abound ;  but  we  have  only  room 
for  one  passage  from  the  closing  sermon, 
and  for  this  remark  in  introducing  it — that 
as  the  theology  of  the  sermons  is  as 
thoroughly  systematic  and  highly  Calvin- 
istic  as  one  could  desire,  these  words  from 
such  a  preacher  are  all  the  weightier. 
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Thej  touch  the  halance  which  manj  find 
80  difficult  to  adjust,  between  the  doc- 
trine of  the  person  and  that  of  the  work  of 

Christ  :— 

"  The  official  act  of  which  these  last  words 
from  the  cross  are  the  embodiment,  indicate 
with  very  great  clearness  and  precision  in 
what  the  oblation  of  our  Lord  consisted.  The 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  Christ  Himself.  His 
entire  humanity,  body  and  spirit,  was  offered 
up  on  the  altar  of  His  divinity.  This  is  a 
doctrine  which  Scripture  is  at  great  pains  to 
inculcate.  *  He,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
offered  Hinuelf  to  GoX*  *  He  gave  Hinuelf 
for  our  sins.'  *  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and 
gave  Himself  tor  it'  *  He  gave  Himself  that 
He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity.  It  is 
essential  to  a  right  faith,  that  we  discriminate 
as  to  what  actually  constituted  the  atonement 
of  our  Lord.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  sub- 
stitute His  sufferings  for  His  sacrifice.  The 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  accessories  of 
His  sacrifice,  but  not  the  sacrifice  itself.  His 
sacrifice  was  not  His  sufferings,  but  Himself. 
Yes!  with  renewed  and  increased  empluusis 
we  repeat  it.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  wag 
Christ  Himself.  Oh !  let  this  cardinal  truth 
be  guarded  and  gloried  in.  It  is  the  very 
mercy  of  God.  It  is  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  the  life's-blood  of  a  perishing 
race.  Be  jealously  observant  that  your  faith 
terminate  not  in  anvthing  about  Christ;  let 
it  be  founded  and  fixed  on  Christ  Himself. 
Take  heed  that  you  put  not  your  trust  in  the 
cross  of  the  Saviour,  but  in  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross.  We  press  it  upon  your  attention 
as  a  vital  principle;  as  a  principle  lying  at 
the  very  threshold  of  a  justified  state,  that 
Gospel  faith  consists  not  in  believing  in  an 
abstract  truth,  but  in  the  actual  person  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  The  notion  too  current 
in  the  present  day,  that  faith  has  respect 
simply  to  truth — ^that  is,  merelj  the  crediting 
of  the  truth  about  Christ,  that  it  is  simply  the 
belief  of  the  testimony  which  God  has  given 
in  the  Gospel  concerning  His  Son — is  a  very 
dangerous  heresy.  Why,  the  word  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  is  not  Ihe  object  of  saving 
faith  at  all.  It  is  only  the  medium  through 
which  the  object  of  faith  is  made  known — the 
light  by  which  it  is  seen — ^the  platform  where 
it  stands  disclosed.  Evangelical  faith  is  not 
a  believing  in  creeds,  and  confessions,  and 
catechisms ;  it  is  a  believing  in  Christ  It  is 
not  a  believing  in  dogmatic  theology ;  it  is  a 
believing  in  a  crucified  Bedeemer.  It  is  not 
a  believing  in  the  principles  of  the  revealed 
word,  but  in  the  person  of  the  revealed  Lord. 
The  faith  bv  which  sinners  are  justified  before 
God  is  not  faith  in  an  idea,  but  in  a  Being. 
It  is  not  faith  in  a  system,  but  in  a  Saviour, 
It  is  not  faith  in  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  God  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  not  even  a  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  a  faith  in  Christ  We  must  have 
everything  cleared  out  of  the  way  for  the 
exercise  of  faith.  Let  nothing  be  suffered  to 
come  in  betwixt  the  sinner  and  the  sinner's 
Saviour.  *  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  *■  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  the  Son   hath  everlasting  Ufe.' 


*  Believing  in  Him,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  « 
speakable  and  full  of  glory  ."^  ' 


K0TB8  or  ▲  Clbbicai.  'Fuklovgs  Sn 
Chibflt  in  thb  HojLr  X(A2ii>.  Witk 
Sketch  of  the  Voyage  out  in  the  Tii 
St  Ursula,  By  Bobebt  Buchanan,  Di 
anthor  of  "  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict^ 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh :  Bladde  an^  Soa   Ul 

Bb  Buchanan  is  already  favourably  knoi 
in  religions  literature.  He  is  the  aati^ 
of  "  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict,"  a  w« 
which  contains  a  Incid,  and,  on  the  wb^ 
impartial  account  of  the  great  stmg 
which  gave  birth  to  the  denominatiai 
which  he  is  a  distinguished  ornament. 
The  appearance  of  a  second  edition 
the  '*  Clerical  Furlough  "  reminds  us  tl 
we  owe  the  author  and  our  resdi 
an  apology  for  our  too  tardy  notice 
the  work.  We  have  to  say  now,  tk 
our  expectations  were  not  high.  Wki 
we  exclaimed,  a  new  work  on  Fi 
tine  I  What  can  be  said  that  Bi 
hardt,  Buckingham,  and  Bartlett, 
Kitto,  Olin,  and  Wilson,  that  M'Cl 
Bonar,  or  Stewart,  and,  above  all, 
Bobinson  and  Stanley — and  these 
each  in  his  own  way,  with  a  success 
few  can  hope  to  equal,  and  none  to 
pass— have  not  said  already?  Nor 
we  sure  that  the  qualifications  oL 
Buchanan  were  of  the  precise  kind  " 
to  secure  for  him  great  success  in  the 
he  had  undertaken.  We  know  him  ill 
a  man  of  ability,  a  competent  scholsr, 
an  accomplished  gentleman ;  but  we ' 
that  while  he  might  fail  in  adding 
thing  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  his  di 
and  Btateliness  would  incapacitate  him 
that  lively  and  entertaining  prattle 
which  books  of  travel  are  now-a-dsys 
pected  to  season  their  more  weight/* 
solemn  talk.  We  deemed  it  a 
thing,  reasoning  a  priori,  that  the 
of  the  book  might  sink  it ;  and  tint  . 
destiny  of  the  *' Furlough"  might  kti 
ever  to  remain  a  "  Clerical "  one,  far 
"  laics "  being  found  adventurous  eno?^ 
to  undertake  it  in  print.  Nor  did  a  pcrioi 
short  of  three  months  in  the  countiy,  ad 
the  necessarily  rapid  nature  of  the  joonqi 
undertaken,  tend  to  remove  our  appreb* 
sions  or  encourage  our  hopes.  PeriiaH 
too,  the  necessity  imposed  on  us,  in  (^ 
capacity  of  reviewers,  of  wacdng  throajk 
not  a  little  of  the  modem  literature  io  o< 
author's  field,  and  the  frequent  disappoitl- 
ments  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  bj 
writers  who  had  neither  the  opportuniif 
thoroughly  to  explore,  nor  the  abilitr  » 
profit  by  opportunity  if  they  had  evjojti 
it,  helped  in  some  degree  to  strengiiicB 
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prejudice.  We  have  often  wished  that 
s-teaths  of  these  restless  tourists  or 
;rims  to  the  Holy  Land  would  stay  at 
le,  or  keep  quiet  when  they  return, 
are  in  danger,  in  these  days  of  rapid 
cheap  locomotion,  of  having  the  land 
I  lies  hallowed  in  the  dreams  and  asso- 
ions  of  our  youth,  and  whose  every  spot 
sacred  memory,  desecrated  by  enemies 
e  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Turk.  Let 
Turk  possess  the  land.  Let  the  Latin 
Greek  Christians  continue  to  vend 
r  silly  legends,  which  impose  upon  no 
;  but  by  all  means  expel  the  pro/a- 
valgus,  the  scribbling  race,  that  are 
pable  of  touching  the  themes  which  the 
^-place  of  our  religion  suggests,  save 
egrade  them,  and  who  know  not  that 
place  on  which  they  stand  is  holy 
md,  to  be  entered  with  trembling  feet, 
occupied  with  solemn  awe,  by  such 
rod  has  qualified  with  gifts  of  nature 
of  grace. 

^eare,  however,  free  to  confess  that, 
ke  case  of  the  volume  before  us,  our 
B  have  proved  groundless.  We  have 
a  most  agreeably  disappointed ;  and  we 
U  now  endeavour  to  indicate  the  place 
ich  Dr  Buchanan's  book  is  entitled  to 
Id  among  works  of  the  class  to  which  it 
'o»gs.  We  are  bound  to  say,  after  a 
refal  examination,  that  that  place  is  a 
yliigh  one ;  and  that  favourable  as  has 

0  the  tone  of  the  press  in  regard  to  the 
nrlough,"  its  superiority  in  the  respects 
are  about  to  mention  will  be  yet  more 
idedly  acknowledged.  We  do  not,  in- 
d— the  author  himself  does  not — claim 
thQ  work  the  place  of  an  authority  "  on 
'  of  the  numerous  unsettled  questions 
jonnection  with  the  history,  antiquities, 

1  topography  of  Judea."  The  reader  is 
I  to  expect  discoveries  such  as  the  leam- 
;uid  patient  laborious  investigation  uf 
Dinson  have  furnished.  Nor  is  he  to 
E  for  that  indescribable  charm  which 
genius  of  Stanley  has  shed  on  "  Sinai 
Palestine."   But  this  he  may  look  for, 

I  will  assuredly  find— Me  most,  trust- 
%  conclusions  on  those  difficult  and 
^ttled  questions  regarding  which  the 
nor  disclaims  the  place  of  an  authority. 
'have  had  occasion  to  admire  Dr 
cbanan's  keen  penetration,  his  thorough 
stery  of  the  details  of  his  subject,  and  his 
'^ity,  in  consequence,  to  pronounce 
^nd  judgment,  as  these  have  been  exhi- 
id  from  time  to  time  in  his  public  life. 
d  the  reader  will  find  this  peculiar  gift 
annulling  up  and  weighing  evidence,  this 
Jilty  of  the  judge,  fully  vindicated  in 
'  volume  before  us,  as  often  as  any  of 
'  great  questions  which  demand  its  exer- 
e  come  in  the  author's  way.  This  is  no 
^wl  reconunendfttion  to  the  student,  who 


often  searches  long  and  in  vain  for  a  just 
judgment  in  the  midst  of  contending 
parties,  and  a  clear  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests.  To  qualify 
himself  for  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  in 
his  new  field,  DrB.  has  thoroughly  studied 
the  literature  of  his  subject.  He  has  exa- 
mined, moreover,  for  himself,  and  looked 
at  things  with  his  own  eyes.  Nor  has  he 
neglected  to  consult  those  who  have  been 
long  resident  in  Judea,  and  whose  opi- 
nions, from  their  education  and  position, 
are  most  entitled  to  weight.  Accordingly, 
his  book,  if  not  an  authority  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  is  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  some  authorities ;  for  it  is  one  thing 
to  discover  and  collect  materials,  and  an- 
other thing  to  reason  soundly  on  them. 
In  a  word,  this  work  difiers  from  the  mass 
of  works  that  of  late  years  have  appeared 
on  the  same  subject,  in  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  superficial  performance ;  and,  if 
not  entitled  to  rank  as  an  original  contri- 
bution to  biblical  science,  it  is  one  of  the 
soundest  digests  of  matters  relating  to  the 
Holy  Land  with  which  we  have  come  in 
contact.  Nor  is  it  deficient,  as  we  feared 
it  might  be,  in  the  lighter  graces.  A  lively 
wit  and  playful  fancy  occasionally  sparkle 
on  the  page.  Nothing  is  slighted  because 
it  is  homely.  The  work  never  becomes 
dull.  The  author  possesses  the  descrip- 
tive or  pictorial  power  in  no  mean  degree. 
We  feel  that  his  pictures  are  life  pictures. 
They  are  beautiful  and  truthful ;  and  we 
rise  from  them  with  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  scenes  that  have  been  presented  to  us. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  "  main  object " 
which  the  author  proposed  to  himself  has 
been  completely  attained.  **  That  object," 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  has  been  so  to 
set  things  before  the  reader,  that  when  he 
comes  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  he  may 
have  some  definite  conception  of  the  coun- 
try he  has  been  passing  through,  and  may 
know  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  much 
about  it  as  the  writer  himself."  And  how 
very  "definite"  the  writer's  conceptions 
were  we  gather  from  an  assertion  towards 
the  close  of  his  woi^,  which  he  has  not 
only  thankfully  made,  but  fully  proved, 
"  that  he  was  carrying  away  with  him  as 
clear  and  definite  a  conception  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  country  round  it  as  of  al- 
most any  of  the  most  familiar  scenes  of  his 
native  land," 

We  have  no  wish  to  maintain  that  the 
"  Clerical  Furlough"  is  faultless.  We  are 
not  insensible  to  its  blemishes,  ffumanum 
est  errare.  If  the  style  of  an  author  is 
ambitious,  and  his  wing  be  not  strong 
enough  for  the  attempted  flight,  the  sublime 
is  not  reached,  but  something  else  is,  and 
the  fate  of  the  author  is  like  that  of  Louis 
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Napoleon  and  his  eagle  at  Boulogne.  He 
gets  laughed  at  for  Ms  audacity.  We  by 
no  means  apply  this  to  Dr^B»,  yet  we  do 
not  think  the  faoulty  of  imagination  is 
stroDgly  developed  in  his  mind.  His 
strength  lies  elsewhere.  Hence  it  is,  that 
sometimes — very  seldom  we  admit — when 
he  urges  his  Pegasus  to.o  eagerly  on,  he 
comes  as  close  as  may  be  to  the  dangerous 
limit  beyond  which  eloquence  falls  into 
bombast.  Thus,  in  our  view,  a  very  fine 
passage,  in  which  he  describes  his  emo* 
tioDS  on  first  approaching  Jerusalem,  is 
somewhat  spoiled  by  the  following  exor« 
diam : — "  I  have  stood  on  that  central 
eminence  overlooking  the  field  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  where  Bruce  unfurled  the  royal 
banner  of  Scotland  (we  believe  Dr  B.  often 
stood  there,  for  he  was  bom  within  five 
minutes*  walk  of  the  spot),  I  have  stood 
on  the  massive  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  and  looked  around  from  the  Tiber 
to  the  Alban  Hills.  I  have  stood  on  the 
loftiest  of  the  Eyptian  pyramids,  and^ 
while  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  yel- 
low sands  of  the  Lybian  Desert,  have  gazed 
on  the  immortal  Nile,"  etc.  Then  he  tells 
us  that  his  emotions  were  not  at  all  of  the 
same  kind  in  approaching  Jerusalem. 
Very  true.  We  should  not  have  imagined 
til  em  to  be  so.  The  passage  savouH  too 
much  of  the  ad  captandum  mode  of.  the 
platform  declaimers,  and  has:  not  the  elo- 
quence that  is  suited  to  the  printed  page. 
At  other  times  the  style  is  sufficiently 
homely  and  colloquial,  as,  when  noticing 
the  dishonest  propensities  of  the  wild 
people  ofJeniHy  he  tells  us  that  the  lighter 
part  of  his  baggage  was  in  danger  of  stick- 
ing to  their  fingers  I  While  in  the  humour 
of  fault-finding,  we  may  notice  an  excep- 
tion which  we  have  somewhere  seen  taken 
to  the  moralising  and  preaching  style  of 
the  work.  We  do  not  think  there  is  much 
of  this.  Nor  should  we  have  found  fault 
had  there  been  more.  On  one  or  two  oc- 
casions, however,  the  moralising  is  rather 
fastened  on  to  the  place  where  it  occurs, 
than  springing  up  out  of  it  as  a  natural 
growth.  But  what  of  all  this  ?  NHmporie* 
A  few  minor  faults,  about  which,  after  all, 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion,  do 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  lighft  which 
the  "  Clerical  Furlough"  has  cast  on  the 
Holy  Land. 

Having  given  the  reader  our  critical 
estimate  of  the  work,  we  intended  next  to 
give  some  account  of  its  history — for  ifehas 
to  us  a  very  interesting  history — and  some 
account  of  its  plan  and  contents,  with  speci- 
mens of  the  author's  manner,  in  iUostration 
or  vindication  of  the  praise  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  award  him.  The  space,  how- 
ever, now  remaining  at  our  command,  ad- 
monishes us  to  be  brief,  and  prevents  us 


in  the  meantime  fssm  oanying  outf 
design  fully. 

A  word  OSL  the  origin: of  the  toar,i 
QonsequenUy  of  the  book.  Dr  B.  tells 
that,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  his  health  \ 
so  far  suffered  from  ministerial  toil  isi 
greait  city  of  the  wesfci  that  it.becamena 
sary  he  ^ould  leave  home  for  a  time.  1 
"  ecclesiastioal  superiors,"  he  says,  H 
dially  granted  him  leav<e  of  abseoce."  I 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  woid 

less  concerned  about   *'  ecdesiastic&I  \ 
periors"  than  about  the  siq^eriorsthat] 
the  stipend.    But<  where  was  the  ioTslii 
go  ?    It  was  the  middle  of  F^bmair ;  i 
the  weather  was  cold  and  stormy.  Hci 
in  perplexity.    ''All  at  onee,  howen 
says  he,  ''  a  way  of >  escape ^waa  openedj 
me  o^  of  those  doubts  bselA  diffieold 
One  dfl(y,  while  I  was  in  the  very  act 
mminating   on    them  in  my  study,  i 
esteemed  friend,  MrTennant  of  WeUpai 
who.had  heard  of  my  perplexity,  camel 
and  accosted^  me  in.  some  such  woids 
these ; ' My  ya6ht,.the St  Urtviay\&^ 
ready  for  sea«    In  a  fortnight  I  sail  fori 
Mediterranean.    Come  with  me.   An 
will  earry  us  into<  a  wanner  clinuo. 
shall  go  where  you  like — to  Italy,  Eg! 
or  the  Holy  Land  r"    The  inviiaaM 
thia  generous  friend  was.  at  the  sameli 
extended  to  the  Boetorfawife and m 
the  members  of  the  familj.  ThesidJ 
grew  well  at  the  very  thought  of  thiw 
which  he  regarded  as  "  worth  all  th»lj 
smptiona  of  all  the  medical  faculties  iu 
world,"  and  forthwith  made  prepani 
for  the  Toyage..   We  feel  onrsfilv«  liert 
for  the  very  reading  of  an  incident  fi 
this.    We  love  to  see  rieh  men  geneia 
and,  as  in  this  case,  wisely  ^nenms.  Vi 
ae  talent,  is  money!    AU  honour  tojl 
Tennant  I  By.  this  timely,  act;  of  geneMl 
he  not  only  helped  a  fisbend^but  ma^' 
world  and  the  Chunch  debtom  to  hin.  * 
is  the  true  author  of  the  book,6U)«* 
for  him  and  hiftkindness  it  had  ncTtfi* 
the  light.  We  wish  our.  riidj  iriend?,  ojj 
whose  eyes,  this  may  fall),  would  take  »■ 
son  from;  it,  and  secure  for  therosehesara 
reward  to  thatof'the  genecons  owneroftt| 
St  Urmdcu   But  there  are  yet  other  M 
who  demand  a  shaxie  of  our  gratitude  n 
the  "ITuiiQugh."  When  DrB.  had  fini«M 
his  tour,,  the  materials  he  had  brongbt  * 
gether  in  comse  of  ifi  w^e  presented  tofij 
public,,  in  a  series  of  lectures,  delJTej 
in  Glasgow  and:  elsewhere.    ^^5^ 
auditors,  as  we  learn   from  the  iSc*** 
Guardian  of  14th  May  1858,  were  tlieltft 
Principal   Fairbairn    and   the  Ber.  w 
Bobson.    Dr  Fairbaim,  after  eulopsi^ 
the  lectures,  expressed  the  earnest  W 
that  he  (Dr  B.)  would.be  pleased  to  m 
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m  into  a  more  permanent  form,  for  the 
of  the  public ;  while  Dr  Robson  "  felt 
tit  would  be  a  calamity  if  the  lectures 
e  not  given  to  the  public, — strong 
ogh  language  certainly ;  yet  we  have  to 
ik  both  gentlemen  ^for  the  share  they 
a  to  have  had  in  introducing  to  the 
Id  a  book  of  so  ranch  value. 
h  wish  we  could  now  foUbw  theauthor 
ilittiewayinbis joumey.  Thatplca- 
>,  however,' we  most  deny  oiurselves- 
ice  it  to  say,  that  having  first  visited 
ta,  Alexandria,  C*iro,  Memphis,  and 
Pyramids,  Dr  B.  entered  the  Holy 
dat  Jaffa.  His  subse^quent  route  is  thus 
ed  by  himself: — 

The  journey  will  be-  found  to  embrace -a 
e  proportion  Of  the  most  interesting 
lities  iff  the  Hdy  Land.  Conducted  from 
%, onthebhores  of  the LOTiint,  to  Jericho 
the  Dead' fitea— from  the  Ticinity  of  He- 
i  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan— the  seader 
travel  over  the  entire  breadfth,  and  very 
iy  over  the  whole  length  of  the  land.  He 
Tisit  all  the  lakes  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and, 
irious  poiuts,'  the  Jordan  itself,  from  the 
of  Sodom,  at  its  southern  extremity,  to  the 
m  of  Merom,  and  the  magnificent  scenery 
Jwias,  at  the  base  of  the  JebeV  cs-Sheikh, 
tmg^ty  Hcmnon.  He  will  pass  through 
fte  chief  scenes  of  Scidpturel  history,  from 
Ml  country  of  Judah  to  Dan — ^includ- 
'  teihlehem,  Jerusalem,  Bethel,  Sheohem, 
iMtfia,  Jezreel,  Nazareth,  and  Tiberias. 
«8ing  the  shoulder  of  Hermon,  and  de- 
i^g  into  the  great  plain  beyond  it,  he 
visit  Damascus — the  oldest  or  inhabited 
18 ;  thereafter,'  traversing  the  treble  range 
Jiti-LilMinus  to  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  and 
dug  through  Coele-Byria,  he  will  ascend  the 
ify  heights  of  Lebanon^  survey  its  ma^'estie 
ira,  and  finally.  In  the  beautiful  bay  of 
X)li,  regain  the  good  yacht  St  Urndck,  whioh 
ight  hun  all  the  way  from  home.** 

rhe  fdlowing  **view  from^he  Chiidel 
Cairo"  presents  a  £fur  specimen  of  the 
hot's  manner  t — 

First,  andlying" at  mir  very* feet,  is  Cairo 
frthe  city  of  the  Caliphs — ^with  its  counts 
DunaretSjits  crowded- mass  of  buildings, 
ioteisecting  streets  >in  "the  centre ;  its  gay 
te  palaces  embowered  in  palm  groves, 
tchiug  away  out  into  the  suburbs,  and 
iriug  altogether  an  area  of  many  miles. 
are  standing  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
city,  on  one  of  the  last  and  lowest  spurs 
he  long  range  of  the  Mokattam  Hills, 
ch,  running  nearly  due  south  from  Cairo, 
u  the  great  waJl  t^at  bounds  on  ^e  east, 
a  tins  point  upwards,  the  valley  of  the 
i.  On  this;  southern  side  of  the  city,  we 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  desert,  which 
ins  dose  beside  «s,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
^tam  Hills,  and  reaches  on,  unbroken,  in 
•uth-easterly  direction,  to  the  shores  of  the 
I  Sea.  Turning  to  the  north,  and  looking 
388  the  city,  whroh  slopes  away  down  from 
citadel,  and  spreads  out  on  the  level  plain 
ow,  we  have  a  vast  expanse  bf  ^ch,  culti- 


vated land,  extending  far  further  than  the 
eye  can  reach.  North-east  from  the  city  lies 
the  Goshen  assigned  to  ancient  Israel,  still 
clothed  with  an  exuberant  vegetation.  In  the 
same  direetioQ,  and  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Cairo,  the  eye  lights  on  the  spot 
where  stood  of  old  that  On  or  Heliopolis,  the 
far-famed  city  of  the  sim,  the  daughter  of 
whose  high-priest  became  the  wife  of  Joseph. 
Some  traces  of  the  temple  still  remain.  There 
is  a  pool  of  water  with  a  few  willows  drooping 
over  it ; — ^thatpool  was  the  spring  or  fountain 
of  the  sun.  There  is  a  solitary  obelisk  rising 
amid  ruins,  and  surrounded  by  garden  shrubs 
that  have  been  growing  wild  for  ages.  That 
obelisk,  and  another,  the  base  of  which  alone 
remains,  confronted  the  ancient  temple  of  On ; 
and  there  it  has  stood  for  well-nigh  four  thou- 
sand years.  It  wa-s  there  when  Abraham 
came  down  into  Egypt,  to  escape  the  famine 
that  desolated  Canaan.  It  may  have  been  be- 
neath its  shadow  that  Joseph  first  beheld  his 
future  wife,  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  the  high- 
priests  Often  must  Moses  have  stood  beside 
it,  when,  at  a  later  time,  another  highr-priest 
of  the  same  temple  became  his  teacher  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  Herodotus,  the  father 
of  history,  makes  mention  of  its  existence ;  so 
that  it  was  already  old  before  any  oiher  history 
than  that  which  the  Bible  contains  had  yet 
been  written.  Plato,  the  greatest  of  the  sages 
of  ancient  Greece,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  see  it. 
It  has  outlived  the  dynasties  of  the  Pharaohs, 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  Csesars,  and  bids  fair 
to  survivo  that  of  the^Mohammeds  too.  Who 
can  tell  whether  it  may  not  yet  witness  the 
rise  of.  another  Heliopolis — ^the  temple  of  a 
better  6un»  even  of  the  Sun  of  Highteousness 
— ^whom  even  Egypt  shall  know  and  rever- 
ence as  the  true-ifght  of  the- world ! " 

We  give-' another  extract  in  a  diiFerent 
«tyle.  It-  d«sadbes .  4h&  fJgyptian  donkey- 
*rDy»t-— 

**  But  the  great  sul^eets  atid  scenes  of  the  day 
inast  not  allow  me  to  foxget  our  poor  donkey- 
boys,  .who  did  so  much  for  our  comfort  They 
liad  been  on  foot  since  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning, — running,  dancing,  sin^g  in  the 
hot  sun  the  entire  day,  and  seemed^  after  aU, 
as  fresh  when  they  entered  Cairo  as  when 
they  left  the  pyramids.  There  was  something 
taking  about  the  merry-hearted  little  fellows. 
*  You  know  my  donkey  name  ?'  said  the  one 
who -had  the  special  charge  of  my  wife's  very 
pretty  grey,  as  we  were  trotting  along  near 
Mitrahenny.  *  My  donkey  name  Steamboat, 
him  very  good  donkey  P  And  running  to  its 
head,  and  putting  his  ear  to  its  mouth,  he 
looked  up  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  laughing 
eye  to  its  rider.  '  You  know  what  my  donfcey 
say  ?  My  donkey  say.  Good  lady,,  give  me 
orifi^his.''  And  when  the  orange  was  rim- 
mediately  tossed  to  him,  catching  it  in  the 
air,  and  making  sundry  somersets  along  the 
ground,  he  bounded  Off  to  his  companions 
S)  proclaim,  his  triumph.  In  short,  the  extra- 
^ordinary  activity  of  these  boys,  their  half- 
roguish  humour,  'their  in;t6Bse  love  of  fun,  and 
their  bright,  spcurkUng  eyesi  drew  one's  heart 
towards  them^  and  made  one  sigh  to  think  of 
the  unpromising  future  that  lay  before  them. 
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"With  sucli  mental  and  physical  capacities  as 
they  seem  to  be  endowed  with,  what  might 
not  be  made  of  these  poor  Arab  boys!  But 
the  soul  seems  to  die  out  of  them  as  they  grow 
up.  The  want  of  mental  culture,  the  personal 
and  political  servitude  in  which  they  are 
doomed  to  live,  and,  above  all,  the  utter  absence 
of  all  the  elevating,  and  sanctifying,  and  sus- 
taining influences  which  flow  from  the  blessed 
religion  of  Christ,  seem  to  dwarf  the  poor 
Arab's  mind,  and  keep  him  in  a  state  of  intel- 
lectual childhood  all  his  days." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  Tolume  is 
beantifnlly  "  done  up ;"  and  the  reader  is 
assisted  in  following  the  route  of  the  tra- 
veller not  only  by  a  complete  and  accurate 
map  of  the  whole  country,  but  by  various 
enlarged  sketch-maps,  illustrative  of  in- 
dividual localities  and  of  particular  ex- 
cursions. This  is  the  age  of  *'  illustrated" 
works;  and  the  Messrs  Blackie  seem  to 
spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  securing 
the  most  finished  illustrations  for  their 
numerous  publications. 

MosNiiTGS  AT  THB  SEPULCHaB ;   or,  The 
Bisen  Bedeemer.   By  the  Bev.  J.  Looam 

AmMAK. 

London  and  Glasgow:  GriiBnandCo. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  auihor^s 
"  Evenings  at  Calvary,"  a  work  which,  we 
observe,  has  reached  its  fourth  edition  in 
little  more  than  five  years.  In  plan  and 
structure,  as  well  as  in  the  genenu  charac- 
teristics of  their  stvle,  and  their  manndr  of 
handling  the  record  most  deeply  interesting 
to  every  devout  mind,  the  two  volumes  are 
the  same,  and  they  may  be  viewed  as  form- 
ing together  one  work.  The  first  took  ns 
to  the  cross,  to  witness  there  the  Saviour's 
dying  conflict ;  the  second,  after  permitting 
us  to  linger  for  a  little  at  the  same  hallowed 
spot,  to  meditate  on  the  Bedeemer^s  d^ng 
testimony  and  see  the  dismantling  of  the 
cross,  leads  us  to  His  grave,  to  witness  His 
interment ;  shows  us  Sie  mourners  at  His 
burial ;  carries  us  through  the  silent  Sab- 
bath which  followed ;  returns  with  us  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
to  visit  the  empty  tomb ;  and  then  brings 
before  us  successively  the  various  occasions 
on  which  the  risen  Jesus  showed  Himself 
alive  to  His  disciples.  These  scenes  and 
events  are  described  and  commented  on, 
and  the  lessons  they  contain  elicited  and 
applied,  with  a  simple  pathos  in'  entire 
harmony  with  the  state  of  feeling  in  which 
a  thoughtful  Christian  peruses  this  portion 
of  the  Word  of  God.  There  is  no  startling 
fancy,  no  rousing  appeal,  no  rhetorical  art 
of  any  kind ;  and  yet  the  reader  is  both 
pleased  and  instructed  with  the  strain  of 
pertinent  and  pious  thought  with  which  he 
finds  the  narrative  illustrated.  For  devo- 
tional reading,  specially  in  connection  with 


the  ordinance  of  the  liOrd's  Sapper,! 
'<  Mornings  at  the  Sepulchre"  deserrd 
be  welcomed  into  the  Christian's  dd 
library. 

The  Powbb  or  Praxbr;  Blustratcd 
the  Wonderful  Displays  of  Divine  Grt 
at  the  Fidton  Street  and  other  MeetiBj 
New  York*  and  elsewhere,  in  1857 1 
1858.  By  S.  T.  Primb,  D.D.,AQtlioi 
Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East.  Ih 
p.  302. 

London:  S.  Low  and  Co. 


DBR,  D.D.,  New  York.  ISmo,  p.  9^ 
TMinhnrgh ;  Strahan  and  Ca 
The  Wokk  of  God  in  Philai)eu^ 
A.D.,  1858;  prepared  for  the  Toi 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  l| 
City.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Hn 
GsoYSg.     18mo,  p.  96. 

London :  Niabet  and  Ca 
Amebioak  Beyitatb  :  The  Becent  Gi 
Beligious  Awakening  in  America,  i 
the  Lessons  which  it  Suggests.  Br  I 
Bev.  J.  G.  LoRiMEB,  D  J).,  etc.  h 
I.  to  VI. 

Glasgow:  M*Phim. 
Like  everything  else  belonging  to  Ai 
rica,  the  recent  religions  awakeniogd 
has  been  on  a  great  scale.  Its  realitr,] 
blessed  work  of  Grod,  will  scarcely  nm 
denied  by  any  who  have  consideirfl 
wonderful  and  well-authenticated  I 
of  the  case,  and  who  admit  that  a  i 
cases,  conversion  is  a  work  of  the  M 
Spirit.  The  history  of  such  a  moTOi 
cannot  but  be  intensely  interesting  toi 
earnest  Christians.  The  remarkabki 
Bwers  to  prayer ;  the  striking  instanca 
persons  being  Brought,  suddenly,  jetpi 
manently,  under  the  power  of  Divine  oi 
when  attending  religious  meetings,  ei 
versing  on  the  street,  or  reading  the  Vi 
of  God  at  home;  the  suspension  of  Im 
ness  in  counting-houses  at  the  hmetp 
of  the  day,  for  the  sake  of  the  p^ 
meeting;  these  and  similar  incidemj 
daily  occurrence,  and  which  would  DOtI 
hid,  could  not  bat  awaken  deep  atteooj 
where  they  happened,  and  they  dii 
from  all  Christendom  devout  andserifl 
investigation,  as  spiritual  phenoiri 
marking  a  new  era  in  the  historjdi 
Church.  We  have  noted,  at  the  heii< 
this  paragraph,  the  titles  of  a  niuDbcrl 
puhlications  which  have  heen  senti 
hearing  on  the  subject.  They  anj 
worthy  of  perusal  and  prayerfid  rt^ 
Though  but  a  small  portion  of  the  IflW 
ture  of  American  Bevivals,  they  f^ 
ample  materials  for  forming  an  intelligd 
judgnaent  on  what  seems  to  jib  the  oBt 
jiorprising  religious  movement  thit  «■ 
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9  known  to  ns  since  the  day  of  Pente- 


TTALS  IN  Ireland  :  Facts,  Docntnents, 
id  Correspondence.  Bj  J.  W.  Mabsie, 
.D.,  LL.D. 

London :  John  Snow. 
Revival  Recobd. 

Glasgow:  Gallie. 
pamphlet  of  sixty-six  pages,  8vo,  of 
1  print  in  double  columns,  and  which 
for  sixpence,  Dr  Massie  has  given  a 
)as  and  circamstantial  history  of  the 
D  and  progress  of  the  religions  awak- 
j  in  Ireland.  The  "  Revival  Record" 
halfpenny  publication,  issued  weekly, 
log  accounts  of  the  manifestation  of 
Lord's  work."  We  need  only  name 
i  works  to  secure  for  them  a  welcome 
oar  readers. 

fOELiCAL  Meditations.  By  the  late 
JT.  Alexander  Vinet,  D.D.  Trans- 
ied  from  the   French  by  Professor 

DWABD  MaSBON. 

Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Ris  an  author  of  so  established  re- 
Uion  that  it  would  be  safe  to  recom- 
liany  of  his  works  without  reading  it. 
** ETangelical  Meditations"  form  an- 
r  series  of  the  discourses  which,  whe- 
ts spoken  or  as  written,  have  won  for 


him  the  designation  of  **  the  Chalmers  of 
Switzerland."  They  bear  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  posthumous  lectures  of  John 
Poster  than  to  the  sermons  of  Dr  Chalmers. 
They  display  the  same  calm  and  philo- 
sophic air,  the  same  well-trained  habits  of 
reflective  thought,  the  same  absence  of  any 
direct  effort  to  produce  deep  popular  im- 
pression. Hence  they  are  better  adapted 
to  the  closet  than  to  the  sanctuary,  and 
coul^  not  be  praised  as  models  for  the  pul- 
pit, except  when  the  pulpit  has  collected 
around  it  a  larger  body  of  disciplined 
minds  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  in 
a  promiscuous  congregation.  To  a  thought- 
ful reader,  they  are  a  luxurious  feast,  to 
which,  when  he  has  once  partaken  of  it,  he 
will  recur  in  those  moods  when  the  coarser 
viands  of  the  literary  market  delight  him 
not.  He  may  do  so  again  and  again  with- 
out any  of  that  unhealthful  excitement 
which  is  too  often  supplied  in  our  day  even 
by  theological  reading.  He  will  be  sooth ed 
rather  than  stimulated  ;  or,  if  any  stimulus 
is  felt,  it  will  be  to  holy  feeling  and  holy 
acting.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  boldly  announced,  so  that  the  Chris- 
tian does  not  experience  the  disappoint- 
ment which  cannot  be  concealed  by  all  the 
excellencies  of  Foster's  Lectures — the  dis- 
appointment of  perusing  two  volumes  of 
pulpit  discourses  by  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  the  age,  in  which  so  little  is  said 
about  Christ  and  the  great  salvation. 


Etliginaj  SntflligfiiiB^— /nragn. 


tHE  WOB&  OX*  OOD  IN  tTAtY. 

'  having  at  length  become  the  centf e 
far  which  is  likely  to  terminate  only 
m  entire  change  in  its  political  con* 
f  it  is  interesting  and  important  to 
back  upon  the  work  which  has  been 
iplished  duting  the  past  ten  vears, 
9  consider  the  prospects  which  this 
out  for  the  future,  if  Italy  be  eman- 
d  from  the  thraldom  of  a  priestly 
tism.  The  Austrian  government  has 
ily  suppressed  the  last  remnants  of 
^  but  has,  especially  since  the  con- 
a  of  the  Concordat,  made  merchan- 
f  the  souls  of  men,  making  use  of  all 
Uy  craft  of  priestly  intrigue  for  the 
enance  of  its  authority, 
rould  be  erroneous,  however,  in  re- 
g  on  the  state  of  feeling  in  Italy,  to 
I  those  pftsnoDB  and  aapiratioBB  which 


are  purely  political  as  in  themselves  indi- 
cative of  reliffious  change.  The  hatred  of 
the  priests,  which  has  risen  to  an  unparal- 
lelea  height  since  the  events  of  1848,  is  a 

Solitical  feeling.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
loman  States,  of  Lombardy,  of  Tuscany, 
and  of  the  Central  States,  many  of  whom 
before  entertained  the  hope  of  a  reformed 
constitutional  Papacy,  with  a  well-regu- 
lated priestlv  and  monastic  system,  have 
since  learned  to  despair  of  such  a  result. 
The  consequence  is,  that  there  has  arisen 
in  Italy  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy,  and  of  the  whole 
priestly  system.  This  feeling  had  become 
so  intense,  that  it  had  long  been  expected 
by  many  that  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence 
again  of  such  a  revolution  as  that  of  1848, 
the  lives  of  the  priests  would  not  be  spared. 
The  hoped-for  deliverance  appears  ftx>m  a 
difierent  quarter,  and  the  passions  of  the 
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people  are  consequently  allayed  in  the  cabn 
expectation  of  the  future.  This  hatred  of 
the  Bomish  clergy  has  arisen  only  from  an 
earnest  desire  to  he  deliyered  from  an  in- 
tolerable bondage  of  which  they  are  the 
avowed  supporters,  and  does  not  indicate 
any4e8ire  for  emancipation  from  snpersti- 
tion,  or  any  eager  thirst  for  a  purer  form  of 
faith.  The  people  haye  indeed  been  kept 
in  such  ignorance,  except  where  they  hav« 
been  reached  by  Christian  evangelistic 
labourers,  that  they,  have  no  idea  of  any 
better  rdigion'than  their  own,  and  are  pro- 
bably inclined,  while  maintaining  isomiB 
snperstitious  observances,  to  cast  aside  the 
profession  of  religion  altogether  as  soon  as 
they  obtain  political  emancipation.  The 
peasant,  who  expresses  his  -detestation  of 
the  priests,  oarries  perliaps  the  images  of 
saints  in  his  oart  to  protect  it  from  plun- 
der or  accident.  The  man  who  would  be 
ready  to  join  in  the  wildest  sehemes  of 
revolution,  reverences  his  household,  gods, 
or  has  prayers  jabbered  over  in  his  vine- 
yard to  secure  the  fmitfulnefis  of  the 
crops. 

While,  however,  it  would  be  eironeons 
to  impute  to  this  political  feeling,  which 
has  spread  more  or  loss  over  all  parts  of 
ike  Italian  peninsula,  and  exists  in  its 
greatest  intensity  in  the  Papal  States  and 
in  Lombardy,  a  religious  character  or  even 
indication,  it  would  be  equally  enroneons 
to  deny  that  the  position  of  the  people  to- 
wards the  Bomish  Church  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  evangelistic  operations. 
Their  ears  are  open  to  instruction.  They 
are  not  bound  up  in  a  dark  and  gloomy 
superstition.  They  acknowledge  the  evils 
of  the  system  under  which  they  have  suf- 
fered, and  are  willing  to  give  attention  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Seriptures.  They 
cannot  but  feel,  when  instructed,  the  con- 
trast between  the  present  degradation  of 
the  so-called  church,  and  the  purity  and 
self-denial  of  the  church  of  the  apostolic 
Age.  They  have  learned  to  hate  intoler- 
ance as  the  symbol  of  oppression,  and  are 
resolved  to  open  the  gates  of  free  inquiry. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Tnscany  was  to  proclaim  the 
abolition  of  the  intolerant  laws.  It  would 
be  premature  to  conclude  that  such  acts 
of  themselves  indicate,  any  religious  move^ 
ment.  The  seed  must  be  sown  in  patience, 
and  must  be  blessed  by  the  showers  of 
heaven,  before  it  can  bear  fruit ;  but  it>  is  a 
necessity,  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  obtained^  that 
an  opportunity  be  given  for  the  sowipg  of 
the  seed,  while,  in  such  a  state  of  the  ItaUan 
mind  as  that  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  reli- 
gious impression  would  bcf^made  mufih 
^more  .speedily  thaiLin  countries. where  the 
priests  and  people  «;r&.poUtically.in..h»r- 


.mony  with  each  other.  God,  in  Fit 
ruling  providence,  has  often  made  ui 
events  of  a  purely  political  aspect,  to 
pare  a  way  for  the  destruction  of  error, 
advancement  of  His  gloxy,  and  the  ( 
*blishment  of  His  kingdom.  The  hil 
of  the  Beformat;on  suggests  many  I 
corroborative  of  this  statement. 

The  present  is  an  oppoitnnitj  M 
ealls,  therefore,  for  special  efforts  oiild 
of  the  evangelisation  of  Italy.  H 
efforts  mast  still  be  conducted  with] 
dence  aml'caution,  as  the  Italians  are i 
sensitive  to  •  forei^  interference.  J 
has  been  done  by  various  agencies  d 
the  past  ten  years,  not  only  in  Fiedi 
where  the  government  has  promoted! 
ation,  but  Hao  in  Tuscany,  where  thef 
have  been  constantly  on. the  alert  to < 
the  efforts  of  agents.  Evangelists  faave 
favourably  received  ;  copies  of  the  S| 
tures  have  been  extensively  distribi^ 
entire  villages  have  been  brought  sea 
to  study  the  Word  of  God,  and  to! 
meetings  among  themselves  for  its  pal 
The  past  may  be  only  a  faint  indicatil 
the  future,  if  Italian  independent 
gained,  and  the  priests  and  monks  i& 
from  their  posts,  as  in  smoh  circonUI 
.we  may  conclude,  .almost,  with  oedt 
that  they  will.be.  The  people,  if  pem 
will  probably  gladly  listen  to  the 
of  a  pure  Gospel  even  ^n  iJaeir  pal 
The  squares  of  Plojrence  may  e 
resound  with  words  of  Christian 
ness,  and  with  earnest  appeals, 
days  of  Savonarola  ;  the  public  pU 
Bome  ntay  resound  with  eloquent  ]fll 
mations  of  Gospel  truth.  We  do  sol 
that  this  will  be,  because  a  thoosaoA 
stacles  may  intervene  to  prevent  tlia 
tainmcnt  of  Italian  national  independl 
but  we  have  little  doubt,  from  the  sM 
mind  of  the  people, — their  reaen 
feeling  against  priestly  oppressiosr 
if  such  independence  be  gained,  tbel 
toleration  n^  be  enjoyed. 

We  would  not  attempt  befonkd 
restrict  the. agency  which  may  been|ii 
God  will  raise  up  such  agents  as  Hei 
to  accomplish  His  work.  It  is  impofl 
however,  to  regard  the  ancient  Choic 
the  Valleys,. so  wonderfolly  preserve 
the  midst  of  surrounding  desolatioo  i^ 
dark  ^es,  and  so  much  revived  receni 
its  evangelistic. spirit,  without  indd 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  hoaoaiedtoi 
At  least  the  chief  npcleus  of  themissioi 
work.  The  Yaudois  .are  not  a  stn 
people,  as  is  ofben  xepreseoted,  bat  114 
know,  Italian  in  their  origin,  as  well  a 
their  character.  Their  J^i^gaage  ciui 
only  two  centuries  ago,  when  tbe/i 
deprived  hy  pestilence  of  their pastoi^i 
.had  to  ohtw.  «893|AnceiE^n  the  Iitf 
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jhes.  Th^  reside  on  the  borders  of 
,  and  their  type  of  character  is  plainly 
m  and  not  French.  They  have  prored 
fitness  for  the  work  by  their  success 
g  the  past  ton  years.  They  have 
ed  noiselessly  perhaps,  as  pmdence 
sitated,  bat  not  less  steadily,  in  the 
work  of  God.  They  have  extended 
stations  gradually,  and  have  proved 
>lidity  of  the  foundation  laid,  by  pro- 
g  every  year  more  effect  as  their 
i  of  residence  increased.  The  method 
ich  they  have  pursued  theii*  labours 
ften  received  the  approbation  of  the 
aian  Prime  Minister,  who  is,  on  poli- 
grounds,  anxious  for  their  success, 
rho  is  an  excellent  judge  of  the  qua- 
requisite  for  good  management.  In 
ealous  efforts  of  the  past  they  have 
pledges  for  the  future,  and  we  eannot 
'  that  if  such  an  opening,  as  appears 
We,  be  now  made  in  Italy,  they  will 
•gely  employed  of  God  in  the  work  of 
jelisation  in  that  country.  We  would 
epreciate  the  labours  of  others,  which 
undoubtedly  been  also  blessed,  but  we 
H  but  feel  that  this  ancient  church, 
its  excellent  organisation  and  its 
tttral  articles,  enjoys  a  vantage  ground 
fiuly  its  own  for  spreading  the  light 
*ivine  truth  in  the  midst  of  the  papal 
n«S8  of  Italy,  We  would  aid  every 
Christian  ^ort,  but  we  believe  that 
M  no  method  by  which  the  work  of 
n  evangelisation  is  likely  to  be  so  cer- 
'  promoted  as  by  the  churches  of  this 
ry  lending  their  warm  support  to  the 
Church  of  the  Valleys,  which,  cen- 
after  century,  raised  its  testimony 
*t  papal  delusions,  and  which  carried 
work  of  extensive  evangelisation 
d,  among  almost  all  European  nations, 
•ae  when  the  light  of  scriptural  truth 
)Wome  little  known.  God  has  per- 
spared  this  church,  in  the  midst  of 
and  deaths  oft,  for  some  great  end, 
to  knows  whether  that  end  may  not 
5  bringing  in  of  their  fellow-country* 
hroughoutltaly? 

5  Christian  Church  cannot  regard  the 
»t  crisis  without  deep  anxiety  and 
St.  Italy,  the  centre  of  the  papal 
hatf  a  peculiar  importance  in  the  his- 
>f  the  world.  The  crisis  may  pass 
and  the  Papacy  may  revive,  as  it  has 
^one,  even  with  renewed,  strength. 
Tayer  of  the  Church  must,  however, 
at  God  will  so  direct  events  as  to 
a  Its  destruction.  The  hatred  borne 
>y  the  Italian  people,  and  the  possi- 
of  their  staining  independence,  are 
>a8  events.  Whatever  future  be  pre- 
>  «  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  dili- 
Mo  watch  and  take  advantage  of  all, 
temporary  openings,  for  the  diffusion 
>L.  m.  NO.  Vni.j  NEW  SERIES. 


of  Divine  tr£th.—(^;rfracte(f/rMii  the  News 
ef  the  Churches.) 

PEfiSlECUTION  OF  A  P&OTESTAinC  MISSION- 
AKY  IS  flYRIA. 

Wb  qnote  the  following  from  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Newsj  who  writes 
from  Beyrout,  under  date  May  26.  It 
shows  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  the  game  which  the 
Jesuits  are  everywhere  playing : — 

I  mentioned  to  you  about  ten  months 
ago,  that  an  American  Protestant  mission- 
ary had  been  turned  with  violence  out  of 
the  town  of  ZahM  in  Lebanon,  by  the 
bigoted  Greek  Catholic  population  of  the 
place.  !For  some  reason  or  other  the 
American  consular  authorities  took  no 
active  steps  in  the  matter,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  offence  has  been  lately 
repeated,  with  considerable  aggravation  of 
circumstances.  This  time  the  victim  is  the 
Rev,  Mr  Benton,  a  missionaiy  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  belonging  to  the  Syrian 
Mission,  and  employed  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commiasioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sionaries. This  gentleman's  4)lace  of  resi- 
dence is  at  Bhamdoon,  on  the  highest  ridge 
of  Lebanon  ;  but,  in  company  with  his  wii'o 
and  family,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  town 
of  2!ahle  for  change  of  air,  intending  to 
reside  there  a  few  weeks  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  No  sooner  did  it  get  noised 
abroad  that  Mr  Benton  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman  than  his  bouse  was  surrounded 
by  a  mob  of  fanatics,  who  declared  he 
should  not  remain  another  hour  in  the 
place.  No  plea  that  he  could  urge  was 
listened  to  for  a  moment ;  and  on  his  de- 
clining to  move  for  threats,  he  was,  with 
his  wife  and  three  young  children,  forcibly 
ejected  frcrni  the  house  he  had  hired,  and 
afterwards  from  the  town.  As  in  the  pre- 
vious case,  when  the  Rev.  Mr  Dod  was 
turned  out  of  the  same  town  for  the  same 
reason,  the  French  Jesuits— of  whom  there 
is  a  large  establishment  in  Zahle — never 
offered  to  help  Mr  Benton  in  the  least; 
and  it  has  since  been  found  that  they 
were  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  instiga- 
tors of  the  disturbance.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  believed  that  in  a  foreign,  half-savage 
country  like  this,  a  body  of  men,  calling 
themselves  ministers  of  Christ,  would  stand 
by  and  see  a  clergyman,  although  of  an- 
other denomination,  together  with  his  wife 
and  family,  ill-treated,  and  ejected  from  a 
place  in  which  they  had  great  influence, 
and  at  the  hands  of  a  bigoted  mob,  who, 
at  half  a  dozen  words  from  them,  would 
have  ceased  altogether  from  their  ungodly 
work.  But  no  ;  to  their  eternal  shame  be 
it  said,  these  French  Jesuits  have  now  on 
two  sepi^rate  occasions  stood  by  and  seen 
u 
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gentlemen  and  their  families  treated  like 
felons,  simply  becanse  they  were  Protest- 
ants, and  without  so  much  as  offering  them 
a  glass  of  cold  water.  Mr  Benton  arrived 
in  Beyrout  last  week,  and  laid  his  com- 
plaint before  the  English  and  American 
consuls,  the  former  being  the  official  pro- 
tector of  Protestants  in  Syria,  the  latter 


the  representative  of  the  nation  to 
the  injured  party  belongs.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  time  the  affair  will  be  I 
up  in  earnest ;  and,  if  it  be  true  tli] 
f'rench  Jesuits  have  been  instigatiq 
people  to  commit  this  outrage,  tbePi 
ant  consuls  should  insist  upon  their 
turned  out  of  this  province. 


Sntflligtnri.— ^nitii  ^rialnjtirian  €^nxi^. 


PSESBTTEBIAI.  PBOCESDINGS. 

Aberdeen, — At  a  meeting  of  this  presby- 
tery on  June  14th,  a  memorial  from  the 
Aberdeen  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  presented  and  received.  It  re- 
lated to  Sabbath  sanctification,  and  efforts 
to  do  good  to  those  by  whom  the  Sabbath 
is  misspent,  by  open-air  preaching,  tract 
distribution,  etc.  The  presbytery  agreed 
to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  the  memorial,  and  to  recommend  to 
members  to  promote  its  object,  in  so  far  as 
they  may  deem  it  proper  and  find  it  possible 
to  do  so.  A  communication  from  the 
Home  Mission  Committee,  on  the  subject 
of  Home  Evangelisation,  was  remitted  to 
the  presbytery's  Mission  Committee,  with 
instructions  to  give  it  their  best  and  earliest 
consideration,  and  to  report.  A  petition 
for  a  moderation  in  the  election  of  a  col- 
league to  their  present  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Angus,  was  presented  from  the  con- 
gregation of  St  Nicholas  Lane,  Aberdeen. 
It  appeared  that  the  congregation  are  very 
cordially  united,  and  that  they  offer  L.175 
of  income  to  each  of  their  pastors.  Messrs 
Urquhart  and  Darling,  as  commissioners, 
were  heard,  as  was  also  Mr  Angus ;  and 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  unanimously 
granted — Mr  Dickie  to  moderate,  and  Mr 
Stirling  to  assist,  on  Monday,  27th  June. 
— This  presbytery  met  again  on  July  5th, 
when  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  St 
Nicholas  Lane,  Aberdeen,  to  Mr  James 
M*Kerrow,  preacher,  to  be  colleague  and 
successor  to  their  present  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Angus,  was  presented  and  read. 
The  call  was  found  to  be  unanimous 
and  cordial.  It  was  signed  by  201  mem- 
bers in  full  communion;  and  aYpaper  of 
adherence  bore  the  names  of  60  ordinary 
hearers.  The  presbytery  unanimously  sus- 
tained the  call.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  held 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of 
Au^st. 

Berwick, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
31st  of  May,  in  the  vestry  of  Chapel  Street 
church,  Berwick,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr 
James  M'Leish — the  Rev.  William  Ritchie, 


moderator.  The  Rev.  J.  Poison,  fra 
Presbytery  of  Melrose,  being  presei 
invited  to  correspond.  The  Rev. 
narrower  preached  from  Bomans  :& 
the  moderator  narrated  the  steps, 
posed  the  questions  of  the  fomm]: 
offered  the  ordination  prayer;  thi 
derator  addressed  the  young  ministei 
the  Rev.  Dr  Cairns  gave  the  charge 
congregation.  The  next  meeting  n 
pointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  1 
July.— The  presbytery  met  in  V 
Green  session-house  on  the  1 2th  of< 
the  Rev.  H.  Glover,  moderator.  A 
tion  for  the  moderation  of  a  call  fori 
pastor,  as  successor  to  the  late  Ber. 
Peden,  was  presented  by  Church 
congregation,  Berwick,  and  granted 
presbytery ;  the  Rev.  Dr  Cairns  to/ 
and  preside  at  the  moderation,  on  lie 
the  26th  July,  at  seven  o'clock  eft 
Mr  Thomas  Weatherstone,  studert 
an  exercise  with  addition  on  Ron: 
30,  31 ;  and  Mr  Richard  Leitch  re 
exegesis  on  the  subject.  Is  psedot; 
scriptural  ?  both  of  which  were  api 
of.  Answers  to  queries  by  the  Debt 
dating  Board,  from  the  congregati< 
1st  Wooler,  East  Coldstream,  and 
Sunderland,  were  read,  and  it  was 
to  attest  them  to  the  Board.  It  in 
agreed  that  Messrs  Stark  and  Inglisi 
be  appointed  to  communicate  ^nt 
Board,  and  urge  immediate  attentii 
the  North  Sunderland  case.  Cases  <: 
cipline^ne  from  Wallace  Green  « 
and  the  other  from  Coldingham— wti 
fore  the  presbytery.  Messrs  Jack,  L 
and  Weatherstone,  students,  havir. 
livered  all  the  discourses  prescribed 
passed  all  the  examinations,  to  the  i 
satisfaction  of  the  committee  and  pi 
tery,  it  was  agreed  to  certify  them  t 
Hall.  A  communication  from  the  I 
Secretary,  on  the  subject  of  open-i 
itinerant  preaching,  was  read,  and  its 
sideration  postponed  till  next  me^ 
The  Rev.  David  Donaldson,  of  AIe 
was  appointed  moderator  for  the 
twelve  months.    The  next  meeting  of; 
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r  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  of 
pst  next. 

Khan.— This  presbytery  met  on  19th 
-Re7.  John  Hunter,  moderator.  The 
ttt  of  open-air  and  itinerant  preach- 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
llytery,  in  conseqnence  of  a  communi- 
on from  the  Home  Mission  Secretary. 
!  presbytery  expressed  their  willingness 
co-operate  with  any  deputation  the 
imittee  might  deem  it  proper  to  send, 
i-e  being  ample  scope  for  such  efforts 
iiQ  the  bounds.  A  statement  of  their 
»me  and  expenditure  was  received  from 
congregation  of  New  Leeds,  and  re- 
to  of  collections  for  the  Supplementing 
id  from  New  Deer  and  Rosehearty. 
William  Simmers,  student  of  theology, 
ing  given  an  exercise  with  additions, 
i  been  examined  upon  the  subjects 
ch  had  been  assigned  him,  it  was  agreed 
:ertify  him  to  the  Divinity  Hall.  The 
'.  William  Balfour  was  chosen  as  mode- 
)r  for  next  twelve  months.  Next  meet- 
was  appointed  to  be  on  Tuesday  after 
ond  Sabbath  of  October,  when  a  por- 
i  of  the  meeting  is  to  be  occupied  with 
fotional  exercises,  to  be  conducted  by 
I  moderator,  Rev.  A.  Lind,  and  Mr 
K)rge  Brown,  elder. 

hmfries. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
li  July— Rev.  M.  N.  Goold,  moderator 
>  Um.  Mr  Martin,  Lochmaben,  was 
'sen  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
nths;  Mr  Torrance,  presbytery  trea- 
pr;  and  the  ministers  of  Dumfries,  with 
if  respective  elders,  the  missionary 
imittee  of  presbytery — Mr  Goold,  con- 
er.  It  was  intimated  that  Mr  Jenkins 
i  dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Dal- 
ttig  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  July.  Mr 
erson  was  appointed  to  dispense  the 
ti's  Supper  at  Thornhill  on  the  third 
ibath  of  July.  A  letter  was  read  from 
David  Kinnear,  intimating  his  accept- 
e  of  the  call  from  the  congregation  of 
beattie.  Mr  Kinnear  was  instructed 
>e  forward  with  all  his  trials  at  next 
ting.  Messrs  Adam  Welsh,  student  of 
second  year,  and  James  Callander, 
ent  of  the  third  year,  having  performed 
heir  exercises  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
bytery,  it  was  agreed  to  certify  them 
:he  next  session  of  the  Hall.  After 
nination  on  the  various  subjects  pre- 
yed by  the  Synod,  it  was  also  agreed  to 
ify  Messrs  James  Moffat  and  Nathaniel 
>ougal  for  admission  to  the  Theological 
1»  as  students  of  the  first  year.  Next 
ting  is  to  be  held  at  Dunafries  on  the 
Wednesday  of  August. 
^mdee. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
I  June — ^the  Rev.  James  Reston,  mode- 
r.  Devotional  exercises  were  engaged 
y  Messrs  Hogg  and  Wilson,  and  an  ad- 


dress given  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hogg  on  the 
Revival  of  Religion.  The  presbytery  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  that  the  address 
might  be  published  in  a  form  snitable  for 
extensive  circulation  among  the  members 
of  the  churches  in  the  bounds.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  supply  Mr  MacLean's 
pnlpit,  Kirriemuir,  daring  his- illness.  A 
document  was  read  from  the  Home  Mission 
Board  regarding  home  operations ;  and  a 
small  committee  was  appointed  for  its  con- 
sideration, to  report  at  next  meeting. 
Messrs  MacEwan,  Letth,  Lyon,  and  Beatt, 
students,  gave  discourses,  which  were  sus- 
tained. Next  meeting  to  be  on  the  26th 
July. 

JJun/ermline. — At  a  meeting  of  this  pres- 
bytery on  5th  July,  Mr  Fleming,  Iiiver- 
keithing,  reported  his  moderating  in  a  call 
at  Chalmers  Street,  Dunfermline.  The 
call,  addressed  to  Mr  A.  M.  Jarvie,  and 
subscribed  by  108  members,  accompanied 
by  an  adherence  paper  subscribed  by  37 
ordinary  hearers,  was  laid  on  the  table 
and  sustained.  At  the  request  of  the 
Mission  Board,  the  presbytery  agreed  to 
ordain  Mr  Williamson  Shoolbred  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Ajmeer,  Rajpootana,  East  In- 
dies ;  the  ordination  to  take  place  in  Queen 
Anne  Street  Church,  Dunfermline,  on  9th 
August,  Dr  Johnston  and  Mr  Young  to 
officiate :  also  to  ordain  Mr  W.  Davidson, 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  Adelaide, 
Australia ;  the  ordination  to  be  held  in  Mr 
M*DowalVs  church,  Alloa,  on  26th  July — 
DrM'Michael  and  Mr  M'Dowall  to  officiate. 

Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  met  on  5th 
July— Rev.  John  Scott,  of  Dunbar,  mode- 
rator. A  complaint  was  preferred  against 
a  probationer  for  not  fulfilling  an  appoint- 
ment at  Slateford;  but  was  afterwards 
withdrawn,  on  the  suggestion  of  some 
members,  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  it 
to  the  Synod's  Committee  on  complaints  of 
this  kind.  Dr  Johnstone  presented  a  re- 
quest from  the  Mission  Board,  that  the 
presbytery  would  take  on  trials  for  ordina- 
tion Mr  Thomas  B.  Steele,  with  a  view  to 
his  proceeding  as  a  missionary  to  India. 
The  presbytery  agreed  to  the  request,  and 
appointed  various  pieces  of  trial  to  Mr 
Steele.  Mr  Johnston,  West  Linton,  gave 
in  a  report  from  the  presbytery's  Mission 
Committee,  in  reference  to  the  station  at 
Mossbank,  Shetland. 

Glasgow, — This  presbytery  met  on  12th 
July — Rev.  James  Russell,  moderator  pro 
tern.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  David 
Cameron,  preacher,  accepting  the  call 
from  Newton  Mearns.  Mr  Young  reported, 
that  in  room  of  Mr  Edmond,  who  had  been 
prevented  from  fulfilling  the  appointment 
of  presbytery  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  a  near  relative,  he  had  presided  in  the 
moderation  of  a  call  at  Duntocher.    The 
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call  bad  been  given  tmanimouslj  to  Mr 
James  M'Owan.  Tbe  conduct  of  tbe  mo- 
deratoir  in  tbe  ease  was  approved  of.  A 
letter  bavin  g  been  read  from  the  clerk  of 
sesaiota  at  Dantocber,  stating  that,  since 
tbe  moderation,  Mr  M^Owan  had  intimated 
to  tbe  session  bis  having  accepted  a  call 
irom  tbe  cbnrcb  at  Bannockbnm,  the 
presbjtery  took  no  farther  step  in  relation 
to  tbe  Panbocber  call.  On  the  motion  of 
Dr  Taylor,  tbe  presbytery  agreed  to  memo- 
rialise Grovemment  against  tbe  law  exclud- 
ing the  Word  of  God  from  being  read 
daring  school  hours  in  the  Government 
schools  of  India.  The  time  of  the  presby- 
tery at  this  meeting  n'as  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  examinadoB  of  students,  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  tbe  Divinity  Hall. 
Kelso, — ^Tbis  presbytery  met  19tb  April. 
Mr  Cairns  reported  his  proceedings  in  tbe 
moderation  of  a  call  at  Leitholm  on  3d 
March.  Four  candidates  were  proposed — 
Mr  Alexandear  Hay,  Mr  William  Lauder, 
Rev.  J.  S.  Cooper,  and  Mr  Thomas  White. 
Mr  Hay  had  a  large  majority  over  all  tbe 
other  -candidates,  and  was  declared  diily 
elected.  The  eall,  signed  by  152  members 
out  of  186,  besides  adherents,  was  sus- 
tained and  concurred  in  by  tbe  presbytery. 
As  to  tbe  mode  of  supporting  the  Synod*s 
General  Fund,  tbe  session  of  Morebattle 
reported  in  favour  of  an  annual  collection, 
Leitholm  in  favour  of  the  rate.  For  the 
Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  col- 
lections were  reported  as  having  been 
made  in  five  congregations,  amounting  to 
L.14,  17s.  lid.  It  was  reported  that  sub- 
scriptions and  collections  bad  been  made 
in  five  congregations  for  tbe  Synod's 
Debt  Liquidation  Fund,  amounting  to 
L.101,  13s.  3d.  Messrs  Paterson  and 
Hogarth  vf^re  examined  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  to  the  satis&etion  of  the  presbytery ; 
and  Mr  Paterson  delivered  a  discourse, 
which  was  sustained.  Mr  John  Paterson, 
jun.,  Dunse,  was  reported  as  a  university 
student,  and  was  taken  under  superinten** 
dence.  Mr  Benton  craved  tbe  transmis- 
sion to  Synod  of  a  memorial  on  tbe  safe 
custody  of  presbytery  records,  which  the 
presbytery  adopted,  and  agreed  to  trans- 
mit. Messrs  Benton  and  Jarvie  were  ap- 
pointed members  of  Committee  of  Bills  and 
Overtures. — The  presbytery  again  met  on 
31st  May.  A  letter  from  Mr  Hay,  inti- 
mating his  acceptance  of  the  call  to 
Leitholm,  was  read,  and  iurtiier  time  grants 
ed  for  tbe  ordination  trials.  An  additional 
collection,  amouBtiBg  to  hJd,  was  reported 
for  the  Liquidation,  of  Debt  Fand,  making 
li.l(>$,  13s.  3d.  from  six  charcbes  within  the 
bounds.  Mr  Hogarth,  student  of  the  third 
year,  was  examined  in  Theology ;  Mr  Hugh 
Hill,  of  tbe  first  year,  in  Theology,  Latin, 
(jreek,  Church   History,  Natural  Pbilo* 


iophy,  and  Biblical  Criticism;  and  I 
whole  trials  being  approved,  be  was  xm 
mitted  to  tbe  Hall.— Tbe  presbytery « 
again  on  28th  June.  Mr  Thomas  Hogaii 
after  examinations  which  were  appron 
was  transmitted  to  the  Divinity  Hall  > 
minute  of  the  Home  Mission  Commitu 
granting  renewal  of  supplement  to  L«itl 
olm,  was  read  and  recorded,  Tbe  snbji 
of  Home  Evangelisation  was  brougbti 
by  a  communication  from  the  Home  S 
eretarv.  After  reasoning,  the  presbrtt 
agreed  to  express  their  general  approvsl 
the  object  contemplated ;  bat,  thocgh 
such  means  as  were  suggested,  theinfinei 
of  novelty  might  produce  a  salntsrrl 
citement  amongst  the  careless  portion 
the  community,  yet,  looking  at  the  s&i 
dant  provision  of  tbe  means  of  grace 
this  district,  they  do  not  deem  it  expedii 
to  withdraw  any  portion  of  tbe  means 
the  men  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  commiit 
to  the  aid  of  the  presbytery,  which  mii\ 
b^ter  employed  in  more  necessitoasplaq 
Mr  Alexander  Hay  delivered  all  his  trii 
for  ordination  to  the  entire  satisfactioa 
the  prefebyteiy ;  and  his  ordination  was^ 
pointed  to  take  place  at  LieitBolm  on  1} 
July  ;  Mr  Cairns,  Stitehel,  to  preach,  I 
Benton  to  ordain,  Mr  MUne  to  addresB^ 
minister,  and  Mr  Hume  the  peqale— 1 
presbytery  met  at  Leitholm  on  ISthJi 
for  the  ordination  of  Mr  Hay,  whea  ^ 
was  a  numerous  attendance  of  theH 
bers  of  presbytery,  and  of  the  cbuuM 
fHends.  Mr  Cairns  preached  ;  MrM 
narrated  the  steps  of  procedure  ini 
eall,  and  put  the  questions  of  the  fomil 
and  the  other  portions  of  the  wcrk  ff 
performed,  according  to  appointmtiDt,  1 
Messrs  Benton.  Milne,  and  Hume.  1 
John  Paterson,  student  of  the  founb  xn 
bavingfinished  his  exam  inat  ions,  \rastin 
mitted  to  the  Hall.  Mr  John  Pateifl 
jnn.,  having  been  examined  in  Latia  I 
Greek,  was  encouraged  to  prosecniei 
studies.  The  presbytery  meets  agaiit 
5iOth  September. 

Lanark, — This  presbytery  met  atW 
Calder  on  Wednesday,*  the  22d  of  Jm 
for  the  ordination  of  Mr  Peter  C.  DbbcA 
8on-~the  Bev.  James  Dunlop,  modersta 
pro  tern,  Tbe  Bev.  James  Booald^d 
preached;  the  clei^  narrated  the  step 
taken  in  order  to  this  settlement  and  fi 
the  questions  of  the  formula  to  Mr  Dd 
canson.  The  moderator  ordained  a 
addressed  the  minister,  and  the  Kev.  J^ 
Weir  addressed  the  congregatioii.  Ata 
<^ose  of  tbe  public  services,  Mr  Dobcsb^ 
received  a  cordial  reception  from  * 
people.  This  is  a  yery  pleasast  and  i^ 
m(miou8  settlement ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  w 
be  productive  of  much  good  to  all  «•* 
cemed.    Tbe  services  of  the  day  «" 
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imn  and  impressive)  and  the  congrega* 
1  large.— At  a  meeting  of  the  presby- 
r  held  on  28th  June,  the  Bev.  Dr  Smith, 
derator  pro  tem.^  a  petition  was  pre* 
ted  from  the  congregation  "of  Camba8> 
ban,  craving  a  moderation  in  a  call  to 
to  be  colleague  and  successor  to  their 
jent  minister.  The  Rev.  George  John- 
iwas  appointed  to  preach  and  moderate, 
xaved,  on  12th  of  July. 
^aisley  and  Greenock.— this  court  met  ill 
sley  on  19th  July — Rev.  Andrew  Hen* 
son,  moderator.  The  following  stu- 
ts  were  examined  for  admission  to  the 
II :  —  William  Cuthbertson,  William 
bes,  Gilbert  Eaglesham,  Robert  Lyon, 
;were  certified,  with  John  Sclater  and 
Des  Holmes,  of  the  2d  year;  Daniel 
mant,  Mungo  Giffen,  and  John  Smith, 
he  3d  year ;  and  George  Gtaham  and 
m  Graham,  of  the  4th  year.  Mr 
les  Brown  delivered  his  ordination 
Is,  and  the  ordination  appointed  to  take 
!e  in  St  James  Street  church,  Paisley, 
tlie  30th  August :  Rev.  Peter  M*Fai> 
i  to  preach  ;  Rev.  William  Sprott  to 
uq;  Rev.  G.  Meikle  to  address  the 
igregation.  Commissioners  from  the 
tioQ  at  Kim,  Dunoon,  intimated  that 
7liad  arranged  that  Relr.  Dr  Robertson, 
T.  James  £iox,  Hev«  Dr  Taylor,  and 
r.  John  B.  Johnstone,  should  occupy 
pulpit  from  Jane  to  September.  Next 
iaary  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held 
ifreenock  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of  Sep- 
ber. 

'ertA.-~This  presbytery  met  on  the  14th 
e— Rev.  D.  Young,  moderator.  A  let* 
from  Mr  MacGill  in  reference  to  (he 
kell  congregation  was  read,  and  also  a 
Diar  regarding  Home  Evangelisation. 
it  some  conversation  regarding  the 
%tery  fund,  it  was  remitted  to  the 
umittee  on  Statistics  to  revise  the  cen- 
of  the  congregations,  with  a  view  to 
adjustment  of  said  fund^the  derk 
Iff  added  to  the  committee.  Continued 
nj  was  arranged  to  the  Methven  con« 
;ation  for  each  alternate  Sabbath  till 
t  meeting,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of 
^nUar.  Mr  William  Millar  and  Mr  John 
Murray,  students,  delivered  discourses, 
th  were  unanimously  8ustained.^ThiS 
bytei^y  met  on  the  5th  of  July,  when 
idnles  of  queries  for  the  Debt  liiquida* 
Board,  from  the  first  and  second  con* 
Rations,  Newburgh,  and  from  the  con-. 
Ration  of  Scone,  were  attested  by  the 
ibytery,  Mr  W.  Donaldson,  Mr  White* 
» and  Mr  Marshall,  students,  delivered 
ouraes,  which  were  sustained.  The 
t  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held 
the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of 
tember. 
laWw^,— This  presbytery,  at  a  meeting 


held  in  Edinburgh,  May  10th,  sustained  and 
concurred  in  a  call  from  the  congregation 
of  Bannockburn  to  Mr  James  M*Owan, 
preacher.  The  Annual  Missionary  Meet- 
ing of  the  presbytery  was  held  on  June 
7th.  Mr  Steedman,  after  praise  and  prayer, 
preached  the  sermon,  and  Mr  Gilfilian  de» 
livered  an  address.  A  conversation  was 
then  engaged  in,  relative  to  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  congregations.  Prom  the 
statistical  tables  for  1858,  it  appeared  that 
the  membership  was  4052 ;  church  attend- 
ance, 345.5;  that  there  were  22  Sabbath 
schools,  taught  by  197  teachers,  and  at- 
tended by  1 663  scholars ;  that  there  were 
13  Bible  classes,  attended  by  2S6  scholars ; 
83  prayer-meetings,  with  554  of  an  attend- 
ance; 9  libraries,  consisting  of  4016  vo- 
lumes ;  and  that  the  congregational  income 
amounted  to  L.S826,  18s.  lOd.,  giving  an 
average  for  each  member  of  188.  lO^d. ; 
that  the  income  for  missionary  and  bene- 
volent objects  was  L.1U6,  2s.  %^d.,  giving 
an  average  of  6s.  9d.  fbr  each  member — 
total  income,  L.5018,  Is.  4|d.,  and  the 
average  of  individual  contribution,  L.l,  4Si 
7}d.  The  presbytery  proceeded  to  trans- 
act other  business.  Mr  M'Owan  was  'al- 
lowed further  time  for  considering  the  call 
from  the  congregation  of  Bannockburn. 
Further  supply  was  appointed  for  the  pul- 
pit of  Mr  More,  Alloa,  during  his  indispo- 
sition; and  arrangements  were  miide  to 
supply  Professor  Lindsay's  pulpit.  The 
liotd*B  Supper  was  appointed  to  be  admi- 
nistered in  the  congregations  of  Alva^ 
Bannockburn,  and  Bnchlyvie,  and  a  ton^ 
tinned  supply  of  preachers  provided  for 
these  congregations.  Next  meeting  is  t6 
be  held  on  July  26th. 

PBOBAtlONEB  LICENSED. 

Mr  Gilbert  Robertson,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Newcastle* 

CALLS  HODElSATED. 

DunfertnUne^  Chalmers  StrMt-^J&r  A.  M. 
Jarvie,  called  in  June— Mr  Fleming,  In* 
verkeithing,  presiding. 

ThortihilL'—^r  David  Cameron,  called 
6th  July. 

Benkle,  GaMbu8netkan.^Mt  James  H. 
Bcou,  called  1 2th  July— Mr  Johnston, 
Lanark,  presiding. 

OKDINATIOSrS. 

BlackhiU  (Niwtasth  -Pr«iy/«y).— Mt 
William  Lauder,  ordsdned  1st  June — Mt 
Pringle  and  Mr  Bf  crwn,  Newciistl^,  ttnd  Mr 
Morris,  Sunderland,  officiating. 

Walker^  Newoasth.^Mt  George  Blaek, 
ordained  2 2d  June — Mr  Campbell  Whitby, 
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Mr  Yoang,  Bellingham,  Mr  Morris,  San- 
derland,  and  Mr  Stewart,  Warkworth, 
officiating. 

West  Colder, — Mr  Peter  C.  Duncanson, 
ordained  22d  June — Mr  Ronaldson,  Whit- 
bam,  Mr  Barrie,  Carnwath,  Mr  Dunlop, 
Biggar,  and  Mr  Weir,  Crossford,  officiating. 
ieitkolm,  Berwickshire. — Mr  Alexander 
Hay,  ordained  1 3th  July — Mr  Cairns,  Stit- 
chel,  Mr  Kenton,  Kelso,  Mr  Milne,  Green- 
law, and  Mr  Hume,  Yetholm,  officiating. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  South  United  Presbyterian 
Manse,  Falkirk,  on  29th  June,  the  Rev. 
William  Steele,  A.M.,  senior  minister  of 
the  South  United  Presbyterian  Church 
there,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  ministry. 

DiBD,  at  Arbroath,  on  1 1  th  July,  the  Key. 
Joseph  Hay,  A.M.,  minister  of  Grimsby 
Street  United  Presbyterian  Church  there, 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  ministry. 

Died,  atLeith,  on  25th  June,  Mr  Andrew 
Duncan  Mackay,  probationer  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.         -um-m 

COyOREOATION  OF  INNBRLBVEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  U,  P.  Magazine. 
Sir, — I  request  a  small  portion  of  your 
space  in  your  next  Number,  to  correct  a 
report  given  in  your  last  (page  326)  of 
what  I  said  at  last  meeting  of  Synod. 
.  The  petition  in  support  of  which  I  spoke, 
stated,  that  the  decision  of  last  meeting  of 
Synod  had  been  come  to  on  wrong  infor- 
mation. And  I  began  by  stating  that  this 
wrong  information  was,  that  the  modera* 
tion,  which  issued  in  a  unanimous  call  to 
me,  had  been  granted  on  condition  that  no 
Supplement  was  to  be  expected  from  any 
fund ;  and  that  the  very  reverse  of  this 
was  the  truth. 

At  the  time  the  moderation  was  ap- 
plied for,  a  petition  for  Supplement  was 
lying  on  the  table ;  and,  in  deciding  on  the 
petition  for  moderation,  a  motion  was 
made  to  grant  the  moderation;  and  an 
amendment  was  proposed  to  delay  grant- 
ing it  until  the  petition  for  Supplement 
3hould  be  sent  to  the  Home  Mission  Com- 
mittee, and  an  answer  received.  So  that 
there  was  not  a  dissenting  voice  to  the 
granting  of  a  moderation  ;  the  only  ques- 
tion being  whether  to  grant  it  then  or  to 
delay  to  a  future  period.  This  was  per- 
verted into  the  statement,  that  the  mode- 
ration was  granted,  on  condition  that  no 
•supplement  was  to  be  applied  for ;  which 
condition  was,  in  truth,  never  once  hinted.* 
And  it  was  on  the  supposition,  that  if  I 
were  a  member  of  committee,  and  believed 
this  statement  to  contain  a  correct  repre- 
.  •  Presbytery  Minutes,  Nov,  28, 185i. 


sentationof  the  case,  that  I  said  I  would 
have  voted  against  any  grant ;  as,  had  the 
moderation  been  granted  on  this  condi- 
tion, the  congregation  were  clearly  barred 
from  making  such  application. — ^I  am,  etc. 
July  13,  1859.  A.  NicoL. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  EXTENSIO' 
IN  LONDON. 

A  NUMEROUSLY  attended  meeting  for  the 
promotion  of  the  above  object,  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  18th  July,  at  Dr  Archer's 
Chapel,  Oxendon  Street,  Haymarket.  The 
Rev.  Dr  M 'Parian e,  Glasgow  ;  Rev.  H.  U. 
Macgill,  Home  Secretary ;  and  Rev.  R.  S. 
Scott,  Manchester,  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  Synod's  Committee.  Dr  M*Farlane  an- 
nounced that  W.  S.  Lindsay,  Esq..  M.P.,  and 
H.  E.  C.  Ewing,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  were  ex- 
pected to  be  present,  had  been  detained 
by  parliamentary  engagements,  but  ex- 
pressed a  deep  sympathy  with  the  object 
of  the  meeting.  Dr  Archer  was  thereupon 
called  to  the  chair.  The  meeting  having 
been  opened  by  singing  and  prayer. 

Dr  M*Farlane  said  that  the  object  of 
the  visit  of  the  deputation  was  to  endea- 
vour to  add  to  the  means  of  evangelical 
instruction  in  the  metropolis.  They  had 
not  come  with  a  sectarian  object ;  indeed, 
the  Church  was  not  bigoted  or  sectarian, 
all  their  desires  being  directed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Bat 
London  was  not  adequately  supplied  with 
means  of  religious  instruction.  Much 
ground  remained  to  be  possessed,  and  they 
had  come  to  ask  permission  to  take  their 
sh^re  in  the  honourable  work.  Every  sec- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Christ  ought  to  feel 
interested  in  London,  the  metropolis  of 
the  British  Empire,  the  great  centre  of 
moral  influence  for  the  whole  world.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  Presbyterians  had 
work  enough  in  Scotland,  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  other  large  towns  ;  but  if 
that  argument  were  worth  anything,  it 
would  prevent  them  taking  any  interest  in 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  It  migbt 
also  be  argued  that  a  great  deal  was  al- 
ready doing  for  London ;  still  there  vas 
something  left  for  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Synod  had  felt  the  responsibility  of 
this,  and  had  appointed  a  committee  to  see 
what  could  be  done,  in  order  that,  throngh 
the  instrumentality  of  their  Church  io 
London,  they  might  act  upon  the  mass  of 
heathenism  that  was  lying  around.  This 
was  a  matter  in  which  they  could  not  help 
themselves ;  their  commission  was  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature.  London  had  nearly  as 
many  inhabitants  as  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
and  they  felt  bound  to  take  London  within 
the  sphere  of  their  efforts,  just  as  thtj 
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1  take  in  Calabar,  Caffraria,  Jamaica, 
ly  heathen  country.  Besides,  their 
ions  led  them  in  this  direction.  Great 
)ers  of  their  Scotch  brethren  were 
;  in  London,  many  of  them  at  so  great 
tance  from  their  present  churches 
they  could  not  attend;  many  young 
were,  in  consequence,  lost  to  the 
ih.  To  do  something  for  London  was 
;  proper  object  of  their  ecclesiastical 
ration.  They  had  had  a  presbytery 
for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  was 
tow  among  their  missionary  schemes, 
ik  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
lom  in  this  metropolis.  The  Synod 
iy  last  appointed  a  committee  to  la- 
in this  direction  ;  and  the  deputation 
now  in  London  by  appointment  of 
lommittee.  The  meeting  of  the  even- 
aust  be  a  business  meeting,  and  it 
i  be  for  them  to  say  whether  or  not 
would  give  encouragement  to  those 
ts.  There  were  many  districts,  such 
lington,  St  John's  Wood,  Clapham, 
>tber  places,  where  great  numbers  of 
hmen  resided,  which  were  thought 
ft  eligible  for  the  formation  of  new 
ibes.  Probably  Islington  would  be  the 
place  to  commence  with.  In  conclu- 
,  be  trusted  that  no  one  would  retain  the 
fession  that  they  had  any  sectarian  ob- 
in  Tiew  whatever ;  they  might  be  a 
B  national,  but  no  one  could  object  if 
sent  their  ministers  across  the  border 
leir  countrymen,  who  left  them,  and 
if  left  to  themselves,  might  be  tempt- 
•  leave  their  God. 

f  Macgill  said  that,  while  the  Chris- 
In  the  towns  and  villages  of  Scotland 
related  to  London  by  the  influence 
imparted,  they  were,  if  possible,  still 
5  nearly  related  by  the  influence 
derived  ;  and  it  was  therefore  their 
^t  as  well  as  their  duty  to  endeavour 
'Meliorate  the  spiritual  condition  of 
great  city.  It  was  not,  indeed,  the 
ial  mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
jci  to  excavate  the  heathenism  of 
Jon ;  but  their  principles  were  worthy 
only  of  being  held,  but  of  being  pre- 
-d  and  propagated,  and  they  were 
id  to  transmit  them  to  the  succeeding 
-ration.  Large  numbers  of  young  men 
certificates  from  Scotland  were  con- 
illy  coining  up  to  London.  It  was 
Jssible,  in  the  common  course  of  things, 
all  these  young  men  should  find  their 
to  Albion,  Oxendon,  or  Wells  Street, 
three  United  Presbyterian  churches  at 
ent  existing  in  the  metropolis.  Was 
5tj  then,  their  duty  to  follow  them,  and 
ttrround  them  with  those  influences  and 
«iations  which  would  remind  them  of 
worship  of  their  early  days?  To  act 
m  way  as  pastors  towards  that  portion 


of  the  flock,  was  a  matter  of  distinct  and 
imperative  duty.  He  rejoiced  in  the  energy 
and  success  of  the  various  Evangelical 
Churches,  whether  Established  or  Noncon- 
formist, already  acting  on  the  population 
of  London  ;  but  the  work  was  too  large  to 
be  overtaken  without  all  the  aid  that  was 
available,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Presbyte- 
rians to  give  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power.  The  Synod  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  while  they  were  directing  a  large 
amount  of  effort  to  the  foreign  field,  they 
ought  also  to  look  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  sending  so  large  a  number  of 
young  men,  ought  to  follow  them  in  a  pas- 
toral spirit,  count  them  still  as  portions  of 
their  flock,  and  surround  them  with  those 
influences  which  might  prevent  them  from 
yielding  to  temptation,  or  even  from  sink- 
ing into  perdition  itself.  He  pitied  sin- 
cerely the  young  man  who  came  up  to 
London  from  his  home  in  some  Scotch 
town  or  village,  where  he  had  been  sur- 
rounded with  fewer  temptations,  and  with 
more  salutary  restraints.  Such  young  men, 
not  feeling  at  home  in  places  of  worship 
near  their  residences  in  the  city — not  pro- 
vided with  the  opportunity  of  public  wor- 
ship in  the  form  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed — were  too  readily  tempted  to 
forsake  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  alto- 
gether; were  led  into  Sabbath-breaking; 
were  alienated  from  the  house  of  God,  and 
led  to  trample  on  the  Sabbath  ;  were  given 
up  to  hardness  of  heart ;  and  thus  their  feet 
took  hold  on  hell.  If  they  were  instru- 
mental only  in  rescuing  one  such  person, 
they  would  never  have  reason  to  repent 
having  commenced  the  present  undertak- 
ing. There  were  quite  sufficient  means 
among  them  to  carry  out  the  scheme  ;  and 
he  hoped  soon  to  see  at  least  six  United 
Presbyterian  churches  in  London.  He 
was  not  uttering  a  mere  boast,  when  he 
said  that  the  direct  preaching  of  the  truth 
of  the  living  Gospel,  and  no  mere  negative 
theology,  was  always  to  be  found  in  the 
pulpits  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
— and  that  was  the  only  preaching  which 
would  ever  influence  the  human  heart. 

Mr  R.  S.  Scott  referred  to  several  cases 
in  which  the  establishment  of  large 
churches  had  resulted  from  the  efforts,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  a  few  individuals ;  and 
urged  upon  the  meeting,  especially  upon 
the  young  men  present,  the  importance  of 
personal  exertion. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then 
adopted :  —First, "  That  this  meeting  highly 
approves  of  the  object  of  the  deputation 
from  the  Synod's  committee,  and  resolves 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  London."    Second,  **  That  a  committee 
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be  appmnted  to  act  as  a  general  committee  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  having  I 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  object  nnanimously  passed  to  the  members  i 

of  this  meeting  in  co-operation  with  the  deputation,  a  hymn   was  suDg,  and 

committee  of  Synod,  with  power  to  add  to  Bev.  Dr  Bbtgb,  Belfast,  concluded 

their  number.**  prayer. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS* 

Th£  War  in  Italy,  which  commenoed  bo  unexpectedly,  has  come  to  a  sudda 
unlooked-for  close.     All  at  ooce  Napoleon  stewed  the  nations  hj  entering 
career  of  liberalism,  and  achieving  decided  gaccess  on  the  battle-field ;  but  nose 
has  he  done  this  than  he  reinfi  in  his  war-steed,  and  foregoes  the  results  that  werevi 
his  grasp.  Various  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  conduct  so  surprising.  Someal 
that,  after  all,  his  victories  were  defeats ;  that  his  losses  in  officers  and  men  wen 
compensated  for  by  his  gains ;  and  that  the  marshes  of  Mantua,  as  well  as  the 
mense  reserves  which  man  the  quadrangle  of  fortresses  at  which  he  had  arriTe 
the  course  of  his  victories,  were  too  formidable  to  be  encountered  even  by  his  b( 
and  ardent  legions.    Others  hold  that  the  massacre  at  Perugia  discontented  ba 
discovering  on  the  part  of  the  Papal  court  a  confidence  which,  in  thedrcuiDstiiii 
Bfgued  the  assurance  of  promised  influential  support.     He  seems  to  have  felt  ii 
having  covered  himself  and  his  army  with  the  eclat  of  htimbling  Austria^  be  I 
gone  far  enough ;  and  now,  instead  of  allying  himself  ^th  the  friends  of  litetji 
appears  to  be  plotting  (in  the  opinion  of  not  a  few}  for  the  mastery  of  Emif^ 
eomWnation  with  the  two  powers  who  have  been  made  to  feel  his  weight  atSd 
topol  and  Solferino.     "  History,"  savs  the  Times,  **  tells  us  what  passed  at  f 
and  some  French  memoir  will  doubtless,  at  a  future  day,  relate  what  was  thci 
versation  at  Villafranca.    It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  wait  for  the  aaft 
report, — ^the  results  suggest  what  the  conversation  must  have  been.    '  Surely,'! 
ima^e  Francis  Joseph  to  have  said,  ^  my  Imperial  brother  cannot  intend  t«fl 
tiomse  Hungary  and  to  establish  a  focus  of  insurrection  in  Italy  ?  '    ^  Not  thelfl 
tlie  world.   I  care  no  more  for  these  Italians  than  you  do.   This  matter  has  gosei 
far  enough  for  my  purpose.   You  see  now  that  fVanoe  is  necessary  to  Austria 
vnll  settle  this  affair,  and  I  will  leave  you  stronger  in  Italy  than  you  ever  voa 
will  also  make  everything  straight  between  you  and  Russia.     Yovi  shall  beoi 
us,  and  we  three  together  will  impose  law  on  Europe.' "    The  terms  of  the  p 
are  :-^The  Italian  Confederation,  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Pope; 
Emperor  of  Austria  concedes  his  rights  in  Lombardy  to  the  Emperor  of  thelVe 
who  transfers  them  to  the  King  of  Sardinia;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  rtf^ 
Venice,  but  she  will  form  an  int^al  part  of  the  confederation.    AH  this  ill 
unsatisfactory.    Not  to  speak  of  the  bargain  with  Kossuth,  what  is  to  becd 
Italian  independence?    Nothing  is  changed  except  the  position  of  His  Hoi 
which  is  greatly  improved — and  this  must  shook  evety  Italian  patriot,-rii»i 
State  of  Sardinia,  which  now  includes  Lombardy  within  its  Umits.    Naples,  A 
ouiy,  Parma,  remain  in  their  old  priest-ridden,  eimlaved  condition.  It  werepn* 
ture  to  pass  judgment  on  present  arrangements  not  yet  fully  disclosed,  but  we  dm 
confess  that  we  are  greatly  disappointed  and  disheartened  by  the  policy  of « 
French  ruler,  so  far  as  it  has  developed  itself. 

The  Massacre  at  Perugia. — ^This  massacre  reflects  the  utmost  disgrace  on " 
Papal  court.  The  number  butchered  was  not  very  great,  but  the  destractiofljj 
indiscriminate.  Even  women  and  children  were  mercileSBly  diot  down.  Jj 
Boman  journals  are  full  of  vindications  of  the  Swiss  troops,  but  the  outrage^ 
inexcusable,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  TVmw  contains  a  long  tetter  fni» 
member  of  an  American  family  who  were  in  the  town  at  the  time,  and  who  ««■ 
exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  It  is  pleaamg  to  find  that  the  natives  of  Swi<* 
land  are  crying  out  against  the  m^oenarie&at  Rome  and  Naples,  who  are  hns^ 
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discredit  on  the  land  of  William  Tell.  Think  of  Ohiist^s  vicar  on  earth  carrying  on 
his  govemiaent  and  upholding  his  authority  by  means  of  a  class  so  vile  and  unprin- 
cipled, that  no  people  will  confess  to  kinsmanship  with  them  I  Alas  for  St  Peter's 
bark !    It  will  never,  with  such  rowers,  escape  the  dangers  that  threaten  it. 


PARI.IAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Endowed  Schools, — In  the  case  of  the  llminster  Grammar  School,  it  was  decided 
by  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  that  the  requirement  in  the  foundation -deed  of 
any  school,  that  the  masters  shall  be  "  honest  and  discreet "  men,  and  shall  teach 
"  godly  learning,"  necessarily  excluded  Dissenters  from  all  share  in  its  teaching  or 
management.  To  rectify  this  state  of  things,  and  place  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
on  a  level  in  acting  as  trustees  of  such  endowed  schools,  a  Bill  has  been  introduced 
into  Parliament,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  moved  by  Mr  DiEwyn  on  the  6th 
of  July.  Meeting  with  considerable  opposition,  not  only  from  Conservatives,  but 
from  members  of  the  Government,  Mr  Bnght  took  occasion  to  animadvert  somewhat 
severely  on  the  tactics  of  the  Treasury  bench,  and,  by  doing  so,  helped,  we  have  no 
doubt,  to  secure  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  BilL  The  numbers  were — for  the 
second  reading,  210 ;  against  it,  192 ;  majority  18.  It  is  justljr  remarked  by 
the  Scottish  Press ^  that  the  measure  has  by  no  means  escaped  the  penis  of  shipwreck 
even  in  thje  Lower  House  ;  for  very  much  depends  upon  the  committee  to  whom  it 
must  now  be  sent,  and  still  more  will  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which  Government 
shall  deal  with  it.  The  Nonconformists  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  the  Bill 
sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  this  session,  so  that  their  Lordships  may  be  compelled 
to  grapple  with  the  case  one  way  or  another.  If  they  pass  the  measure,  well ;  if 
they  reject  it,  the  agitation  out  of  doors  will  be  carried  forward  witb  inmaensely 
accelerated  and  enhanced  force. 

Church  Rates. — ^This  is  still  a  vexed  question,  but  it  is  gradually  approaching 
solution.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  moved 
for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  which  was  granted.  A  committee  of  this  kind  is  wholly 
unnecessary ;  but  the  Lords  expect  it  will  promote  delay,  and  put  off  the  evil  day. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  to  have  this  result.  On  the  13th  Mr  Dinwyn,  in  the  absence 
of  Sir  J.  Trelawny,  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Church  Rates  Abolition  Bill, 
vhich  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  For  a  second  reading,  263 : 
against  it,  193  ;  majority  70.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  quoted 
several  statistical  returns  presented  to  the  House,  to  show  that  out  of  L. 635,000, 
raised  for  the  noaintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  Church  of  England,  L.372,000  had 
been  voluntarily,  contributed,  and  that  the  opposition  to  the  rates  was  to  be  attributed 
to  conscientious  objections,  not  to  the  severity  of  the  bxu^den.  Lord  Palmerston 
confessed  to  a  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Bill,  which  he  was  now  prepared  to 
support.  He  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  not  only  the  feeling  of  Parliament. 
but  the  general  feeliiig  out  of  doors,  was  in  favour  of  an  alteration ;  and  as  he  could 
not  continue  to  set  h£  own  individual  opinion  against  that  of  the  public  at  large, 
he  was  compelled  to  inquire  how  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  churches  could  be 
accomplished  by  less  objectionable  means.  Lord  J.  Russell  was  satisfied  that  if  the 
maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  churches  was  left  to  voluntary  contributions,  the 
duty  would  be  quite  as  well  performed  as  by  a  compulsory  rate. 

Edinburgh  Annuity  Tax. — ^Again  has  the  House  of  Commons  pronounced  against 
this  offensive  impost.  Mr  Adam  Black  has  carried  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill 
(July  20th)  by  a  majority  of  162  to  108. 


MR  BAINES,  M.P.,  AND  THE  VOLUNTARY  PRINCIPLE. 

Many,  very  many,  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  country  since  1833 ; 
but  not  the  least  of  these  is  that  effected  through  the  agitation  of  the  Voluntary 
prin<aple.  Sadly  misunderstood  by  many,  and  grossly  misrepresented  by  still  more, 
that  principle  fought  its  way  onward,  and  still  onward,  till  the  period  of  the  Dis- 
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ruption ;  since  which  time  its  power  has  been  singularly  manifested,  and  now  i 
generally  confessed.  It  has  at  present  not  a  few  able  advocates  in  Pariianii 
who,  on  fitting  opportunities,  explain  its  nature  and  vindicate  its  efficiency. 
illustration  of  this,  we  refer  with  much  pleasure  to  the  speech  of  Mr  Baines,  oni 
motion  respecting  Church  Rates,  when,  in  reply  to  Lord  R.  Montagu,  who  sead 
the  amendment,  he  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

Mr  Baines  believed,  as  a  Dissenter,  that  our  Lord  gave  His  religion  into  the  ha 
of  His  own  people,  charged  with  all  the  duties  and  privileges  which  belonged  w 
He  believed,  too,  that  one  of  the  chief  duties  and  privileges  of  Christianity  m 
maintain  the  worship  in  which  they  believed.  The  noble  Lord  appeared  t^^k 
very  curious  notions  of  conscience  and  of  truth.  Was  he  to  understand  that 
noble  Lord,  as  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  held  it  to  be  equally  rigbl 
support  truth  and  error  ?  Was  the  noble  Lord  prepared,  willingly  and  cheerfn 
to  support  the  established  religion  professed  in  any  part  of  the  globe  in  which 
happened  to  be?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr  D.u  Cane)  charged 
Dissenters  with  coming  up  to  Churchmen,  and  saying,  "  Stand,  and  delivi 
Wliat  they  really  did  say  to  Churchmen  was,  **  Hands  off."  (Hear,  hear.) 
Churchmen  only  knew  their  own  interest,  they  would  learn  as  fast  as  possible i 
great  secret  of  self-reliance.  The  hon.  gentleman  complained  of  the  hon.  med 
for  Birmingham  for  saying  that  only  a  third  of  the  people  were  members  of  1 
Establishment.  Well,  that  was  true ;  only  he  (Mr  Baines)  would  prefer  to  put 
another  way,  and  to  say  that  of  those  who  attended  divine  worship  at  all,  one-i 
were  not  found  to  be  attendants  in  churches  belonging  to  the  EstablishiDe 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  other  half  built  and  maintained  their  own  places  of  vorsl 
defrayed  the  cost  of  their  own  services,  maintained,  to  a  certain  extent,  tkira 
poor,  and  sent  out  missionaries  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  speed  the  eyaog^ 
tion  of  mankind.  Was  it  then  right,  just,  or  even  decent,  when  they  had  i 
discharged  their  duties  according  to  their  own  consciences,  to  compel  them  to] 
towards  the  support  of  a  system  for  which  they  had  no  sympathy?  InaB 
chief  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Church  Rates  had  been  abolished,  ui 
Church  was  far  stronger  than  it  had  been  before.  There  was  a  large  numbi 
new  churches,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  clergy.  The  churchtfi 
more  sumptuously  adorned,  and  better  supplied  with  choristers  and  what€«' 
made  the  services  in  them  acceptable  to  those  who  frequented  them.  In  LeA* 
had  pulled  down  an  old  church,  and  rebuilt  it  at  a  cost  of  L.30,000.  Id  a^ 
he  declared  upon  his  honour  that  he  had  never  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  cliiil 
had  suffered  from  the  disuse  of  rates.  (Hear.)  People  sometimes  expressed  a  1 
lest  the  Voluntary  principle  should  prove  inadequate ;  but  it  appeared  froa  i 
valuable  report  of  the  last  census,  that,  while  there  were  only  6,171,000  sitting 
1801,  there  were  in  1851  no  fewer  than  10,212,000,  of  which  only  188,01^* 
been  supplied  by  Parliamentary  grants  or  compulsory  rates  ;  showing  thustlat 
the  course  of  haK  a  century  no  fewer  than  4,852,000  sittings,  or  96  per  &A 
the  whole,  had  been  supplied  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  Churchmen  and  M 
ters.  (Hear,  hear.)  Chevalier  Bunsen  had  justly  observed,  that  more  hadi 
done  in  England  within  the  last  fifty  years  by  spontaneous  exertion  than  if] 
the  governments  of  Europe  during  four  centuries.  (Cheers.)  As  to  the  nltfl 
designs  of  the  Dissenters,  it  was  obvious  that,  putting  these  designs  at  theirci 
the  best  way  of  meeting  them  would  be  for  the  Church  to  abandon  whatever  ^ 
unfair,  and  to  take  her  stand  upon  the  ground  of  justice  and  truth,  instead  cfii 
suiting  the  feelings — he  was  almost  going  to  add,  picking  the  pocket&-of  tW 
who  (Offered  from  her.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  she  would  only  learn  completely j 
great  lesson  of  seK-reliance,  in  which  she  had  already  made  so  much  progre&J 
believed  her  resources  would  be  found  to  be  illimitable ;  and  he,  for  ODe.  vi« 
never  grudge  them  to  her  so  long  as  she  used  them  for  righteous  ends.    (Chseni 


THE  SCOTTISH  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  following  paragraph,  which  we  quote  from  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Expr^f^-* 
worthy  of  notice :— An  address  by  170  of  the  churchwardens  and  commumcants* 
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bn's,  Aberdeen,  has  been  presented  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Cheyne,  expressive  of 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  teaching,  and  of  their  determination  to  stand  by  him. 
leyne,  in  his  reply,  says  that  higher  interests  than  his  own  are  at  stake. 
case,"  he  adds,  "•  touches  every  priest  and  every  congregation  in  this  Church; 
hoYe  all,  the  fidelity  I  owe  to  our  Divine  Lord,  whose  adorable  presence  in 
essed  Eucharist  is  in  question,  will  not  permit  me  to  shrink  from  any  trial  or 
my  oppression." 

i  manifest  from  this  that  Mr  Cheyne's  teaching  has  not  been  without  effect ; 
is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  Popish  leaven  which  he  and  his  coadju- 
ave  been  infusing  into  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  has  extended  among 
ity.  Why  do  the  Bishops  not  do  their  duty,  and  suspend  their  brother  of 
in  and  his  party,  who  sympathise  with  Mr  Cheyne?  Horace  speaks  of 
iment  as  being  lame  of  foot ;  and  certainly  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church 
very  lame — ^affected  with  fear  and  paralysis. 


SCOTCH  TRACTARIANISM. 

inaction  "with  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  we  must  not  overlook  the  rejec- 
jy  the  House  of  Commons  of  Mr  Grieve's  Disabilities  Removal  Bill,  by  the 
majority  of  232  to  84.  The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  get  rid  of  the  operation 
t  provisions  of  an  Act  passed'  in  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  III.,  by  which  clergymen 
lied  by  Scottish  bishops  are  prohibited  from  taking  orders,  or  officiating^  in 
stablished  Church  in  England.  Several  clergymen  had  obtained  authority  by 
rf  Parliament  to  enter  the  Anglican  Church ;  and  this  particular  Bill  had 
ly  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  was 
cepted.  Mr  Stewart,  although  he  based  his  opposition  on  the  ground  that  the 
al  Act  should  not  be  allowed  to  override  a  general  law,  was  undoubtedly  in- 
iced  mainly  by  the  consideration  that  Mr  Grieve  had  identified  himself  with  a 
[  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  which  had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the 
ine  of  that  Church,  and  whose  Romanising  tendencies  had  been  condemned 
3  dignitaries ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  House  sympathised  with  Mr 
art.  The  present  Grovemment  is  decidedly  more  Anti-Puseyite  than  its  pre- 
8or. 


IRISH  REVIVALS. 

work  continues.  There  is  no  diminution  in  the  attendance  of  the  people  upon 
•toces,  no  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  those  under  impressions  of  sin,  and  no 
ation  on  the  part  of  converts  and  Christian  friends  to  disseminate  the  glad 
gs  of  salvation  all  around.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  bodily  manifestations  are 
ie  decrease,  and  that  right  views  are  being  entertained  in  regard  to  these.  In 
'  instances  they  are  to  be  traced  to  profound,  sudden  emotion ;  in  others,  to 
-ria ;  and  in  no  instance  are  they,  of  themselves,  to  be  regarded  as  decisive 
le  presence  and  operation  of  the  Spirit.  Dr  Wilson  of  Belfast  says,  "  The 
J  of  strong  religious  impression  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  First,  those 
^liich  there  have  been  decided  physical  manifestations,  such  as  faintings,  sud- 
prostration,  continuing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  sobbing,  screaming, 
1  various  other  symptoms  which  attend  hysterical  affections.  In  a  number  of 
'lices,  not  only  females  but  strong  men  have  been  suddenly  struck  down  in 
street,  or  on  the  public  road,  or  in  their  own  houses.  Such  cases  have  been 
5tless  more  frequently  witnessed  at  public  meetings ;  but  that  they  are  not 
®sarily  connected  with  the  excitement  of  a  crowded  apartment,  or  a  stirring 
^688,  yfQ  have  abundant  evidence.  To  these  bodily  manifestations  I  do  not  at- 
i  much  importance.  They  often  occur  in  persons  very  ignorant  of  religion  and 
^ry  limited  education  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  we  have  already  learned  from 
results  that   *  bodily  exercise  profiteth  little.'     Besides,  I  have  the  mature 
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jadgment  ci  a  Cliristia&  ^juaaai,  th^t  serenl  yoong  f enuJes  who  seemed  aS 
by  the  rdigions  movement  were  simply  laboonng  under  hysteria,  and  xim 
disease  yielded  to  proper  treatment.  Bat,  after  all  these  dedoctioi^  thoe  ra 
numbers  of  cases  in  which  the  i^ysical  element  is  manifestly  sulxHdinate,  ud 
pears  to  be  symptomatic  of  the  deepest  religions  oonvictioii.  Not  ohIt  so. 
ministers  are  rejoicing  over  nombers  of  hop^il  conyorsions  in  the  case  d  pi 
who  were  strongly  affected,  both  in  mind  and  body.  The  change  b  of  loc-  n 
date  to  speak  with  unfaltering  confidence ;  but,  so  £sr,  the  drcmnetancesar.  ^ 
encouraging.  The  second  class  of  cases  presents  us  with  the  varied  phenoca 
iMunful  concern  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  apart  from  any  pecnliar  bodihB 
festationa  I  believe  it  to  be  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  tiiis  daas  is  modii 
numerous  than  the  other.  In  Connor,  witUn  the  bounds  of  a  large  Preslji 
congr^ation,  where  the  work  commenced  about  eighteen  months  since,  and  i 
there  luis  been  cheering  evidence  of  the  work  of  God's  Sfnrit  in  the  conTeis 
souls,  there  were,  until  very  recently,  no  prostrations,  screamings,  or  other 
manifestations.  In  other  localities  these  physical  symptoms  are  on  the  d» 
while  the  religious  element  is  more  fully  developed,  and  religious  feeling  a 
coming  more  intense.*' 

The  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  the  well-known  Secretary  to  the  TVesleyan  Methodi^l 
sionary  Society,  writes  as  follows : — 

*^  The  feeling  on  all  minds  here,  is  just  what  Mr  Jcdmson  of  Antrim  expnse 
you,  that  nothing  like  what  is  now  witnessed  has  been  known  since  &e  day  of  Pi 
cost ; — ^indeed,  last  night  I  heard  Mr  Hanna,  in  liis  own  pulpit,  say  that  he  'iii 
believe  that  an  awakening  so  extensive  is  anywhere  to  be  traced  in  the  his^ 
the  Church.  Ballymena  was  notorious  for  dirmkenness ;  with  a  population  di 
7000,  it  had  120  public-houses.  Yesterday,  Mr  Lindsay  told  me  that  one  d 
travellers  met  a  traveller  for  a  distiUer  returning  from  Ballymena,  who  said  t 


no  use  going  into  that  country ;  the  people  will  neither  drink  whisky  norliif 
In  the  street  the  other  evening,  a  policeman,  to  whom  I  talked,  told  me  bi 
lived  for  a  couple  of  years  in  AJioghill,  where  the  revival  began,  and  it  f« 
worst  wee  place  in  the  world.'  He  said  that  drunkenness,  fighting,  and  ^ 
were  so  prevalent,  that  on  a  funeral  day  they  always  had  the  lock-up  full. 

"  As  to  Belfast,  almost  every  church  of  all  denominations  is  daily  open,  ii' 
streets,  groups  surround  any  one  in  the  evening  who  stands  up  to  address  tlffl' 
a  short  walk  I  found  three,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town.  They  show  no  m 
ment  whatever ;  and  the  speakers,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  are  calm,  and  notB 
than  ordinarily  impressive.  Cases  in  which  conviction  is  accompanied  by  fi? 
prostration  are  frequent,  but  less  so  than  they  have  been.  All  agree  that  it  a 
irresistible  prostration.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  among  the  common  people 
movement  is  spoken  of  as  a  disease, — *  He  took  it !'  he  *  caught  it !'  and  sachl 
phrases,  are  common.  . 

"  Last  night,  Mr  Hanna  said  in  his  pulpit,  that  he  belieyed  he  6p(*e^ 
limits  when  he  said,  that  in  the  last  three  weeks  tens  of  thousands  had  I 
awakened  in  Belfast  and  the  neighbourhood.  In  Sandy  Row,  the  former  sc^ 
riot  and  mischief,  the  policemen  say  that  there  is  now  no  drunkenness,  andmtf* 
of  any  kind.  A  driver  of  ^he  car  yesterday  said,  that  in  one  place  in  the  aM 
he  had  seen  people  fall  down,  thirty  at  a  time,  crying  for  mercy.  What  (M 
thinkitwas?  *  Why,  sure,  it  must  be  the  works  of  the  Ahnighty !  TbeCatw 
say  it's  the  work  of  the  Devil ;  but  I  always  ask,  Would  the  Devil  tead  yt^^, 
pray  f  Sure,  if  it  was  the  Devil,  or  glamoury,  that  was  put  on  the  peopk. 
drinking  and  swearing  they  would  be,  and  not  praying  and  doing  good!' 

"  The  papers,  the  shops,  the  very  streets,  seem  full  of  the  one  topic— the  mi^n 
ful  oonyerfdons.'' 


INDIA  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

Fob  British  statesmen  India  has  beoome,  like  Ireland,  a  g'^  <^® J°^_„^}^^ 
case  the  perplexity  arises  out  of  thei 
mixes  itself  up  with  the  great  subject 


case  the  perplexity  arises  out  of  the  religion  or  the  superstition  of  thepeopfe»j 
■ ;of  education.  The  natives  of  India  canii^" 
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left  to  their  own  resouroes ;  and  if  not,  will  a  mere  secular  education  suffice,  not  only 
to  improve  them  as  intellectual  beings,  but  to  constitute  them  enlightened  and  useful 
subjects  of  British  rule  ?  If  the  moral  and  spiritual  element  must  be  brought  into 
play,  how  should  it  be  introduced  ?  By  means  of  national  schools  and  their  teachers, 
or  by  mission  schools  and  churches  ?  The  question  is  one  about  which  Vohmtaries 
and  Churchmen  may  be  expected  to  differ ;  but  it  fortunately  happens  that  the 
practical  point  that  presently  demands  attention  is  one  on  which  both  are  to  a  great 
extent  agreed.  It  is  not  generally,  Whether  the  Queen's  Government  should  un- 
dertake file  evangelisation  of  India  ;  nor,  more  particularly,  whether  they  should  en- 
join that  in  all  their  schools  the  knowledge  and  virtues  of  the  Christian  religion 
shall  be  taught  and  enforced.  The  matter  is  vastly  more  simple,  and  is  very  well 
put  by  Mr  Arthur  in  his  tract,  ''  Shall  the  Bible  be  under  a  ban  in  India?" 

''  Those  who  advocate  the  present  state  of  things  almost  invariably  misunderstand 
what  their  opponents  claim.  They  think  we  desire  two  things :  first,  that  the  Bible 
shall  be  taught  by  order  in  every  Government  school,  without  regard  to  circum- 
stances ;  secondly,  thit  where  it  is  taught,  all  pupils  must  learn  it,  willing  or  un- 
williDg.  This  is  not  asked.  What  is  asked  is  clearly  stated  in  the  following  words 
of  a  declaration  signed  by  names  which  represent  a  vast  body  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

'' '  The  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  all  Government  schools,  and  that  those  who 
may  be  bo  disposed,  may  not  be  interdicted  from  the  hearing  or  reading  of  it.* 

"  But  persons,  even  members  of  Parliament,  ask,  '  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  Government  would  not  allow  the  Bible  to  be  taught  in  its  schools,  if  the  pupils 
vere  willing  ?  above  all,  if  they  desired  it  ? '  We  do  mean  to  say  it.  And  we  re- 
peat, that  what  we  ask  is  simply  this,  and  no  more  than  this,  that  the  law  be  so 
altered  as  to  permit  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  all  schools  where  circumstances  are 
favourable,  and  in  those  only  to  such  pupils  as  may  voluntarily  attend. 

" '  But  this  could  never  be  denied  ? '  When  the  words  above  quoted  first  appeared 
in  a  petition  to  Parliament,  even  the  Times  newspaper  thought  the  thing  asked  was 
80  reasonable,  that  if  more  was  not  meant,  it  would  hardly  be  asked  at  all.  How 
could  it  be  denied  ?  It  is  denied  by  law  and  in  practice.  The  Bible,  be  assured,  is 
under  a  ban.  Willing  or  unwilling,  the  British  subject  in  India  who  enta:^  a 
Government  school  or  college  forfeits  the  right  to  learn  anything  of  England's 
Bible,  or  England's  religion,  except  out  of  school,  or  through  means  of  general  litera- 
ture. 

"The  following  statement  as  to  theMadrasUniversity  is  from  the  Bev.  E.  Jenkins, 
on  the  spot  :— 

''  'Walk  through  the  Vernacular  Department  of  the  University,  and  your  ears  are 
greeted  on  all  sides  by  the  songs,  aphorisms,  and  invocations  of  Paganism.  Accom- 
pany the  lads  to  their  English  classes,  presided  over  by  professedly  Christian  gentle- 
jnen,  and  the  nobler  language  tliey  teach  is  divorced  from  the  religion  which  gave  it 
i|s  pre-eminence.  Christianity  in  any  stage,  in  any  shape,  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
the  students.     The  Government  is  "  neulral  on  the  subject  of  theological  belief." ' 

Such  a  dread  do  Government  teachers  sometimes  feel  of  offending  their  superiors, 
that  the  Bombay  Government,  in  a  resolution  dated  July  19,  1856,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  intimate  that  they  occasionally  go  too  far  *  in  the  habit  of  omitting  all  pas- 
sages [in  ordinary  books]  in  which  the  name  of  Christ  is  mentioned,  and  of  only 
sometimes  retaining  those  in  which  He  was  indirectly  referred  to.' 

"Who  oppose  the  use  of  the  Bible  ?  The  natives  do  not.  Lord  Ellenborough  him- 
self, hotly  and  strangely  as  he  talks  against  giving  them  the  liberty  to  read  it  if  they 
jjke,  does  not  venture  to  deny  the  fact,  that  wherever  a  missionary  school  gives  a 
better  education  than  a  Government  one,  it  is  far  better  attended.  This  is  seen  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south,  in  the  capital  cities  and  in  country  towns.  In  Banga- 
lore the  Government  had  long  given  a  grant  to  the  Wesleyan  Mission  school ;  but 
lately  withdrew  it,  and  set  up  an  Anti-Bible  school  of  its  own.  The  report  printed 
and  published  on  the  spot  thus  states  the  result : 

*  Novelty,  curiosity,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  situations,  induced  four  of  our 
heathen  masters  and  a  number  of  boys  to  leave  us.  Since  then,  however,  many  of 
the  boys  have  been  returning,  and  we  have  heard  them  say,  "  Wlxat  is  .the  use  of  a 
school,  unkas  it  teadi  morality  ?"    Somte  of  their  parents,  in  the  highest  Govern- 
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ment  situations,  have  asked  permission  to  send  back  their  sons  to  ns,  plainly  s)| 
ing  that  the  fears  entertained  respecting  the  Bible  are  not  native  ideas,  but  thu 
English  gentlemen.  Indeed,  a  very  respectable  Brahmin  said  to  us  a  shorn 
ago,  "  If  you  do  not  teach  the  boys  the  Bible,  they  will  lie,  and  cheat,  and  steal, 
deceive  as  they  did  before." ' 

"  An  experienced  missionary,  writing  from  Agra  at  the  close  of  1858,  states: 

"  *  One  interesting  fact  connected  with  Agra  is,  that  during  the  year,  a  consi 

able  proportion  of  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  (government  College  has  toI 

tarily  begged  for  rehgious  instruction  on  the  Sunday  ;  and  this  they  regularly  eh 

in  private  from  Dr  Anderson'  (the  Principal).* 

*'In  Allen's  '  Indian  Mail,'  December  1858,  the  following  statement  appears: i 
"  *•  The  senior  students  of  the  Dacca  College  have  applied  to  Mr  Brennand  for 
introduction  of  the  Holy  Bible  as  a  branch  of  their  College  studies.  They  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Bible,  not  only  for  its  use  in  the  1m 
branches  of  literature,  but  for  the  high  and  pure  moral  doctrines  inculcated  1 
The  step  they  have  taken  will,  no  doubt,  expose  them  to  the  hatred  of  theirs 
trymen.  They  have,  however,  so  much  profited  by  the  lectures  they  have  rea 
from  their  professors,  that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  actions  as  Id 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Mr  Brennand  has  mi 
taken  to  instruct  them  in  the  New  Testament  every  Sunday  morning.' 

•■'  Here  the  natives  wish  to  know  the  Bible.     The  masters  wish  to  teach  it. 
Queen's  authority  is  abused  to  restrain  both.     And  using  their  private  libertyj 
come  together  out  of  school  to  seek  the  light  which  their  masters  lay  under  preli 
tion.    Englishmen  !  is  the  reading  and  teaching  of  the  blessed  Bible  to  be  a  fd 
den  thing  ?   We  say  it  ought  not  to  be." 


CULLOOR  KARRAINSAWMY  CHETTY. 

While  on  the  subject  of  India,  we  must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  ai 
ment  that  has  been  commenced  at  Madras,  on  the  subject  of  liberty  of  com'it 
that  country.     It  o'^es  its  rise  to  the  conversion  of  a  youth  whose  name  ^ 
the  head  of  this  paragraph,  and  who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Christal 
He  was  prevented,  however,  from  uniting  himself  to  the  Church  by  his  faiaj 
claimed  him  as  a  minor  still  subject  to  his  control,  and  succeeded  legally  in 
good  his  claim.     CuUoor  himself  swore  that  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  but 
questioned  or  heard  in  court.     His  father  swore  that  he  was  thirteenm^ 
months^  and  some  days.     On  the  father's  o^h  that  he  was  under  fourtaru  ai 
accordance  with  Lord  Campbell's  decision  in  the  case  of  Alicia  Mace,  the  youti 
forcibly  given  up  to  his  father. 

What  is  wanted  by  the  Madras  Missionary  Conference  is  a  declaratory  x\d 
shall  secure,  on  the  one  hand,  to  parents  their  rightful  control  over  their 
spring  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  young  persons  full  liberty  to  obey  their  jadgmeo 
conscience' when  exercised  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God,  as  made  known  i 
Bible.  The  adult  Hindu  population  are  strangers  to  toleration  ;  they  haveM 
of  allowing  freedom  of  thought,  much  less  of  freedom  of  discussion,  either  in  I 
community  or  in  their  families,  on  the  matter  of  religion  ;  and  hence  a  sod.  w 
ever  change  his  views  may  undergo,  must,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  his  h'^ 
house,  submit  to  bow  down  to  idob  and  perform  all  the  rites  of  Hindtiism-  j 
Conference,  in  a  pamphlet  they  have  just  issued,  solicit  the  co-operation  ci 
earnest  Christians,  with  a  view  to  the  following  resolutions  being  made  the  taa 
a  legal  enactment,  the  principles  of  which  they  believe  to  be  applicable  not  cn^ 
the  Madras  Presidency  but  to  aU  India  : — 

"  I.  That,  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  India,  there  is  need  of  legiskti^ 
terference  to  determine,  on  the  one  hand,  the  duration  and  extent  of  the  rJ 
parents  to  control  over  their  offspring ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  oi  ^ 
di-en,  when  they  have  reached  a  certain  age  and  are  able  to  judge  for  thenifielra 
choose  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  what  religion  they  please. 

"First,  because  former  decisions  of  the  Madras  Supreme  Court  have  bees  s 

*  See  a  valuable  Pamphlet  by  Rev.  H.  Venn,  B.D. 
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3  bythe  decision  pronounced  in  September  last  in  the  case  of  C.  Narrainsaumy 
/y,  above  alluded  to  ;  and  because,  throughout  India,  in  this  matter  there  has 
no  fixed  and  settled  rule  either  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  different  Presi- 
des or  in  the  Mofussil  Courts. 

Second,  because  Lord  Campbell's  decision  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in 
;ase  of  Alicia  Race  (made  the  basis  of  the  recent  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court 
adras),  is,  in  our  opinion,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  physical  and  social  condi- 
of  the  native  population  of  India. 

Third,  because  a  positive  enactment. would  tend  to  cut  off  occasion  of  offence, 
ent  the  expense  and  irritation  of  law  proceedings,  and  conduce  in  a  high  degree 
16  moral,  spiritual,  and  social  good  of  the  population. 

II.  That  an  Act  should  be  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  the  effect 
when  young  natives  of  India  are  anxious  to  forsake  the  false  system  of  religion 
hich  they  have  been  brought  up,  and  to  dwell  where  they  can  live  and  act  ac- 
ing  to  Christianity ,-T-if  a  male  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  a  female 
!r  twelve, — ^the  case  shall  be  determined  by  the  judge  or  magistrate  according 
8 merits;  and  that  every  native  youth  who  has  comvleted  fourteen  years,  and 
y  native  girl  who  has  completed  twelve,  shall  enjoy  lioerty  of  conscience,  that 
ball  be  free  to  act  according  to  their  convictions  and  dwell  whe(ge  they  please. 

III.  That  a  system  of  registration  of  births  for  the  native  population  should 
be  established  throughout  India." 


THE  BIBLE-PRINTING  PATENT. 

E  Scottish  Bible  Monopoly,  which  was  created  in  1798  in  favour  of  James 
liter  Blair,  Esq.,  and  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  expired  in  1839,  when  the  print- 
of  the  Bible  in  Scotland  was  thrown  open,  subject  only  to  the  superin- 
ience  of  a  Government  Board,  who  require  printers  to  find  security  for 
text  of  every  several  edition,  and  also  to  lodge  a  copy  of  each  edition  in 
cessiVe  sheets  as  it  passes  through  the  press.  The  Board  employs  readers 
arise  the  copy ;  and,  on  its  being  found  correctly  printed,  license  is  given 
he  Lord  Advocate  to  publish,  as  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  This 
ngement,  whatever  objections  may  be  against  it  in  theory,  and  utterly 
Jcessary  as  it  is  for  its  professed  purpose,  is  not  found  practically  to  im- 
J  any  injurious  restriction ;  the  Board  giving  to  publishers  every  reason- 
facility.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  present ;  but  it  is  a  state  which 
not  reached  till  after  a  very  arduous  struggle,  in  which  Mr  Joseph 
ne,  Principal  Lee,  Mr  Childs  of  Bungay,  and  Dr  Campbell  of  London, 
nently  distinguished  themselves.  No  one,  however,  in  the  amount  and 
ieney  of  his  labours,  surpassed  or  equalled  Dr  Thomson  of  Coldstream, 
86  name  cannot  be  meutioned  in  this  connection  without  awaking  the 
)est  gratitude,  and  whose  memory  will,  centuries  hence,  continue  to  be 
red.  We  affectionately  hail  the  good  old  man  in  his  Border  retirement, 
pray  that  all  grace  may  abound  toward  him  in  his  declining  years.  We 
happy  to  find  that  his  son,  the  Rev.  Adam  Thomson  of  Hawick,  is  walk- 
in  his  footsteps.  In  an  excellent  paper  read  before  the  late  triennial  con- 
ice  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage 
Control,"  and  since  published,  he  furnishes  a  condensed  history  of  the 
and  fall  of  the  Scottish  monopoly,  points  out  the  manifold  advantages 
have  accrued  from  its  abolition,  and  then  earnestly  calls  the  attention  of 
Christian  public  to  the  approaching  crisis  in  connection  with  the  mono- 
in  England.  The  patent,  at  present  current,  was  granted  in  the  reign 
reorge  IV.,  and  is  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  dating  from  21st  January 
i).  Mr  Thomson  meets  and  refutes  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
tnt,  viz., — that  it  secures  accuracy  in  printing  and  greater  cheapuess ; 
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and,  haying  done  so,  he  urges  the  importance  of  immediate  action  on  I 
subject.  His  appeal,  we  trust,  will  not  be  in  vain.  England  will  not! 
behind  Scotland  in  "  doing  its  duty."  In  the  close  of  his  paper,  Mr  ThonJ 
says, — "  In  the  event  of  Government  determining  to  withdraw  the  patd 
let  care  be  taken  that  what  follows  shall  be  not  nominal,  but  real  freedo! 
Let  any  arrangements  as  to  the  paper  duty  be  looked  to.  The  dutyi 
paper  amounts  to  from  a  fifth  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  entire  price,  being  Ij 
per  pound.  That  duty  is  remitted  on.  all  Bibles  printed  at  present.  1 
care  be  taken  that  a  similar  privilege  be  not  granted  to  certain  favom 
parties. in  future,  and  withheld  from  others,  and  that  either  all  shall  havel 
drawback,  or  none  shall  have  it.  In  particular,  let  a  watchful  eye  be  ki 
on  any  arrangements  which  may  be  proposed  under  the  plea  of  securiogi 
curacy.  Free  competition  is  itself  the  best  security.  If  a  manprJDi 
glaringly  inaccurate  edition,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  such  a  book 
the  Bible,  that  the  inaccuracy  can  fail  to  be  immediately  detected  and  f 
posed,  the  consequence  of  which  will  be  that  the  edition  will  become  unsji 
able,  the  capital  invested  in  it  be  lost,  and  the  printer's  reputation  niiM 
But,  as  there  will  be  much  real  and  more  pretended  alarm,  it  is  almost  a 
tain  that  some  such  measure  will  be  attempted  as  that  of  a  Governme 
Board  of  Supervision,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland.  In  this  event,  two  poii 
must  be  attended  to.  First  of  all,  let  care  be  taken  that,  the  Board  k 
impose  no  practical  restriction  on  free  and  full  competition ;  and  next,! 
the  composition  of  the  Board  be  looked  after.  The  case  of  Scotland  is  ia 
a  warning.  The  Scotch  Board  consists  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  SoEcitd 
General,  and  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  time  being,  rf 
certain  other  members,  all  of  whom  it  is  provided  shall  he  members  oftkli 
hlished  Church.  This  sectarian  condition,  though  not  extending,  aecdil 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  to  the  Secretaryship  (the  emolum«B( 
which  are  L.500  a  year),  is  yet  extended  to  it  practically.  Accorl^ 
when  the  first  Secretary,  the  late  able  and  amiable  Dr  Welsh,  cast  inii 
with  the  Free  Church  at  the  Disruption,  he  had  to  abdicate  his  post,  acdp 
place  to  its  present  occupant — who,  it  must  be  admitted,  fills  it  well-1 
Robertson.  Indeed,  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Bible  Board  has  hitherto  in 
a  mere  appanage  of  the  Established  Church,  and  made  use  of  for  eking 
the  scanty  income  of  its  Edinburgh  Professor  of  Church  History, — Dr  1V« 
having  formerly  held  that  professorship,  as  Dr  Robertson  does  now.  Sc 
laud,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  submit  to  the  continuance  of  this  system  in  I 
event  of  future  appointments.  But  let  England  take  warning,  and  is 
from  the  first  that  the  Test  Act,  abolished  in  everything  else,  shall  nol 
revived  in  this,  and  that  the  menibers  of  the  Board — if  such  there  be-^^ 
be  chosen  simply  on  the  ground  of  qualifications  for  the  work,  and  witln)' 
reference  to  sect  or  party." 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  JABEZ. 

All  Scripture  is  profitable  if  we  do  but  set  ourselves  resolutely  to  find  profit 
from  it.  Assured  that  God  is  in  His  own  word,  we  ought  to  seek  instruc- 
tion from  every  portion  thereof,  whether  it  be  a  bare  chronicle  of  passing 
events,  a  chapter  of  genealogies,  or  a  dry  register  of  names.  In  missing  any 
part  we  may  lose  sight  of  a  great  truth,  a  truth  that  lies  very  close  to  our 
heart  and  our  life.  The  subject  of  this  paper  suggests  such  a  reflection.  It 
occurs  (1  Chron.  iv.  9,  10)  in  a  book  of  which  the  first  ten  or  dozen  chap- 
ters are  made  up  of  proper  names.  And  yet  we  find  it  in  the  very  thicket 
of  these  names,  ''  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene"  in  ocean's  unfathomed  caves, 
a  flower  but  too  often  blushing  unseen,  a  lily  among  the  thorns,  with  no 
grace  and  attraction  for  desultory  and  hurried  readers.  As  the  tourist  amid 
^Id  and  rugged  Scenery,  who  is  observant  of  each  mountain  peak  and 
flinty  spire,  loses  sight  of  the  green  patch  that  hides  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hills ;  or  as  the  Arab,  coursing  like  the  lightning  flash  across  the  desert,  sees 
nought  but  the  sand-cloud  that  pursues  him  ;  or  as  the  careless  student  fails 
to  lay  hold  of  the  rare  and  precious  old  volume  that  sleeps  on  the  inaccessible 
shelf  of  the  library,  so  all  humed  readers  of  the  Bible  lose  about  as  much 
as  they  find  in  their  perusal  of  it.  Without  patient,  systematic  study  of  the 
sacred  volume,  we  never  can  be  proficient  students  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Gospel.  Let  us  pause  for  a  little  over  this  exquisitely  sweet  and  beautiful 
menaoir,  and  endeavour  to  gather  out  some  of  the  precious  truths  it  enfolds. 
We  have  a  short  sketch  of  the  character  of  Jabez,  and  of  the  prayer 
HE  presented. 

I.  The  Character  of  Jabez. — A  few  master  strokes  are  all  the  materials 
of  this  biography  from  which  to  draw  instruction.  It  is  like  one  of  the 
epitaphs  in  the  catacombs  commemorative  of  some  unknown  Christian 
martyr,  or  the  rude  rhyme  chiselled  on  the  headstone  of  a  covenanter's 
grave ;  but,  like  the  golden  pot  in  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  it  is  full  of 
heavenly  manna. 
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1.  The  origin  of  his  name. — "His  mother  called  bis  name  Jabez,  aayin 
Because  I  bare  him  with  sorrow."  With  us  names  are  heirlooms  in  famili^ 
and  children  succeed  to  the  names  of  their  ancestors  just  as  they  lay  ciai 
to  the  succession  of  their  property.  Names  were  somewhat  different  i 
primitive  times.  Mr  F.  W.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  in  his  sermon  \ 
"  Jacob  wi'estling  with  the  Angel,"  remarks  that  "  three  periods  of  namii^ 
answering  to  the  three  different  appellations,  Hebrews,  Israelites,  Jews,  d 
tain  in  Hebrew  history.  Under  the  first  period  the  name  was  the  realinde 
of  the  character,  and  was  often  compounded  of  the  name  of  God — El—m 
as  Israel,  Bethel,  Feniel.  The  second  period,  beginning  with  the  Exodn 
exhibits  high  thought,  deep  feeling,  and  adoration.  The  compounds  are  chid 
made  from  the  covenant-name  of  God, — Jehovah  or  Jah.  The  third  peii 
which  culminated  in  the  time,  of  our  Lord,  marked  the  nauae  as  altoge^ 
different  from  its  significance,  the  debasement  of  the  nation  being  vM 
through  the  deterioration  of  the  tongue."  According  to  this  classificaM 
Jabez  lived  in  the  Israel-age  of  names,  when  they  had  a  high  and  distinctii 
significance,  and  were  as  much  suggestive  of  character  as  the  lines  of  ll 
countenance  are  associated  in  our  memories  with  a  man's  sayings  or  doiuj 
The  old  puritans  tried,  with  but  partial  success,  to  revive  and  perpetia 
this  good  old  usage,  of  giving  names  to  their  children  to  mark  certain  aspei 
of  Providence  in  their  lives,  and  to  continue  as  lifelong  mementoes  to  t 
individual  and  his  friends.  Now,  as  Eve  named  her  second  son  Abel,  whi 
means  vanity^  so  we  find  our  subject  called  Jabez,  the  sorrowful,  because, a 
his  mother,  I  bare  him  with  sorrow.  The  old  curse  of  !Eden  on  iroai 
pressed  with  unwonted  severity  on  this  "mother  in  Israel."  And  "tbej 
of  a  man-child  born"  to  her  did  not  extinguish  the  recollection  of  lierdi 
hour  of  travail  and  sorrow.  As  dying  Rachel  called  her  son  Benoni,<^i 
of  my  sorrow;  and  as  the  widow  of  Fhinehas  gave  to  her  son  the  ufflil 
Ichabod  {where  is  the  glory  f)  that  he  might  be,  all  his  life,  a  living  moi 
of  national  disaster,  this  stricken  mother  named  her  son  Jabez,  as  if  to 
"  Witness  ye  that  the  hand  of  my  God  hath  afllicted  me."  Doubtless 
son  wore  his  name  well.  It  would  give  a  subdued,  serious  tone  to  bis  w] 
life. 

2.  The  high  eoccellence  of  his  character. — "Jabez  was  more  honourable 
his  brethren;"  clearly  implying  that  his  brethren  were  "all  honoi 
men."  But  his  was  true  nobility  of  soul,  not  the  tinsel  of  eartblj 
Had  he  lived  in  a  degenerate  age,  when  small  men  are  the  common  !i 
it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  mount  up  tQ  a  high,  iniludi 
position,  like  a  Saul  among  the  people.  It  was  another  thing  to  be  eniJl 
in  an  age  of  nobles.  Easy  is  it  to  sing  in  a  prosaic  age,  to  be  an  cnM 
when  eloquence  is  dumb  in  the  forum,  to  be  a  philosopher  when  the  bi« 
arts  are  believed  in,  to  be  a  hero  when  soldiership  is  low.  But  Jabez  «i 
honourable  among  the  honourable  of  Israel,  in  a  period  of  society  wbentn 
worth  was  the  currency  of  the  realm  and  the  counterfeit  could  not  escape  detei 
tion,  when  to  be  great  was  to  be  something  pre-eminent,  so  far  to  out-distaai 
all  competitors  as  to  leave  a  clear  line  of  separation  between.  We  do  K 
object  to  lofty  titles.  Some  of  the  sires  of  our  nobility  earned  their  pr?« 
names  by  hard  dints  on  the  battle-field,  or  by  prolonged  service  in  ta* 

Xjountry's  cause ;  and  several  of  them,  as  our  Carlisles  and  Shaftesbans^ 
more,  than  inherit  their  titles — they  deserve  and  adorn  them.  But  !»• 
many  proud  titles,  such  as  Honourable,'  Right  Honourable,  Most  Noble.  ^ 
Grace,  and  such  like,  are  worse  than  empty  ornaments  around  the  necfc  « 
those  that  wear  them  !   Jabez,  however,  had  a  well-earned  peerage,  whetfctf 
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he  acquired  it  on  the  battle-field  or  in  the  quiet  of  domestic  life.  Ha  was  a 
true  man,  not  a  mere  pretender;  a  great  man,  not  a  would-be  somebody. 
"  Honourable"  was  not  a  contracted  prefix  put  before  his  name,  but  an  attri- 
bute of  his  character.  Honour  was  with  him  a  principle,  not  the  polish  of 
good  breeding.  It  had  its  roots  in  the  heart,  and  did  not  creep  parasitically 
along  the  outside.     If  the  poet's  maxim  be  true, 

"  Honour  and  shame  fiom  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies," 

we  cannot  conceive  of  Jabez  being  other  than  honourable  in  every  word  and 
deed.  It  was  not  the  applause  of  men  he  courted,  but  "  the  honour  that 
Cometh  from  above."  His  greatness  resulted  from  inherent  goodness,  which 
is  something  more  .valuable  than  the  stars  and  garters  with  which  kings  and 
emperors  invest  their  favourites.  To  him  the  favour  of  God  was  '*  life,  and 
His  loving-kindnesa  better  than  life."    For, 

3.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer,^-^'^  He  called  upon  God."  Prayer  was  his 
familiar  employ,  his  habit,  not  an  occasional  exercise.  The  pathway  to  the 
throne  of  grace  was  a  beaten  way  along  which  he  frequently  passed.  In 
prayer  he  got  strength  for  daily  duty,  and  strength  to  resist  temptation.  All 
God's  chosen  ones^have  been  characterised  by  their  prayerfulness  of  spirit: 
Their  faces  shone  with  brightness  when  they  came  down  from  the  mount 
of  vision.  "  They  looked  to  Him,  and  were  lightened  ;  they  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  and  He  saved  them  out  of  all  their  distresses,"  It  was  this  that  lifled 
them  above  the  world.  Conscious  of  the  nearness  of  the  Divine  presence, 
and  realising  His  overshadowing  wings  as  their  protection,  they  called  on 
God,  and  He  answered  them. 

K.  Thk  Prater  of  Jabez. — ^Pagan  historians  do  sometimes  treat  qa  to 
long  orations  delivered  by  their  heroes  in  the  senate  or  in  the  camp,  every 
word  of  which  is  the  careful  elaboration  of  the  historians  themselves.  But 
this  prayer  is  a  verbatim  transcript  of  that  which  Jabez  offered,  either  on  some 
celebrated  occasion,  or  in  his  daily  errands  at  the  footstool.  M^hap  it  is 
a  collect  which  he  interwove  with  other  "  fruits  of  the  lips"  in  his  closet  or 
his  family  devotions.     Observe  its  characteristics. 

1.  It  is  a  prayer  rightly  directed, — "He  called  upon  the  God  of  Israel." 
All  right  prayer,  is  rightly  addressed.  The  prayer  of  the  wicked  is  an 
abomination  in  God's  sight.  If  a  letter  craving  a  special  favour  is  written 
to  some  not^e,  and  misdirected,  we  need  not  be  disappointed  if  no  reply  ever 
returns.  The  idolater,  muttering  to  his  bit  of  wood  or  block  of  stone  or 
metal,  is  not  praying.  The  Papist  bending  the  knee  before  a  crucifix  or  a 
liiladonna,  and  repeating  ten  thousand  Paternosters  or  Ave  Marias,  is  not 
praying.  One  of  our  most  gifted  English  poets  has  indited  what  he  calls 
"  The  Universal  Prayer,"  of  which  the  first  and  last  stanza^  are — 

"  Father  of  all !  in  every  age  and  every  clime  adored, 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage,  Jejiovah,  Jove,  or  Lord. 

.  *      . 
To  Thee,  whose  temple  is  all  space,  whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies, 
One  chorus  let  all  being  raise,  and  nature's  incense  rise  !*' 

Now,  such  a  sublime  effusion  may  be  poetry,  but  it  is  not  prayer.  A  name- 
less something,  or  a  shadowy  abstraction  with  any  name,  invoked  by  "  saint, 
savage,  and  sage"  alike,  is  not  a  being  to  invoke  in  prayer.  The  theology 
of  the  poet  makes  no  distinction  betwixt  Jehovah,  Jupiter,  and  Juggernaut. 
0  how  much  more  sensible  the  theology  of  the  psalmist,  "  Wherefore  should 
the  heathen  say,  Where  is  now  their  God?  But  our  God  is  in  the  heavens- 
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He  bath  done  whatsoever  He  hath  pleased.   Thefr  idols  are  silver  and 
the  work  of  men's  hands  :  they  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them,  so 
every  one  that  trusteth  in  them." 

Now,  Jabez  had  learned  the  name  of  the  hearer  and  the  answerer  of  praj 
It  was  not  Baal  nor  Ashtaroth,  nor  the  golden  ox  of  the  Egyptians,  I 
"  the  God  of  Israel," — the  only  living  and  true  God.     It  was  He  who 
Jacob  at  Bethel,  and  afterwards  at  Peniel,  and  gave  him  the  new  name 
Israel.   Jabez,  like  his  ancestor,  had  wrestled  with  the  Angel  of  the  Covena 
and  "  as  a  prince  had  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  had  prev&ilei 
We  have  heard  a  Socinian  pray.     It  was  an  address  to  the  Deity  like  that 
''God,  I  thank  Tliee" — which  rose  from  the  proud  lips  of  the  self-suffii 
Pharisee  in  olden  time.     We  have  heard  prayer  read  from  the  litur^ 
the  Jewish  synagogue  in  the  majestic  old  Hebrew  tongue.     But  tbe 
covered  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  while  they  repeated  the  words 
Moses  and  the  prophets.     Public  prayer  usually  ends  with  the  formi 
"  For  Christ's  sake,"  and  no  prayer  is  right  that  wants  that  sign-manuaL 
this  prayer  of  Jabez,  addressed  to  "  the  God  of  Israel,"  God  in  coveM 
with  His  people,  and  therefore  God  in  Christ,  has  on  it  the  image  and  sap( 
scription  of  a  true  prayer. 

2.  It  is  a  prayer  for  the  right  blessings  in  the  right  order. — The  petitions 
few  but  emphatic.    There  are  no  vain  repetitions,  no  redundancy,  no  deli 

Eeal  blessings  are  asked. — "  Oh  that  Thou  wouldest  bless  me  indeed!"  " 
bless  one  another  when  they  wish  well  to  one  another.  When  God  bki 
He  makes  well :  "  In  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,"  is  the  language  of  His 
mise.  Jabez  committed  his  case  into  the  hands  of  God,  that  he  might  be 
by  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  blessed  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  His  earnest, 
mind  craved  a  real  blessing  from  God.  Like  Israel,  he  held  fast  by  the 
of  the  Covenant,  saying,  "I  will  not  let  Thee  go  except  Thou  bless  mft' 

Temporal  success  is  petitioned  for. — "  Oh  that  Thou  wouldest  en' 
coast ! "     Being  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  his  territory  lay  along  the  line  i 
Dead  Sea,  a  poor  and  sterile  strip  of  coast  no  doubt.   He  was  not  coietoiB 
asking  enlargement  of  it  from  God.     He  might  have  made  a  raid  upon  I 
neighbour,  and  conquered  as  much  as  he  required  by  his  sword.   Had  he  do 
so,  his  high  honour  would  have  been  tarnished  to  all  time  coming.  Apifl 
prayerful  man,  he  took  the  right  way, — ^he  asked  God.   It  is  right  to  woA 
worldly  success,  and  right  to  pray  for  it  too.     Caleb  asked  Joshua  to  f 
him  Mount  Hebron,  as  the  Lord  had  promised,  and  Joshua  blessed  him  I 
gave  him  the  mount.     "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread"  is  the  teael 
of  our  Lord  to  His  disciples.     "  He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own  is  m 
♦than  an  infidel."     Yet  some  sentimental  souls  deem  such  a  prayer  as  fl 
unwarranted,  as  if  God  had  not  promised  to  bless  His  people  in  U 
basket  and  theii  store,  and  in  the  work  of  their  hands.     That  trade 
clearly  an  unchristian  one  on  which  a  Christian  man  or  woman  cannot  ju 
God's  blessing,  and  the  sooner  they  abandon  it  the  better.   No  wonder  ifi 
do  not  pray  for  success.      Bui  the  strange .  thing  is,  that  men  in  Ia»i 
callings  think  it  right  "to  enlarge  their  coast"  ever  so  much,  andthiaki 
wrong  to  put  their  heart's  wish  into  words  of  prayer.     Either  it  is  i^rrongl 
try  and  get  success  in  Hfe,  or  it  is  right  to  pray  for  it.     Isn't  it  right  fori 
liarmer  to  pray  for  enlargement  of  his  coast,  not  in  the  way  of  covetingft 
neighbour's  farm,  but  seeking  a  productive  crop ,  for   his   own  ?  for  "• 
labourer,'  that  he  may  have  plenty  of  work  !  for  the  mechanic,  that  he  eiJ 
benefit  science?  for  the  scholar,    that  he   may  enrich  literatnre?  for  ^ 
minister,  that  he  may  have  many  seals  of  his  ministry?     I^t  us  not  be  ^ 
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hypocritical  as  to  refuse  to  ask  God  for  success,  and  yet  rise  early  and  sit 
late  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness  to  attain  that  object.  What  the  Bible 
and  Christian  ethics  reprobate  is  not  "  diligence  in  business,"  but  determined 
selfishness,  that  "  covetousness  which  is  idolatry."  They  condemn  the 
covetous  glance  of  Ahab,  looking  from  his  palace  battlements  on  the  rich 
vineries  of  his  neighbour  Naboth — the  sordid  appetite  of  Achan,  lifting  what 
he  could  not  use,  his  wedge  of  gold  and  his  splendid  Babylonish  garment — 
the  false  and  greedy  Gehazi — the  ambitious  Haman — Judas,  bearing  the  bag 
and  also  its  little  deposit — Ananias  and  his  wife  keeping  back  part  of  the 
price  of  their  estate,  and  wrapping  up  their  conjoint  robbery  of  God  in  a 
conjugal  lie.  And  they  most  certainly  condemn  the  false  balance,  the  light 
weight,  the  short  measure,  the  fraud,  the  imposition,  the  deceptive  bills,  the 
forgeries,  the  wild  speculations,  and  every  other  modem  means  of  hastening 
to  be  rich,  without  asking  God's  permission  or  invoking  His  help,  whereby 
the  happiness  of  so  many  has  been  imperilled  or  lost,  and  the  souls  of  not  a 
few  have  been  drowned  in  perdition. 

Divine  direction  and  succour  is  sought — "Let  Thine  hand  be  with  me." 
God*s  hand  is  the  symbol  of  His  power,  or  His  strong  and  gracious  protection, 
giving  security,  comfort,  success  in  life.  Jacob's  benediction  on  Judah  was, 
"  Thy  hand  shall'  be  in  the  neck  of  thine  enemies."  And  Moses  in  his  last 
blessing  said,  *'  Hear,  Lord,  the  blessing  of  Judah,  and  bring  him  unto  his 
people)  let  his  hands  be  sufficient  for  him,  and  be  Thou  an  help  to  him  from 
Ms  enemies."  Now,  in  framing  his  prayer,  Jabez  but  puts  God  in  remem- 
brance of  His  promised  blessings  on  the  family.*  He  lifts  up  the  old  watch- 
word of  the  tribe  in  prayer  to  God  ;  and  as  the  old  clans  incited  their  com- 
rades by  the  battle-cry  that  was  blazoned  on  belt  and  shield,  the  motto  of 
the  chief,  so  Jabez  utters  the  language  of  home-life,  the  familiar  accents  of 
family  devotion.  He  knew  that  his  hand  could  only  be  made  strong  by  the 
hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  The  invisible,  everlasting  arms  were 
liis  guide,  his  security,  his  glory.  In  the  dull  monotony  of  daily  work,  or 
amid  the  stirring  scenes  of  war,  in  the  abode  of  mirth  or  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, the  Divine  hand  was  his  help  and  hope. 

ffe  prayed  for  deliverance  from  evil,  and  the  sorrow  which  it  brings  with  it, — 
"Oh  that  Thou  wouldest  keep  me  from  evil,  that  it  may  not  grieve  me  !" 
How  like  the  prayer  which  Christ  has  taught  us!  "  Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  us  from  evil."  Sin  is  essentially  evil,  only  evil,  and  that 
continually.  Whatever  you  may  put  in  the  catalogue  of  evils,  sin  and 
sorrow,  the  parent  and  child,  cannot  be  left  out.  Jabez  was  the  child  of 
"sorrow,"  and  he  prayed  that  God  might  guard  him  from  evil,  so  tliat  he 
"light  not  always  be  a  Jabez.  His  very  sorrow  was  sanctified  to  his  soul. 
He  learned  the  secret  of  being  happy  by  praying  for  deliverance  from  evil. 
He  asked  fi^om  the  right  motive,  "that  it  might  not  grieve  him."  Many  seek 
relief  from  sin  on  account  of  the  disgrace  which  attaches  to  it,  the  dishonour 
It  brings  on  their  fair  name,  or  the  threatenings  of  punishment  connected 
with  it.  Few  pray  as  Jabez  prayed,  that  they  may  be  kept  from  the  evil  and 
bitterness  of  sin  itself.  Not  until  a  man  has  been  taught  by  the  Spirit  of 
Grod  what  sin  is;  not  until  by  painful  experience  he  feels  the  plagues  of  his 
own  heart ;  not  until  he  feels,  in  the  struggle  with  it,  how  utterly  powerless 
'^^  is,  that  it  needs  a  giant's  arm,  yea,  an  angel's  might,  to  wrestle  with  it  for 
tne  mastery,  will  he  betake  himself  to  God  ft)r  deliverance  and  shelter. 

3.  Theprayej'  of  Jabez  was  5f/cc«ss/wZ.— "God  granted  him  that  which  he 
^quested."  True  to  His  promise,  "  Call  upon  Me,  and  I  will  answer  thee," 
He  bestowed  on  this  suppliant  the  blessing  he  wanted.     It  is  in  accordance 
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With  the  testiraon  J  of  Hie  people's  experience,  for  "  He  never  said  to  I 
seed  of  Jacob,  Seek  ye  Me  in  vain."  What  a  fine  model  for  prayer!  Rigi 
addressed,  craving  the  i-ight  thing  in  the  right  way,  and  getting  the  r^ 
response,  "Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  j'ou."  W.  B.  D 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIO 

At  last  meeting  of  Synod  the  sulyect  of  the  Privy  Council  Grants  to  scl 
of  every  denomination  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Court.    Tlie 
of  feeling  in  the  Synod  in  reference  to  this  subject  and  the  resoli 
adopted  clearly  show  that,  whatever  differences  there  may  be  in  reg! 
the  duty  of  Government  to  educate  the  people,  there  is  a  unajiimous 
deranation  of  the  policy  which  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  are  pursui 
Our  only  regret  is,  that  this  decided  opposition  does  not  give  rise  toacoai 
of  action  more  likely  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  complained  of  than  the  mere  pal 
ing  of  a  condemnatory  resolution.     That  the  matter  be  kept  before  the  niiii 
of  the  members  of  our  Church,  and  their  feelings  in  reference  to  it  n 
allowed  to  stagnate,  is  surely  of  importance ;  and  this  must  be  our  apdfl 
for  presenting  to  our  readers  some  facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  wli 
we  have  gleaned  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educati 
for  1858.     The  details  may  be  dry,  but  they  are  really  interesting;  anill 
trust  that  they  will  attract  the  notice  of  all  who  desire  to  see  the  progreai 
religious  error  checked,  the  compulsoiy  support  of  the  truth  abolished,  i 
the  education  of  the  people  amply  and  equitably  provided  for. 

The  Report,  with  its  various  appendices,  forms  a  volume  of  some aj 
hundred  pages.  The  reports  of  the  different  inspectors  are  printed  at  kp 
detailed  accounts  are  given  of  all  the  grants  made  during  the  year ;  i*fll 
are  furnished  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  scholars  in  atteDilaad 
and  there  are  also  tables  showing  the  per  centage  of  children  in  thediSrt 
schools  at  ages  ranging  from  four  to  fourteen  years.  There  are  thus  matdl 
which  suggest  important  inferences,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  progrK 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  modes  of  action^  of  Popery  and  its  tis^in-siri 
Pusevism.  The  first  Table  which  we  present  to  our  readers,  gives  tie  il 
penditure  for  the  year  1858,  with  the  increase  over  last  year  : — 

Church  of  Btiglfcnd  Schools,         .        .    L,428,V70  13  0|  "  Increase,  L.71,173  Ij 

British  and  FoU^ifl:!!  School  Society.     •  ^293    9  H  i371  M 

Wesleyan  Schools,        ....  42,75117  7^  9,861  H^ 

Roman  Catholic  Schools  (Great  Britain),      36,258    7  8|  10,364  C  J 

Paroch.  Union  School^        .       .       .  5,666  18  9  442 10 

rEstab.  Church  Schools,      .  46,774  14  5  9,949 If, 

Scotland^ Free  Church         do.           .  31,609    0  0  3,l!)4  91 

(Episcopal  Church  do.          .  5,636  16  7i  661 U 

Admlniatration 17»211  11  8  ^  ^^ 

Total,  L.66S,873    8    9    Total  Increase,  L.110,3S9  o  ^ 

The  foregoing  Table  inclndes  expense  fer  building,  repairs,  books,  mf 
teachers,  assistant^  and  pupil  teachers*  Th«  gross  increase  of  the  cxpen* 
ture  for  last  year  over  that  preceding  is  more  thaii  a  sixth,  and  tiiereis* 
prospect  of  any  check  being  speedily  put  to  this  misapplication  of  pal* 
money.  The  grants  of  the  Privy  Council  form  a  most  respectable  itemfl 
the  miscellaneous  estimates  presented  to  the  Hofuse  of  Commons.  Th&f' 
every  likelihood  of  their  increasing  5  and,  therefore,  there  is  all  the  morei'*' 
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for  union  and  decision  among  those  whose  hands  are  clean  of  them,  and  for 
strenuous  action  on  their  part  to  procure  their  abolition.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  increase  of  money  paid  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  Homan  Catholics, 
They  received  for  1858  very  nearly  a  half  more  than  what  they  received  for 
the  year  preceding ;  while  th^ree  Church,  which  is  usually  honoured  with 
a  double  malediction  by  PapistI,  has  had  an  increase  of  only  a  seventh.  Our 
Free  Church  brethren  must  surely  see  that  since  the  Homanists  have  learned 
their  game,  and  gone  to  the  Government  treasury  in  imitation  of  them  to 
beg,  they  have  not  come  behind  them  a  whit.  Now  that  they  have  found 
"  ways  and  means,"  the  minions  of  the  Pope  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
leaven  the  rising  generation  with  the  doctrines  of  that  accursed  system  under 
which  Central  Europe  is  groaning.  The  Wesleyans  come  next  to  the 
Eoman  Catholics.  Their  increase  is  a  little  more  than  a  third.  Tiie  educa- 
tion in  their  i^chools  appean  to  be  purely  secular,  for  in  the  reports  they  are 
set  down  as  amongst  those  in  which  the  Bible  is  not  taught. 

Daring  the  last  year  the  Roman  Catholics  had  ten  schools  built,  and  three 
repaired ;  the  Free  Church  two  built,  and  eleven  repaired ;  the  Established 
Church  sixteen  built,  and  nine  repaired ;  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
one  built,  and  ope  repaired.  Were  the  education  imparted  by  the  Roman* 
ists  purely  secular,  one  could  not  but  rejoice  at,  their  vigorous  efforts  and 
tapid  progress  in  the  matter  of  education.  Hitherto  the  ignorance  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  adherents  of  their  Church  has  been  extreme.  But  all  this 
activity  is  not  to  vnpe  off  that  reproach,  and  place  the  key  of  knowledge  in 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  priests  know  well  that  in  England  and.  Scot-* 
land  the  Catholics  are  likely  to  be  infected  by  the  general  desire  for  learning, 
and  that  if  the  means  be  not  supplied  by  their  Church,  they  will  avail  them-* 
selves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  Protestant  schools ;  and  that  there  is 
thereby  incurred  the  danger  of  their  superstition  sloughing  off.  To  prevent 
this,  the  priests  and  the  more  active  of  the  laymen  are  now  pushing  the 
educational  movement,  and  with  what  vigour,  the  number  of  schools  "they 
liave  built  and  the  amount  of  money  which  they  have  drawn  for  last  year 
plainly  show. 

But  the  school  is  not  meant  merely  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
their  own  sect ;  it  opens  a  convenient  door  for  proselytism,  and  we  may  rest 
assured  is  faithfully  tunied  to  account  in  this  direction.  Amongst  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopalians,  who  bear  upon  them  so  distinctly  the  mark  of  Rome,  the 
school  is  plied  as  an  engine  for  this  purpose  with  great  diligence.  A  first- 
class  education  is  secured,  and  offered  on  the  easiest  terms  to  the  poor.  The 
religious  peculiarities  of  that  Church  form  part  of  the  instruction  furnished. 
The  young  are  thus  entrapped,  and  their  tender  sympathies  made  to  entwine 
around  the  Church  which  has  in  this  way  fostered  them.  That  Romanists 
and  Puseyites  pursue  this  object  with  great  zeal,  ^nd  not  a  little  wisdom,  is 
manifest  from  their  employment  of  an  unusual  number  of  female  teachers* 
The  following  Table  will  show  the  relative  proportions  of  male  and  female 
teachers  in  the  different  denominational  schools : — 


^oman  Catholics,  .  .  . 
Church  of  England,  .  . 
Established  Church  (Scot), 
^ree  Church,  ....  . 
Episcopal  Church,     .    .    . 


Teachsrs. 

Assistants. 

PoriL  Teachers. 

j\^    ... 

^ 

y^ 

f*                       ^ 

t 

>  . 

r 

A- 

Males.    Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

92  '       162 

6 

4  • 

233 

647 

2224         leu 

Wl 

44 

4461 

4207 

381           183 

31' 

1 

739 

289 

294            82 

14 



634 

198  - 

31             28 

1 

.. 

61 

77 
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In  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  it  will  be  seen,  the  n amber  of  female  tei 
ers  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  males,  while  among  their  papil  teachers 
proportion  of  females  is  still  greater.     The  Scottish  Episcopalians  have  ni 
an  equality,  but  in  the  Free  and  Established  schools  the  number  of  malesl 
more  than  double  that  of  the  females.     Now.  on  what  ground  are  we  tofl 
plain  this  extensive  employment  of  female  ag^cy  among  the  Romanistst 
sentence  in  the  report  of  Mr  Marshall,  Inspector  of  the  Southern  Divii 
of  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  throws  some  light  incidentally  upon  this  points 
**  I  still  observe,"  says  he,  "as  in  former  years,  a  marked  superiority  in 
female  over  the  male  teachers,  the  result  partly  of  greater  refinement 
elevation  of  character,  partly  of  deeper  and  more  effective  training." 
female  teachers  are  not  drawn,  as  this,  report  shows,  fi*om  the  class  ( 
people  from  which  the  male  teachers  are  taken :  they  are  of  a  su 
cast,  the  truth  being,  that  they  are  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  nuns,  i 
of  mercy,  and  creatures  of  that  stamp,  trained  for  the  purposes  of  proselytis 
Females  have  far  greater  influence  in.  forming  the  religious  character 
children  than  males.     They  are  more  skilful  in  devising  schemes  fori 
accomplishment  of  the  ends  they  have  in  view ;  and  they  can  work  ma 
wilily,  and  thus  escape  detection  the  more  easily.     For  these  reasons,  Eoi 
employs  them  lai*gely. 

There  are  other  facts  which  the  tables  bound  up  with  the  Report  bring (W 
that  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  strain  of  our  remarks,  and  therefore  el 
roborative.  We  find  that  the  children  enter  and  leave  the  Roman  Cathd 
and  Scottish  Episcopal  schools  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  do  tbe  Fm 
byterian  schools.  The  per  centage  of  children  on  the  school  registers  ani 
the  difiTerent  ages  marked  is  as  follows : — 


Years. 

4  to  5. 

8  to  9. 

Over  14. 

MoreUrf 

years  jti* 

3'Jl 

2-8S 

6-70 

7-53 

9-64 
3-75 
1-40 
1-46 

10-63 
8-03 
4-57 
4-63 

10-69 
1218 
12-42 
1212 

1-59 
2-46 
5-09 
6-29 

Boman  Catholic, 
l^ot.  Episcopal, 
Established  Church, 
Free  CIrarch, 

These  statistics  show  that  there  is  as  strong  a  similarity  betwefini 
Roman  and  Scottish  Episcopal  methods  of  dealing  with  the  young  as  M 
is  in  the  case  of  the  two  Presbyterian  bodies  named.  "We  point  outthisili 
our  Scottish  sappers  and  miners  for  the  Romish  Church  may  not  escape* 
tection  ;  but  we  have  given  these  figures  for  another  purpose.  We  have* 
dueed  them  to  show,  that  Rome  begins  her  work  of  education  at  a  verT«4 
age, — takes  the  infant  mind  when  it  is  most  easily  awed  into  reverens" 
her  idolatrous  and  superstitious  practices, — and  sends  it  into  the  worlaw 
false  religious  notions  deeply  rooted  in  it,  but  at  the  very  period  whenti 
culture  of  tbe  intellect  can  be  most  successfully  carried  on,  and  there  is  ti 
greatest  likelihood  of  the  expanding  reason  bursting  the  priestly  fetten^ 
which  it  had  been  bound.  Th^  Presbyterian  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  b* 
little  infant  training.  The  children  come  later,  but  they  remain  longer  ti 
in  the  Popish  schools.  The  object  aimed  at  both  in  the  Free  and  EstablisH 
schools  is  not  proselytism,  but  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  heart,— so* 
course  of  discipline,  and  such  a  course  of  instruction,  as  shall  not  mak«" 
children  slaves  to  sect  or  class  in  the  Church,  but  shall  qualify  them  tof 
merely  that  freedom  of  thought  which  is  their  birthright ;  and  hencfc* 
their  case,  you  have  them  educating  men.  But  the  great  aim  of  the  pep 
schools  seems  to  be  to  crush  the  germs  of  true  manhood.  Popeiy  aino"'' 
is  just  what  it  is  everywhere — ^the  foe  of  knowledge,  the  determined  enfl? 
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of  all  independency  of  thought.  It  knows  neither  freedom  nor  fairness,  and 
its  educational  movements  among  ourselves  are  covertljji  designed  to  destroy 
both. 

Who  are  responsible  for  the  educational  grants  being  given  to  Eomanists 
and  Paseyites  ?  Not  those  only  who  have  the  immediate  control  of  these 
grants,  but  all  whose  conduct  forces  their  Lordships  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
open  the  Government  treasury  to  all  and  sundry.  Every  man  clamouring 
for  and  receiving  a  share  of  the  money  they  offer,  is  responsible  for  the  sup- 
port which  is  given  through  these  grants  to  Popery.  Their  Lordships  feel 
and  state,  that  common  justice  requires  them  to  entertain  the  petitions  of  every 
denomination  of  Christians.  All  the  Protestant  bodies,  therefore,  which 
receive  grants,  are  implicated  in  the  support  of  Popery.  That  the  Estab- 
lished Church  should  avail  itself  of  such  grants  does  not  surprise  us;  but  we 
are  surprised  that  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which,  has  contended  so  nobly 
for  its  liberties,  and  is  working  so  zealously  and  so  effectively  for  the  support 
of  the  truth,  should  stain  its  honour  and  cripple  its  influence  for  good  by  con- 
senting to  share  the  Government  spoil  with  the  Romanists.  But  are  we  our- 
selves pure  ?  As  a  Church  we  are  ;  we  have  condemned  the  system  of  Privy 
Council  grants.  But  we  cannot  say  that  every  individual  congregation  is 
clean  in  this  matter.  At  p.  705  we  find  "  Glasgow  (Renfield  Street) 
United  Presbyterian  Mission  School"  set  down  as  having  received  for  its 
teacher  L.26,  2s.  6d. ;  and  on  the  following  page,  Hamilton  United  Presby- 
terian School  is  stated  to  have  received  L.2, 13s.  for  books,  maps,  etc.  But 
we  have  learned  that  the  latter  school  is  not  denominational,  and  should 
not,  therefore,  have  been  named  as  it  is.  We  are  sorry — sorry  exceedingly 
—that  we  should  have  even  this  small  stain  upon  our  Church. 

We  trust  that  the  people  generally  will  interest  themselves  in  this  matter. 
The  public  mind  requires  to  be  stirred.  If  there  were  more  thought  given 
to  the  sublet  of  education,  and  to  the  injustice  and  suicidal  policy  of  taking 
every  form  of  religion  into  Government  pay,  there  would  soon  be  such  an 
awakenmg  of  feeling  and  unanimity  of  sentiment  anaong  the  people  of  Scot- 
land as  would  place  the  education  of  the  country  on  a  proper  basis. 

Aleph. 


SCRIPTURAL  PHYSICS.— THE  DIURNAL  REVOLUTION  OF  THE 
EARTH  A  DOCTRINE  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

TO  THK  EDITOR  OP  THE   UNITED   PBK8BYTERIAN   MAOAZINB. 

Mr  Editor, — Under  your  kind  indulgence,  I  attempted  to  show,  in  a 
former  paper,  that  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth  is  asserted  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.  In  Job  xxxviii.  1 2-14,  it  seems  very  decidedly  implied.  It  is  there 
declared  that  the  earth  t\ims  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  impres- 
sion of  the  morning  light.  Without  resuming  the  evidence  adduced,  I  pro- 
ceed to  reply  to  an  objection  or  two ;  and  to  present  some  further  confirmation 
of  the  interpretation  advanced.  Your  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  consider 
tbe  whole  ground  of  the  representations  which  Dr  John  Pye  Smith*  has 
given  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  regarding  the  phenomena  of  nature.  To 
say  the  least,  he  grossly  exaggerates  this  ignorance,  and  imputes  to  the 
sacred  writers  sentiments  which  are  unwarranted  by  the  words  they  employ. 
But  there  is  one  objection  which  is  of  great  importance.     It  is,  that  the 

There  is,  however,  much  merit  in  Dr  Smith's  work ;  while  his  "  Testimony 
to  the  Messiah"  holds  a  high  place  in  theological  literature. 
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Scriptures  actually  assert  tbe  immobilitj  of  the  earth.  We  are,  foriDsti 
referred  to  Ecclesiaftes  i.  4,  in  which  it  is  said  that  "  tbe  earth  abi 
(standeth)  for  ever,"  and  to  Psalm  civ.  5,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  God " 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  it  should  not  be  removed  for  ever."  1 
regard  to  the  first  of  these,  all  that  is  asserted  is  the  permanence  of  the  ea 
It  must  be  remembered  that*  endurance  and  immobility  are  very  diiia 
ideas.  There  are  two  reasons  which  prove,  that  the  idea  of  perman^ 
all  that  is  included  in  these  words.  The  first  is  found  in  the  former  di 
of  the  sentence  :  '^  One  generation  goeth  and  another  cometh ;"  the  antid 
to  which  is,  that  the  earth  is  not  succeeded  hj  another  earth,  but  rem 
the  same.  The  second  reason  is  derived  from  the  word  employed 
Solomon,  which  our  translators  render  <'  abideth."  To  make  it  support 
doctrine  of  the  earth's  remaining  motionless,  Dr  J.  P.  Smith  has  renden 
standeth.  This,  however,  is  rather  the  straining  of  a  point  to  supjM 
hypothesis,  than  agreeable  to  the  original.  To  abide  or  remain  is  a  \m 
tion  sufficiently  faithful  to  the  original;  and  when  we  find  that  the  word  isl 
in  the  Hiphil  to  signify  raising  the  stormy  wind  on  the  sea  (literally  mai 
the  wind  to  stand) — ^which  is  certainly  in  rapid  motion  all  the  while- 
will  be  seen  how  poor  a  support  it  affords  to  the  idea  of  absolute  immold 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  passage,  which  is  contained  in  Pa 
civ.  5,  and  reads  as  follows  :  ''  Wlio  laid  the  foundations  of  the  eart)];! 
it  should  not  be  removed  for  ever."  Dr  J.  P.  Smith  renders  it,  "He! 
established  the  earth  upon  its  foundations  ;  it  shall  not  be  moved  jporevefl 
ever."  The  translation  of  the  first  clause  contained  in  the  mai^n  of ( 
Bibles  is  more  literal  and  more  faithful :  "  Who  hath  founded  the  earthy 
her  bases."  This,  it  has  been  supposed,  is  an  evident  proof  that  the 
considered  as  fixed  in  the  centre  of  thte  universe ;  but  1  apprehend  it  ^ 
the  stability,  not  the  absolute  immobility,  of  the  earth.  This  is  provk' 
by  the  word  removed,  introduced  with  wise  discrimination  into  our 
The  earth  continues  as  it  was ;  its  place  in  the  system,  its  relative 
the  texture  of  its  parts,  remain  unchanged  flrom  genelration  to  genaii 
This  passage  contains  the  same  mighty  and  momentous  truth,  whatever^ 
be  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  motion  or  rest  of  the  earth ;  and  whih 
firees  us  from  the  fear  of  certain  catastrophes  which  some  philosophers! 
pose  may  yet,  ere  the  final  conflagration,  desolate  our  world,  it  giva: 
proper  occasion  for  saying,  that  it  contradicts  the  discoveries  of  moi 
astronomy,  respecting  the  diurnal  or  annual  revolution  of  the  globe. 

And  this  appears  the  more  obvious,  when  we  consider  the  import  ofl 
word  here  used,  and  which  is  translated  moved  or  removed.  There  is s* 
thing  remarkable  in  the  use  of  this  word  in  its  present  connection.  0 
would  almost  think,  that  it  was  chosen  on  purpose  to  guard  against  the  ?< 
position,  that  it  was  meant  to  oppose  the  rotatory  or  onward  motica 
the  earth.  It  does  not  signify  to  moVe  forward  or  to  move  actively,  boJ 
slip  aside,  or  to  vacillate.  It  often  signifies  to  slip  or  to  slide  out  of  (Si 
path.  Psalm  xvii.  5,  "  Hold  up  my  goings  in  Thy  paths,  that  my  footstj 
Blip  not."  Here  it  is  clear,  that  the  speaker  supposes  himself  in  moti 
M  the  while  ;  and  that  he  prays,  not  for  absolute  rest,  but  that  his  sta 
progress  Ite  not  interrupted.  It  is,  in  ft^ct,  to  go  out  of  one's  course.  So'J 
signification  is  given  in  Psalm  Ixxxi*.  5,  "  All  the  foundations  of  the  erJ 
are  out  of  course"  (Ybimotu).  It  appears,  then,  that  in  so  far  as  this  «^o 
is  concerned,  its  use  in  the  passage  in  question,  and  in  some  other  passage*' 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  motion  of  the  earth,  nay,  rather  seeniB  to  imfl"^ 
In  further  illustration  of  this,  we  quote  three  passages.     The  first  is  ^ 
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tained  ia  Fsalm  xv.  5,  ^^  He  tbat  doeth  these  things  shall  never  be  moved*'' 
Does  this  mean,  that  the  man  is  to  continne  fot  ever  motionless  or  inactive  f 
It  implies  the  very  contrarj,  and  simply  denies  instability  and  failure.  The 
second  example  is  contained  in  Psalm  Ixvi.  9,  "Which  holdetii  our  soul  in 
life,  and  suffereth  not  our  feet  to  be  moved."  Does  this  signify  absolute  im- 
mobility, either  corporeal  or  moral?  No,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the* 
greatest  activity.  Our  third  example  is  taken  from  Psalm  cxii.  6,  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  the  good  man  ^*  shall  not  be  moved  for  ever."  By  this  is 
meant  steady  perseverance  in  'the  patt  of  rectitude  jmd  piety. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  earth  were  to  start  aside  from  its  orbit^  and  rush 
towards  the  sun,  till  its  vegetable  productions  were  burnt  up,  its  animals 
destroyed,  and  all  the  water  on  its  surface  evaporated;  or  suppose,  on  theother 
kand,  that  it  wnre  to  fly  off  towards  the  planet  Jupiter,  till  its  liquids  were 
congealed  with  perpetucd  frosts,  and  silence  and  desolation, had  overspread  its 
wide  circumference,  then  indeed  the  earth  would  be  moved  in  the  Scriptural ' 
sense  of  the  term,  and  the  passage  in  question  would  be  falsified.  But  the 
earth's  diurnal  revolution,  and  its  progressive  motion  in  its  orbit,  are  per-^ 
fectlj  consistent  with  the  stability  ascribed  to  it  in  Scripture ;  smd  parti-* 
cularly  with  the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Who  hath  founded  the  earth 
upon  her  bases,  that  she'  should  not  be  moved  for  ever  and  ever." 

But,  Mr  Editor,  on  a  subject  of  such  importance  I  would  not  wish  to  trust 
entirely  to  my  individual  judgment.  I  beg,  tlierefore,  to  submit  the  opinion 
of  a  gentleman,  whose  position  in  the  Church,  and  echolarship,  atid  attain^- 
ments  in  science,  entitle  him  to  a  respectful  hearing.  It  is  contained  in  a 
letter  of  which  the  following  ax^  extracts.  Speaking  of  tlie  passage  in  Job, 
the  writer  thus  expresses  himself:—* 

"  I  found  little  assistance  from  commentaries  or  translations,  as  to  Uie 
precise  poiut  on  vrhkh  yoar  mind  is  occupied ;  Sis  far  as  authority  goes,  it 
is  rather  against  you,  which,  howtver,  probably  means,  that  the  idea  of  the 
earth's  motion  had  never  occurred  to  the  authors.  The  idea  given  by  scholars 
is  rather  that  of  change  than  turaiag."  As  a  ^ecimen,  he  quotes  the  trans* 
lation  of  Junius  and  Tremeltius^  And  then  proceeds  as  fbllowB : — 

"I  have  looked  at  the  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  which  is 
the  most  recent  in  my  possession  ;  and  I  see  from  the  reference,  that  the  verb 
is  supposed  to  have  a  passive  signification.  Hithpael,  (1)  to  tarn  one's  self, 
(2)  to  be  changed.  Job  xxxviii.  14,  (3)  to  roll  one's  self,  to  trundle,  Jnd. 
vii.  13.  The  last  allusion  is  to  tl\e  barley-cake  rolling  like  a  wheel  on  its 
axis  into  the  Midian  camp ;  and  this  could  be  employed  in  your  favour. 

"Dismissing  these,  however,  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  adopt  your 
opinion,  and  for  two  reasons  principally : — First,  In  the  preceding  verse  the 
earth  is  represented  as  a  creature  with  wings :  for  I  question  very  much 
whether  by  wings  we  are  here  to  understand  the  extremities  of  the  earth  ; 
that  is,  the  idea  being  the  all-pervading  presence  of  light.  The  earth,  then 
is  a  creature  with  wings,  as  Malachi  describes  tlie  aun  (of  Righteousness)  as 
a  creature  with  wings.  Wings  indicate  life,  motion,  rapid  motion  ;  and  in 
this  sense  the  Scriptures  speak  of  a  winged  sun,  a  win^d  earth.  The  sun 
has  wings,  because  it  seems  to  move.  The  earth  stems  to  have  no  motion 
and  yet  it  is  described  as  having  wings.  Why,  unless  it  has  motion  ?  In  the 
case  of  the  sun,  the  figure  corresponds  With  the  appearance  of  tilings.  In  the 
case  of  the  earth,  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  appearance  of  things  ;  and 
unless  it  corresponds  with  the  reality,  the  illustradon  is  absokately  without 
Cleaning,  If  ik\^  earth  has  wings,  then  motion,  rapid  motion  must  be  mider- 
stood ;  that  teotion  bmng  either  apparent  or  real.    And  if  it  be  liot  apparent^ 
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it  must  be  real.  I  have  presented  the  idea  in  rather  a  bald  form ;  but  an 
events  you  will  perceive  what  I  am  aiming  at. 

"  And,  secondly,  this  winged  creature  comes  out  of  the  darkness,  acd 
this  movement  undergoes  changes  analogous  to  those  which  the  clay  on 
undergoes,  when  a  s^al  is  impressed  upon  it.  The  earth  is  a  dead  bk 
without  figure,  without  beauty,  without  anything  by  which  to  recognk 
but  it  turns  round,  and  receives  the  impression  which  the  light  makes  upoi 
The  blank,  dead,  £gureless  clay,  is  impressed  with  beauty  and  with  fomi 
stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  is  seen  in  the  full  light.  It  was  naked  befii 
it  is  now  clothed  with  a  garment  of  light  No  doubt  you  can  get  thisi 
by  rendering  the  word  "changed  ;"  but  you  do  not  arrive  at  the  proces 
which  that  change  is  effected.  This  is  done  by  the  earth  turning,— tufl 
round  to  receive  upon  her  bosom  the  impressions  of  the  morning  light; 
thus  to  be  adorned  with  garments  of  shining  splendour. 

"  And  as  we  have  the  winged  creature  in  the  previous  verse,  andasli 
ing  is  more  in  liarmony  with  the  idea  of  motion,  and,  moreover,  indie 
the  means  by  which  the  terrestrial  phenomena  are  brought,  as  it  were,! 
existence,  and  rendered  visible,  the  probabilities  in  your  favour  inor« 
At  all  evei^ts  you  are  entitled  to  say  :  My  theory  explains  all  the  phenoio 
as  well  as  any  other  which  has  been  thought  of,  perhaps  a  little  better. 
has  also  this  advantage,  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  true  theory  of  I 
earth,  and  shows  how  the  various  changes  mentioned  in  these  verses  I 
produced  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  our  globe.  And  an  objector  should d 
stand  prepared  to  give  reasons  why  your  theory  should  not  be  acce|i(l 
Prima  facte,  the  argument  is  upon  your  side,  and  it  may  be  also  that  I 
.translators  showed  a  leaning  to  this  opinion  by  employing  the  word  "tum 
instead  of  the  word  changed. 

"  I  had  thus  written,  when  I  accidentally  met  with  Wemyss' '  Job  w 
Times,'  and  turned  up  the  passage.  So  struck  was  I  between  whiti* 
wrritten  and  what  I  read  in  this  author,  that  I  immediately  copied  the|«a 
*down.  I  extracted  also  another  note,  under  the  general  heading,  'MM 
ology,'  and  under  the  more  specific  one  '  the  Dawn.'  I^send  you  theeita 
^which  I  am  sure  will  interest  you.  In  short,  the  Bible  never  contw 
^science,  and,  when  properly  understood,  is  always  in  advance  of  i 
Sincerely  yours,  "  N.  M'lt 

Dunfermline. 

Such  are  the  views  of  otir  respected  /correspondent,  and  they  thro* i 
and  convincing  light  on  the  whole  subject  in  question.  We  submit^ 
portion  of  the  extracts  to  which  he  refers  in  the  conclusion.  The  folt* 
is  Wemyss'  translation : — . 

*'  Hast  thou  in  thy  lifetime  given  orders  to  the  morning, 
And  pointed  out  to  the  dawn  its  place  ; 
That  it  Hiight  tinge  with  gold  the  wings  of  the  earth, 
And  might  scare  the  wicked  thereby  ? 
The  earth  is  turned  round  like  clay  to  the  sieal, 
And  all  objects  appear  as  if  cloth^ ; 
It  extinguishes  the  light  of  the  wicked,  • 

And  the  arm  that  was  lifted  up  is  broken/'* 
The   Same  valued   correspondent  favoured   us   with  an  extract  fro'' 

♦  The  following  is  "Wemyss'  note  : —  - 

"  The  dawn ;  Job  xxxviii.  12,  etc. — The  images  here  are  exceedingly  ^^^" 

and  appropriate.    The  earth  is  represented  as  a  winged  creature,  moving  ^'''| 

round,  whoso. plumage  is  tinged  with  the  golden  light  of  the  morning  sud.  -^*^ 
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review  of  Dr  Maury's  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  in  the  New  York 
Obsei'ver,  from  which  we  submit  the  following  specimen : — 

Scientific  men  and  students,  particularly  of  navigation,  are  those  who  will  be 
most  benefited  by  Lieutenant  Maury's  new  production  ;  but  it  contains  passages 
which  appeal  beautifully  also  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian.  The  following  is  one  of 
these,  which  has  struck  us  as  appropriate  to  transfer  to  our  columns : — 

"  The  Bible  frequently  makes  allusion  to  the  laws  of  nature,  their  operation  and 
effects.  But  such  allusions  are  often  so  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the  peculiar  and 
graceful  drapery  w^th  which  its  language  is  occasionally  clothed,  that  the  meaning, 
though  peeping  out  from  its  thin  covering  all  the  while,  yet  lies  in  some  sense  con- 
cealed, until  the  lights  and  revelations  of  scienco  are  thrown  upon  it  ;  then  it  bursts 
out  and  strikes  us  with  the  more  force  and  beauty. 

"  As  our  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  laws  are  increased,  so  has  our  understand-  " 
ing  of  many  passages  in  the  Bible  been  improved.  The  Bible  called  the  earth  '  the 
round  world ; '  yet  for  ages  it  was  the  most  damnable  ^heresy  for  Christian  men  to 
say  the  world  is  round ;  and,  finally,  sailors  circunmavigated  the  globe,  proved  the 
Bible  to  be  right,  and  saved  Christian  men  of  science  from  the  stake.  '  Canst  thou 
tell  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  V ' 

"Astronomers  of  the  present  day,  if  they  have  not  answered  this  question,  have 
thrown  so  much  light  upon  it  as  to  show  that,  if  ever  it  be  answered  by  man,  he 
must  consult  the  science  of  astronomy.*  It  has  been  recently  all  but  proved,  that 
the  earth  and  sun,  with  their  splendid  retinue  of  comets,  sateUites,  and  planets,  are 
all  in  motion  aroimd  some  point  or  centre  of  attraction  inconceivably  remote,  and 
that  that  point  is  in  the  du-ection  of  the  star  Alcyon,  one  pi  the  Pleiades !  Who 
but  the  astronomer,  then,  could  tell  their  sweet  influences  ? 

''And  as  for  the  general  system  of  atmospherical  circulation  which  I  have  been 
so  long  endeavouring  to  describe,  the  Bible  tells  it  all  in  a  single  sentence :  '  The  wind 
goeth  toward  the  south,  and  tmrneth  about  unto  the  north  ;  it  whirleth  about  con- 
tinually, and  the  wind  returneth  again  according  to  his  circuits'"  (Eccl.  i.  6). 

By  these  corroborative  statements,  we  are  fortified  in  the  opinion  formerly 
expressed  regarding  the  scientific  import  of  the  passage  in  Job,  and  that 
there  is  every  probability,  that  it  contains  the  idea  of  the  revolution  of  the 
earth.  And  we  need  not  be  greatly  startled  at  such  results.  The  truth 
is,  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  a  degeneracy  from  a  more  correct  system 
which  prevailed  before.  The  decline  of  science — that  is,  of  some  of  its 
first  elements — took  place  coevally  with  the  decline  of  religion  ;  so  that 
^twas  in  Greece  and  India,  and  other  idolatrous  countries,  the  greatest 
absurdities  prevailed.  Some  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  however,  by 
study  and  travelling  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  learned  some  notices  of  a 
better  system,  which  lingered  in  Syria  and  Babylonia,  and  in  the  land  of  the 
l^haraolis.  It  was  to  this  quarter,  happily,  that  Copernicus,  impelled  by  the 
promptings  of  his  own  genius,  turned  his  attention  in  his  astronomical  in- 
quiries. "  Shocked,  like  Alphonso,  at  the  extreme  complication  of  the  system 
of  Ptolemy,  he  tried  to  find,  among  the  ancient  philosophers,  a  more  simple 
arrangement  of  the  universe.  He  found  that  many  of  these  had  supposed 
V  enus  and  Mercury  to  move  round  the  sun ;  that  Nicetus,  according  to 
Cicero,  made  the  earth  revolve  on  its  axis,  and  by  this  means  freed  the 
celestial  sphere  from  the  inconceivable  speed,  which  must  be  attributed 
1^  it  to  accomplish  its  diurnal  revolution.  He  learned  from  Aristotle  and 
i  lato,  that  the  Pythagoreans  had  made  the  earth  and  planets  move  round 

^'ght  is  the  time  for  robberies  and  outrage  (and  the  Bedouin  Arabs  are  proverbial 
tor  plundering),  the  return  of  the  day  puts  a  stop  to  their  proceedings,  and  compels 
them  to  desist.  As  clay  receives  a  new  form  from  the  hands  of  the  potter,  so  the 
external  appearance  of  natiu'e  undergoes  a  change  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;  it 
becomes  much  more  beautiful,  and  all  things  are  seen,  as  it  were,  in  full  dress." 
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the  sun,  which  they  made  the  centite  of  the  universe."*  Here,  then,  wej 
ceive  that  a  more  correct  system  than  that  of  Ptolemy  was  surmised  in 
ancient  eras  of  the  world ;  and  to  find  that  the  Bible  recognises  it,  is  ( 
what  was  to  be  expected.     Copernicus  was  not  ashanied  to  confess,  tkt 
owed  much  to  suggestions  thrown  out  by  the  ancients,  in  the  fornmi 
of  his  own  theory.     And  La  Place  has  the  candour  to  aeknowy^B 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  some  recent  writers,  who, 
apparently  to  arrogate  everything  valuable  to  modern  science,  and  to  imp 
everything  foolish  to  the  ancients,  have  the  littleness  to  try  to  concdl 
obscure  this  important  fact.     But  the  fact  ought  not  to  be  concealed; 
it  prepares  us  to  listen  with  respect  to  the  sacred  writers,  when  thej  i 
sentiments  akin  to  some  of  the  great  truths  which  lie  at  the  foondalii 
modern  science.     One  of  these  is  the  revcdution  of  the  earth  on  hen 
and  if  we  find,  as  I  think  we  do,  that  language  accommodated  to  tliis 
is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  fitted  to  increase  our  veneration  for 
holy  Book  which,  to  use  the  language  of  Locke,  has  Grod  for  its  Ani 
salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of  error,  foritsmal 
With  thanks  for  your  kind  indulgence,  and  wishing  you  success  in  jt 
useful  labours,  I  am,  yours  sincerely.  Rsa 
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The  acknowledged  facts  connected  with  the  present  revival  in  Ireland 
move  it  firom  the  category  of  common-place  events.  An  excitement  of 
religious  sense  of  the  people — so  sudden,  so  intense,  and  so  universal- 
not  appear  to  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  gradual  operation «( 
ternal  causes  previously  at  work.  Anterior  to  the  revival,  the  reli^ 
dition  of  Ireland  was  not  peculiar.  In  other  places  there  was  the  mi 
of  a  revival,  and  the  same  human  agencies  were  at  work ;  yet  in  4 
places  the  same  results  did  not  ensue. 

It  is  therefore  the  general  belief  among  earnest-minded  Christians,  i 
the  revival  has  been  produced  by  the  intervention  of  some  external  spiii 
agency.  And  the  question  is,  "  Are  we  to  attribute  it,  immediately,  to  I 
or  to  the  devil  V*  If  to  God,  the  results  will  be  good:  in  which  case  ti^ 
citement  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  its  appearance  in  other  places  to  be  dea 
If  to  the  devil,  its  results  will  be  bad:  in  which  case  this  excitement kl 
discouraged,  and  its  appearance  in  other  places  not  to  be  desired. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  of  this  excitement,  atid  tki 
which  appears  to  be  regarded  with  most  suspicion,  is  physical  prostrsfi 
Wht/  it  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion — why  it  should  even  be  rep 
as  wonderful,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  tbe  cbcai 
stances  have  not  been  duly  considered.  A  violent  shock  of  any  ki-^ 
sudden  and  excessive  joy  or  grief,  for  example — ^has  a  tendency  to  pro^H 
physical  prostration.  Individual  cases  of  spasmodic  affections  of  bodj.i 
cited  by  this  cause,  and  terminating  in  insanity  or  death,  are  15y  no  iiJ«i 
uncommon.  They  are  generally  confined  to  persons  of  a  nervous  audi 
ceptible  temperament ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  'increased  intensity  cf| 
shock,  will  be  its  capability  of  afiecting  others.  If,  then,  a  cause  of  tli^^ 
be  extensively  present  in  a  community,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  thatn* 
bers  in  that  community  should  promiscuously  be  affected.     ConvictioDofs 

♦  La  Place's  System  of  the  World, 
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eh  a  cause.  Even  when  produced — or,  more  properly,  occasioned — hj 
erate  reflection,  it  lias,  in  many  well-known  cases,  excited  violent  con- 
ons  both  of  mind  and  body.  What,  then,  is  to  be  expected  from  an 
tvhelming  conviction  of  sin,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  awakened  ?^ 
t  but  the  effects  actually  produced  in  Ireland  ? 

)w  the  specific  effect  is  determined  in  individual  cases — why  some  are 
k  dumb,  others  seized  with  nervous  spasms,  and  others  with  a  death- 
stupor — are  questions  irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry.  It  is  enough 
I  cause  is  shown  to  be  present  sufficient  to  account,  generically,  for 
SPects.  These  effects,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
e  is  nothing  spiritual  about  them  ;  they  are  purely  physical,  implying 
er  Divine  nor  satanic  influence.  But  their  cause — conviction  of  sin — is 
inly  more  like  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  of  the  devil.* 
le  truth  of  this  opinion  receives  positive  and  unequivocal  confirmation 
the  other  symptoms  of  this  revival.  What  are  these  1  A  religious 
ement  prevails ;  general  anxiety  is  manifested  for  the  souFs  salvation  ; 
s  are  in  great  demand  ;  Roman  Catholics  have  come  over  to  Protes- 
m ;  the  different  denominations  of  Protestants  have  overlooked  their 
lian  differences,  and  cordially  co-operated  in  promoting  the  common 
I ;  a  day  hitherto  celebrated  by  riot  and  dissipation  has  passed  in  quiet- 
;  churches  are  crowded,  taverns  deserted ;  vast  numbers  of  all  classes 
regate  for  prayer,— even  at  meal-hours  on  working-days,  labourers, 
lanics,  mill  girls,  flock  to  the  house  of  God.  The  careless  are  aroused 
deep  sense  of  sin,  ruffians  become  peaceable  and  humane,  blasphemers 
me  worshippers.  Sabbath-breakers  become  Sabbath-keepers,  drunkards 
me  sober,  profligates  are  reclaimed, — ^notorious  sinners  of  every  kind  are 
enlj  being  checked  in  their  career  of  wickedness,  become  devout,  and  are 
with  inspired  with  an  apostolic  fervour  and  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
companions. 

must  be  admitted  that  these  facts,  taken  singly  or  in  combination,  are 
unlike  the  devil's  handiwork.  If  he  be  their  author,  he  has  become 
ntagonistic,  and  Christ  has  predicted  the  consequence  (Matt.  xii.  25,  26). 
therefore,  surprising  that  so  many  Christians  should  continue  to  doubt 
tier,  after  all,  this  be  not  the  work  of  the  devil.  The  doubt  savours 
of  his  influence  than  the  revival  does.  The  existence  of  such  a  doubt 
J  more  surprising,  when  the  very  people  who  entertain  it  have  been  in- 
igable  in  praying  for  an  extraordinaiy  outpouring  of  the  Spirit — for  a 
]g  of  the  dry  bones — -for  the  time  when  a  nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day. 
now,  when  the  dry  bones  are  being  stirred  in  a  very  obvious  and  un- 
keable  manner,  and  the  extraordinary  symptoms  which  might  a  priori 
pected  from  an  extraordinary  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  have  shown  them- 
S  they  shake  their  heads,  and  think  the  devil  is  abroad,  and  continue 
itly  to  pray  for  what  God  has  already  granted.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
who  continued  to  pray  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  when  the  Messiah 
ilready  busy  in  their  streets  and  synagogues, 
t  while  we  maintain  that  this  awakening  in  Ireland  is  the  work  of  the 

iome  cases,  in  which  persons  are  reported  to  have  done  things  which,  in  their 
il  state  of  mind,  they  would  have  found  impossible — such  as  turning  up  and 
ng  appropriate  Scriptiu'e  passages  without  having  ever  learned  to  read — ^have 
ialled  miraculous.  They  are  not  necessarily  so.  Persons  under  mesmeric  or 
^-biological  influence  have  done  things  more  surprising  than  these.  We  are 
'  call  them  miraculous  from  omr  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  mind,  and  how 
apable  of  acting  in  abnormal  states. 
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Holy  Spirit,  we  are  not  disposed  to  rob  the  devil  of  his  due.  Without  idi 
taining  the  Manicfaean  doctrine  of  an  independent  Caco-demon,  we  k^ 
the  devil  is  sometimes  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  beneficence  of  j 
and  the  operations  of  His  Spirit.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,| 
his  proverbial  activity  should  be  called  forth  in  an  unusual  degree  bjl 
sudden  and  extensive  invasion  of  his  territory.  He  has  evidently  11 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  counteract  the  work  of  the  Spirit  1 
having  learned  from  experience  that  direct  opposition  tends  rather  to  adn 
than  retai:d  the  truth,  he  appears  to  have  done  little  in  the  way  of  exof 
tlie  antagonism  of  Romanists  or  infidels.  He  adopted  a  more  insidious]! 
He  repeated  the  stroke  of  policy  which  he  had  found  so  successful  i 
years  ago  at  Kilsyth.  He  contrived  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  nuEi 
ministers  and  elders,  a  conviction  that  it  behoved  them  to  go  over  and 
firm  the  reports  from  the  north  of  Ireland  by  personal  observation.  M 
ingly,  these  good  men,  in  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  their  hearts 
their  homes,  and  began  to  assemble  in  the  west,  whence  they  took  fligli 
Ireland  in  large  ilocks,  like  birds  making  their  autumnal  migratioDS. 

Belfast,  BsHymena,  and  Coleraine  is  the  general  route.  Thelioosi 
formerly  attracted  people  to  the  north  of  Ireland  are  superseded  acd 
gotten.  Instead  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  Shane's  Castle,  and  the  Giant's  Oi 
way,  they  must  now  see  the  converts.  In  each  town  or  village  they  pro 
a  list  of  the  converts  there,  and  make  the  round  of  them,  regarding 
with  a  curiosity  such  as  might  be  evinced  at  the  sight  of  some  ^ 
phenomenon — ^Tom  Thumb,  for  example,  or  the  Siamese  Twins. 
exhausted  their  last  list,  they  return  to  report  what  they  have 
heard  to  their  expectant  friends  at  home. 

It  requires  little  penetration  to  perceive  that  this  conduct  could  ban 
to  be  productive  of  bad  effects.  Men  are  not  slow  to  perceive  that ' 
become  objects  of  general  interest.  Could  they  bear  constantly  in« 
they  are  indebted  to  God  for  every  distinction,  deserving  it  no  ekr 
other  men,  it  might  be  that,  in  receiving  attention  and  applause,  th^ji 
prove  themselves  mere  viaducts  of  praise  and  glory  to  God.  Butitdol 
fortunately  happen  that  men,  even  when  ostensibly  they  give  to  God  the] 
are  prone,  in  its  transmission,  to  absorb  into  their  own  souls  a  certai 
tion  thereof.  By  this  means  they  acquire^  in"  their  own  eyes,  a  certain 
independent  of  that  which  arises  from  their  relation  to  God.  In  thisn 
pride  and  self-confidence  are  engendered.  Even  the  oldest  and  tlieb 
God's  people  admit  this  to  have  been  their  own  experience.  How 
greater,  then,  is  the  danger  to  these  inexperienced,  unsuspicious  cd 
To  be  distinguished  from  their  fellows,  to  be  pointed  out  to  strangeci 
visited  by  gentlemen  (and  ladies  too)  who  have  come  from  England 
Scotland,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  hearing  ihen). 
inevitably  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  Christ  at  a  most  criW 
to  make  them  imagine  that  convulsions,  physical  or  emotional,  aftnl 
ficient  guarantee  for  acceptance  with  God,  to  introduce  self  bemeen 
and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  whose  glory  they  reflect,  and  thereto 
extinguish  the  very  light  which  it  was  intended  to  brighten. 

We  would  therefore  entreat  both  ministers  and  laymen,  who  are 
to  see  what  is  going  on  in  Ireland,  to  consider  whether,  under  these  fi 
stances,  their  curiosity  should  be  indulged.     With  ministers  who  ai« 
pared  to  assist  their  brethren,  the  case  is  entirely  "different.    They  are 
needed.     We  would  wish  them  God  speed  !  ^- 
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PAUL  THE  PREACHER* 

Our  favourite  English  poet  seems  to  have  thought  himself  not  quite  qualified  to 
"  describe  a  preacher  such  as  Paul ;"  what,  then,  must  we  think  of  him  who 
aspires  to  the  still  nobler  and  diviner  task  of  explaining  and  interpreting  the  dis- 
coui-ses  and  speeches  of  the  great  apostle  1  Poetry  draws  rather  largely  upon  the 
fancy,  and  fancy  taketh  to  itself  wings.  It  is  as  well,  then,  that  Cowper  suc- 
cumbed before  this  task,  as  nothing  can  be  conceived  so  far  from  the  imaginative 
as  the  solid  though  sublime  processions  of  the  Pauline  intellect.  According  to 
Luther,  *'  the  words  of  St  Paul  have  hands  and  feet ;" — in  which  case,  it  is  the 
more  consistent  that  the  one  whoT  leads  them  forth  into  the  quiet  walks  of  com- 
mentary shall  himself  have  a  preference  for  the  level  of  sensible  and  expository 
prose,  rather  than  for  the  higher  regions  of  airy  and  pictorial  speculation.  Dr  Eadie 
could  not  '*  sing  the  sofa."  Cowper  could  not  describe  Paul.  But  Dr  Eadie  can 
both  describe  and  interpret  him.  He  has  done  so  in  the  admirable  volume  which 
we  now  with  unusual  pleasure  introduce  to  our  readers. 

There  is  nothing  so  amusing — if  it  were  not  apt  to  be  injurious-^as  the  modern 
decrying  of  the  '*  old  school  of  theology."  From  the  manner  in  which  some. «oi- 
disant  reformers  of  the  art  of  preaching  write  and  speak,  we  might  infer  that  our 
fathers—^^  our  fathers,  from  Paul  and  Peter  down  to  Owen  and  Erskine — used 
words  and  idioms  proper  only  to  the  infantile  state  of  a  science  or  an  art,  and 
which  ought  now  to  be  thrown  aside  as  of  either  feeble  or  unsound  significance. 
We  admit  that  the  uninterrupted  employment  of  the  same  terms  in  our 
expositions  of  the  Gospel  may  come  to  have  a  somniferous  effect;  but  this 
can  only  be  the  case  with  those  who  are  absolutely  indifferent  to  their  soul's  best 
interests.  It  ought  never  to  be  overlooked,  in  our  discussions  on  Christian  truth, 
that,  as  the  sightless  eyeball  cannot  see  the  qualities  of  external  matter,  so  the 
natural  mind  cannot  spiritually  discern  the  excellence  of  sound  doctrine ;  from 
which  we  infer  that  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  made  of  this  controversy  about 
mere  phraseology.  If  the  substance  of  the  faith  be  not  hid  or  deteriorated  amid 
the  forms  of  words,  we  would  grant  the  fullest  liberty  in  their  choice  and  variety 
—assured  that  the  earnest  inquiring  mind  will  not  fail  to  find  out  and  feed  upon 
"  the  green  pastures."  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
this  dislike  of  "  old  words"  is  just  a  loathing  of  the  old  truths  which  have  been 
held  sacred  among  us,  from  the  days  of  Paul  the  Preacher  to  those  of  John  Eadie, 
the  enlightened  and  mahly  expounder  and  defender  of  the  same.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  we  demur  to  any  serious  departure  from  the  good  old  Saxon  signs  of 
the  still  better  and  older  Gospel  blessings  for  which  our  Saviom:  died,  and  which 
are  set  forth  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  It  has  not  as  yet 
been  our  lot  to  read  or  to  hear  any  of  these  re<;ent  pieces  of  presumption,  without 
at  once  detecting  in  some  an  absolute  departure  from  **  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'* 
and  in  others  a  weak  attempt  to  be  singular  without  being  heterodox.  If  you 
watch  the  course  of  what  is  called  fashion,  you  will  find  it  to  be  an  exceedingly 
^ckle  and  uncertain  silliness.  The  cut  of  the  dress  in  favour  now-a-days  was  once 
Renounced  as  vulgar,  and  the  shapes  of  furniture  now  most  in  vogue  were  erewhile 
Regarded  as  not  only  antique,  but  positively  ludicrous.  And  so  it  shall  come  and 
go  with  these  goods  and  chattels,  right  on  to  the  end  of  the  world.  We  are  sen- 
sible of  a  somewhat  similar  uneasiness  in  certain  modern  minds.  These  must  have 
change,  novelty,  variety, — ^it  mattei-s  not  whether  really  for  the  better  or  for  the 
worse ;  the  past  style,  whether  of  thinking  or  expression,  must  give  way  to  an- 
other. Hence  the  strange  craving  after  the  Waverley  Novels,  which  sent  into  the 
shade  the  "  Clarissas,"  the  «  Pamelas,"  and  the  «  Sh:  Charles  Grandisons"  of-a 
former  period ;  and  hence  the  recent  rush  to  Bulwer,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray, 
who  have  sent  even  the  Wizard  of  the  North  into  comparative  obscurity,  to  be  in 
their  turn  reduced  into  smallness  and  insignificance  by  the  coming  enchanters. 

*  Paul  the  Preacher ;  or,  A  Popular  and  Practical  Exposition  of  his  Disc  'urses 
and  Speeches,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  John  Eadix,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
i^ondou  and  Glasgow :  Richard  Griffin  and  Co.    1859. 
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To  all  this  sort  of  thing  we  are  not  now  objecting.    Let  the  world,  as  it  thinbj 
deal  with  its  men  and  its  matters,  its  minds  and  its  morals.    It  is  of  no  coi 
quence  whatever  to  any  good  interest  of  mankind,  whether  or  not  the  votaria 
liashion  cut  their  apparel  after  the  '*  modes**  of  our  great-great-grandmotbers^i 
canre  their  cabinets  and  wardrobes  as  did  otir  ancestcn  in  the  days  of  any  kio^ 
queen  thai  ever  took  lead  in  the  order  of  architecture,  uphoiatery,  or  inilimny. 
But  it  is  of  much  consequence  that  we  watch  the  itchiness  of  ihoae  in  our  tii 
who  would,  under  a  like  weak-mindedness,  cut  and  carve  upon  our  noda  i 
nttering  Divine  and  soul-saving  truth,  sacrificing  that  troth  itself  to  a  real  disi] 
of  its  spiritual  authority  and  design.     We  have  observed  this  modem  dietempa 
this  moral  diptheria — ^to  have  seized  some — only  a  few,  but  attll  some— of  I 
young  minds  of  the  school  of  theology.     It  is  a  disease  of  the  throat  mainly,! 
manifests  itself  by  an  incapacity  of  swallowing  the  rich  and  nncCaeus  and  mosti 
phatic  words  wherewith  our  forefathers  were  wont  to  give  vtterance  to  thei 
trines  of  grace.    And  this,  too,  is  but  a  symptom  of  functional  disorder  in  tbei 
and  heart — in  the  head,  where  error  in  doctrine^  and  in  the  heart,  where  dkaj 
tion  te  U&e  cross,  have  appeared.     We  have  seen  the  disease  run  ite  course  spee 
with  minds  alike  conceited  and  imbecile.     We  have  seen  it  gradaally  leave! 
honest,  the  manly,  and  the  truly  philosophic.     It  is  nearly  alike  in  this  resf 
with  politic  and  theology.     As  we  advance  in  years  we  become  less  radical  d 
little  more  conservative  ;  and  with  growing  wisdom  we  become  less  enamoiuf^ 
the  kaleidoscope,  and  prefer  the  beautiful  and  truthful  viewa  of  the  simple  t^ 
s^ope  of  truth.    Good  heed,  notwithstanding,  must  be  takim  of  the  rising  ne» 
oandidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.     Their  teachers  must  be  on  thealaj 
**  Obsta  principiis" — the  palm  of  a  child  may  turn  aside  the  infant  rivnlei^l 
the  hollow  of  the  Almighty's  hand  can  alone  scoop  back  the  polluted  torrai 
the  mountain  gorge.    For  these  reasons,  we  thank  God  that  «ucb  men  as  DrI 
preside  over  our  theological  seminaries,  and  give  oecasiMially  to  the  Ohuitft 
volumes  of  **  certain  sound"  as  that  of  "Panl  the  Preacher."     The  three ^ 
Presbytevian  ChuTohes  of  Scotland  are  sound  in  the  faith.    They  have  been 
on  the  "  okl  views,"  and  nobler,  sturdier,  better-conditioned  Churches  are 
the  world.     What  comparison  can  you  make  .between  them  and  the  md 
stools  on  which  our  modern  magi  sit  and  play  at  divinity  ?     It  is  true  wi 
had  a  sneer  or  two  of  late  at  the  departure  from  orthodoxy  on  the  part  of«i 
our  own  Church,  but  we  can  afibrd  to  bear  it.     We  will  not  retort.    Wei 
aware  that  any  writer  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  attempted  te^ 
the  fair  fame  of  either  of  her  sisters.    We  express  the  hope,  that  such  men  s 
of  authority  in  the  councils  of  the  Free  Church  will  generously  frown  dowB 
indisexetion,  not  to  say  the  oaliunny,  of  some  of  their  less  gifted  brethren,  vIm 
not  slow  te  impute  the  sin  of  heresy  to  a  denonMnation  which,  when  they 
within  the  walls  of  the  Established  Church,  was  the  onlj  testifying  power ii 
country  against  the  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  discipline  which,  we  trust,  iM 
happily  gone.     If  an  opportunity  has  been  wanting  hitherto,  they  have  it  M 
this  mastei'ly  defence  of  the  faith  which  our  distinguished  Professor  of  Bl 
Literature  has  juilt  published.     Here  are  set  forth,  in  an  exposition  as  simpM 
is  solid,  and  as  sound  as  it  is  learned,  the  doctrines  that  are  naost  surely  beW 
amongst  us  ;  for  though  the  work  be  not  an  avowed  advocacy  of  the  creed  rffl 
vinlffln,it  is  virtually  such, — and  not  of  that  ^per-Calviniam  of  which  roaorcM 
plain,  but  of  that  sensible,  scriptural,  and  practical  Calvinism  w^hich  is  most  <ia^ 
cherished  by  the  evangelical  an^  faithful  theologians  of  our  tin>e. 

We  have  at  length  got  the  book  from  Dr  Eadie  whieh  will  make  bin  bd 
known  to  the  people.  He  has  hitherto  done  well  for  the  pulpit.  He  has 
done  well  for  the  pew.  Dr  Eadie  is  at  once  a  major  and  a  minor  prophet.  G 
major  in  those  erudite  contributions  to  Biblical  criticism  which  have  won  fori 
a  high  place  among  scholars ;  and  he  is  minor  (only,  however,  when  compi 
with  himself)  in  those  substantial  aide  to  8oun<l  Christian  thinking  sappln 
his  Dictionaries,  his  Concordances,  hie  "  Divine  Love,"  his  "  Life  of  Kitto,''aD^^ 
by  hia  "  Paul  the  Preacher."  These  minor  works  are  all  ^icellent  of  their  kif 
but  especially  the  last.  To  the  Churches  of  Christ  this  volume  will  fuHj  jo^ 
our  Synod  in  electing  him,  at  sa  early  an  age,  to  the  chair  he  has  so  loBgn^i* 
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worthily  filled.  They  will  now  be  able  to  read,  each  one  in  his  own  tongue,  his 
rich  and  varied  illustrations  of  the  elementary  portions  of  their  faith,  and  be  con- 
viuced  that  the  training  up  of  young  m«n  for  the  ministry  is  safe  in  his  hands. 
In  the  present  volume  we  have  a  combination  of  those  excellences  which  over- 
spread his  other  works.  It  is  not  a  scholarly  production,  if  by  that  is  meant  the 
(iisplay  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  literature ;  but  it  is  very  decidedly  such,  if  we  ane  to 
judge  from  its  innunoerable  classical,  historical,  and  philosophic  allusions,  it  is 
very  clearly  in  the  style  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  Scotch  iecture^*^  and  is  among 
the  best  specimens  of  that  mode  of  lecturing  that  we  have  ever  read.  Often  when 
perusing  it  we  have  been  reminded  of  the  massy  and  judicious  lectures  to  which, 
when  young,  we  listened  from  the  late  Dr  Peddie  of  Edinburgh.  The  aiithor  has 
succeeded  wonderfully  in  concealing  **  the  inner  man"  of  linguistic  and  herme- 
neutical  lore,  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "  Artis  est  pei-feetio  celare 
artem ;"  or,  to  use  his  own  most  apt  figure,  his  '<  effort  has  been  to  give  the  result 
without  detailing  the  process — to  be,  in  shoi-t,  as  the  dial  of  the  wateh,  which 
shows  the  labour  while  it  conceals  the  mechanism." 

As  we  have  hinted,  mere  imagination  does  very  little,  but  the  sanctified  genius 
does  a  great  deal,  in  this  volume.  There  are  no  picturesque  spiritualisings — no 
mere  gossamer  webs,  with  little  dainty  conceits  of  poetry  interwoven — no  sketch- 
ing or  scratching  on  the  doora  of  the  temple  of  truth — ^no  stained  glass  above  its 
altar  to  admit  only  a  dim  religious  light — no  tiny  orchestra  for  the  transmission  of 
sweet  or  solemn  sounds  and  airs,  just  sufficient  to  make  the  hearts  of  the  sensuous 
leap,  or  the  feet  of  the  lame  to  dance  for  joy — no  fantastic  pictorial  groupings, 
as  in  the  Bayeaux  tapestries,  on  looking  at  which  one  does  not  know  whether  to 
laagh  at  their  grotesque  attitudes,  or  applaud  their  precocious  ventures  in  an  art 
now  brought  to  such  beautiful  perfection.  But  there  is  in  "  Paul  the  Preacher" 
much  more  and  much  better  than  all  these.  You  have  the  results  of  extensive  read- 
ing over  the  wide  range  of  ancient  and  modern  theological  literature.  These  are 
not  ostentatiously  intruded,  but  come  naturally  into  view  in  the  order  of  comment. 
'i'lie  classical  allusions  are  most  happy — as,  for  example,  those  that  are  contained  in 
pages  134, 149, 179.  The  historical  and  biographical  references  are  equally  ser- 
viceable and  wisely  selected— as  on  pages  4,  22,  48,  85,  94, 118, 179, 137, 206,  292, 
etc.,  etc.  The  scriptural  illustrations  are  the  finest  of  all,  and  of  these  the  volume 
is  sparklingly  full.  The  poetical  excerpts  are  not  very  abundant — we  could  have 
Bpared  some  of  them  as  rather  unwelcome  intruders  ;  still  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  very  pleasing.  The  stores  of  his  opulent  mind  come  pouring  down  upon  his 
theme  from  all  quarters,  and,  Nile-like,  leave  behind  them  the  alluvial  treasures 
^hich  beautify  and  i^eplenish.  Manly  sense,  Christian  judiciousness,  exhaustive 
views,  with,  occasionally,  elegant  and  oratorical  appeals,  are  among  the  solid  charac- 
teristics of  the  book.  There  are  also  some  very  chaste  and  devout  apostrophes, 
^hich  come  upon  the  heart  like  the  notes  of  the  lute  at  eventide,  when  men  go  out 
to  meditate.  There  is  no  speculation  in  it.  If  the  author  rises  high,  it  is  upon 
the  steps  of  the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream.  On  that  mediatorial  ascent 
and  descent  he  takes  us  up  to  heaven,  and  down  again  to  earth — up  to  heaven  to 
hving  down  the  grace  thereof  to  merf — down  again  to  earth  to  "  walk  as  Christ  also 
talked."  There  is  no  mere  saying-away  in  it.  It  is  a  continuous  and  rapid  march 
over  the  somewhat  varied  ground  which  the  apostle  occupied  ;  but  though  rapid, 
it  is  alike  stately  and  steady.  No  see-sawing  or  idle  loitering  about  the  great  pas- 
sages detains  you  from  the  mind  either  of  the  author  or  of  his  Preacher.  Dr  Eadie 
goes  boldly  up  to  his  ideas,  and  with  equal  foot  marches  ^hem  along  till  he  has 
hicidly  arranged  them  before  his  reader.  His  style,  in  this  respect,  reminds  us  of 
^irgirs  description  of  the  tramp  of  the  galloping  steed  over  the  hardened  plain ; 

'*  Quadrapedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum." 

The  directness,  indeed,  of  his  style  of  comment  and  exposition  of  Scripture  must 
inake  him  an  eminently  useful  lecturer  on  the  Sabbath  forenoon,  and  highly  fa- 
voured are  the  people  who  are  regularly  fed  with  such  wheat  and  honey.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  page  162",  he  will  find  a  very  accui-ate  description  of  Dr  Eadie's 
own  mode  of  handling  Divine  truth. 
There  are  many  truly  admirable  passages  in  this  work.    We  had  marked  them 
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all  in  the  conrde  of  perusal,  intending  to  give  some  of  tbem  as  specimens.  I 
however,  we  can  do  occasionally  in  our  '*  Gleaner."  We  content  ourselves  at] 
sent  with  calling  attention  to  the  following,  as  among  the  finest  specimens  of  a 
tural  exposition  we  have  ever  met  with: — ^Paul  at  Lystra,  page  120;  Pan! 
Athens,  page  177 ;  Paul  at  Ephesus,  pa^e  270 ;  Paul  at  Cesarea,  page  379.  Si 
of  the  appeals,  where  the  author  s  mmd  has  hecome  inflamed  and  enlights 
with  his  theme,  are  highly  eloquent  and  beart-stirring.  And  some  of  the  pen 
tions  excel  anything  of  the  kind  he  has  ever  written  or  delivered.  Wereei 
mend  the  careful  and  prayerful  perusal  of  this  volume  to  all  ministers,  andspdi 
to  all  students  of  divinity.  Would  God  all  the  Lord's  prophets  were  men  of  I 
mind!  There  is  not  in  the  volume  one  uncertain  sound  upon  any  of  the i 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Take,  for  example,  his  lecture  on  "  Paul  at  Philipj 
page  139 — par  excellence  page  150.  At  page  285  negative  theologians  are  i 
righteously  held  up  to  derision  and  scoin.  And  trifling  preachers  may  take  si 
to  themselves  if  they  will  go  and  hear  how  Dr  Eadie  deals  with  Paul's  preaci 
from  page  801  to  the  end  of  the  lecture. 

We  most  heartily  thank  our  author  for  this  able  and  elegant  book.  Wetm 
will  find  a  place  in  everj'  minister's  library,  and  in  every  Christian  family  ihiw 
out  the  country.  We  augur  well  for  the  Church  that  appreciates  such  tead 
as  this.  We  have  no  mind  to  captious  fault-finding  with  this  contribution  to i 
popular  Biblical  lore.  We  do  not  think  the  work  faultless — and  what  vorkof  o 
is  or  can  be  ?  Of  its  kind,  however,  we  reckon  it  near  perfection.  It  verifiei 
promise,  and  our  author  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  the  design  he  himself  has  fona 
not  by  the  design  which  his  critic  thinks  he  ought  to  have  formed  ;  hence  veil 
no  sympathy  with  the  remark  we  noticed  the  other  day  in  an  English  perioii 
that  Dr  Eadie  ought  to  have  *'  laid  hold,  not  on  the  truths  the  apostle  tangiti^ 
on  the  principles  of  order,  development,  and  application,  in  the  popular  eibtj 
of  truth  which  underlie  the  biographical  story  of  his  preaching."  We  arenoti 
indeed,  if  we  undei'stand  the  reviewer. 


THE  LATE  REV.  JAMES  LAW,  KIRKCALDY. 

The  Rev.  James  Law,  senior  minister  of  Bethelfield  Church,  Kirkcaldy,  ^ 
this  life  on  the  6th  of  May  last,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  w 
of  his  ministry.  On  Sabbath,  15  th  May,  discourses,  bearing  on  the  event  i 
had  bereaved  thein  of  an  able,  faithful,  and  much  loved  pastor,  were  preda 
the  Bethelfield  congregation,  in  the  forenoon  by  Mr  Law's  colleague  and  sn« 
in  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  William  R.  Thomson,  and  in  the  afternoon  byhs! 
attached  friend,  the  Rev.  Henry  Angus,  Aberdeen.  The  discourses,  both  of  i 
are  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  have  been  published  together,*  and  form  an  ^ 
brochure,  which  will  be  preserved  and  prized  by  very  many  throughout  the  0 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  a  worthy  memorial  of  oae  of  her  most  esteemed  mini 
The  first,  founded  on  John  xi.  11,  is  a  rich  and  refreshing  stream  of  reflectii 
"  The  Friend  of  Christ  asleep ;"  the  second,  on  Psalm  cxliv.  3,  4,  is  an  eleii 
deeply  impressive,  and  far-reaching  meditation,  on  "  The  Vanity  of  Man, 
Chnstianity  its  Antidote."  In  the  application  of  these  different  themes. 
preachers,  each  from  his  own  point  of  view,  have  sketched  the  character  of  n 
deceased  father  and  friend.  J 

"Your  late  pastor,"  says  Mr  Thomson,  "was  permitted  to  reach  a  lergtii « ' 
and  of  ministry  which  few  indeed  of  the  ministers  of  the  Word  are  spared  to rf 
Deducting  several  years  immediately  preceding  his  decease,  during  which  he  wtf 
aside  by  infirmity  from  all  public  duty,  still  his  active  ministry  extended  oTercoas 
ably  more  than  half  a  century.  During  that  long  period,  he  was  privileged  to  m 
to  his  fellow-men  *  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.*  It  Vras  a  privilege  ^W 
himself  highly  valued :  he  never  grudged,  nor  felt  to  be  a  weariness,  the  l*hon^  j 
.tailed.  I  never  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  pfeach,  and  am  therefore"^ 
to  describe  his  pulpit  appearances,  especially  in  the  presence  of  those  bv  whoB  fl 

*  Edinburgh :  William  Oliphant  and  Co. 
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were  so  lonpf  enjoyed  and  so  highly  prised.  Most  of  my  information  concerning  his 
characteristics  as  a  preacher  has  been  obtained  from  yourselves.  I  have  heard  many  of 
you  speak  of  his  discourses  with  admiration,  and  recall  them  with  gratitude.  Not  sel- 
dom, when  standing  by  the  sick-bed  or' the  death-bed,  have  I  heard  some  of  those  com- 
fortable words — those  words  in  season  to  the  weary,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tiagaished — quoted,  with  blessed  appreciation  ;  and  often  have  I  been  constrained  to 
thank  God  for  these  and  other  evidences  that  he  had  not  laboured  in  vain. 

"  Though  I  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  in  public,  yet  I  know  that,  as 
a  preacher,  he  was  faithful  to  the  trust  his  Master  had  committed 'to  him.  He  ^  kept 
the  faith.'  The  message  he  proclaimed  was  *  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.'  The 
harden  of  his  preaching  was  *  the  Cross  of  Christ.'  His  convictions  that  the  Gospel  is 
the  only  instrument  by  which  the  human  soul  can  be  regenerated,  sanctified,  and  saved, 
were  peculiarly  strong;  he  therefore  would  not,  could  not,  preach  ^another  gospel.' 
Having  experienced  the  power  of  the  glorious  Gospel  in  his  own  soul,  and  being  deeply 
convinced  that  it  is  utter  folly  and  awful  wickedness  to  tamper  with  it,  to  put  anything 
in  its  place,  or  to  dilute  it  with  human  ingredients,  he  was  set  for  its  defence — he  was 
jealous  over  it  with  a  godly  jealousy.  He  was  *  valiant  for  the  truth.'  Zeal  for  the 
honour  of  His  Master  and  the  purity  of  His  Gospel,  consumed  him.  Many  of  you 
can  testify  how  uncompromising  were  his  denunciations,  and  how  withering  were  his 
exposures,  of  all  doctrines  which  interfere,  or  seem  to  interfere,  with  the  prerogatives 
o[  the  One  Saviour,  or  to  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  glorious  doctrine  of 
'  salvation  by  the  free  grace  of  God  alone.'  It  is  surely  a  comfortable  thought,  and  a 
ground  of  thanksgiving,  that  during  his  long  ministry  he  had  grace  given  him  to  '  con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,'  and  to  announce  with  un«> 
wavering  constancy  the  only  truth  that  God  has  promised  to  bless  for  the  advancement 
of  the  best  welfare  of  mankind.  » 

"  You  know,  also,  how  bold  he  was— how  fearlessly  he  declared  to  you  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  Whether  men  would  hear,  or  whether  they  would  forbear,  he  felt  that 
he  must  speak  the  whole  truth.  This  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  his 
character.  In  public  and  in  private  alike,  he  was  no  trimmer.  He  ignored  policy ;  his 
watchword  was  *  principle.'  The  fear  of  man  never  proved  a  snare  to  him.  When  he 
had  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause — when  he  knew  that  he  bad  truth  on  his 
side, — he  '  set  his  face  like  a  flint,  for  he  knew  that  he  would  not  be  ashamed.'  In  all 
circumstances,  when  he  thought  that  truth  was  at  stake,  he  spoke  out ;  and  often  when 
well  aware  that,  by  doing  so,  he  would  inflict  pain  upon  himself  and  others.  Resolute, 
decided,  courageous,  he  never  failed  to  discharge  duty  when  he  felt  it  to  be  duty.  How- 
ever painful  the  task,  however  disagreeable  the  consequences  might  be,  he  never  shrunk 
back  ;  he  put  his  trust  in  God,  and  left  all  issues  with  Him  to  whom  they  belong. 

"  His  strong  conscientiousness  and  fearless  independence  of  spirit  might  be  misunder- 
stood, and  perhaps  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  obstinacy.  His  thorough  honesty  and 
unflinching  courage  might  occasionally  bear  somewhat  of  an  unamiable  and  forbidding 
aspect ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  amiableness.  Great  mental  vigour  is  sel- 
dom accompanied  by  sensitive  tenderness  of  emotion  ;  but  the  two  were  united  in  him 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  Singular  as  was  his  intellectual  acumen,  powerful  as  was 
his  mental  grasp,  his  aflections  were  peculiarly  strong.  He  had  a  large  heart ;  his  na- 
ture was  keenly  sympathetic ;  he  was  always  ready  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoiced, 
and  to  weep  with  them,  that  wept.  The  melting  pathos  that  often  characterised  his 
public  discourses  and  private  exhortations,  reflected  a  lustre  on  his  other  eminent  gifts, 
and  greatly  enhanced  their  value.  The  Head  of  the  Church  had  thoroughly  furnished 
him  to  be  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  He  had  conferred  upon  him  two 
classes  of  qualities  rarely  to  be  met  with,  in  so  large  measure,  in  the  same  individual — 
gifts  which  made  him  at  once  a  Boanerges  and  a  Barnabas — a  son  of  thunder  and  a  son 
of  consolation. 

'*  When  I  was  ordained  as  his  colleague  in  the  pastorate  of  this  church,  he  gave  me 
a  most  cordial  welcome,  and  expressed  many  good  wishes  on  my  behalf;  and  during 
the  four  years  and  a  half  I  stood  in  that  relation,  nothing  ever  occurred  to  mar  the 
pleasure  of  our  intercourse,  or  to  break  up  that  intimate  friendship  which  existed  be- 
tween us.  I  was  often  with  him,  and  found  him  always  ready  to  aid  me  by  his  valuable 
counsels.  His  conversational  powers  were  of  no  ordinary  kind.  I  never  met  with  one 
whose  conversation  was  better  adapted  to  stimulate  to  thought,  and  to  incite  to  inquiry. 
His  mind  was  one  of  intense  activity.  The  opinions  which  he  formed  were  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  own  powers  of  thought ;  for  he  took  nothing  at  second-hand,  but  thoroughly 
sifted  every  subject  that  was  brought  before  his  notice.  Those  who  conversed  with  him 
felt  that  they  were  enjoying  a  rare  privilege,  even  though  they  might  not  agree  with 
some  of  hia  views.    On  the  subject  of  reUgion,  which  often  formed  the  theme  of  our 
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eonrcrsation,  his  riews  were  singalarly  well  defioed.    His  text-book  was  tlie  Bibk 
he  had  studied  it  long  and  well.   He  called  no  man  Master  but  Christ ;  and  his  a  '^ 
appeal  was  *  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimonj.'    He  had  dng  deep  in  that 
spiritnal  wealth,  and  had  fonnd  treasures  which  afe  the  possession  only  of  Ao! 
haye  attained  the  stature  of  spiritnal  manhood.    His  soul  was  nourished  viti 
hidden  manna,'  the  strong  meat  proyided  for  '  sneh  as  arc  full  of  years;'  andJ^ 
out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  that  his  mouth  spake.  * 

»*  I  need  not  say  that  he  continued  to  cherish  a  lively  interest  in  the  congrCp  4 
He  was  unable,  for  a  considerable  period,  to  appear  in  the  midst  of  yon,  because  of 
cessive  deafness,  and  other  infirmities  incident  to  the  aged ;  but  he  was  present  i 
you  in  spirit.  Tou  were  much  in  his  thoughts.  He  made  frequent  and  earnesl| 
qairies  concerning  our  morements,  and  manifested  deep  concern  for  onrbestpr]gj 
— especially  for  the  welfare  of  those  of  you  with  whom  he  had  been  long  acqtp^ 
When  he  heard  of  any  of  you  being  in  trouble,  he  deeply  sympathised  with  joq;  , 
I  have  been  often  struck  with  his  anxious  solicitude  to  obtain  information  con  ^ 
your  state.  In  the  younger  members  of  the  congregation,  too,  and  even  in  young  T 
ren  who  were  known  to  him,  he  took  the  liveliest  interest,  and  had  no  great^ 
than  to  hear  that  they  '  walked  in  truth.*  "** 

The  infirmities  unaer  which  he  laboured,  and  the  attacks  of  disease  to  which  m 
subject,  were  sanctified  to  him.    His  afflictions  prospered  in  the  end  whereto  tbep 
been  sent.    He  regarded  all  worldly  things  with  increasing  indifference,  andwiul 
ripening  for  eternity.    Often  have  1  heard  him  express  his  hearty  acqaiescence  io| 
sentiment  of  the  patriarch — *  I  would  not  live  alway.*    The  discipline  to  f^ 
heavenly  Father  subjected  him,  was  abundantly  blessed  to  him.    His  sonl  was 
from  the  world.    He  was  ready  to  answer  cheerfully  whenever  God  should  call 
affliction,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  sustainin^and  comforting  power  of  that  re^ 
which  he  had  been  so  long  privileged  to  teach.    The  consolations  which  he  hig 
instrumental  in  imparting  to  othevs,  abounded  to  himself  in  the  day  of  his  '^ 
Sometimes,  indeed,  his  load  of  infirmities  produced  a  temporary  depression 
but  he  speedily  *  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord  his  Qod,'  and  was,  in  geni 
tented  and  cheerful.    He  delighted  in  these  words  of  David,  and  on  several 
asked  me  to  read  the  psalm  in  which  they  are  contained, — 'Why  art  then  cas 
my  soul  f  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  in  me  f    Hope  thou  in  God  ;  for  I  0 
praise  Him  for  the  help  of  His  countenance.'   More  than  once  I  heard  him  re 
though  he  had  many  sleepless  nights,  he  could  not  say  that  they  were  wearism  | 
Thus,  in  his  happy  experience,  a  Divine  promise  was  fulfilled.    His  Maker ^ 
'  songs  in  the  night,'  and  his  '  meditation  of  Him  was  sweet.'  ], 

He  shrank  with  instinctive  aversion  from  everything  that  savoured  of  an  o?l 
parade  of  religious  experience.  He  detested  that  sort  of  religion  which  consist?- 
in  religious  talking.  The  very  appearance  of  this  evij  he  was  most  anxious  \r 
and  perhaps  this  disposition  rendered  him  more  scrupulous  about  making 
own  religious  feelings,  and  more  reserved  on  the  subject  of  his  personal  ex 
than  could  have  'been  desired.  But  when  he  did  declare  any  of  his  experie 
knew  that  he  did  so  in  sincerity  and  in  truth.  Once,  when  in  conversation 
after  a  severe  illness,  I  happened  to  quote  the  text,  '  Thy  statutes  have  beentl^ 
in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage  ;*  he  told  me  that  he  knew  it,  and  that  his  expe  fl 
the  cheering  and  comforting  power  of  God's  statutes  was  ever  on  the  incresss^d 
long  those  same  *  statutes'  proved  a  rod  and  a  staff  to  protect  and  comfort  ]ii^ 
passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 


onrfj 
;enW 
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last 


His  mind  had  been  so  habituated  to  the  contemplation  of  death,  that  all  feay 
3t  enemy  was  dispelled.    He  spake  frequently  of  his  approaching  decease  «W 


symptoms 
which  excited  the  apprehensions  of  bis  friends.   He  then  appeared  to  be  M\j^\ 
that  his  end  was  very  near  at  hand.   When  I  expressed  a  hope  that  his  snfferingw 
be  alleviated,  and  that  he  might  be  spared  a  little  longer,  his  whole  demeano^l 
dently  intimated  that  he  had  a  desire  to  depart.    Next  day  we  thought  him5o]|]| 
better.    Though  labouring  under  great  weakness,  he  was  perfectly  chcerfo),  aip 
disposed  to  converse  a  little.    In  my  hearing,  he  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  oh   g 
to  the  members  of  his  family  for  their  kind  attentions,  and  said  that  he  hw. 
cause  to  thank  God  on  this  account.   I  quoted  the  first  verse  of  the  twenty-thnd 
which  was  always  a  favourite  of  his — *  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not ji* 
remarking,  that  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  blessings  were  doubtless  inclndeflja 
expression  of  confidence,  and  that  the  Psalmist  was  warranted  to  inchde  i^f^ 
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reply  was, — *  How  is  ifr  possible  tb«t  one  who  is  called  an  heir  af  God  should  ever  want 
any  good  thing  V  On  the  following  day  he  conversed  with  me  for  a  few  minute» ;  and, 
on  my  reminding  him  of  the  promise,  *  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,'  it  appeared  to 
revive  and  delight  him.  Before  I  left,  I  expressed  my  sympathy  with  him  under  hts 
heaiy  load  of  infirmities.  His  answer,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  was  this, — *  Though 
that  load  were  tenfold  heavier,  I  am  willing  to  bear  it,  if  it  be  God's  plea^re  to  lay  it 
upon  me.'  These  were  the  last  words  I  heard  him  utter;  I  never  saw  him  again. 
When  I  called  next  day,  it  was  not  thought  expedient  to  disturb  him  ;  and  ere  another 
day  had  passed,  God  had  changed  his  countenance,  and  sent  him  away.  At  noon,  on 
the  fifth  day  of  this  month,  he  died.  It  was  but  the  Kedeemer  saying,  *  Come  up 
hither.'  His  emancipated  spirit  ascended  to  his  Father  and  our  Father,  to  his  God  and 
our  God.  We  need  not  weep  for  him ;  for  he  came  to  his  grave  in  a  full  age,  *  like 
as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season.'    The  friend  of  Christ,  he  is  not  dead,  but 


"  He  was  my  friend.  I  shall  miss  his  affectionate  salutation,  his  innocent  pleasantry, 
his  ready  counsel,  bis  instructive  and  stimulating  conversation,  his  interesting  reminis- 
cences, his  tales  of  *  tlie  former  days.'  Many  of  you  will  miss  his  well-proved  friend- 
ship ;  but  may  it  be  yours,  may  it  be  mine,  to  meet  and  rejoice  with  him  in  the  '  resur- 
rection of  the  just,'  and  to  be  partakers  with  him  of  that  heavenly  kingdom,  in  which 
sorrow  and  separation  are  unknown  1 " 

In  entering  on  the  biographical  portion  of  his  sermon,  Mr  Angus,  as  a  son  of  the 
"old  Dunfermline  Presbytery,"  of  which  the  late  Mr  Law  was  long  the  only  sur- 
viving member,  offers  his  filial  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  worthy  men  who 
composed  that  body  at  the  time  of  his  connectioB  with  it.  The  paragraph,  though 
slightly  aside  fr«n  the  purpose  of  our  quotations,  is  too  interesting  to  be  with- 
hdd : — 

"  When,  by  an  easy  exercise  of  memory,  I  throw  myself  back  over  an  interval  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  to  the  time  when  I  had  first  any  close  and  lengthened  acquaint- 
ance with  this  immediate  locality,  what  a  desolation  to  me  has  that  interval  made  of 
wliat  it  then  was  I  *  Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and  the  prophets' — the  holy  minis- 
ters of  God,  who  then  adorned  and  blessed  it  by  their  presence  and  their  pious  labours — 
*  do  they  live  for  ever  ?*  Greig,  Husband,  Brown,  Macfarlane,  Haddin,  Fraser,  Law, 
Black,  Telford,  Hay,  Beattie,  Gibson,  Wilson,  Johnston, — they  rivetted  my  young  and 
re?erent  admiration  and  affection ;  they  condescended  to  admit  me  in  no  inconsiderable 
measure  to  their  friendship  ;  by  them  I  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jestts  Christ  in  the  session-house  of  the  fabric  for  public  worship,  the  place  of- which 
has  been  taken  by  tfie  one  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  We  are,  it  may  be,  too 
much  inclined,  especially  if  we  belong  to  the  more  aged  class  of  persons,  to  say,  *  The 
former  days  were  better  than  these.*  If  this  is  to  a  great  extent  an  illusion  of  the  ima- 
gination, it  is  often  at  least  a  pleasant  one  to  ourselves,  and  in  some  respects  it  -cannot, 
te  said  to  be  unamiable.  But  this  I  must  be  suffered  to  say,  that  a  band  of  nobler  men 
or  more  loving  brothers — men  among  whom  our  Christian  piety  appeared  in,  greater 
power  and  purity,  or  in  a  more  attractive  dress,  I  have  never  seen,  and  never  expect 
again  in  this  world  to  see.  The  circle  is  broken.  It  is  dissolved.  Alas  1  for  the 
greatest  and  best,  as  well  as  for  the  meanest  and  worst,  there  is  here  *  none  abiding.' 
5>ee  what  the  threescore  years  and  ten,  or  the  fourscore  years,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
them  still  fewer  years,  have  done  for  all !  The  old  Dunfermline  Presbytery  is  now  not 
only  in  its  boundaries,  but  men,  extinct.  The  last  of  the  number  has  just  taken  his  de- 
parture— winged  his  upward  flight.  *  My  father,  my  father !  the  chariot  of  Israel,  and 
the  horsemen  thereof !'  Blessed  be  God  that  we  have  in  the  same  circle  an  equally  broad, 
and  a  most  happy  and  encouraging  illustration  also  of  the  latter  part  of  our  subject. 
All  has  not  perished.  O  no  ;  by  far  the  better  part  survives.  We  doubt  not  whither 
11  has  gone,  or  where,  when  the  mystery  of  God  is  finished,  the  glorified  body  shall  with 
the  perfected  spirit  for  ever  be.  *  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  con- 
cerning them  that  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not  even  as  others  who  have  no  hope,  i'or 
if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus 
shall  God  bring  with  Him.    Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these  words.* 

"  The  excellent  friend  and  pastor  for  whose  removal  from  among  us  we  are  now  sor- 
rowing—but sorrowing,  I  trust,  as  we  only  need  and  are  thus  enjoined  to  do — as  he  was 
one  of  the  worthiest,  so  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  favoured  ministers  of  our  Church. 
I  refer  not  to  the  rarely  extended  term  of  his  life  and  ministry  alone, — that  of  the  one 
being,  as  you  know,  nearly  eighty-four,  and  that  of  the  other  nearly  sixty-one  years, — 
but  to  the  success  which  attended  him,  and  the  goodness  and  mercy  which  followed 
him  all  the  days  of  his  life.    His  own  soul  confessed  this  gratefully  with  his  dying 
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breath.    I  cannot  think  of  him  but  as  now  pnidng  for  it  Him  that  sittetiL  ipoi 
throne, — there,  where  he  stands  before  that  throne  on  the  sea  of  g^asF,  haTing aha 
God  in  his  hand.    Licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  which  he  afterwards  became  an 
ber  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  his  acceptability  as  a  preacher  obtained  for  him  n 
to  this  congregation,  historically  interesting,  and  in  other  respects  important  nd 
sirable;  and  his  subsequent  settlement  oyer  it  as  its  pastor,  after  the  short  probatioiij 
of  a  few  months.    He  was  licensed  in  June  1798,  and  oidained  in  January  1799. 
Tiyid  remembrance  of  the  time  of  my  first  personal  intimacy  with  him,  brings  up  bdi 
me  a  pastor  lovinff  his  people  much,  and  much  beloved  by  them, — ministerio];  at  ho 
in  an  orercrowded  chnroh,  to  audiences  that  listened  with  unfla^ng  interest  to  his  i 
and  eloquent  preaching,  and  welcomed  in  other  places  by  the  sister  congregatioDS 
whom  he  broke  occasionally  the  bread  of  life.    I  do  not  need  to  tell  yon  how  std 
he  was  planted  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  people — ^how  he  was  Talaed  by 
friends— -how  he  was  cherished  by  those  who  were  to  him  the  objects  of  a  yet  morel 
der  regard.    The  jubilee  of  his  ministry  was  celebrated  among  you  with  well-ren 
bered  lively  demonstrations,  on  your  part,  of  sentiments  to  be  the  object  of  which  i 
ever  be  the  ambition  of  the  right-hearted  pastor,  next  to  the  approbation  of  his  Li 
and  on  his  own  part,  with  a  well-nigh  overpowering  appreciation  of  those  sentiiBi 
He  enjoyed  the  services  and  intereourse  of  one  able  and  excellent  colleague  in  tbej 
torate  for  some  time,  after  he  had  been  your  minister  for  fifty-one  years ;  and  do 
the  season  of  his  more  disabling  infirmities,  those  of  another  no  less  entitled  to  bi 
characterised,  and  whom  may  God  long  spare,  and  strengthen,  and  bless,  to  be  iocn 
ingly  the  instrument  of  your  spiritual  upbuilding. 

"  Am  I  expected  to  say  what  further  was  James  Law  t  I  feel  as  if  it  were  presai 
tion  in  me  to  touch  upon  his  character,  and  that  the  rather  from  the  unexpected 
in  which  I  have  been  summoned  to  perform  this  duty  to  his  endeared  and  reaai 
memory — a  duty,  to  the  doing  of  which  nothing  has  disinclined  me  but  a  consdooi 
of  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  behoved  to  be  in  my  power  to  do  it 
hints,  however,  but  honest — ^not  *  flattering  words* — are  all  that  will  be  ii« 
Your  minds,  I  know,  will  immediately  re-echo  what  I  say,  when  I  advert  to  the  til 
and  faithful  friendliness  of  his  heart.  I  learned  it  first  myself  when  I  was  am 
of  his  church,  and  a  frequent  visitor  in  his  hospitable  dwelling.  How  be  conU 
to  his  juniors  in  years,  and  care  for  them  *■  even  as  a  father  careth  for  hischiUn 
How  often  have  you  seen  the  kindliness  of  his  nature  in  his  glistening  ejel- ' 
tones  of  his  voice,  how  often  have  you  heard  it ! 

"  And  yet  how  very  far  he  was  from  being  the  mere  sensitive  weakling 
was  clear,  and  firm,  and  masculine.  Whether  the  subject  was  sacred  or  secil»4 
YOU  know  well  how  much  all  that  concerned  his  country  and  his  kind  concerned )ui 
he  formed  his  opinions  readily  and  shrewdly ;  aye,  and  gave  them  fearless  snd « 
sistent  utterance.  He  knew  how  to  take  his  ground,  and  how  to  hold  it  agaii^ 
comers.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  which  has  struck  me  as  being  more  just  is  » 
reminiscences  of  him  which  I  have  seen,  by  a  valued  friend,  and  son  of  a  valaed&l 
of  his,  than  this,  that,  however  keenly  he  might  defend  his  opinions  on  any  poiBV 
was  not  passionately  agitated  in  doing  so.  His  convictions  were  like  the  deeper|iil 
of  the  ocean,  deep  and  calm.  I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  what  was  a  well-bl 
intellectual  fact  about  him,  and,  I  may  add,  the  proverbiid  wonder  of  his  bretbfl 
the  ministry ;  I  mean  the  readiness  with  which  he  was  able  to  arrange  his  thoughts 
the  greatest  precision,  and  the  extraordinary  propriety  and  fluency  with  which  betf^ 
with  equal  readiness,  express  them — a  power  in  which,  within  the  range  of  bJ' 
limited  observation,  he  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Were  I  to  strike,  still  hurriedly,  into  this  imperfect  sketch,  what  I  consider  to  )^ 
been,  perhaps,  the  most  noticeable  moral  feature  of  Mr  Law*s  character,  I  should  Afi 
was  his  thorough  truthfulness.  There  are  too  many  persons  who  appear,  andstsfirl 
appear,  better|than  they  really  are.  You  must  just  reverse  the  statement  whenfl 
speak  of  Mr  Law.  He  was  one  of  those  nobler  men  who,  you  may  be  sure,  aien^^ 
as  good  as  they  seem  to  be. 

"  You,  who  are  now  hearing  me,  are  well  aware  how  sincere  was  his  faith  in" 
great  truths  of  our  salvation,  and  how  faithful  his  preaching  of  them  was.  And  ij 
are  just  as  well  aware,  that  in  his  hands  they  were  not  like  a  hard,  cold  skeleton  J 
that  he  threw  around  them  the  flesh  and  blooa,  and  breathed  into  them  the  warmbitw 
of  pious  feeling ;  in  both  respects  being  a  true  disciple  of  the  school  of  the  Ersbft 
from  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  not  remotely  derived  his  ecclesiastical  descent. 

"  O  what  matter  of  thankfulness,  and  what  an  argument  of  personal  hope,  an<^  *• 
a  source  of  consolation  to  us  all,  to  you  his  congregation,  to  her  his  faithful  helpn* 
and  the  members  of  his  beloved  and  loving  family  who  survive  him,  and  into  thesac» 
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mysteries  of  whose  domestic  sorrow  I  dare  not  farther  intrude — it  is,  that  when  tho< 
time  came  for  the  Lord  to  release  His  aged  servant,  and  take  him  to  His  rest,  he  passed 
away  so  peacefally  and  happily  as  you  have  this  day  already  heard,  hymning  in  his 
heart  and  with  his  voice  the  twenty-third  Psalm— the  psalm  of  childhood,  and  the 
psalm  of  age  I " 


THE  WELSH  CALVINISTIO  METHODISTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TUB  UNITED  PBESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Glasgow,  John  Street  U.P.  Church, 
30th  June  1859. 
Mr  Editor, — I  was  very  glad  to  see,  in  the  May  Number  of  your  Magazine,  a 
recognition  by  Mr  Thomson  of  Birkenhead,  of  "  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales." 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  more  of  kin  to  that  body  than  to  any  other  in  England. 
It  originated  in  the  revival  from  which  our  own  arose.  Although  not  Presbyterian 
by  name,  it  has  many  points  in  common  with  our  form  of  government,  and  admits 
of  healthy  intercourse  with  a  Presbyterian  body.  The  Welsh  Methodists  are  Cal- 
vinists  by  profession,  and  the  following  extracts  will  show  that  they  are  true  to  their 
profession.  What  is  far  better,  they  are  Christians,  doing  good  Christian  work  in 
aud  by  their  hundreds  of  congregations  throughout  Wales.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
do  not  earnestly  desire  a  much  wider  extension  of  what  has  been  called  "  Incor- 
porated Union."  But,  for  the  same  reasons  which  have  repressed  this  desire,  I  most 
sincerely  long  and  weary  for  a  larger  and  deeper  extension  of  "  co-operative  union" 
amongst  Chnstian  denominations.  There  is  no  body  with  which  our  Church  would 
be  more  at  home,  I  think,  in  such  a  union,  than  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  Wales. 
Let  us,  at  least,  get  the  length  of  recognising  and  visiting  each  ol^er  at  their  Church 
courts  and  ours.  I  am  sure  we  would  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  them,  and 
would  come  back  to  our  labours  refreshed  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  they 
would  look  upon  such  intercourse  as  a  blessing  to  themselves.  To  pave  the  way 
towards  some  such  intercourse,  I  send  you  the  following  extracts  from  their  author- 
ised "•  History"  and  "  Confession  of  Faith."— Yours,  etc. 

A.  MACLEOD. 
HiSTOBT. 

In  the  revival  which  began  in  Britain  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  name  of  Methodists  was  given  to  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  re- 
jjval,  and  who  promoted  it,  and  also  to  their  followers.  This  revival  was  kindled  at 
Oxford  in  the  year  1729.  About  the  month  of  November  in  that  year,  a  Mr  Morgan, 
Mr  John  Wesley,  and  a  few  other  serious  young  men,  all  being  collegians,  agreed  to 
raeet  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  some  evenings  to  the  joint  perusal  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
Jament  and  other  books.  Shortly  afterwards,  they  resolved  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  the 
Castle  once  a  week,  where  they  were  greatly  encouraged  by  perceiving  their  services  to 
be  acceptable,  and  their  spiritual  exhortations  productive  of  good  to  these  poor  crea- 
tures. Emboldened  by  their  success,  they  ventured-to  give  greater  liberty  to  their  talents 
than  the  confines  of  a  prison  would  permit,  and,  consequently,  went  to  the  environs  of 
the  city  to  read  and  to  pray  with  the  poor  in  their  afflictions,  and  to  bestow  on  them  the 
little  pecaniary  aid  they  could  afford  for  the  mitigation  of  their  temporal  necessities. 

In  the  year  1735,  the  celebrated  Mr  Whitfield  joined  them,  being  then  eighteen  years 
old.  By  this  time  their  number  had  increased  to  about  fourteen.  Having  persevered 
in  the  laudable  practice  above  alluded  to  for  some  time,  on  account  of  their  methodical 
and  orderly  lives,  they  were  denominated  methodists.  A  young  man,  observing  them, 
remarked ; — "  A  new  sect  of  Methodists  has  arisen,'*  alluding  to  some  old  physicians 
who  were  thus  called,  because  they  had  reduced  the  science  of  medicine  to  method  and 
order. 

.  The  leaders  of  this  little  society  did  not  long  continue  the  same  in  sentiment  regard- 
J^g  the  principles  of  religion;  so  that,  in  1741,  the  Methodists  in  England  became  two 
distinct  sects— the  one  Calvinistic,  with  Mr  Whitfield,  the  other  Arminian,  with  Messrs 
J  ohn  and  Charles  Wesley. 
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As  similftr  causes  are  productive  of  similar  effects,  so  in  this  year  (1735)  tbenl 
reached  Wales,  and  with  it,  the  appellation  of  Methodists,  in  the  following  manna 
gentleman  of  Trevecca,  in  Brecknockshire,  Howel  Harris,  Esq.,  had  intended  to 
holy  orders,  and  for  that  purpose  entered  himself  a  student  in  oneofthecoDtj 
Oxford.  He  soon,  however,  became  disgusted  at  the  disorderly  and  immoral  e^ 
which  he  witnessed  there,  and  consequently  returned  to  his  friends  in  Wales.  He 
not  long  at  home  before  he  ventured  to  go  from  house  to  house  in  his  native  psri 
exhort  sinners,  and,  gradually,  he  extended  his  s]>here  of  usefulness  to  the  adja 
])arishe8  also.  His  fame  soon  spread  itself  over  the  whole  country,  and  great  niDldl 
attended  his  preaching ;  it  is  said,  that  such  was  the  authority  and  power  withwhi 
delivered  his  discourses,  that  many  could  not  refrain  from  crying  out  alond,  beis^i 
powered  by  the  awful  exposition  which  he  made  of  their  condition  as  sinners,  ft 
worship  was  now  set  up  in  several  houses  which  hitherto  had  never  heard  the  Toi 
prayer.  The  enemy  could  no  longer  remain  inactive,  and  now  he  showed  every  q 
tion  in  his  power  by  mockery,  derision,  and  threatenings.  Nothing  daunted,  boi 
Mr  Harris  continued  in  his  "  labour  of  love,"  without  suffering  very  great  inconve^ 
by  these  hindrances  until  the  close  of  the  year  1736.  At  this  period,  by  the  dd 
several  individuals,  he  established  a  school  at  Trevecca,  and  thence  removed  ill 
parish  church,  whither  many  of  the  youth  flocked  to  him  to  be  more  largely  iasW 
in  the  things  which  concerned  their  soul.  He  frequently  attended  the  meetiogsji 
they  held  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  each  other  to  sing  the  praises  of  God,  tU 
might  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  impressing  them  with  a  sense  of  their  eteniali 
It  appears  that  on  these  occasions  many  were  convinced  of  their  sinfulness.  Tla 
couraged  Mr  Harris  to  establish  regular  meetings  of  serious  persons  for  religini| 
versation  in  several  other  places ;  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  those  ^ 
societies  which  have  ever  since  (taking  into  consideration  the  great  iraportaiW 
strictness  attached  to  their  observance)  formed  a  principal  feature  by  which  the! 
Calvinistic  Methodists  may  be  distinguished  from  every  other  denomination  of  pnA 
Christians.  The  following  year,  1737,  a  gentleman  of  Radnorshire  sent  forMrl 
to  preach  at  his  house ;  this  was  the  means  of  bringing  many  of  the  higher  ordad 
county  to  hear  him,  and  of  causing  him  to  be  well  received  by  them.  Uptottef 
he  had  continued  to  superintend  the  school,  although  he  preached  on  veek-ni^ 
the  Sabbath,  and  on  holy  days.  He  was  no  longer  allowed  to  take  care  of  d 
at  the  parish  church.  This  prohibition  turned  out  for  good ;  for  now  he  vitii 
liberty  to  go  whithersoever  he  was  called  day  or  night  to  preach,  which  he  A 
,  did  three,  four,  and  even  five  times  a  day  I 

As  he  became  more  and  more  successful,  the  opposition  against  him  waxeii 
The  magistrates  threatened  to  punish  him  ;  the  clergy  preached  against  him; » 
common  rabble  were  generally  prepared  to  disturb  and  to  pelt  him.  At  this  a 
was  not  accustomed  to  preach  from  any  text,  but  merely  to  deliver  to  the  pco}« 
the  Lord  at  that  instant  gave  him  to  say,  generally  in  a  thundering  and  confl 
manner. 

The  cause  so  greatly  flourished  that  by  the  year  1739  he  had  established  abort 
hundred  societies  in  South  Wales,  about  three  or  four  years  after  he  commem 
public  labours 

The  first  minister  of  the  Establishment  who  ventured  without  her  walls  to  a 
Harris  in  promoting  the  revival  among  the  Methodists  was  the  Reverend  a°<^i' 
nouned  Daniel  Rowlands  of  Llangeitho,  Cardiganshire.  His  popularity  and  elo^ 
were  such  that  persons  have  been  known  to  come  the  distance  of  one  hundred  fl 
hear  him  preach  on  the  Sabbaths  of  his  administering  the  Lord's  Supper!  iJ 
would  appear  that  in  the  pulpit  he  deemed  more  like  an  angel  sent  down  fromtM 
mediate  presence  of  Jehovah,  with  a  commission  to  fallen  man,  than  like  a  mt^ 
chosen  from  among  the  children  of  Adam.  ,      * 

The  revival,  like  a  mighty  conflagration,  spread  wider  and  wider,  in  sp'<*  ^\J: 
torrents  of  opposition  with  which  it  had  to  contend;  they  served  only  to  inai«Kj 
brighter  and  stronger.  By  the  year  1742,  ten  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng»»J 
become  auxiliary  to  this  revival^  so  that  Mr  Harris,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Whitneli 
Oct.  15,  1742,  observes,  "  I  have  heard  most  glorious  news  from  Wales,  o([^^* 
which  attends  the  Brother  Rowlands,  and  many  others.  Sinners  are  *  P"^^^  !J 
heart*  by  scores,  and  thousands  assemble  to  hear  the  preached  word.  '^^*^^J!T 
clergymen  now  in  Wales,  who  are  owned  in  a  remarkable  manner  ^J^^^^fq^ 
Christ.  Another  individual,  in  a  letter  to  the  publisher  of  the  G^^f^^.^^fZi 
in  the  above  mentioned  year  and  month,  giving  an  account  of  religion  in  "^^y, 
period,  and  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands,  says,  **  He  has  for  some  time  P^-'^'frJ^ 
thousand  communicants  in  his  church.    Almost  all  the  lower  part  of  Cardigsnaifl^ 
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become  relipfious,  since  Mr  Harris  and  the  Methodists  labour  there.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Rev.  William  Williams  was  the  first  minister  who  entirely  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Established  Church  during  this  revival.  He  left  in  the  year  1 743,  having 
been  a  minister  therein  three  years.  He  was  never  in  full  orders,  as  the  Bishop  refused 
to  ordain  him  priest,  because  of  his  disorderly  conduct  in  preaching  in  unconsecrated 
places.  About  the  same  year,  the  first  Association  among  the  Calvinistic  Methodists 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr  Jeffrey  Davies,  of  Rhiwiau,  in  the  parish  of  Llanddeusant, 
in  the  county  of  Carmarthen.  There  were  present  at  this  meeting,  Mr  Howel  Harris, 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands,  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  and  two  or' three  lay  preachers. 
Though  it  was  small  with  regard  to  number,  yet  it  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  the  Lord. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  we  have  continued  to  hold  these  associations  quarterly. 
We  are  informed  that  monthly  meetings  were  in  being  among  the  Methodists  so  early 
as  1747.  In  this  year  a  chapel  was  erected  by  them  at  Builtb,  in  Brecknockshire,  which 
vas  the  first  ever  built  by  this  Connexion  in  Wales.  The  following  year,  two  others 
were  raised  in  Carmarthenshire.  While  the  great  cause  prospered  in  many  places  in 
South  Wales,  it  was  cruelly  persecuted  and  oppressed  in  North  Wales.'  Some  poor 
people,  who  gave  reception  to  the  Gospel  at  this  time,  were  fined  in  the  sum  of  L.80. 
Sorae  were  entirely  ruined,  being  robbed  by  this  means  of  all  their  little  pittance,  the 
hard-earned  fruit  of  honest  labours.  To  such  a  height  did  the  enemy's  rage  ferment, 
that  in  some  instances  it  deprived  these  poor  mountaineers  of  all  the  goods  which 
served  to  furnish  their  humble  cottages ;  yes,  the  pillow  even  has  been  taken  away  by 
these  sons  of  Belial,  from  beneath  the  head  of  the  helpless  and  unoffending  babe 
while  it  slept  in  its  cradle. 

Notwithstanding  the  torrents  of  opposition,  and  the  rude  storms  of  persecution,  deeply 
and  efiectually  the  Gospel  planted  its  banners  on  the  mountain-tops,  and  in  the  valleys 
of  North  Wales.  Multitudes  soon  flocked  around  them,  and  cheerfully  enrolled  them- 
selves among  the  soldiers  of  the  cross.  Thus  our  little  sister,  who  had  hitherto  "  no 
hreast,"  now  became  the  **  joyful  mother  of  children  5"  and  if  she  were  now  to  consider 
her  former  unfruitful  state,  she  well  might  exclaim  in  amazement,  with  the  prophet, 
"  Who  hath  begotten  me  these,  seeing  I  have  lost  my  children  and  am  desolate,  a  cap- 
tive, and  removing  to  and  fro." — ^Isaiah  xlrx.  21.  By  degrees,  quarterly  associations 
and  monthly  meetings  were  held  in  this  part  also  of  the  principality.  ...  Besides 
the  assaults  with  which  this  Connexion  has  at  several  times  had  to  contend,  from  open 
enemies,  oppressors,  it  has  also  been  assailed  from  time  to  time  by  the  shafts  of  error. 
Before  the  year  1760,  Antinomianism,  with  its  fair  but  serpentine  speeches,  endeavoured 
to  win  over  some  of  our  party  to  the  side  of  carnal  liberty.  Towards  the  year  1765, 
Sandemanianism,  with  its  brazen  front,  most  impudently  attempted  a  breach  of  our 
ranks.  About  the  year  1770,  Sabelianism,  with  its  unhallowed  views,  made  an  effort 
to  enter  itself  in  our  midst.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present .  century, 
Neonominianism,  newly  Clad  from  head  to  foot  in  comely  dress,  priding  itself  on  its 
consummate  order,  and  being  extremely  plausible  in  its  natural  reasonings,  founded  on 
false  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  obtruded  itself  among  our  people.  To  these  errors — 
these  wolves  in  sheep*s  clothing — a  few,  of  whom  we  had  hoped  better  things,  fell  a  prey  ; 
hut  through  the  kindness  of  our  God,  the  Connexion  may  in  general  employ  the  words 
of  the  apostle,—"  But  out  of  them  all  the  Lord  hath  delivered  me."— 2  Tim.  iii.  11. 

The  Methodists  had  no  settled  form  of  church  government  when  they  began  to  incor- 
porate as  a  distinct  sect.  All  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted  by  us  as  circumstances 
fequired,  taking  for  our  guide  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  when  the  natural  body  increases 
jn  bulk,  its  clothing  must  be  proportioned  to  the  additional  growth,— so  this  religious 
body  of  Christians,  when  its  churches  multiplied,  found  it  necessary,  from  time  to  time, 
to  make  new  and  less  circumscribed  laws  relative  either  to  the  discipline  of  the  whole 
Connexion,  to  the  duties  of  the  ofiicers,  or  to  the  conduct  of  the  particular  members.  Mr 
Charles  was  the  principal  instrument  iu  bringing  us  to  our  present  order.  In  this  he 
had,  however,"  the  assistance  of  his  ministerial  brethren. 

Twenty-five  years  and  more  hare  elapsed  since  the  above  brief  histor}*  was  drawn  up ; 
since  that  period  several  important  movements  have  takeii  place  in  the  Connexion,  which, 
while  they  leave  its  fundamental  constitution  entire  and  untouched,  are  calculated,  it  is 
oelieved,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  perpetuate  its  existence  and  extend  its  usefulness 
and  prosperity.  A  Home  Missionary  Society  had  been  formed  in  connection  with  the 
Qnarterly  Association  in  North  Wales,  even  prior  to  the  date  of  the  document  adverted 
to,  though  no  formal  mention  was  made  of  it.  It  was  established  in  the  year  1813,  a 
short  time  before  the  decease  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Charles,  of  Bala,  and  under  his 
auspices.  It  now  (1850)  number*  airout  4(r  stations,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  preached, 
Sunday  schools  established,  and  churches,  more  or  less  flourishing,  planted.    At  a  later 
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date,  another  society  was  formed  in  connection  with  the  Aisociation  in  SoutM 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  This  also  has  upwards  of  20  stations,  and  support 
or  seven  missionaries.  Both  societies  labonr  principally  in  those  districts  of  the 
cipality  in  which  the  EngUsh  langoage  predominates,  and  have  heen  greatly  blea 
dissipating  the  moral  darkness  in  which  those  districts  had  long  beenenTeloped,^ 
leading  many  sinners  to  the  knowledge  of  Grod  and  our  Saviour  Jesns  Clirist.  h 
year  1840,  a  Foreign  Missionaiy  Society  was  also  formed.  Heretofore  the  Cona 
had  identified  itself  in  foreign  missionary  labours  with  those  of  the  London  Misit 
Society.  The  opinion,  however,  became  more  and  more  prevalent  in  the  comoii 
that  it  was  expedient  to  have  a  denominational  mission  of  its  own.  This  wasagit 
at  first  in  Liverpool,  and  ultimately  adopted  by  the  associations  of  North  and  S 
Wales.  Its  labours,  hitherto,  have  been  confined  to  the  Cassees  of  India,  the  Britg 
France,  and  the  Jews  of  London.  Another  movement,  sufficiently  important  to 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Connexion,  was  the  establishing  of  Seminaries  of  Lei 
for  young  ministers.  The  Connexion  had  been  favoured  from  its  commencement 
a  considerable  number  of  ministers,  eminent  alike  for  their  piety  and  their  end 
These,  for  the  most  part,  had  been  educated  for  the  Episcopal  Establishment,  m 
received  Episcopal  ordination,  but  had  joined  the  Methodist  body  with  aviewtojj 
usefulness.  When  the  Connexion  had  formally  seceded  from  the  Estahlished  Ch 
by  ordaining  ministers  for  itself,  no  such  accession  of  learned  ministers  conldll 
pected ;  it  was  therefore  thought  highly  expedient,  if  not  absolutely  necess8i7,fii 
permanency  and  efficiency  of  the  Connexion,  that  some  means  shoold  he  provide 
afford  the  young  preachers  of  the  denomination  a  better  education.  This  object,] 
considerable  delay  and  difficulty,  was  at  length  attained.  Two  institntions  for 
specific  object  have  been  established :  one  in  Bala,  Merionethshire,  under  the  stf^ 
tendence  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Edwards,  M.A.,  and  another  in  Trevecca,  Breconshii^ 
der  the  Rev.  David  Charles,  B.  A.  The  college  at  Bala  was  opened  in  August  ISSUl 
at  Trevecca  in  October  1842. 

COMSTITUnOK  AND  ChURCH  GoTESSMENT. 

The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  are,  through  Wales  and  England,*  hut  ooeil 
This  body  contains  several  societies,  as — 1.  Private  Societies ;  2.  Monthly  "-'"^ 
Qaarterly  Societies  or  Associations. 

Quarterly  Societies. — 1.  The  Association  is  to  reckon  only  such  persons  as  its  i 
who  are  in  church  offices,  such  as  preachers  and  leaders  of  the  private  socir 
counties  of  Wales,  and  of  the  societies  in  those  parts  of  England  where  the 
is  established. 

2.  The  Association  is  to  be  convened  twice  every  quarter  of  a  year;  oiw* 
quarter  in  South  Wales,  and  once  every  quarter  in  North  Wales.  The  tinjeaMj 
is  to  be  fixed  upon  by  the  Association,  which  is  required  to  act  in  conformitjf" 
wishes  of  the  monthly  societies  of  the  several  counties  on  that  subject. 

3.  At  every  association  the  whole  Connexion  is  to  be  supposed  present  ^m 
representatives ;  and  the  decisions  of  this  meeting  is  deemed  sufficient  autbojj 
every  subject  relating  to  the  body  through  all  its  branches.  It  has  the  P^^^j! 
superintend  the  cause  of  Christ  among  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  throBgB' 
and  England,  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  all  the  private  and  monthly  societies, < 
direct  any  changes  or  alterations  which  it  may  think  requisite.  ^ 

4.  The  nature  and  order  of  the  Quarterly  Association  require  that  every  one  w 
be  present  thereat  should  view  himself  as  bearing  relation  to  the  whole  Connep 
the  same  degree,  in  every  place,  divesting  himself  of  all  his  local  prejudices,  W 
partiality  for  some  particular  place  should  so  affect  the  decisions  of  the  ConnexiM" 
cause  the  general  good,  by  that  means,  to  be  overlooked. 

Rules  of  Discipline. — In  receiving  members  of  the  private  societies,  the  folW 
among  the  rules  to  be  observed ; — 

1.  That  they  be  in  some  degree  convinced  of  sin  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  possessiDj! 
degree  of  poverty  of  spirit,  of  godly  sorrow  on  account  of  sin,  and  of  an  earnest* 
of  deliverance  from  its  bondage.— John  xvi.  8  ;  Acts  ii.  37,  38.  2.  That  they  Ki 
measure,  more  or  less  convinced  of  their  need  of  Christ,  His  righteousness, «» 
grace ;  feeling  their  necessity  of  Him  as  an  all-sufficient  Mediator,  and  an  all-pj 
ful  Saviour.— John  xvi.  8,  9  ;  Phil.  iii.  8,  9.  8.  That  they  feel  such  a  hunger  ai»" 
.  *  *  There  are  several  societies  in  England  belonginjj^  to  our  Connexion ;  for  instjiw 
London,  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Chester,  Shrewsbury ;  whose  ^o'*'''f'»  P  j,^ 
private,  is  performed  in  the  Welsh  language.  And  we  have  in  some  parts  of  J"^  jj^ 
the  borders  of  England,  where  the  English  language  is  most  prevalent,  the  worship  w 
in  that  tongue ;  but  the  same  constitution,  union,  and  church  order  pi-evaUin«'«'7'^ 
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hrist  and  His  rifi^htcoasness  as  to  make  thera  diligent  in  attending  the  means  of 
;  hearing  the  Word,  the  ase  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  assembling 
jmselves  together  apart  from  the  world ;  that  they  may  grow  in  the  knowledge  of 
t,  and  in  their  likeness  to  Him. — Matt.  v.  6;  Heb.  x.  25;  Rom.  x.  17.  4.  That 
hold  no  opinions  or  tenets  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
e  the  Confession  of  Faith).  5.  That  they  be  not  contentious,  proud  disputevs, 
ing  about  questions  and  strife  of  words  ;**  but  humble,  meek,  peaceable,  gentle, 
;o  be  entreated,  and  willing  to  be  taught  in  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly. — Acts 
26 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  6.  That  they  be  willing  and  determined,  in  the  strength  of  the 
to  forsake  every  evil  way ;  to  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
;  to  dissolve  association  with  sinful  companions ;  to  abstain  from  all  corrupt 
ces,  such  as  card-playing,  going  to  plays,  and  assemblies  for  dancing ;  from  in- 
jrate  feasting,  rioting,  and  drunkenness  ;  and  to  behave  themselves  as  becometh 
dans,  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness. — 2  Cor.  vi.  7  ;  Rom.  xii.  2  ;  1  Cor. 
;  Eph.  V.  1,  4,  7,  18 ;  Tit.  ii.  11,  12  ;  Isaiah  v.  22  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3. 

Doctrine. 

B  whole  Scriptures,  comprising  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  the  Word  of  God, 
le  it  was  that  indited  them  to  the  holy  men  who  delivered  them  to  us.  They  con- 
sufficient,  complete,  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  their  Author, 
ag  to  everything  which  is  necessary  that  we  should  know,  in  order  to  be  saved ; 
'urnishing  us  with  the  only  infallible  rule  for  the  regulation  of  our  faith  and 
ence. 

?  Stale  of  Man  by  Nature, — All  mankind  are  by  nature  in  a  guilty,  sinful,  and 
bed  condition.  In  their  relationship  to  the  first  Adam,  they  are  under  the  law  as 
)d  in  the  covenant  of  works ;  and  by  his  first  transgression,  they  being  in  him,  were 
ought  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  which  declares  all  to  be  cursed  that  abide  not 
things  written  therein.  They  are  all  by  nature  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and 
ies  in  their  minds  by  wicked  works,  and  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  their 
Bis  only  evil  continually,  without  any  inclination  to  know  the  Lord  and  to  obey 
;  and  justly  deserving  eternal  death. 

« Person  of  Christ.— In  the  fulness  of  time,  the  eternal  begotten  and  true  Son  of 
ooe  of  the  infinite  persons  in  the  Godhead,  coequal  with  the  Father,  the  express 
e  of  His  person,  the  true  God,  took  upon  Him  the  nature  of  man,  true  and  complete 
Jiityia  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  ;  holy,  and  without  partaking  of  her  corruption. 
Ijr  was  ordained  unto  Him  by  the  Father,  and  formed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the 
mce  of  the  Virgin,  without  the  least  degree  of  defilement,  and  this  body  He  took 
inion  with  His  own  person  ;  therefore,  a  Divine  person  and  a  human  nature  have 
inseparably  united  in  one  Mediator,  changing  neither  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
Q,  nor  the  humanity,  nor  yet  blending  the  one  with  the  other.  But  the  Divine 
a,  Christ  Jesus,  is  a  true  God  and  a  true  man,  yet  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
-Emmanuel.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Mediator  should  be  God-man,  for  it  was 
iite  that  the  surety  should  go  under  the  law  in  our  stead,  to  obey  perfectly,  to 
its  curse,  and  to  die  for  those  whom  He  represented,  which  He  could  not  have 
were  He  not  a  mAn  ;  it  was  necessary  that  virtue  and  infinite  value  should  be  in 
)edience,  in  His  sufferings,  and  in  His  death,  which  would  have  been  impossible 
9e  not  a  God.  But  being  a  God-man,  He  magnified  the  law,  He  satisfied  justice, 
anoured  all  the  attributes  and  government  of  God.  Through  His  perfect  obedience 
lis  sacrifice.  He  made  reconciliation.  In  the  mediation,  Christ  acts  according  to 
latnres,  each  nature  performing  its  own  a]>propriate  work ;  still,  on  account  of  the 
t  the  operations  of  the  one  or  the  other  are  attributed  to  the  Person.  The  union 
two  natures  is  eternally  permanent  in  the  person  of  Christ,  He  will  for  evei*  con- 
to  be  a  God-man. 

Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.— The  Holy  Spirit  is  a  true  God,  a  real  and 
!t  person  in  the  Godhead,  equal  in  power  and  glory  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son. 
e  names  are  given  to  Him  ;  Divine  attributes  appropriated  to  Him  ;  Divine  wor- 
i  offered  to  Him ;  and  Divine  operations  have  been,  and  are  performed  by  Him, 
none  other  than  God  could,  or  ever  can  perform.  Though  it  is  the  Godhead  of 
iree  Persons  that  worketh  all  things,  yet  particular  works  are  attributed  to  each 
m ;  as  creation  and  election  to  the  Father,  redemption  to  the  Son,  sanctification 
ialing  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  the  Holy  Ghost  is  also  attributed  the  formation  of 
i*s  spotless  human  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  and  bestowing  on  it  every 
id  grace  without  measure.  It  was  He  that  inspired  those  who  wrote  the  Sacred 
ures.  It  is  He  that  calls,  qualifies,  and  sends  His  servants  to  the  work  of  the 
;ry,  and  it  is  His  also  to  grant  them  success.    It  is  He  who  reproves  the  world  of 
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sin  ;  regenerates  men ;  leads  and  comforts  the  children  of  God ;  and  He  is  to  bed 
resurrection  at  the  last  day.  The  work  of  the  Holj  Spirit  on  those  who  are  to  be  4 
eternally,  is  a  gracious,  holy,  efiectnal,  and  a  perpetual  work,  in  accordance  witk 
everlasting  covenant,  the  effect  of  eternal  love,  and  the  fruit  of  an  efficaeionsredenipi 
Nectsaity  of  the  Spirit* s  Work  in  applying  Salvation. — ^The  applying  of  salvation  i 
necessary  for  the  saving  of  sinners  as  is  its  existence ;  for  without  such  an  appiicai 
it  could  answer  no  purpose  to  them.  It  must  be  applied  as  well  as  prepared  bju 
finite  person,  or  men  will  not  make  use  of -it,  or  even  receive  it  though  it  he  re^ 
them.  God  foreseeing  this  from  eternity,  when  He  purposed  in  His  eternal  loTet«i 
sinners,  not  only  ordained  His  Son  to  be  their  complete  salvation,  but  the  HoW  S| 
also  to  apply  it ;  so  that  none  of  the  objects  of  His  love  shoold  be  lost  for  vraot  of 
plying  it,  more  than  for  want  of  providing  and  completing  salvation  ibr  thent  ' 
Spirit  is  an  infinite  Person,  and  loves  the  objects  equally  with  the  Father  and  tbel 
and  is  fully  as  faithful  to  perform  the  work  which  He  undertook  in  the  eTexlai 
covenant. 

Of  Justification, — Justification  is  an  act  of  the  free  grace  of  God,  judging  tnd 
claiming  man  to  be  righteous,  through  imputing  to  him  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  11 
is  received  by  the  sinner  through  faith.  Grod  manifests  His  justice,  and  the  hoooi 
His  law,  as  well  as  His  grace  and  mercy,  by  justifying  sinners,  for  He  justifies  i 
"  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a | 
pitiation,  that  He  might  be  just,  and  the  jnstifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jes 
The  righteousness  of  Christ,  through  which  sinners  are  justified,  is  called  the  rigbta 
ness  which  is  of  God  by  faith.  It  would  be  as  improper  to  attribute  the  rigbteoosi 
of  Christ  to  faith,  as  to  attribute  the  light  of  the  sun  to  the  medium  through  whiclii 
transmitted  to  us.  Justification  includes  in  itself  a  forgiveness  to  the  transgresra 
all  his  iniquities,  so  that  he  shall  not  die  on  their  account ;  an  exaltation  of  the  pa 
to  the  favour  of  God ;  and  a  bestowing  on  him  a  lawful  right  to  enjoy  neTer-aii 
happiness.  It  is  called  the  "justification  of  life;"  for  the  transgressor,  thrDQjjl 
means,  is  made  an  heir  of  eternal  life. 

Of  Regeneration. — The  new  birth  consists  of  a  gracious  and  a  supernatural  chug 
the  might  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  all  who  shall  be  saved  to  life  everlasting,  byn 
them  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  which  is  a  principle  of  that  holy  life  wbick 
ually  worketh  in  the  whole  man,  and  which  therefore  causes  him  to  be  denomiil 
"  new  man."  The  holy  nature  which  is  received  at  the  new  birth  acts  in  all 
participators  of  it  in  direct  contrariety  to  every  corruption,  but  entirely  confon 
God  its  Creator.  This  change  stamps  the  entire  man  with  a  living  represei^ 
God's  holiness  as  the  likeness  of  a  child  to  his  father  is  confirmatory  of  the  i^ioA 
God  alone  is  the  Author  of  this  change,  which  He  generally  effects  by  the  prt^^i^^ 
the  word.  It  is  in  Scripture  spoken  of  under  several  names,  as — quickening,  ^ 
Christ  in  the  heart,  partaking  of  the  divine  nature,  and  circumcising  the  heart  1 
end  of  this  change  is,  to  bring  men  to  glorify  God  by  bringing  forth  the  firuitsofri| 
eonsness,  and  to  purify  the  soul  that  it  may  be  meet  to  hold  comnuinion  and  felloe 
with  God  for  ever. 

Of  Good  Works. — No  works  can  be  good  but  such  as  are  commanded  by  God» 
formable  to  His  will,  springing  from  a  good  and  righteous  principle,  performed  in' 
and  with  a  pure  end  in  view,  viz. — the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  for,asitisr 
sary  thatthe  tree  be  good  before  the  fruit  be  good,  so  a  sinner  must  be  reconeS 
God,  united  to  Christ,  and  partake  of  His  Spirit,  before  he  can  perform  any  goodi 
The  best  actions  of  the  best  men  are  but  imperfect,  therefore  they  deserve  notS 
the  hand  of  God,  nor  do  thev  gain  salvation  for  men  ;  yet  they  are  very  necessaiy, 
ordained  and  commanded  of  God — being  ornaments  to  our  profession — ^being  exi^ 
to  others — and  having  a  tendency  to  pull  down  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.  Theyl 
always  to  be  performed  to  the  utmost  of  our  might. 

Of  the  Church. — God  has  had  a  church  in  the  world  in  every  age,  and  under « 
dispensation.  It  contains  all  the  people  of  God  who  are  now  upon  earth  or  in  beiv 
it  may  be  viewed  as  a  militant  and  as  a  triumphant  Church.  The  Church  mifi 
comprises  all  the  professing  Christians  who  are  diffused  over  the  face  of  the  whole  M 
And  it  may  be  considered  as  a  visible,  and  as  a  mystical  Church.  The  geRtral  ni 
Church  which  is  in  the  world  includes  all  as  members  who  have  been  called  «< 
separated  for  holy  ends  to  profess  the  Christian  religion,  to  make  use  of  the  W^ 
God  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  It  consists  of  professing  Christians  acij 
children ;  unless  the  parents  by  their  negligence  disinherit  them  of  the  privileged 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  that  the  children  should  despise,  like  Esau,  the  privilege,  «j 
they  should  grow  up  to  be  persecutors  or  mockers,  to  be  cast  out  like  Ishmael.  ' 
particular  visible  Church  is  a  congregation  of  ih^  faithful  and  their  children,  ^'^  ■ 
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gathered  together  with  tlie  officers  of  the  Church  to  a  place  where  the  true  doctrine  is 
preached,  the  ordinances  administered,  and  the  discipline  which  Ch"rist  established  in 
His  Church  observed.  The  mi^stical  Church  is  the  one  which  was  loved  by  God,  re- 
deemed by  Christ,  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  He  will  present  to  Himself 
a  Church  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.  The  true  Church  can  be  but  one, 
"  she  is  one  ;**  and  Christ  is  her  only  Head,  her  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 

0/ Baptism. — Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  the  appointment  of  Christ,  as  a  King  in  His 
Church,  and  to  continue  therein  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  to  be  administered  only  by 
the  ministers  of  His  appointment  and  mission,  to  be  administered  properly  by  sprinkling 
or  pouring  water  on  the  baptized,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  ordinance  should  be  administered  only  once  on  the  same  person. 
Professing  Christians  and  their  children  have  a  scriptural  claim  to  this  ordinance.  It 
denotes  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  newness  of  life  unto  righteousness.  This  ordinance^  is 
not  indispensable  unto  salvation,  yet  it  is  a  sin  wilfully  to  neglect  it,  as  such  neglect 
would  be  a  disobedience  of  Christ  s  positive  command.  It  is  to  be  administered  publicly 
ia  the  congregation,  unless  there  exist  circumstances  to  render  that  inconvenient. 

Of  the  jSord's  Supper,^-The  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  same  manner  as  baptism,  is  an  em- 
blematical and  a  sacramental  ordinance,  *nd  only  these  two  are  thus  emblematical  and 
sacramental.  In  this  ordinance,  through  breaking,  giving,  and  receiving  the  bread,  giv- 
ing and  receiving  the  cup,  and  drinking  thereof,  our  Lord's  death  is  shown  in  the  Church 
till  He  shall  come  on  the  clouds.  This  is  done  by  His  command,  in  remembrance  of  His 
person.  His  love.  His  humiliation.  His  suffering,  His  death,  and  His  all-sufficient  pro- 
pitiation ;  and  that  we  might  thus  profess  that  we  truly  receive  Him,  believe  in  Him, 
love  Him,  feed  by  faith  upon  Him,  are  united  to  Him,  to  each  other  in  Him,  are  good 
soldiers  of  His,  and  that  we  live  to  Him  who  died  for  us.  This  ordinance  is  for  the 
nurture  and  growth  of  grace,  to  be  frequently  used  in  the  Church  by  those  members  who 
can  properly  discern  the  body  of  our  Lord,  examining  themselves,  and  doing  this  in  re- 
membrance of  Him.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  to  distribute  this  ordinance  after  the 
example  of  Christ ;  they  are  to  set  apart  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  by  prayer  and 
thanksgiving ;  to  break  the  bread,  to  take  the  cup,  and  to  partake  of  the  elements  them- 
selves, and  then  to  distribute  them  to  the  Church.  The  ignorant,  and  those  who  are 
openly  profane,  or  such  professors  of  the  Gospel  as  have  fallen  into  some  sin,  and 
remain  impenitent  and  unchanged  in  their  conduct,  are  unsuitable  to  be  partakers  of 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  if  they  partake,  they  will  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  they  will  eat  and  drink  damnation  unto  themselves. 


TRE  Tovnss.  OP  THE  BIBLE.  and  joy ;  predestined,  too,  to  move  along 

with  his  progress,  but  to  move  as  did  the 
Ik  its  relation  to  man,  the  Bible  stands  fiery  pillar  with  the  armies  of  Israel,  above 
thus : — It  is  the  authoritjr  for  the  main  and  before  him— his  guide  as  well  as  corn- 
principles  of  his  belief ;  it  is  the  manual  of  panion,  directing  his  motions,  while  attend- 
the  leading  rites  and  practices  of  his  wor-  ing  his  march.  Its  power  over  man  has, 
ship  ;  as  the  manifold  echo  of  the  voice  of  need  we  say  ?  been  obstinately  and  long 
his  conscience,  it  constitutes  the  grand  resisted— but  resisted  in  vain.  For  ages 
standard  of  his  morality ;  it  is  his  mllest  has  this  artless,  loosely-piled,  little  book 
and  most  aathentic  missive  from  his  Maker;  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  keenest 
it  is  his  sole  torch  into  the  darkness  of  the  investigation — a  fire  which  meanwhile  has 
unseen  world  ;  all  his  science,  his  art,  and  consumed  contemptuously  the  mythology 
his  philosophy  it  aims  at,  and,  at  last  (in  of  the  Iliad,  the  husbandry  of  the  Georgics, 
the  course  of  its  own  development,  for  it  is  the  historical  truth  of  Livy,  the  fables  of 
"  a  fire  unfolding  itself),  shall  succeed  in  the  Shaster,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran, 
drawing  into  harmony  with  its  principles  ;  the  artistic  merit  of  many  a  popular  poem, 
and  of  his  poetry,  it  is  the  loftiest  reach,  theauthority  of  many  a  work  of  philosophy 
Thus  it  is  designed  at  once  to  command  and  science.  And  yet  there  the  Bible  lies, 
and  to  charm,  to  subdue  and  to  sublimate,  unhurt,  untouched,  with  not  one  of  its 
the  mind  of  man ;  to  command  his  belief  pages  singed — with  not  even  the  smell  of 
into  ohedience — to  charm  his  heart  and  his  fire  having  passed  upon  it.  Many  an 
imagination — to  subdue  his  moral  nature  attempt  has  been  made  to  scare  away  this 
— and  to  sublimate  the  springs  of  his  hope  "Fiery  Pillar"  of  our  wanderings,  or  to 
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prove  it  a  mere  natural  product  of  the 
wilderness ;  but  still,  night  after  nipht, 
rises— like  one  of  the  sure  ever-shining 
gtars— in  the  vanguard  of  the  great  march 
of  man,  the,  old  column,  gliding  alow,  but 
guiding  certainly,  to  future  lands  of  pro- 
mise, both  in  the  life  that  is,  and  in  that 
which  Cometh  hereafter. — GUJUlan, 


SPIRITUALITY  OP  CHRIST  S  MORAL 
TEACHING. 

To  purify  and  elevate  the  standard  of  duty, 
to  clear  the  law  of  God  from  false  glosses — 
from  Pharisaic  additions  and  Sadducean 
corruptions,  that  reduced  it  to  a  mere 
bundle  of  ceremonial  ordinances — was  one 
main  purpose  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of 
God.  It  was  needful  to  elevate  and  arouse 
the  conscience,  before  the  mercy  of  God 
could  be  duly  prized,  or  the  Divine  atone- 
ment welcomed  by  a  guilty  race.  And 
hence  the  New  Testament  is  marked 
throughout  by  the  purest  and  highest  ex- 
hibitions of  moral  truth.  All  outward 
actions  are  traced  inward  and  upward  to 
the  fountains  of  the  heart,  and  all  obedience 
is  declared  to  be  worthless  where  the  heart 


itself  is  not  filled  with  the  love  of  Gol 
man.  The  two  great  commandment 
singled  out  from  all  the  others,  in 
Divine  simplicity,  and  are  unfolded 
an  immense  variety  of  holy  precepts.^ 
all  bespeak  a  Divine  origin,  by  theiri 
of  deep,  living  earnestness,  with  mon 
spirituflil  elevation  of  tone.— iJtrk 

MODERN  PHILOSOPHT  AND  CHBISIU] 
FAITH. 

Ik  all  this  we  see  the  influence  ol 
modem  transcendental  philosophy- 
losophy  subtle,  daring,  proud— inti 
of  the  world  of  realities  lying  withool 
which  assumes  to  weave,  by  its  oin 
luetics,  all  truth  from  the  mind 
Let  us  hail,  from  whatever  quarter ii 
come,  any  goodly  element  of  vitality 
would  quicken  the  good  things  whicl 
main,  and  are  ready  to  die.  Bat  lei 
jealous  of  every  system,  whaterer  U 
pretensions,  that  would  transmute  a  Q 
tianity  founded  in  facts  into  a  matte 
the  mind's  own  fashioning,  and  tbatfl 
dismantle  the  towers  and  bulwarks  oC 
historical  faith  as  if  they  were  only 
a  bygone  age. — Pearson  on  InfiMbf, 


jgotiiiH  nf  Mm  ^nMirntimi^ 


The  Pictorial  History  op  Scotland, 
from  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  Close 
of  the  Jacobite  Bebellion.  By  James 
Taylor,  D.D., Glasgow.  In  two  volumes. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Steel. 

London:  Virtue.   1859. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  lead  proof  that  some 
of  our  best  literature,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed,  has  proceeded  from  the  members 
of  the  clerical  profession.  Medical  men 
have,  in  general,  confined  their  literary 
gifts  to  subjects  connected  with  the  healing 
art.  Lawyers  have  done  likewise  ;  though 
eminent  exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  each 
of  these  professions :  Dr  Abercrombie,  for 
example,  among  physicians,  and  instances 
very  numerous  among  the  wearers  of  the 
long  robe.  In  all  ages,  learning  has  found 
protection  and  patronage  in  the  Church. 
From  the  beginning,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  recognised  thing  that  education  must 
not  be  separated  from  the  sacred  office  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  Hence  the  tomes 
of  erudition  that  weigh  down  the  shelves 
of  ancient  and  modem  libraries,  were,  to 
a  great  extent,  produced  by  the  clergy. 
It  has  even  been  mooted,  that  but  for  the 
Church  and  her  educational  seminaries, 
literature  would  have  died  out  of  the  land. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  manj 
the  necessity  of  an  £piscopal  y^ 
which  they  may  sit  who  arewM* 
cares  and  duties  of  the  IndividnalpatM 
and  where  they  may  have  abondiDt 
leisure  for  scholarly  pursuits.  Thereisr^ 
thing  in  this,  though  it  may  be  moR 
doubted  whether  our  Divine  Maaer 
intended,  in  any  sense,  that  His  CbiB^ 
rather  the  office-bearers  in  it,  shoal 
such,  have  anything  to  do  Credit 
systematically  with  the  teaching  « 
guages,  or  of  philosophy,  or  of  sciew 
that  Church's  constitution  there  m 
tainly   no   foundation    schoIarsbipSr 
any  provision  for  the  encouragemot 
graduation  of  fellows.   We  are  of  opiri 
besidefi,  that  a  great  deaJ  toomocitJ 
been  claimed  for  the  preservation  &nd| 
motion  of  learning  during  the  <iari| 
within  the  cells  of  monks  and  friift 
sounds  rather  odd  to  hear  of  Popen< 
enemy  of  knowledge,  as  haTingiJj 
time  been  its  patron.     It  is  a  factj 
for  a  time,  the  Man  of  Sin  did  admits 
his  cells  the  lights,  such  as  they  «< 
that  knowledge  which  subsequently?^ 
fatal  to  his  pretensions  and  jnggleir- ' 
allowing  such  a  retreat  to  wisdom  «■ 
kind  of/e2o  de  se.    Once  and  agaici?' 
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tstfae  bars  were  wrench/ed  off,  and  the 

were  barst  asander  that  had  im« 
aed  the  haman  mind.  Brighter  ages 
Fed.  We  demo  r,  notwithstanding,  to 
iea,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  it 
r  commission  to  enlighten  mankind 
wise  than  in  His  saying  truth.  The 
\  and  the  school  are  indeed  two  dif- 
j  things.  They  own  distinct  authori- 
and  affect  different  interests.  We 
erery  wish  to  see  learning  becoming 
and  more  the  handmaid,  and  less 
»s  the  mistress  of  religion ;  the  latter 
in  eyery  respect  the  superior. 
I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  idea  of 
naghly  educated  Christian  ministry, 
till  less  to  decry  its  efforts  to  serve 
itereati  of  Christianity  by  the  influ- 
»f  literature  upon  civilisation.  This 
« it  has  often  sendered  to  good  pur- 

The  meu  that  have  been  most 
ed  for  zeal  in  the  Christian  pastorate 
)ccasioQaHy  been  the  m>9t  successful 
Iters  of  learning  and  science.  To 
located  reader,  many  names  of  this 
Brill  occur — names  of  men  who  were 
ost  prominent  defenders  of  the  fiuth 
rcQiny,  Holland,  England,  and  Scot- 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  we 
» to  a  decided  liking  for  the  confine- 
of  Christian  ministers  to  their  own 
if  daties.  *<  Ne  sut  or  ultra  onepidam'* 
oodaad  a  safe  rule ;  and  we  are  dis- 

^J  insist,  that  if  at  any  time  they 
rc  out  upon  other  ground,  it  must 
at  the  expense  of  more.sacred  duties. 
there  are  men  that  can  only  do  one 
veil  at  a  time  :  there  are  other  meu 
an  do  two  {hings  equally  well  at  a 
and  taking  this  for  granted,  that 
the  one  £tng  is  done,  the  other 
is  not  left  undone,  we  do  not  object 
h  duality. 

Ke  remarks  have  been  suffgested  by 
9lor*8  admirable  historical  work,  re- 
completed.  He  occupies  one  of  the 
iniiaential  pastoral  portions  in  the 
f  Glasgow.  We  should  say,  exfacie^ 
he  requirements  of  the  pastorate  in 
ild  Street  congregation  would  supply 
rith  ample  work — ^that  his  handls 
would  be  fuU--K;onBequently,  that  if 
tempt  the  dual  of  which  we  have 
Q,  there  must  be  a  dereliction  to  some 
t  either  in  the  one  or  the  other.  Now, 
3  in  a  position  to  give  judgment  upou 
latter.  We  know  well  that  he  dis- 
cs his  duties  as  a  Christian  minister 
ntly.  He  had  no  easy  task  assigned 
I  when  he  undertook  to  be  successor 
Heugh.  That  tusk  he  has  creditably 
sd.  He  has  kept  up  one  of  the  best 
Dg  congregations  in  the  body.  He 
laintained  among  tbem  the  finest 

of  Christian  liberality  and  philaa* 
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thropv.  Thelai!ge  debt  on  their  beautiful 
ehucca  is  almost  if  not  entirely  gone ; 
their  eontiibutions  to  missionary  and 
efaaritable  objects  are  on  the  increase ; 
and  alike  in  public  and  in  private  does 
their  excellent  and  zealous  minister  faith- 
fully perform  the  serious  duties  of  hiji 
office.  At  the  same  time,  we  frankly  con- 
fess that  we  sincerely  congratulate  him  on 
relief  from  the  work  on  which  he  has  so 
lonff  been  engaged,  and  which  he  has  now 
90  honourably  concluded.  He  wiU  now 
more  than  ever  throw  his  energies  enthu- 
siastically into  those  public  questions 
which  ave  eonnected  with  his  calling,  as 
well  as  into  those  more  private  duties 
which  no  pastor  can  afford  to  trifle  with — 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  groat 
work  now  before  us,  in  the  shape  of  twO 
large  imperial  octavos,  be  has  not  shunned 
conscientiously  to  disoharge. 

We  have  no  intention  to  review  his 
**  Pictorial  History  of  Scotland ;"  but  jus- 
tice to  the  author  binds  us  to  call  attention 
to  it.  Robertson  conferred  honour  upon 
the  Church  of  Scotland  by  his  history  of 
our  country.  Dr  Taylor  has  laid  the 
United  Presbyterian  Churoh  under  an 
equal  obligation.  His  work. not  only  does 
his,  own  attainments  high  credit ;  butit  is 
creditable  to  his  own  denomination  that 
it  has  such  a  careful,  laborious,  aod  judi- 
cious writer  within  its  pale.  The  range 
of  this  history  is  sufficiently  wide,  from 
▲.  D.  79  to  1746.  AH  the  usual  topics 
receive  due  attention,  and  aie  most  wisely 
arranged.  The  ecclesiastical  portions  ans 
clearly  and  compendiously  put  together, 
and  extend  beyond  the  period  of  1746 — 
down  indeed  to  the  unions  and  disruptions 
of  this  century.  Character  is  sometimes 
most  graphically  sketohed.  The  anecdoti* 
cal  department  is  richly  furnished.  The 
politics  of  the  different  periods  and  parties 
come  out  in  most  unmistakeable  lights 
and  shades,  imd  the  bearing  of  national 
events  upon  succeeding  interests  and  gene- 
rations are  alike  logically  and  philosopfaii- 
cally  defined.  Take  it  all  in  all,  we  do 
not  know  any  history  that  can  be  put  in 
comparison  with  it  for  clearness  and  dir 
rectness  of  style,  for  minuteness  without 
trifling  in  its  details,  and  for  those  large 
and  houest  views  of  the  times"  which  it 
describes,  which  never  fail  to  reflect  fairly, 
if  not  faUy?  the  rea  gestm  of  nationst  and 
peoples,  and  tongues.  Few  men,  indeed^ 
in  any  church  could  have  acoomplished 
sueh  a  herculean  task  as  this,-~due  regard 
in  the  meantime  having  been  had. to  the 
other  duties  of  the  learned  author.  Long 
may  his  eloquent  tongue  and  ready  pien 
be  wielded  on  behalf  of  those  higher  and 
holier  objects  in  which  his  heart  is  so 
deeply  interested.    We  have.Qnljr:to:  add* 
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that  the  artistic  merits  of  these  beaatifal 
and  yaluable  yolames  are  of  a  superior 
order,  especially  the  embellishments  of 
portraits  and  scenery,  which  are  supplied 
most  copiously. 

The  Life-Boat  :  or,  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Life-Boat  Institution,  for  April 
1859. 

London :  C-  Knight. 
It  would  be  discreditable  to  Britain  if, 
among  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  her 
public  benevolence,  her  sailors  did  not 
occupy  a  prominent  place.  Her  Bethel 
Flag  Societies,  Sailors'  Friend  Societies, 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  Societies,  and 
other  associations  devoted  to  their  spiritual 
interests,  show  that  the  British  heart  warms 
at  the  word  sailor.  The  Royal  National 
Life-Boat  InstitQtion  is  a  proof  to  the  same 
purpose  in  another  direction.  It  has  a 
monthly  organ  of  its  own,  the  April  num- 
ber of  which,  embodying  an  account  of  the 
progress  and  position  of  the  society,  is  now 
Defore  us.  It  appears  that,  during  the  past 
year,  the  life-boats  of  the  institution  have 
been  instrumental  in  saving  110  persons, 
besides  rendering  assistance  to  29  vessels 
showing  signals  of  distress,  though  even- 
tually their  crews  were  enabled  to  remain  on 
board,  or  were  brought  ashore  by  their  own 
or  other  boats.  The  life-  boats,  8 1  in  n  umber, 
are  kept  in  readiness  for  use  at  as  many 
stations  round  the  coast  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, with  carriages  suitable  for  transport- 
ing them  promptly  from  place  to  place  by 
land.  The  society  pays  great  attention  to 
the  construction  of  its  life-boats,  stimulat- 
ing, by  premiums  and  otherwise,  inventions 
fitted  to  diminish  the  risks  encountered  by 
the  hardy  men  who  manage  them ;  and  so 
well  have  they  succeeded  in  this  aim,  that 
their  builders  have  been  ordered  to  con- 
struct life-boats  on  the  same  self-righting 
principle  by  the  Governments  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Portugal,  besides  some  of  our 
own  Colonial  Governments  —  the  com- 
mittee, in  every  such  case,  being  requested 
to  superintend  the  construction.  The  so- 
ciety grants  honorary  and  pecuniary  re- 
wards for  acts  of  benevolent  daring  in  sav- 
ing from  shipwreck ;  and,  when  this  branch 
of  its  operations  is  taken  into  view,  it  adds 
317  to  the  number  of  lives  rescued,  in  1858 
in  connection  with  the  Life-Boat  Institu- 
tion. The  amount  expended  in  rewards 
during  the  past  year  was  L.952  ;  the  whole 
annual  expenditure  was  L.1 0,389,  exceed- 
ing the  income  by  L.2586.  The  report, 
which  presents  the  operations  of  the  com- 
mittee in  ample  detail,  and  with  some 
wood-cut  illustrations,  is  a  deeply  inter- 
esting document,  and  will  not  fail  to  com- 
mend the  institution  to  the  favour  and 


support  of  every  humane  and  pstq 
reader. 


The  Pkim BTAL  W0BI.D  :  a  Treatise  a 
Relations  of  Geology  to  Theologr. 
Rev.  Paton  J.  G1.0A6,  Author  of 
Treatise  on  the  Assurance  of  Salraii 
and  ^'  A  Treatise  on  Justificatioo 
Jaith." 

Edin1>nrgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
Mr  Gloao  has  here  passed  from  thed 
to  science,  or  rather  into  the  debate 
land  that  lies  between  theology  and  scii 
We  confess  it  is  our  impression  iht 
would  have  done  better  if  he  had  cod 
his  labours  to  the  strictly  theologici 
partment,  to  which  he  has  madetli 
two  valuable  contributions.  Oar  iio| 
sion  arises,  however,  from  our  belief  j 
greater  qualifications  for  theologicil 
qniry,  and  not  from  any  thought  of 
iailure  in  the  new  department  '*' 
Primeval  World"  is  anything  bat  a  fail 
Without  pronouncing  it  superior  to 
publications  of  the  same  class,  we  de; 
hesitate  to  say,  that,  whoever  wishes  tol 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  questiooil 
have  been  mooted  between  geologistti 
divines  without  the  toil  of  consnltiigl 
ginal  authorities,  may  obtain  it  firm 
volume  as  readily  as  from  any 
has  come  within  our  observation, 
divided  into  seven  chapters,  of 
titles  are— A  Sketch  of  Modem 
Antiquity  of  the  Earth,  and 
of  Man;  Successive  Creation  o(l 
The  Mosaic  Days  ;  Existence  of  r 
fore  Sin ;  The  Deluge  ;  Divine 
lence  illustrated  by  Geology.  We 
to  be  understood  as  concurring  inhisii 
on  all  these  subjects,— on  some  of  wlud 
deed,  we  do  not  expect  soon  to  hire 
by  which  we  would  be  prepared  tc  1 
but  we  readily  acknowledge  the  en 
and  ability,  and  competentinfonnatMl 
which  all  his  views  are  stated.  TM 
chapter  is,  in  oar  opinion,  worth  tl 
of  the  whole  book,  as  presenting  in 

{>ass  that  need  not  yex  the  patieoc^^ 
ease  the  understanding  of  any  resdei; 
new  and  interesting  proof  of  the  gD« 
of  God  supplied  by  geology :  "  The  tarn 
full  of  His  riches."  I 


The  Song  of  Songs  Uhyeiled:  iM 
Translation  and  Exposition  of  tbeSd 
of  Solomon.  By  the  Rev.  BeshM 
Wbiss,  Missionary  at  Algiers. 

Edinlmrgh:  William  Oliphant  and  a     I 

Mr  Wbiss  is  already  fevourably  knff«^ 
the  religions  public  by  his  Commenaij 
upon  Ecclesiastes  and  Psalms.  Tbesem 
have  had  honourable  testimony  honei 
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their  merits  in  our  own  pages,  and  in  those 
of  other  Magazines  and  Reviews.  The 
commentary  at  present  nnder  notice  has 
reference  to  a  very  difficult  and  important 
portion  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  author, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  utterly  repudiates 
the  idea,  entertained  by  some,  that  the 
Book  of  Canticles  is  to  viewed  as  a  love- 
song,  or  that  it  has  any  reference  to  the 
marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  or  with  any  other  of  his  queens; 
and  he  adduces  most  weighty  and  conclu- 
sive arguments  in  support  of  this  judgment. 
He  stands  firnaly  to  the  principle,  which  is 
held  by  all  evangelical  expositors,  that  the 
tinion  and  love  subsisting  between  Christ 
and  His  Church  constitute  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  book ;  th^  relations  between 
bridegroom  and  bride  being  employed,  as 
in  other  portions  both  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  to  serve  as  the  groundwork 
of  the  imagery.  The  peculiarity  of  Mr 
Weiss'  work  lies  in  this,  that  he  finds  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon  an  exhibition  of  God's 
dealings  with  His  ancient  people  from  Horeb 
to  Calvary,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  redemption  by  Christ. 
This  method  of  exposition,  however,  is  not 
altogether'  unprecedented,  as  the  preface 
of  the  work  before  us  seems  to  intimate ; 
for  Ederns,  in  his  (Economia  Bibiicay  re- 
presents the  Song  of  Solomon  as  consisting 
often  dramas,  descriptive  of  the  history  of 
the  Church  down  to  the  time  of  our  Lord. 
And  Gregory  of  Valentia  divides  the  book 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  contains 
the  history  of  Israel  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
and  the  second  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  In 
carrying  out  the  principle  which  he  has 
adopted,  Mr  Weiss  enters  into  very  minute 
details.  He  finds  the  successive  portions 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  be  descriptive 
of  the  effect  of  Egyptian  bondage  upon 
the  children  of  Israel,  their  repentance 
after  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  the  building 
of  the  tabernacle,  the  manifestation  of  the 
liOrd's  glory  in  it,  the  march  of  the  people 
through  the  wilderness,  their  passing  the 
river  Arnon  to  fight  the  kings  of  Bashan, 
their  crossing  the  Jordan  to  fight  their  way 
to  the  land  of  promise,  their  vicissitudes 
during  the  long  and  dreary  night  of  the 
Judges,  their  finding  the  long-absent  Co- 
venant-Angel in  the  days  of  David,  the 


transference  of  the  ark  from  Kiijath-jearim' 
to  Zion,  the  dedication  of  the  magnificent 
temple  erected  by  Solomon,  the  bright  days 
of  the  Church's  highest  prosperity,  the  pre- 
diction of  her  fall,  captivity,  repentance,  re- 
storation. Then,  passing  through  the  period 
of  the  later  prophets,  the  promises  made 
to  whom  are  alluded  to,  as  also  their  partial 
fulfilment,  we  reach  the  personal  appear* 
ance  of  the  Bridegroom  in  a  body  of  flesh, 
the  coming  of  the  Covenant- Angel  into  His 
temple.  Then,  finally,  we  come  db  the  last 
ten  verses,  which  are  the  conclusion  of  the 
symbolic  history ;  and  in  them,  we  are  told, 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  His  meeting 
the  disciples  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee, 
His  intercourse  with  them,  the  great  com- 
mission given  them,  the  conversion  of  the 
many  thousand  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  first  formation  of  Christian  churches 
among  the  Gentile  nations  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  converted  "  little  sister," 
are  celebrated.  Now,  we  are  persuaded 
that  not  many  will  agree  with  the  author 
in  thinking  that  such  minute  historical  de- 
tails are  really  embraced  in  the  Book  of 
Canticles.  Nay,  we  are  convinced  that, 
with  equal  reason  and  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty, the  book  might  be  made  to  find  its 
explanation  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
or  from  the  Reformation  onwards.  And,  in 
fact,  Cornelius  a  Lapide  considers  the  Song 
of  Solomon  as  descriptive  of  the  infancy 
of  the  Church  at  Pentecost,  to  the  youth  of 
the  Church  on  to  Constantino,  the  manhood 
of  the  Church  under  Constantine,  the  de- 
cline of  the  Church  at  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Church  through 
the  labours  of  Chrysostome  and  Augustine. 
Still,  even  those  who  may  not  agree  with 
the  author  in  his  references  to  historical 
details,  may  read  the  work  with  profit,  on 
account  of  the  valuable  critical  remarks 
which  are  made  upon  the  language  of 
many  passages.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise  in  Mr  Weiss  a  man  of  warm  and 
true  affections,  of  deep  and  earnest  piety, 
of  sound  and  expansive  views,  and  of  great 
natural  ability.  Indeed,  the  work  before 
us  must  excite  the  astonishment  of  every 
one  who  reflects  that  English  is  a  foreign 
language  to  Mr  Weiss.  Yet  with  what 
purity  and  propriety,  and  force  and  beauty, 
he  writes  it  I  We  wish  the  book  all  success. 


SnttlligJttK,— f  nitji  f  risliiihiiDtt  Clmitlr. 


PRESBTTEEIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

-Aberdeen,— The  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen 
Diet  on  9th  August.     A  communication 


was  received  from  Mr  James  M*Kerrow, 
under  call  to  St  Nicholas  Lane  church, 
Aberdeen,  to  be  colleague  to  the  Eev. 
-Henry  Angus ;  Mr  M*Kerrow  intimating 
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therein  his  acceptance  of  said  calL  The 
clerk  was  instructed  to  inform  htm  of  the 
time  of  next  meeting  of  presbytery,  and  of 
the  presbytery's  expectation  that  he  will  then 
be  forward  with  his  trials  for  ordination.  It 
was  afjrreed  to  reply  to  a  commanication  from 
Mr  Macgill,  Home  Secretary,  anent  o|>en- 
air  and  itinerant  preaching;  that  a  good 
deal  is  being  done  at  present  in  Aberdeen, 
in  the  way  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  the 
ignorant  and  careless  classes;  that  the 
presby teif^  has  recpmmended  its  membera 
to  gire  their  assistance  to  this  work,  in 
so  far  as  practicable;  and  that,  as  to  eran- 
gelistic  labours  in  the  conntry,  the  presby- 
tery finds  it  impossible,  at  this  adyanced 
period  of  the  year,  to  do  anything  more 
systematic  than  what  is  already  being  done 
by  individual  members.  Next  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  on  Tuesday  after  the 
second  Sabbath  of  September. 

Benoich, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
1 6th  of  August— the  Rev.  D.  Donaldson, 
moderator.  The  Bev.  John  Poison,  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Melrose,  being  present, 
was  invited  to  correspond.  The  Bev.  Br 
Cairns  laid  on  tfae  table  a  call  from  Church 
Street  congregation,  Berwick,  in  favour  of 
Mr  James  G.  Scott,  signed  by  177  mem- 
bers and  58  adherents.  The  presbytery 
sustained  and  concurred  in  the  call,  and 
assigned  trials  for  ordination  to  Mr  Scott. 
A  letter  from  the  Bev.  H.  M.  Macgill,  Home 
Secretary,  on  the  subject  of  open-air  or 
Itinerant  preaching,  was  read.  The  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  express  approval  of  the 
object  contemplated,  and  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence on  the  state  of  religion  in  the  congre- 
gations, and  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods, at  an  early  meeting  of  presbytery. 
Answers  to  queries  of  the  Debt  Liquidat- 
ing Board,  from  Spittal  and  Ayton  West, 
were  read  and  attested.  A  communication 
from  the  Home  Secretary  was  resd,  offering 
L.50  in  aid  of  the  North  Sunderland  con- 
gregation, on  condition  that  the  presbytery 
raise  L.100  for  the  same  object.  As  the 
congregation,  by  very  great  exertions,  have 
themselves  raised  L.200,  the  presbytery 
were  of  opinion  that  the  grant  of  the  Board 
ought  to  have  been  L.lOO;  and,  as  the 
case  is  urgent,  they  resolved  to  appeal  to 
each  congregation  of  the  presbytery  for 
immediate  aid,  and  to  urge  the  Board  to 
enlarge  their  grant  to  L.lOO.  Next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  September. 

Dumfries. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  3d 
August — Bev.  Andrew  Martin,  Lochma- 
ben,  moderator..  The  clerk  intimated  that 
he  had  received  L.13  from  the  treasurer  of 
Sanquhar  South  congregation,  being  the 
last  instalment  on  behalf  of  their  former 
minister,  Mr  Boss ;  and  he  was  instructed  to 
^s^jf  it  over  to  Mx  Peddie,  Synod  Treasorer^ 


to  meet  past  expanses — the  congre^ 
to  receive  a  discharge  as  haviog  y 
the  agreement  with  the  presbjteij. 
letter  from  the  Home  Secretaiy  on  fi 
gelistic  Agency  was  read,  and  mostfsi 
ably  entertained  by  the  presbyteiy;  sei 
brethren  intimating  that  they  were  aln 
going  on  with  the  work  of  open-air  pni 
ing,  and  in  a  few  places  extra  aid  cod 
most  advantageously  employed.  Im 
sequence  of  the  necessary  absence  of  I 
thren,  no  definite  plan  was  sgreedto, 
the  fuller  consideration  of  the  sol 
was  deferred  till  next  meeting.  MrDi 
Kinnear,  under  call  to  Dalbeattie,  i 
present,  delivered  all  his  trials  for  on 
tion,  which  were  most  cordially  sustai 
and  his  ordination  appointed  to  take} 
on  Toesday,  30th  August — Messn  ! 
ranee,  Scott,  and  Clark  to  (delate.  I 
ordinary  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Di 
fries  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Octobe 

Dundee, — This  presbytery  met  oa  I 
26th  July— Bev.  David  Marshall,  mk 
tor.  The  report  of  the  mission  comoil 
of  presbytery  was  received  and  a<!iy( 
and  a  committee  for  the  coming  jw 
pointed  as  follows  : — Messrs  Mad 
Stirling,  Bnssell,  and  Baxter-Ber.!^ 
Baxter,  convener.  Thejreport  d  a  4 
mittee  appointed  at  a  previous 
consider  the  subject  of  home 
operation,  and  to  suggest  some 
in  connection  with  it,  was  read; 
committee  was  re^appointed  to 
the  suggestions  in  the  report, 
addition  of  Messrs  Borwick,  BaxiB|i 
Miller — Bev.  Dr  M^Gavin,  conveso. 
convener  of  the  students'  comDitttiJ 
ported,  and  Messrs  Charles  MacEN 
X>avid  Lyon,  Bobert  Gxay,  David  Ba 
and  James  Douglas,  students,  delivj 
discourses,  which  were  sustained.  J 
presbytery  agreed  to  certify  to  tli«i 
Messrs  Leith,  MacBwan,  Lyon,  Oi 
Beatt,  and  Douglas.  This  preslgf 
meets  on  Tuesday,  the  ISth  October 

Dunfermline. — This  presbyteiy  u)*! 
5th  July— the  Bev.  Mr  Bussell,  moM 
— ^when,  inter  alia^  the  students,  Jh 
Howieson,  Law,  Patrick,  and  Bobert^ 
who  had  been  under  the  care  of  a<d 
mittee  of  presbytery  during  the  recess,* 
who,  at  several  meetings,  had  beeafl 
amined  on  the  subjects  of  stndj  ia  A 
course  sanctioned  by  the  Synod,  vert^l 
amined  on  a  number  of  these  in  tbejil 
sence  of  the  presbytery  by  means  ofwii* 
questions  and  answers.  The  examinijj 
was  satisfactory,  and  sustained ;  and,hi|4 
previously  given  to  the  presbyteir all* 
prescribed  discourses,  it  was  8^"^ 
attest  them  for  attendance  on  the  ens^ 

session  of  the  Hall The  presbytcirsj 

in  Alloa  on  the  26th  July,  andordaa* 
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Mr  Wiiliam  Davidflon,  preoclier,  as  a  mis^ 
sionaty  to  Adelaide,  South  Aaiitralia.  Dr 
M'Michael  preached,  Mr  M^Dowall  pre- 
sided and  addressed  the  missionary,  and  Dr 
Somerrille,  Mission  Secretary,  addressed 
the  conp-egation. — ^The  presbytery  met 
again  in  Danfermline,  on  the  9th  August 
—the  Rer.  Mr  Russell,  moderator— when 
Mr  A.  M.  Janrie,  under  call  to  the  congre- 
gation of  Chalmers  Street,  passed  with 
approbation  his  trials  for  ordination,  and 
it  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the 
7th  September — ^The  Sev.  Mr  Aikman  to 
preach,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Russell  to  ordaiu 
and  address  the  minister  and  the  congre*- 
gation.  A  circular  from  the  Secretary  on 
Home  Missions  was  read,  on  the  subject  of 
open-air  and  itinerant  preaching,  and  re- 
gaesting  information  on  certain  specified 
matters.  A  committee  of  presbytery,  for- 
merly appointed  on  the  subject,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Kassell,  conrener,  but  who  were  not 
yet  ready  with  their  report,  were  author- 
ised, when  they  shall  have  got  it  prepared, 
to  transmit  it  to  him,  with  such  informa» 
tion  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  proper  and 
necessary  on  the  subject  as  connected  with 
the  presbytery. — On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  the  pre^ytery  met  for  the  ordii- 
nation  of  Mr  Williamson  Shoolbred,  pro»- 
bationer,  as  a  missionary  to  India  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  when,  after  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Russell,  the  Rev.  Mr  Young  proceeded 
in  the  act  of  ordination,  and  Dr  Somen- 
▼ille,  who  was  present  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  ^Foreign  Missions,  addressed 
solemn  and  saitable  coansels  to  the  mis** 
fiionary  and  the  congregation.  Next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  to  be  held  in  Danfermline 
on  the  7th  of  September. 

Edinburgh, — ^Thrs  presbytery  met  on  2d 
Aagust — Rev.  J.  Cooper,  moderator  pro 
tm.  Mr  Thomas  B.  Steele  passed  his 
trials  for  ordination  as  a  missionary  to 
India;  and  his  ordination  was  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Tranent  on  16th  August — 
Mr  Scott,  Balemo,  to  preach ;  Mr  Parlane, 
Tranent,  to  preside ;  and  Mr  Cooper,  Fala, 
to  address  the  missionary  and  congrega- 
tion. Mr  Duncan  Miller,  having  passed 
his  trials  for  ordination  as  the  minister  of 
the  missionary  station  at  Mossbank,  Shet- 
land, Mr  Scott,  Balemo,  Mr  Gemmell,  Ed- 
inburgh, and  Mr  Johnstone  West  Linton, 
were  appointed  to  conduct  the  ordination 
services  at  Mossbank. 

Glasgow. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  9th 
August— Rev.  Robert  Niven,  moderator/jro 
tern.  Continued  supply  was  appointed  for 
the  pulpit  at  Springburn  during  the  pro^ 
tracted  indisposition  of  Mr  Chisholm.  A 
communication  was  received  from  the 
Home  Secretary  in  reference  to  itinerant 
and  open-air  preaching.    The  presbyteiy 


expressed  approval  of  tbe  proposal,  and  the 
subject  was  remitted  to  the  Home  Mission 
Committee,  to  report  in  April  next,  with 
the  view  of  the  question  being  again 
brought  up  before  Synod. 

HamUton. — This  presbytery  met  in  the 
hall  connected  with  Muir  Street  church  on 
the  28th  June— -Rev.  John  Wilson,  mode- 
rator pro  tern,  Mr  William  B.  Wilson 
was  nominated  by  his  father,  the  mode<- 
rator,  for  admission  into  the  Divinity  Hall, 
and  the  usual  subjects  for  examination 
were  appointed  to  him. — ^At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  this  presbytery,  Mr  W.  B.  Wil- 
son having  sustained  his  examination  to 
the  cordial  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery^ 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  certify  him 
to  the  Divinity  Hall.  Messrs  MTarlaDe, 
Shearer,  Brown,  Wilson,  M*Lay,  Laugh* 
land,  Bonnar,  and  Inglis,  were  appointed 
to  supply  the  pulpit  of  Professor  Harper 
in  Leith  during  the  session  of  the  Hall. 
The  subject  of  open-air  preaching,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  communication  from  the 
Home  Secretary  of  the  Church,  was  fully 
discussed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  an  answer  to  the  same.  Next 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  same  place  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  September. 

Lancashire,— A  pro  re  natomeetingof  this 
presbytery  wap  held  in  the  Craven  Rooms, 
Birkenhead,  Aug.  4th-:-Rev.  J-ohn  Thomp- 
son, moderator — to  receive  a  petition  irom 
parties  at  Egremont,  requesting  the  pres^ 
bytery  to  take  steps  for  forming  them  iiito 
a  regular  congregation  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  petition  was  signed 
by  108  persons ;  and  the  presbytery  appoint- 
ed the  Rev.  Messrs  Towers  and  Scott  a 
committee  to  receive  certificates  and  con- 
verse with  applicants  for  membership :  Mr 
Scott  to  preach  at  Egremont  on  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  the  18th  August,  and  the 
committee  to  report  to  the  presbytery  at 
its  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  6th 
September. 

Melrose. — This  presbytery  met,  June 
28th.  The  letter  demitting  his  charge  of 
the  congregation  of  Melrose,  received  from 
Mr  Gibson  at  last  meeting  of  presby- 
tery, was  taken  up.  Mr  Dunn,  on  the  part 
of  the  congregation,  stated  that  a  meeting 
had  been  held  as  instructed  by  the  presby- 
tery, and  that  the  following  resolution  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  congregation:  "Hav- 
ing heard  Mr  Gibson's  communications  read, 
one  of  date  17th  May,  requesting  Mr  Dunn 
to  intimate  to  the  session  and  congregation 
his  intention  to  resign  in  consequence  of 
eontinued  bad  health,  and  the  other  of  the 
25th  May,  after  a  further  medical  consulta* 
tion,  still  adhering  to  his  determination ; 
the  congregation  agree  to  record  their 
sorrow  to  hear  of  Mr  Gibson's  serious  and 
eontinued  illness,  and  that  the  same  has 
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compelled  him  to  resign  his  charge ;  their 
best  wishes  for  his  recovery;  and  their 
prajer  that  the  Church  and  cause  of  Christ 
may  yet  have  the  service  of  his  talents, 
with  his  past  experience,  and  returning 
strength."  After  considering  the  whole 
'  matter,  the  presbyteiy  agreed  to  accept 
Mr  Gibson's  demission,  and  to  dissolve 
the  pastoral  relation  between  him  and 
the  congregation  of  Melrose;  at  the 
same  time,  the  presbytery  express  their 
deep  regret  that  failing  health  should  have 
compelled  Mr  Gibson  to  resign  his  charge, 
their  sympathy  with  him  in  his  affliction, 
their  high  esteem  for  his  character  and 
talents,  and  their  sincere  hope  that  by  the 
good  providence  of  God  he  may  be  ulti- 
mately restored  to  usefulness.  The  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Mdrose  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of 
September. 

Newcastle. — This  presbytery  met  on  22d 
June.  Mr  Joseph  Corbett,  student  of  the 
third  year,  having  passed  examinations  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  be  recommended  to  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  Divinity  Hall.  A  petition 
from  the  congregation  of  Bethany,  in  Sun- 
derland, was  transmitted  and  recommended 
to  the  Synod's  Debt  Liquidating  Board. — 
At  Walker,  on  the  same  day,  at  2  f.m.,  the 
presbytery  met  for  the  ordination  of  Mr 
Geo.  Black.  MrThos.  Campbell  preached, 
Mr  Morris  presided  at  the  ordination,  Mr 
Hill  gave  the  charge  to  Mr  Black,  and  Mr 
William  Stewart  addressed  the  congrega- 
tion.— Auff.  2.  The  presbytery  having  met, 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Potter  was  chosen  moderator 
for  six  months.  A  petition  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Jarrow  was  recommended  and 
transmitted  to  the  Synod's  Debt  Liquida- 
tion Board.  A  circular  from  the  Home 
Mission  Board  was  read,  recommending 
more  extended  efforts  for  evangelising  the 
masses  of  the  people,  now  living  in  the 
neglect  of  Gospel  ordinances.  Several 
members  stated  their  having  already  en- 
gaged in  open-air  preaching  in  furtherance 
of  this  great  object.  The  presbytery  ex- 
pressed their  deep  feeling  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  proposed  measure,  and  their 
cordial  concurrence  with  the  Mission  Board 
in  their  efforts  for  its  attainment.  With 
this  view,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  whole  case,  and  report.  A 
moderation  was  granted  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  East  Street,  South  Shields,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  colleague  to  Mr  Law- 
son  ;  the  moderation  to  take  place  on  Wed- 
nesday, 17th  instant — Mr  Douglas  to  pre- 
side on  that  occasion.  Next  meeting  of 
presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  September. 

Stirling — ^This  presbytery  met,  July  26th. 
A  letter  from  Mr  James  M'Owan,  preacher 


of  the  Gospel,  intimating  his  accepUm 
the  call  from  the  congregation  of  Banu 
bum,  was  read ;  and  Mr  M'Owan  U 
this  day  passed  all  his  trials  for  ordintli 
he  was  ^pointed  to  be  ordained  at  Banai 
bum  on  the  1 6th  of  August — Mr  Mid 
to  preach,  and  Dr  Frew  to  preside,  ! 
John  M^Kerrow,  student,  from  the « 
gregation    of  Bridge   of    Teith,  and 
Thomas  Kirk,  student,  from  the  Fii^tOl 
gregation  of  Stirling,  having  undeigi 
the    usual    examination,    the  presbft 
agreed  to  certify  Ibem  for  admi^sioi 
the  Theological  Hall.    Messrs  Jaxip 
and  Drysdale,  students  in  divinity  d 
third  year,  delivered  discourses,  aod  ( 
examined  on   Greek,   Hebrew,  and 
Arminian  controversy.  It  was  agreed 
they  be  certified  to  the  Hall,  and  theie 
ercises  during  the  recess  reported  (« 
Theological  Committee.     Further  sii| 
was  provided  for  Mr   More's  palpii 
Alloa.  The  presbytery,  *'  moved  byrefl 
painful  experience  of  the  destitute  et 
dition  of  their  ministers'  widows  and ' 
lies,  and  the  great  difiBcultj,  to  say  d( 
more,  of  meeting  such  cases  of  d( 
at  the  time  they  occur,   by  cent 
throughout  the  Church, — Besohed 
comm end  strongly  to  vacant  codj^ 
within  the  bounds  to  have  their 
sters'  lives  insured  immediately  on 
tion,  one-half  of  the  premium  to 
by  the    minister,  and  the  other  1 
the  congregation ;  also,  to  makei. 
at  first   meeting  of  presbytery  4>4 
ordination  has  taken  place,  into  d  '' 
and  extent  of  the  insurance  arTaD[ 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October. 


CALLS  MODERATED. 

South  Shields^  Hast  ^  Street.— Mr  i 
M'Neill,  called   17th  August,  to  be 
league  and  successor  to  Rev.  Henirl 
son  —  Rev.  James  Donglas,  fiartkft 
presiding. 

Muirion  Lattrencekirk, — ^Mr  A  C.  Fui 
ing,  called  in  August. 


OBDINA1ION8. 

Bannockbum. — Mr  James  M'OwWj 
dained  16th  August — ^Mr  McLaren,  Bki 
logic,  and  X>r  Frew,  St  Ninians,  officifliit 

Mr  Thomas  B.  Steele  was ordaincdij 
missionary  to  India,  by  the  Presbirteii* 
Edinburgh,  on  16th  August.  The  oniii^ 
tion  took  place  at  Tranent  on  16th  Aa^ 
—Mr  Scott,  Balemo,  Mr  Parlane,  Trtne* 
and  Mr  Cooper,  Fala,  officiating. 
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OBITtTABT. 

Died,  at  West  United  Presbyterian 
Manse,  Selkirk,  on  3d  August,  the  Rev. 
William  Bassell,  minister  of  the  West 
United  Presbyterian  congregation  there, 
in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and  9th  of  his 
ministry. 


SCHOLAB8HIP  COMMITTSB. 

The  Rev.  David  Crawford,  Synod  clerk, 
requests  us  to  intimate  that  in  the  printed 
"Proceedings  of  the  Synod,  May  1859," 
and  in  the  report  thereof  in  the  July  number 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Magcuine,  the 
Bey.  Robert  S.  Drummond,  Edinburgh, 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships,  instead  of  the  Bev.  James 
Black  of  St  Andrews. 


OPENING  OF  THB  DIYINITY  HALL. 

Tbe  thirteenth  session  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Divinity  Hall  was  opened  in  the 
Synod  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  2d 
August.  Besides  the  four  Professors— 
Dr  Harper,  Dr  M*Michael,  Dr  Lindsay, 
and  Dr  Eadie — there  was  a  very  large  at- 
tendance of  ministers,  students,  and  others. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Bev.  R  S.  Drummond,  Edinburgh ; 
after  which,  the  Bev.  Professor  Eadie  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  the  opening  lecture,  in 
which,  having  paid  a  gracefid  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Professor  John 
Bfowd,  and  expressed  his  deep  sense  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Institution  in  the 
death  of  that  eminent  Biblical  expositor, 
he  discussed  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium 
and  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
The  Millenarian  doctrine  he  held  to  be 
pernicious  and  unscriptural,  opposed  to 
the  design  and  manner  of  Christ's  media- 
tion, and  to  the  character  and  constitution 
of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament. 

After  the  lecture,  the  roll  of  students 
Was  made  up  as  follows : — 

Fifth  y«ar.— John  BaUlie,  William  Bir- 
rell,  Archibald  Brown,  James  Craig,  John 
Dawson,  J.  D.  Dickie,  George  Fairgrieve, 
William  G.  Finlayson,  Thomas  Forsyth, 
Wm.  G.  Eraser,  Charles  Frisken,  William 
Gibson,  John  Hogg,  Hugh  F.  How  it,  John 
Hatcheson,  Bobert  Johnston,  Wm.  Leith, 
William  Millar,  Andrew  Miller,  Alexan- 
der Murdoch,  Charles  M^Ewen,  John 
Paterson  (sen.),  John  Patterson,  David 
Benton,  John  Bobson,  Donald  Boss  (sen.), 
Donald  Boss,  George  Samuel,  Ernest  F. 
Scott,  Andrew  Shields,  Hugh  Stevenson, 
David  StoriaTi  Thomas  Swan,  Bobert  M. 


Taylor,  John  J.  Thorn,  John  Thomson, 
David  Williamson,  Bobert  Wishart. 

Fourth  ycor.— Bobert  Alexander,  James 
Anderson,  James  Callander,  Andrew  Wood 
Carmichael,  John  A.  Chalmers,  Charles 
Connor,  Joseph  Corbett,  Alexander  Crabb, 
James  M.  Davidson,  And.  L.  Dick,  John 
Dodds,  James  Douglas,  A.  H.  Drysdale, 
Andrew  Elder,  P.  P.  Fender,  William  GaI- 
letly,  John  Giffen,  Mungo  Giffen,  WiUiam 
Girdwood,  John  T.  Gowanlock,  George 
Grahame,  James  Grahame,  Bobert  Hall, 
J.  Mitchell  Harvey,  Samuel  Henderson, 
Thomas  Hogarth,  James  B.  Houston, 
Aiex.  Jack,  James  M.  Kinloch,  Bobert 
Laurie,  Alex.  Law,  Bichard  Leitch,  David 
Lyon,  Alex.  Mair,  William  Martin,  John 
L.  Murray,  Daniel  M^Kenzie,  James 
M^Kenzie,  James  Patrick,  George  Philip, 
William  Bobb,  Thomas  Shields,  William 
Sinclair,  Charles  G.  Squair,  David  Ten- 
nant,  Alexander  Wither. 

Third  Year.— Andrew  Alston,  Bobert 
Balgarnie,  David  Death,  James  Lumsden 
Bell,  Bobert  Black,  John  Blair,  Bobert  D. 
Brownlee,  Charles  Cooper,  James  David- 
son, Thomas  Dobbie,  James  Hay,  James 
Lamb,  John  S.  Louden,  James  Martin, 
A.  Scott  Matheson,  John  A.  Murray, 
Alexander  M*Donald,  John  Mlntyre,  An- 
drew Bitchie,  Thomas  Bobertson,  William 
Sharp,  William  Simmers,  George  Simp- 
son, John  Smith,  Wm.  Smith,  John 
Stewart,  David  Thomson,  Bobert  Thom- 
son, William  B.  Thomson,  Thomas  S. 
French,  Thomas  Weatherstone,  Adam 
Welsh,  James  B.  Why  te,  B.  J.  Wilson. 

Second  Year, — ^William  Aitken,  James 
Alison,  Bobert  S.  Bruce,  James  Buchan- 
an, Bobert  Campbell,  Alex.  W.  Donald- 
son, George  Douglas,  John  F.  Dudgeon, 
James  Mercer  Duniop,  John  Gilmour, 
George  Gordon,  Hugh  Hill,  James  Holmes, 
James  HuUy,  George  S.  Jack,  Benjamin 
Martin,  Gavin  Martin,  Peter  H.  Moodie, 
William  Munsie,.  John  M*Nicol,  James 
Niven,  Bobert  W.  Orr,  James  Pitten- 
dreigh,  Walter  Boberts,  John  Slater, 
Ephraim  Smith,  Bobert  Thomson,  James 
Torry,  David  Towers,  Thomas  Whitelaw, 
Bobert  Whyte. 

First  y«ar.— Alexander  Anderson,  John 
Ingram  Brown,  Walter  Buchan,  James  H. 
Cameron,  Bobert  Carsland,  George  Cop- 
land, William  Cuthbertson,  Thomas  Da- 
vidson, James  Deans,  A.  D.  Ducat,  George 
Duthie,  Gilbert  E.  Eaglesome,  Fergus 
Ferguson,  Bobert  Finlayson,  W.  G.  For- 
bes, Bobert  Gray,  Bobert  Gibson,  William 
James,  John  C.  Johnston,  Matthew  Ein- 
naird,  Thomas  Eirk,  James  Laurie,  Bo- 
bert Lyon,  Bobert  Miller,  John  McGregor 
Mills,  James  Moffat,  Angus  M^Donidd, 
Nathaniel  M'Donald,  Hugh  MTarlane, 
John  B.  E.  M*Intyre,  Jphn  M*Eeirow, 
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Ofaades  l^usmltb,  Janea  Kisbet,  John 
Pollock,  Adam  B.  Bogerson,  James  Boa* 
aid,  Wm.  B.  Wilson. 

Antonio  Cresi  (Gtneva\  Jeaa  Phil 
Dardier  (5f  Afrique),  E,  W.  King  (Fru 
Ckurch,  one  c2au»),  Albert  Berel  (^T^nadois) 


\     JTJBILEB  VEBTIKG — BEY.  ALXXAUVSM 
M'NAVQHTAN,  MILNOATIB. 

Ttas  Ber.  Alexander  M^Nangbtan,  senior 
iDinister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Milngavie,  completed  the  50th  year  of  his 
ministry  on  Wednesday,  26th  July  lasU 
The  occasion  excited  much  interest  in  the 
congregation  and  in  a  wide  circle  around, 
and  meetings  were  held  m  celebration  of 
it,  attend^  by  friends  connected  with 
Tarions  evangeUcal  denominations.  The 
following  ministers  were  present: — Bey. 
Dr  BoY^  Campbeltown,  Moderator  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  ;  Bev  Dr  Mac- 
farlane,  Glasgow ;  Bev.  George  M*Qneen, 
junior  pastor  at  Mllngavie ;  &r,  M.  Mac- 
sanghtan,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Bev.  W, 
M'Lay,  Strathaven ;  Bcvs.  J.  S.  Taylor,  J. 
Edmond,  A.  M'Leod,and  G.  M.  Middleton^ 
Glasgow;  J,  M'Coll,  Partick;  E.  Niven, 
Maryhill ;  W.  Wood,  Campsie ;  J.  Bobert- 
son,  Baliron;  B.  Mitchell,  Craigs;  A. 
Hamilton,  Kilmarnock ;  with  Bey.  J.  Gil- 
lison,  Free  Church,  Baldemock.  At  three 
o'clock  P.H.  public  worship  was  held  in 
the  church,  when  Dr  Boyd  preached  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  discourse  from  the 
words  (Acts  xxi.  10),  "  An  old  disciple." 
In  the  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  a  soiree 
was  held  in  the  church,  which  was  crowded 
in  every  part.  After  devotional  exercises^ 
the  chairman,  the  Bev.  Mr  McQueen,  hav* 
ing  read  apologies  from  various  ministersi 
who  expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the  cele- 
bration, but  had  been  unable  to  be  present, 
proceeded  to  address  the  meeting.  He 
adverted  gracefully  to  the  long-continued, 
iaithfui,  and  efficient  labours  of  his  vener- 
able colleague  ;  his  fearless  benevolence  in 
visiting  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  and  dying, 
in  the  face  of  contagious  fever  and  desolat- 
ing cholera ;  and  his  general  character  as 
a  Christian,  ^*  so  Und,  so  pure,  so  humble, 
and  so  uniformly  consistent,"  inspiring 
the  utmost  veneration  in  all  who  knew 
him.  Mr  McDonald,  in  name  of  the  con- 
gregation, presented  to  their  aged  minister 
an  address,  the  spirit  of  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  brief  sen- 
tences : — "  We  now  join  together  to  thank 
and  rejoice  with  you,  and  to  thank  God  for 
you  and  youT  lengthened  labours.  It  would 
be  strange  if  you  had  not  won  our  hearts — 
if  A  eharacter  before  which  envy  and  ca- 
lumny at6  dumb,  constant  tenderness  of 
affsction  displayed  to  the  hiomblest,  faith* 


ful  pastoral  labours  in  season  and  oil 
season,  visiting  in  cold  and  wearinesg,! 
by  the  bed  of  pestilence  and  death—bal 
met  with  appreciation  and  excited  i 
pathy  and  love.  Hwy  have  won  m. 
honour  your  name,  admire  your  chant 
love  your  person,  and  «re  bovnd  tochc 
your  interests." — Mr  Bobert  Reil, 
Glasgow,  presented  an  address,  "iniri 
of  the  friends  of  temperance"  in  tktd 
congratulating  Mr  M^anghtan  on  I 
valuable  services  rendered  to  the  tem| 
ance  cause,  and  specially  on  his  k 
been  the  instrument,  anderGod,  of  resd 
from  the  debasement  of  a  dmnkanl'i 
the  late  James  Stirling — aweli-knowt 
much  admired  lecturer  on  temperaoci 
form.— The  Bev.  Wsdter  M^Lay,  it 
whom  Mr  M^Kanghtan  had  baptized, 
mitted  to  church  fellowship,  recoDiisei 
to  the  Theological  Hall,  and  iotrodnee 
his  congregation  at  Strathaven  more  i 
twenty- four  years  ago,  next  addressed 
meeting,  and  in  name  of  the  congregii 
presented  their  venerable  minister  viA 
elegant  silver  salver  and  apursecontiil 
eighty-live  sovereigns. — Mr  M^Nai^ii 
nnder  deep  emotion,  and  amidst  looil 
planse,  rose  to  reply.  In  the  course tfdi 
address,  he  expressed  his  oTenrkU 
sense  of  the  kindness  poured  npoildi 
that  occasion,  adverted  totfaesoleon  nj 
sibilities  rising  out  of  a  fifty  years' idH 
and  noticed  some  of  the  more  meH 
points  in  the  history  of  the  congd 
at  Milngavie  during  that  period,  i 
seventy  years  ago  the  celebratedli 
Hutchison  of  Paisley  had  jprM 
Milngavie,  in  the  open  air,  to  asoBU 
persons  proposing  to  be  formed  im 
ehurch.  Ten  years  afterwards,  ticif  I 
minister  was  ordained  over  tbenni 
Bev.  Mr  M*Ilqub«ni,  who,  after  litboii 
seven  years  among  them,  was  tnuuliM 
Tollcross.  "  At  the  period  of  my  oii 
tion,"  continued  Mr  M' Kanghtas,  H 
for  years  after,  the  population  itovd 
all  classes,  were  generally  a  sobej 
bath-keeping,  and  church-going  ^ 
tion.  The  ootton-spinnen  origiDwf' 
ployed  were  chi^y  from  Dosne,  kitij 
been  thrown  out  of  employsent  br  d 
burning  of  the  cotton  mill  at  Ik»^ 
where  they  were  employed.  They*' 
been  in  youth  mostly  brea  to  oovBtiyJ 
ployment,  and  retained  much  of  tic  ij 
of  the  old  rural  population  of  Scotw 
A  portion  had  been  under  the  ministw 
the  Bridge  of  Teith,  of  the  father  of* 
Fletcher,  the  well-known  minister  of  w 
don.  Those  operatives  with  their  iiinj 
formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  M 
early  congregation.  Sabbath  schools.  ■ 
the  period  of  the  eommescemeBt  ot^ 
ministry,,  ^eie  stiil  nure  in  ScotlaixL  k 
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after  my  entering  on  my  labonn 
commenced    a   Babbath   cIbsb  for 
g  people  growing  np.    In  the  fourth 
after  my  ordination,  I  undertook  the 
igement  of  a  Sabbath  School  Esso- 
in then  formed,  composed  of  inhabi- 
of  the  village  of  different  denomina- 
Sabbath  schools-^not   denomina*- 
l— were  formed,  and  numerously  at- 
d.    In  the  teaching  of  these  schools 
B  a  willing  part,  in  association  with 
wo  village  teachers  and  some  of  the 
ben  of  the  Association.    Liberal  col- 
•ns  for  the  schools  being  obtained — 
than  the  expenditure  for  the  institu- 
oiherwise  reqnired-^the  idea,  then 
to  myself,  and  at  that  period  new  to- 
h  suggested  itself  to  me  of  a  Sabbath 
jl  library.  The  Sabbath  school  library 
instituted,  forty-five  years  ago,  formed 
asis  of  a  congregational  hbrary,  which 
ixists.    But  much  evil  sentiment  was 
ed  to  counteract  the  spirit  of  pure  re- 
I.   Advancing  intemperance  also  had 
fluence,  both  as  a  cause  and  effect.  Two 
Qces  of  social  disruption  after  this 
docenrring,  breaking  up  the  framework 
31«ge  society,— the  first  affecting  the 
a  of  the  works  (the  cotton- mill),  about 
^;  the  second  the  printwork,  about  ten 
'eren  years  kuter,-*]eflK  very  injurious 
tts  on  our  local  society,  and  on  the 
>olfiand  the  church.    After  the  pros- 
'Ds  state  consequent  on  setting  up  the 
•atli  schools,  which  suffered  much  by 
ifst  of  these  social  disruptions,  the  in- 
suffered  was  more  than  repaired  by 
lew  population,  and  the  prosperity  in- 
wed  bjr  the  establishment  of  the  print- 
"   Mr  M'Naughtan  referred,  in  con- 
ation, to  efforts  of  the  same  catholic 
"iption,  commenced  in  the  district  forty- 
» years  ago^    for  the  circulation  of 
Bible  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for 
lonary  purposes.     **  Associations  for 
lonary  purposes,**  he  said,  "  had  suc- 
ed  at  that  time,  and  missionary  coUec- 
were  raised ;  and  now  missionary  con- 
txon  is  steadily  maintained.    Such  as- 
tions  I  have  deli gb ted  to  cherish,  and 
ever  felt  a  deep  interest  in  their  ob- 
•   I  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  the  part 
Jnited  Presbyterian  Church  is  taking 
Jdian  missions.    Our  gold  and  silver 
Qded  in  evangelising  India,  advancing 
■effectually  its  progress  in  all  respects, 
be  repaid  even  commercially  with  a 
sandfold  interest;  a  noble  empire  will 
Tl^  a^d  blessed,  while  Christ  will  be 
fied,  and  immortal  souls  in  countless 
bers  saved."     Mr  M'Naughtan   ad- 
t]}^  conclusion,  to  the  early  part  he 
wken  in  the  temperance  cause,  to  the 
'"y  *nd  harmonious  terms  on  which 
^  lived  with  erangellcal  ministers  of 


other  denominations,  to  the  seasonable  and 
felicitous  movement  which  had  ended  in 
the  settlement  of  Mr  McQueen  as  his  junior 
colleague— on  whom  he  passed  a  high  en- 
comium, and  to  the  recent  successful  effort 
for  the  entire  liquidation  of  the  congre- 
gational debt. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Messrs 
Middleton,  Edmond,  and  J.  S.  Taylor,  and 
tlie  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gillison  of  the 
Free  Church,  Baldemock. 

On  the  subsequent  Sabbath,  special  ser- 
tices  in  connection  with  the  same  occasion, 
were  held  in  the  church  at  Milngavie,  con- 
ducted in  the  forenoon  by  the  Rev.  George 
McQueen,  in  the  afternoon  by  Professor 
Lindsay,  and  in  the  evening  by  Dr  William 
Anderson. 


JUBlLBtt  SfiBTlCE— BET.  OSOXtOB  8A17DT, 
GORSBBIBOE. 

Thb  Rev.  George  Sandy  of  Gorebridge, 
having  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
ministiy,  his  congregation  resolved  on 
celebrating  the  occasion  in  a  manner  ex- 
pressive of  their  sincere  attachment  to  him 
as  their  pastor.  It  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, to  their  credit,  that  no  sooner  was 
the  design  hinted  at,  than  it  was  eagerly 
and  unanimously  entertained,  and  carried 
into  effect  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
zeal  and  activity.  Subscriptions,  not  only 
froto  the  members  themselves,  but  from 
others  who  heartily  sympathised  with  them 
in  their  feelings,  were  obtained  in  such 
abundance,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  fey^ 
days,  a  handsome  sum  was  collected.  The 
jubilee  meeting  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  the  28th  July,  the  chair  being 
occupied  by  James  Brown,  Esq.  of  Curric 
The  church  was  filled  with  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  friends,  who  testified  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  proceedings.  There 
was  also  a  goodly  attendance  of  ministers, 
while  apologies  were  sent  by  a  number  of 
others,  expressing  their  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  be  present.  The  services  were  be- 
gun with  an  impressive  prayer  by  the  ReV. 
Sir  Johnston,  late  of  Jersey,  Kew  York ; 
and  after  addresses  suitable  to  the  occasion 
had  been  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Messrs 
Brodie  of  Lasswade,  Williamson  of  Queens^ 
ferry,  Sandy  of  Gourock,  and  Dr  Peddie 
of  Edint>urgh— the  last  of  whom  bore  testi- 
mony, in  particular,  to  the  able  pulpit 
ministrations,  as  well  as  to  the  scholarship 
and  high  character  of  Mr  Sandy, — the 
chairman  proceeded  to  the  special  busi- 
ness of  the  evening.  In  a  well-conceive4 
speech,  which  was  listened  to  with  deep  at- 
tention, and  which  excited  general  admhra- 
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tion,  he  gave  an  interesting  relation  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  Mr  Sandy's 
connection  with  the  congregation — spoke 
of  the  excellences  which  characterised  him 
as  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  and  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel — referred  to  his  unwearied 
and  self-denying  exertions  for  the  good  of 
his  people,  and  dwelt  upon  the  happiness 
and  spiritual  prosperity  which  the  church 
had  enjoyed  under  his  ministry.  In  the 
course  of  his  address,  he  mentioned  the  in- 
teresting fact  that,  among  the  ministers  at 
present  connected  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterian body,  no  fewer  than  six,  includ- 
ing two  who  are  now  labouring  in  the 
mission  field,  had  received  the  rudiments 
of  their  Christian  training  under  Mr  Sandy. 
He  then,  in  name  of  the  congregation, 
presented  the  venerable  pastor  with  a 
superb  testimonial,  consisting  of  an  elegant 
time-piece,  a  handsome  silver  jug,  a  salver 
and  ink- stand  of  the  same  material,  to- 
gether with  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles  in  a 
silver  case ;  the  three  hrst  of  these  articles 
bearing  the  inscription — "  Presented  to  the 
Bev.  George  Sandy,  minister  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Gorebridge,  on  the 
completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  mi- 
nistry, by  a  numerous  circle  of  friends,  and  a' 
grateful  and  affectionate  people,  July  28th, 
1859."  In  acknowledging  this  munificent 
proof  of  his  people's  love  and  esteem,  Mr 


Sandy,  in  a  speech,  daring  the  dellTi 
which  he  exhibited  considerable  enuti 
mentioned  a  number  of  circumstancei^ 
showed  how  visibly  the  hand  of  Dii 
Providence  had  been  concerned  in  his 
tlement  at  Gorebridge — ^bore  testimooj 
the  kindness  which  he  had  all  alos^ 
ceived  from  his  people,  especially  amid 
numerous  family  trials  with  which  it  I 
pleased  God  to  afflict  him,  and  condBi 
with  expressing  in  warm  and  affectioai 
terms  his  earnest  wishes  and  prayers  J 
their  best  welfare.  Addresses  of  an  apf 
priate  nature  were  subsequently  Mm 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs  Calvert  of  North! 
wick,  M'Ewan  of  Ford,  Cooper  ofl 
and  by  Mr  Alexander,  elder 
GonrocK.  The  services  thronghost 
of  a  most  impressive  as  well  as  deligbl 
character.  Though  they  were  protnd 
to  an  unusually  late  hour  in  the  erenii 
there  was  evidently  no  abatement  of 
interest  which  they  excited ;  and  Ij 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  orti 
ing  part  in  it,  the  occasion  will  be  long] 
membered  with  satisfaction,  as  affoniii^ 
instructive  exhibition  of  the  attaclifl 
and  gratitude  of  a  Christian  people  to  ( 
minister  who  has  so  long  and  so  fM 
and  with  such  honour  both  to  hinudfi 
to  them,  laboured  among  them  iii 
Gospel. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

The  attrition  of  Parliament  has  been  seriously  occupied  with  the  defences  of  I 
country.     Mr  Cobden  smiles  at  our  fears  of  invasion  ;  he  tells  ns  that  AiMfl? 
consider  it  ^^  a  craze  ;^^  but  the  people  at  large  are  in  earnest,  and  are  deten 
be  prepared  for  whatever  emergency  may  arise.  ^ 

The  appointment  of  a  Select  Conmiittee  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  had  the » 
of  staving  off  the  question  of  Church  Rates  for  another  year.  The  Bill  in' 
Conmions  has  been  withdrawn.  It  might  easUy  have  been  read  a  third  time,i 
sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  labour  would  have  been  in  vain  since  I 
matter  was  already  in  their  hands. 

The  debate  on  Italy,  occasioned  by  Lord  Elcho's  motion,  was  an  doqoeQ- 
effective  one.  Mr  Gladstone  spoke  with  even  more  than  his  accustomed  pow^ 
while  Lord  John  Russell  enacted  to  perfection  the  hberal  statesman.  Good « 
come  out  of  this  discussion.  Already  Louis  Napoleon  is  bidding  for  popalajj 
by  proclaiming  an  amnesty  to  pohtical  refugees.  Some,  no  doubt,  especial^ 
Cayenne,  wiU  accept  of  its  provisions;  while  others,  like  Louis  Blanc,  willp 
to  hve  where  "  to  be  an  exile  is  to  remain  a  man." 

While  the  Parisians  are  being  regaled  with  military  pageants,  the  ItaJiais  ■ 
busy  laying  the  foundations  of  their  hberty.  They  seem  determined  to  die  iwj 
than  return  to  the  old  regime ;  and,  if  they  continue  to  conduct  themselves  as* 
are  now  doing,  they  wiU,  in  all  likelihood,  succeed  in  their  efforts.  Garibsti* 
said  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men,  called  the  army  of  the  League* 
Central  Italy.  .  ^^ 

News  from  South  Australia  assure  us  that  the  Ballot  is  working  admirably  i&^ 
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colony.    This,  along  with  the  bribery  produced  at  th©  last  election  in  England,  will 
hasten  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot  into  our  own  country. 

There  was  nothing  new  or  striking  in  Mr  Cobden's  address  to  the  non-electors, 
amounting  to  between  4000  and  6000,  at  Rochdale,  on  Parliamentary  Reform.  "  It 
was  urged,"  he  said,  "  as  a  reason  why  the  working-classes  were  imfit  for  the  fran- 
chise, that  they  were  ignorant,  being  uneducated.  His  answer  was,  then,  educate 
them.  Education  was  the  foundation  of  every  political  question  in  America,  and 
it  must  be  so  in  this  country.  In  America,  tney  advocate  educatio4  as  the  means 
of  enabling  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  and  so  it  must  be  in  Britain  ;  and,  as 
a  means  to  that  end,  he  advocated  an  extension  of  our  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion." Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  Mr  Cobden  suggested  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
that  large  cities,  which  might  return  four  members — such  as  Manchester — ^might  be 
divided,  say  into  four  wards,  so  that  each  class,  rich  and  poor,  might  return  the 
members  most  congenial  to  their  minds.  Mr  Cobden  would  not  be  surprised  to 
hear,  within  the  next  five  years,  of  some  revolution  on  the  Continent  that  might 
even  produce  great  changes  in  this  country — changes  which,  pohtically,  would  be 
far  greater  than  any  that  ever  came  to  pass." 


THE  LONDON  STRIKES. 

The  metropolitan  operatives  are,  on  the  whole,  an  intelHgent  class  of  men,  and  not 
ignorant  of  the  sad  calamities  that  have  attended  the  strikes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  We  are,  therefore,  greatly  surprised  and  grieved  at  the  position  they  have 
taken  up,  and  which  they  themselves  so  clearly  defined  in  the  following  sentence — 
''  We  a^  a  reduction  of  the  working  day^from  ten  hours  to  nine,  and  the  present 
rate  of  wages  to  continuey  "  The  present  demand,"  says  The  Builder,  "  that  the 
day's  work  shall  be  confined  to  nine  hours  involves  a  principle  altogether  untenable. 
The  proposition  to  prevent  joiners  and  bricklayers  from  working  more  than  nine 
hours  a  day,  "  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  thousands  who  are  now  hungering  in 
unwilling  idleness  an  opportunity  of  feeding  themselves  and  families,"  woiild  not  be 
listened  to  for  a  moment  if  it  took  the  shape  of  forbidding  barristers  to  accept  more 
than  say  three  briefs  a  week,  in  order  that  the  briefless  might  have  their  share  ; 
popular  ph3^cians,  to  see  more  than  ten  patients  a  day,  in  order  that  the  rest  might 
go  elsewhere ;  or  leading  architects  from  superintending  more  than  three  buildings 
at  a  time,  so  that  the  scores  of  rising  Wrens  and  Wychams  might  get  back  some 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  education.  It  would  not  be  listened  to,  we  assert,  for  an 
instant ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  do  but  harm,  were  such  a  view  countenanced." 
"  Had  these  trades,"  says  the  Banner,  "  instead  of  this  most  injudicious  combina- 
tion, keeping  steadily  and  quietly  at  their  work,  united  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
emigration  of  2000  or  3000  of  their  number — ^more  especially  the  f  anuly  men — ^to 
the  United  States,  they  would  have  brought  substantial  rehef  to  themselves,  and 
have  conferred  a  vast  boon  on  the  emigrant  brethren  who  would  have  found  a  noble 
field  in  the  New  World  for  their  own  labour,  and,  in  fine,  an  outlet  for  their 
children." 


ST  PETER'S  CHAIR. 

All  who  have  visited  St  Peter's,  Rome,  have  had  their  attention  directed  to  the 
Tribune,  as  the  spot  where  the  cathedra,  or  chair  of  St  Peter,  is  placed, — supported 
by  four  magnificent  statues  of  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Chrysostome,  and  Athanasius. 
This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  rehcs  of  the  Church ;  having  been  occu- 
pied not  only  by  many  Popes,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Roman  CathoUcs,  by  the  Apostle 
himself.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  the  story  respecting  it  is  a  sheer  fabrication. 
Some  years  ago,  as  all  acquainted  with  the  Italy  of  Lady  Morgan  know,  the 
relic  happened  to  be  overhauled,  and  it  was  discovered  to  be  an  ancient  but  Moham- 
medan piece  of  upholstery ;  and  ever  since,  we  have  thought  it  must  have  proved  a 
most  uncomfortable  seat  to  the  individual  who,  on  great  state  occasions,  foimd 
himself  ensconced  on  it.    Yet,  uneasy  as  such  a  position  cannot  fail  to  be,  it  is  as 
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nothing,  to  that  which,  according  to  Mr  Gladstone,  his  Holiness  pree^ily  occnp 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  lately  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  deBciili 
the  political  state  of  Italy,  drew  a  very  eloquent  and  appalling  pictore  of  it— li 
not  content  with  this,  he  fell  foul  of  Pio  Nono — representing  hun,  while  miiuicti 
the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  going  ahout  as  a  mendicant  at  the  doors  of  ^nperoR.  i 
at  length  held  him  up  to  pity  and  ridicule,  as  sitting  sublime  (m  the  points  d 
mass  of  French  bayonets.  The  satire  was  merciless — ^t  it  was  deserved,  espedd 
after  the  massacre  of  Perugia.  Is  this  man  thus  supported,  whose  throne  vol 
disappear  in  one  hour  but  for  foreign  and  armed  int^^ence,  tiie  vicar  and  r|i 
sentative  of  Him  who  said, — "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  il  My  loDgi 
were  of  this  world,  then  would  My  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  deliyerei 
the  Jevrs :  but  now  My  kingdom  is  not  from  thence?^* 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  LIBERATION  OF  RELIGION  FROM  STATE 
PATRONAGE  AND  CONTROL. 

The  claims  of  this  Society  on  the  friends  of  the  voluntary  principle  can  Lardlj' 
overrated.  It  is  the  only  society  that  at  the  present  moment  is  actively  and 
cessf  uUy  engaged  in  the  work  of  ensuring,  in  the  State  arrangements  of  tins  counfl 
the  recognition  and  establishment  of  this  principle.  The  Report  of  the  Fil 
Triennial  Conference,  held  on  the  7th  and  8tn  June,  has  just  made  its  appeana 
and  ought  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Sa 
land  is  not  yet  fully  aUve  to  the  merits  of  the  association :  but  itB  eyes  are  gndu 
opening,  9wing,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  visits  paid  us  of  late  by  its  eicdi 
agent,  Mr  Oueton.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  services  d  i 
gentleman,  who  possesses  the  happy  ragilty  of  commending  both  himself  aod  ( 
cause  wherever  he  goes.  In  the  close  of  the  report  the  committee  refer  to  Ik 
sent  position  of  the  movement  in  the  most  hopeful  terms.  It  is  no  longer  * 
visionary  to  seek,  by  constitutional  means,  to  free  Christianity  from  State  ti 
nd  the  people  from  ecclesiastical  disabilities.  The  liberation  oi  religion  hm 
patronage  and  control  is  now  recognised  as  an  approaching  fact,  and  (bk 
many  devout  members  of  the  Church  of  England  can  contemplate  withouti 
The  energies  once  expended  in  upholding  that  Church  as  a  political  insii 
now  more  fittingly  find  outlets  in  agencies  which  are  instinct  with  ik 
of  self-reliance.  Nor  does  Parliament  fisplay  any  disposition  to  draw  a  line' 
which  it  will  not  advance  in  the  direction  to  which  we  look ;  but,  on  the  costs 
it  shows  itself  willing  to  go  as  far,  and  as  fast,  as  public  opinion  is  likely  todeoi 
In  these  circumstances  we  trust  that  the  friends  of  the  Society  throagMi 
country  will  help  its  office-bearers  in  working  out  its  ends,  and  ^mU.  not  foi|i 
aid  its  finances.  With  their  present  supplies,  the  committee  are  not  only  in  dil 
of  being  unable  to  sustain,  with  unfla^ing  vigour,  their  Parliamentary  openi 
but  are  prevented  so  freely  using  the  press  as  is  needful  for  the  wide  drculsdi 
facts,  and  for  plying  with  the  weapons  of  argument  and  persuasiYeness  those  il 
minds  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  the  truths  which  the  Society  eni 


PATENT  FOR  PRINTING  THE  BIBLE. 


We  have  already  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  subject,  and  ve  ^ 
probably  continue  to  do  so  tmtil  Government  shall  see  fit  either  to  abofish  I 
patent  unconditionally,  or  to  do  for  England  and  Wales  what  it  has  done  for  A 
land.  On  the  motion  of  Mr  Baines,  a  select  committee  has  been  appointed  tai 
quire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Queen^s  Printers^  Patent  for  England  I 
Wales,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  right  of  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  toi^ 
their  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  future  grant  of  that  patent.  The  ptf 
expires  on  the  2l8t  of  January  1860.  The  words  of  the  Irish  Chaneellor  Clare.  ^ 
he  gave  judgnient  against  the  continuance  of  the  patent  in  the  sister  isle,  weretU 
— ''  I  can  conceive  tiiat  the  king,  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  may  say  there  il 
be  but  one  man  who  shall  print  Bibles  and  Books  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  rati 
churches  and  other  particular  purposes,  and  that  none  other  shall  be  daeaoed  co^v 
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books  for  such  pxirposes ;  but  I  canuot  conceive  the  kin^  has  a  prerogative  to  grant 
the  monopoly  of  Bibles  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  revealed  religion.  If  he 
had  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  patentee  to  put  what  price  he  pleased  on  the 
book,  and  thus  prevent  the  instruction  of  men  in  the  Christian  religion.^^ 


THE  FREE  CHURCH  AND  THE  CARDROSS  CASE. 

This  case  is  deservedly  exciting  great  attention.  The  principles  involved  are  of 
the  highest  order,  bearing  as  they  do  on  the  powers  and  immunities  of  non-estab- 
lished churches.  The  case  is  a  slightly  complicated  one.  The  Free  Church  minister 
of  Caxdrofis  was  suspended  sine  die  by  the  Assembly,  and  on  grounds  some  of 
which  had  not  previously — ^that  is,  in  the  subordinate  courts — ^been  sustained ;  and 
then,  on  his  appealing  from  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly  to  the  civil  court,  he 
was  forthwith  deposed.  The  civil  tribunals  are  proceeding  with  the  case  as  em- 
hracing  both  the  suspension  and  the  deposition ;  and  the  grave  question  that  pre- 
sents itself,  in  the  firat  instance,  regards  their  competency  to  do  so.  This  is  the  point 
particularly  insisted  upon  by  Dr  Buchanan,  in  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee at  last  Assembly,  and  one  to  tiie  discussion  of  which  we  shall  return  (d.v.) 
in  an  early  number  of  our  Magazine.  In  the  meantime,  we  give  an  outUne  of  the 
convener's  admirable  remarks  on  the  subject.  After  dwelling  on  the  Disruption, 
and  the  sacrifices  then  made  for  the  sake  of  the  Church's  spiritual  Uberties,  Dr  B. 
goes  on  to  say — "  Let  the  acticms  of  Mr  M'Millan  be  decided  in  his  favour,  and  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  a  worse  thing  by  far  than  the  Disruption  will  have  befallen 
us,  For  then  it  will  have  been  formally  declared  that  the  free  exercise  of  discipline, 
even  in  an  unestabliahed  church,  is  no  longer  to  be  allowed.  I  say  this  deliberately 
and  advisedly.  Such  a  decision  would  be  a  fatal  blow  at  'the  spiritual  liberty  of 
every  church  in  Scotland — ^nay,  a  blow  struck  at  the  purity  of  religion ;  for  the 
parity  of  religion  and  the  spiritual  integrity  of  church  discipHne  must  stand  or  faU 
together. 

"To  justify  this  strong  assertion,  to  justify  it  to  the  full,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look 
at  the  case,  the  report  upon  which  has  jnst  been  laid  before  the  Commission.  What  is 
it  which,  la  that  case,  the  Court  of  Session  is  asked  to  do  ?  Mr  McMillan,  late  minister 
at  Cardross,  was  found  guilty  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Free  Church  of  certain  grave 
immoralities,  and  was  in  consequence  suspended  sine  die  from  the  ministry,  and  sepa- 
rated from  his  pastoral  charge.  His  case  therefore  was  obviously,  and  on  the  very  face  of 
it,  a  simple  case  of  church  discipline — a  case  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  does 
and  must  belong  exclusively  to  the  cognisance  of  the  church  courts.  Now,  this  is  the 
first  and  the  fundamental  case  which  Mr  McMillan  has  brought  into  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. And  what  is  it  that  he  asks  the  Court  of  Session  to  do  in  regard  to  it  ?  It  is  this 
-^and  nothing  less  than  this — to  have  the  spiritual  sentence  of  the  Church,  suspending 
him  from  the  ministry,  and  separating  him  from  his  pastoral  charge,  *  reduced,  retreated, 
rescinded,  cassed,  annulled,  decerned,  and  declared  to  have  been  from  the  beginning, 
to  he  now,  and  in  all  time  coming,  null  and  void,  and  of  no  avail,  force,  strength,  or 
effect,  and  to  bear  no  faith  in  judgment  outwith  the  same ;  and  the  said  Be  v.  John 
M'Millan,  pursuer,  to  be  reponed  and  restored  against  the  same  in  integrum*  In 
other  words,  he  asks  the  civil  court,  IGrst,  to  set  aside  as  null  and  nugatory  a  solemn 
spiritual  sentence  pronounced  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  Church,  to  whose  authority 
Mr  M'Millan,  in  spiritual  matters,  was  subject ;  and  next,  he  asks  the  civil  court,  either 
by  its  own  naked  act  to  restore  him  to  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Cardross  congregation,  or  to  compel,  by  civil  pains  and 
penalties,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  to  do  all  this  for  him.  This,  and 
nothing  less  than  this,  is  what  he  asks  the  Court  of  Session  to  do.  Of  course,  I  don't^ 
believe,  and  won't  believe  till  I  see  it,  that  the  Court  of  Session  will  ever  commit  itself 
to  either  of  the  tremendous  alternatives  between  which  Mr  M'Millan  invites  it  to  choose. 
The  one  is  in  its  own  nature  a  simple  impossibility.  The  Court  of  Session  can  no  more 
restore  Mr  M*Millan  to  the  office  and  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry,  or  give  him 
the  spiritual  charge  of  a  congregation,  than  it  could  make  him  King  of  the  British  Isles.. 
As  regards  the  other  alternative — the  alternative  of  compelling  the  Church  to  take 
orders  in  matters  spiritual  from  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  Lord  Jesiis  Christ,, 
speaking  in  His  Word, — it  is  enough  to  say,  that  a  Church  which  stood  the  fiery  trial' 
of  the  Disruption,  will  know  bow  to  meet  snch  an  attempt  if— which  God  forbid !— it 
should  ever  come  to.  he  made." 
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Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  Dr  B.  gave  utterance  to  the  following  rema 
that  are  well  worthy  being  pondered : — 

*'  If,  in  a  case  of  eh  arch  discipline,  the  allegation  of  irregnlarities  in  the  procedi 
the  church  courts,  or  that  injustice  has  been  done,  or  that  indirectly  some  ciyil  intii 
may  come  to  be  affected  by  the  decision — if,  on  any  such  ground,  a  right  to  rcTiew 
reverse  the  spiritual  sentences  of  church  courts  were  to  be  claimed  by  the  courts  of 
there  is  no  case  of  discipline  whatever  from  which  the  interference  of  the  civil  ci 
could  be  excluded.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  that  event,  to  debar  even  a  drankai 
a  debauchee  from  the  Lord's  table,  Without  the  risk  of  being  dragged  into  the  Coi 
Session ;  and,  in  short,  the  exercise  of  church  discipline  as  a  spiritual  functia 
function  performed  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ— i 
on  such  a  footing,  come  to  an  end.  And  it  is  just  because  the  sustaining  a 
McMillan's  action  in  the  Cardross  case  would  inevitably  lead  to  that  ruinous  n 
that  it  becomes  at  once  the  interest  and  the  imperative  duty,  not  only  of  the 
Church,  but  of  every  non-established  church  in  the  country,  to  watch  closely  the  a 
which  that  action  takes.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  Free  Church  be  not  safe  froi 
inroads  of  the  courts  of  law,  as  little,  nay,  still  less  is  any  other  sister  church  i 
country  safe.  The  United  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Churcl^ 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Congregational  Church,  all  stand  on  tlie 
footing  that  we  do,  as  churches  tolerated  bylaw  in  this  kingdom.  They  claim 
not  mere  voluntary  associations,  like  banks  or  friendly  societies,  but  Christian  chni 
deriving  their  existence  and  their  authority  from  no  human  source,  bnt  from  the 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  sheer  drivelling,  or  worse,  to  attempt  to  place  the  one  of 
classes  of  institutions  on  the  same  footing  with  the  other.  Banks  and  friendtj  sod 
fall  naturally  and  necessarily  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law.  Evenr 
tion  they  perform,  and  every  object  for  which  they  exist,  is  in  its  own  natore  the'p 
subject  of  civil  control.  Who  will  venture  to  say  that  the  same  thing  can  be  ai 
of  a  Christian  church  ?  Its  objects  and  functions  are  wholly  spiritual ;  they  lie  eat 
outside  of  and  beyond  the  province  of  the  civil  tribunals.  This  is  the  claim  i 
every  non-established  church  in  this  country  makes,  and  the  law  wisely  and  i 
eously  tolerates  that  claim.  Nay,  the  law  must  either  tolerate  that  claim,  or  it: 
persecute  the  church  that  makes  it.  The  case  admits  of  no  other  altematire, 
the  Court  of  Session  will  assuredly  find,  in  following  out  this  Cardross  case,  ti 
or  other  of  these  alternatives  it  must  accept,  with  all  the  consequences  thM 
mately  follow  from  it.  So  far,  then,  the  Free  Church,  and  all  the  other  non-e«f 
churches  of  the  country,  occupy  precisely  the  same  ground.  They  stand,  asi 
the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  authority,  on  the  broad  basis  of  a  right  which  is  ii 
in  them  as  Christian  churches,  and  their  claim  to  which  the  law  tolerates. 
addition  to  this  right  to  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  matters  spiritual,  which  beh 
the  very  nature  of  a  Christian  church,  the  Free  Church  has  expressly  embodie< 
claim  to  that  jurisdiction  in  documents  which  Mr  McMillan  has  personally  suhsa 
and  by  which  every  one  of  her  ofiSce-bearers  is  expressly  and  specifically  bouDd. 
Court  of  Session  is  in  possession  of  evidence  of  this  fact — evidence  admitted  on 
sides  of  the  bar ;  and  if,  therefore,  the  Court  of  Session,  without  regarding  eithe 
general  principle  already  stated  or  this  specific  contract,  shall  find  itself  at  libei 
break  in  upon  our  jurisdiction,  and  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  our  spirituil 
cipline,  then,  beyond  all  question  and  a  fortiori,  t^ere  is  no  other  church  in  the  cff^ 
whose  right  to  the  independent  exercise  of  church  discipline  will  not  thereby  be 
tually  and  completely  taken  away.  To  protect  their  discipline,  other  non-estaU 
churches  have  nothing  but  the  great  general  principles  involved  in  the  law  of  to 
tion.  The  Free  Church  has,  in  addition  to  that  security,  her  Disruption  articles, 
constitute,  as  within  herself  and  as  among  her  own  members  and  office-bearers, 
cial  and  distinct  agreement,  in  the  formula  which  Mr  McMillan  subscribed  on 
admitted  to  the  charge  of  the  Cardross  congregation.  That  agreement  is  embod» 
these  solemn  and  explicit  terms : — *  I  also  approve  of  the  general  principles  respe 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  her  subjection  to  Christ  as  her  only  Head,  whid 
contained  in  the  Claim  of  Right,  and  in  the  Protest  referred  to  in  the  qnestioos  air 
nut  to  me ;  and  I  promise,  that  through  the  grace  of  God  I  shall  firmly  and  consu 
adhere  to  the  same,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  shall,  in  my  station,  assert 
maintain,  and  defend  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  goyemment  of 
Church'^by  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  general  assemblies,  tog« 
with  the  liberty  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  thereof;  and  that  I  shall  in  my  practice  ^ 
form  myself  to  the  said  worship,  and  submit  to  the  said  discipline,  and  government, 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  not  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or 
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version  of  the  same.'  This  formula,  together  with  the  Claim  of  Risht,  and  the  Protest 
to  which  it  refers,  are  before  the  court  in  the  Cardross  case.  These  documents,  together 
with  the  p"eat  general  doctrine  on  which  they  are  based — the  doctrine,  viz.,  that  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  discipline  is  inherent  in  the  Christian  Church  ;  and 
that  the  Free  Church,  and  other  non-established  churches  in  tlus  country  notoriously 
making  this  claim,  are  tolerated  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  these  are  substantially  the 
grounds  on  which  we  deny  the  competency  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  entertain  such 
an  action  as  Mr  M*Millan  has  raised.  Our  pleas  are  entirely  of  a  preliminary  nature, 
objecting  to  the  court's  competency  to  meddle  with  our  spiritual  sentences  at  all.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  refused,  under  the  advice  of  our  able  counsel,  to  *  satisfy  produc- 
tion ;'  that  is,  to  submit  our  sentence  to  the  consideration  of  the  court  at  all.  On  the 
merits  of  the  case  we  cannot  possibly  consent  to  plead ;  we  cannot  answer  to  a  civil 
tribunal  for  the  modes  in  which  we  administer  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  On  such  matters  we  can  take  no  orders,  and  we  can  accept  no  directions  but 
from  Christ  Himself  speaking  to  us  in  His  Word." 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  EXTENSION  IN  LONDON. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  of  late  years  been  slowly  vet  steadily  advanc- 
ing southward.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lancashire,  within 
whose  bounds  several  new  congregations  have  been  formed  and  new  stations  erected. 
Bristol  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  secured  position,  and  will  by  and  by  prove  of 
vast  service  in  helping  forward  the  good  cause.  The  friends  of  our  Church  will 
be  ghid  to  learn  that  the  attention  of  the  Synod  has  been  drawn  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  country,  and  that  active  measures  are  being  adopted  for  the  spread  of  our 
principles  in  London.  There  is  room  enough  for  us  there — and  other  bodies  are 
welcoming  us  thither  as  auxiliaries.  Dr  Campbell  does  so  in  the  strongest  and 
heartiest  terms  in  the  British  Banner^  and,  we  trust,  that  ere  long,  we  shall  make  our 
influence  felt  for  good  in  that  mighty  city.  The  committee  appointed  at  last  Synod 
to  visit  London  and  confer  with  the  London  Presbytery  on  the  subject  of  increased 
provision  for  United  Presbyterian  residents  in  that  important  centre  of  British 
civilisation  and  religion,  have  commenced  working,  and  will  meet,  we  trust,  with 
eminent  encouragement  and  success.  No  man  among  us  is  better  fitted  for  the  task 
that  has  been  assigned  him  than  the  convener,  Dr  MTarlane,  nor  could  he  have  a 
better  coadjutor  than  the  Home  Secretary.  We  expect  much  from  them — all  that 
man  can  do — and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  countenance  and  co-operation  of  friends 
on  the  spot.  Their  number  is  not  small,  nor  are  their  means  contemptible.  Far 
from  it.  They  are  many,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  risen  to  comfort  and  affluence. 
We  could  name  many  such,  and  believe  that  it  only  requires  such  efforts  as  are  now 
being  made  to  rally  them  around  the  standard  that  is  now  being  raised  in  behoof  of 
evangelical  religion  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  their  fathers. 


UNION  OF  PRESBYTERLA.N  BODIES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  UNION  of  Presbyterian  Churches,  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  was  consummated  at 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  on  Thursday,  7th  April  last.  The  new  body,  to  be  called  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria,  embraces  four  Synods,  previously  separate  : — ^viz., 
the  Synod  of  Victoria,  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  includ- 
ing 19  ministers ;  the  Synod  of  the  Free  Church  in  Australia,  26  ministers ;  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Victoria,  comprehending  together  9  ministers ; — ^in  all,  54  ministers.  The  standards 
of  the  new  Synod  are  the  ancient  and  time-honoured  Presbyterian  formularies — ^the 
Westminster  Confession,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  Directory  for  Public 
Worship,  the  Form  of  Church  Grovemment,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline.  Aa 
to  the  power  and  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  as  taught  in  these  standards,  it  is  de- 
clared that  subscription  to  the  standards  and  formularies  is  not  to  be  held  as 
"  countenancing  persecuting  or  intolerant  principles,"  or  as  "  professing  any  views 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  personal  conscience,  or  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment." At  a  conference  of  the  different  Synods  held  the  evening  preceding  the 
Union,  the  Rev.  John  Ballantyne,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Australia, 
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*^  wished  to  know  if  it  was  distinctly  understood  tbat  the  new  Synod  should  not< 
ceive,  either  in  its  corporate  capacity,  or  through  its  official  head,  the  Modersii 
any  State  grant  for  i^gious  purposes,  as  he  and  his  brethren  wished  to  hj 
clear  and  well-defined  position  in  thifi  matter '"  when  it  was  unanimously  concededl 
the  Confer^ttceinrejjly,  "  that  in  order  to  protect  the  United  Presbyterian  bretln 
from  any  compromise  of  principle  on  this  pomt,  a  small  committee  should  managed 
grant  on  behalf  of  those  congregations  still  wishing  to  continue  the  reception  of  i 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution  of  the  Conference,  the  new  Synod,  on  8th  A^ 
appointed  a  committee  *'  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  the  portion  of  the  gn 
made  by  Government "  to  the  State-aid-rec^ving  Synods.  In  the  United  Presb* 
rian  Synod  of  Victoria  there  was  a  minority,  including  three  ministers,  Mr  Eana 
Mr  Hamilton,  and  Mr  Henderson  (recently  of  Duntocher),  opposed  to  uniom  i 
who  protested  against  it.  The  grounds  of  objection,  as  stated  by  Mr  Ramsay,  m 
that  the  Synod  could  not,  honourably  or  consistently,  enter  into  a  miion  wS 
State-aid-receiving  body,  and  that  parties  were  admitted  into  the  Union  on  l^ 
acts  of  suspension  and  excision  had  been  passed  by  the  Synod.  A  declaratm  i 
sequently  emitted  by  this  minority,  embodies  these  objections  ;  and  besides  setti 
forth  various  strong  grounds  of  a  technical  kind  against  the  Union,  claims  tktl 
minority  are  constitutionally  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Victoria,  a3  com 
tuted  in  1850,  with  all  the  rights  and  property  belonging  to  that  body. 

Unless  further  intelligence  remove  or  modify  our  jwesent  impressions,  ve  d 
continue  to  regret  the  hurried  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  this  Union  ks  be 
effected.  We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  in  this  Ms^^zine  to  lament  t 
sad  divisions  which  had  crept  in  among  our  United  P^esbyteirian  brethrea  in  Ti 
toria :  we  lament  them  yet  more  deeply  now.  Nothing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  b 
this  deplorable  disunion  among  themselves  could  have  reconciled  any  of  onr  bne^ 
if  indeed  they  are  reconciled,  to  the  position  they  now  occupy,  as  members  of  I 
ecclesiastical  court  which,  directly  and  by  express  vote,  sanctions  certain  <i 
churches  in  receiving  money  from  the  State.  Even  if  those  ministers  who 
pendent  on  State-aid  were  negotiating  the  whole  transaction  by  themselTaH 
without  the  interference  of  any  church  courts,  the  fact  of  their  making 
the  civil  power  to  get  possession  of  their  brother's  money  out  of  the  publii 
quer,  against  his  will,  and  in  opposition  to  his  conscientious  principles,  v^ " 
enough  justify  a  Bible-taught  Voluntary,  not,  indeed,  in  withdrawing  fromi 
Christian  conununion  with  them,  but  at  least  in  declining  to  sit  with  theDii| 
ecclesiastical  court,  directing  the  affairs  of  God's  house.  But,  in  the  preiofci 
stance,  there  is  even  worse  than  this.  The  a^^intment  of  a  committee  to  nd 
and  manage  the  Government  grant  in  behalf  of  the  grant-zeceiviog  chuiciK&s 
act  of  the  Synod  itself,  in  its  corporate  capacity — an  act  for  which  every  conflifli 
member  is  responsible ;  and  we  cannot  but  fear  that  the  standard  of  scnpil 
Voluntaryism  which  our  friends  imagined  they  were  bravely  spreading  to  the  In 
when  they  entered  upon  this  Union,  has  been  draggled  in  the  mire,  with  their  J 
tant  consent,  the  very  first  day  after  the  Union  was  consummated.  The  subji^ 
one  to  which  we  shall,  no  doubt,  have  frequent  occasion  to  revert ;  meantiA^ 
have  only  given  expression,  and  that  under  some  restraint,  to  the  views  whiA| 
sented  themselves  to  our  mind  on  the  first  reading  of  the  Melbourne  intelli^ 
No  one  shall  be  better  pleased  than  we,  if  it  be  found,  on  mature  investigation,  4 
we  have  misread  the  case. 
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BlistJlUiirniu  CnraraiiDitiitiBDH. 

A  LITTLE  CHILD  A  PATTERN  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER. 
Matthew  xnn.  2. 

The  Apostles,  although  real  and  eminent  saints,  were  not  superior  to  the 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen.  They  clung  to  th&national  expectation  that 
the  Messiah  would  be  a  temporal  deliverer  who  would  chase  the  Roman  legions 
from  the  Land  of  Fdbmise,  restore  to  the  Jews  the  proud  and  palmy  days  of 
David  and  Solomon,  and  make  Jerusalem  the  capital  of  a  universal  empire. 
It  was  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion  among  them,  how  their  Master  would 
distribute  the  honours  and  the  offices  of  His  government,  and  for  which  of  the 
twelve  He  would  reserve  the  highest  promotion.  On  their  way  to  Capernaum 
their  conversation  had  rolled  on  this  topic,  which  they  did  not  dismiss  with- 
out a  free  and  keen  comparison  of  their  respective  claims  and  hopes.  In  the 
hoHse,  Jesus  inquired  what  it  was  on  which  they  had  been  disputing  with  so 
much  earnestness ;  but,  abashed  by  His  detection  of  the  unworthy  motives 
by  which  they  were  actuated,  '*  they  held  their  peace."  They  were  at  length 
obliged  to  state  the  question,  "  saying,  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  I"  Our  Saviour  might  have  settled  this  debate  by  a  formal  refutation 
of  the  errors  on  which  it  was  grounded,  and  by  a  lengthened  exposition  of  the 
spiritual  genius  of  His  own  kingdom.  Preferring  to  convey  the  necessary 
instruction  by  symbol  as  much  as  by  speech.  He  '<  called  a  little  child  unto 
Him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them."  The  meaning  of  this  act  must  have 
flashed  at  once  on  every  mind.  <<  As  the  subjects  and  office-bearers  of  My 
kingdom,  I  do  not  wish  men  oi  finesse  like  statesmen,  or  men  of  daring  like 
warriors,  or  men  of  learning  like  philosophers :  I  wish  men  like  this  child.'* 
Lest  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding,  however,  He  added  the  follow- 
ing explanation  :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  be- 
come as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

What  are  the  chief  points  of  resemblance  between  the  character  of  a  little 
child  and  the  character  of  a  true  Christian  ?  In  proceeding  to  answer  this 
question  it  may  guard  us  against  pushing  the  resemblance  to  an  unwarrant- 
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able  extent)  if  we  advert  in  the  outset  to  several  points  distinctlj  spedl 
hj  inspired  writers  in  which  Christians  are  forbidden  to  resemble  childra 

Christians  should  not  resemble  children  in  ignorance.  "  Brethren,  ben 
children  in  understanding."  Children  do  not  bring  into  the  world  a  stock 
innate  knowledge ;  nor  are  they  able  to  use  the  stores  which  have  been  aca 
mulated  by  the  industry*of  their  predecessors.  Their  own  minds  are  feelil 
the  schoolmaster  has  not  yet  entered  on  his  work ;  and  experience  i^  t 
slow  growth  of  many  years.  They  "  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothii^ 
Christians  should  <<  in  understanding  be  men."  They  should  be  inquisiui 
intelligent,  well-informed  on  all  that  relates  to  the  religion  they  profc 
Instead  of  confining  their  research  to  a  few  of  its  leading  doctrines — the  m 
alphabet  of  theology — they  should  "  go  on  unto  perfection."  It  is  ( 
graceful  for  them  to  continue  occupying,  throughout  their  whole  life, 
lowest  form  in  the  school  of  Christ.  "  For  when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to 
teachers,  ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you  again  which  be  the  first  princip 
of  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  are  become  such  as  have  need  of  milk  andi 
of  strong  meat.  For  every  one  that  useth  milk  is  unskilful  in  the  wordi 
righteousness,  for  he  is  a  babe.  But  strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that 
of  full  age,  even  those  who,  by  reason  of  use,  have  their  senses  exercised! 
discern  both  good  and  evil." 

Christians  should  not  resemble  children  in  fickleness:  "Thatweheafl 
forth  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with  m 
wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning  craftiness,  wherehjil 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive."     Children  are  entirely  creatures  of  impulse.  Tk 
have  not  yet  learned  to  act  from  principle.     Hence  they  are  fond  of  ap 
petual  succession  of  novelties.     They  wish  to  be  "  everything  by  tuna 
nothing  long."     Christians  should  "  stand  fast  in  the  faith,    quit  them 
men,  be  strong."     They  should  not  wander  from  sect  to  sect  and  from 
to  church ;  they  should  not  be  captivated  by  every  new  doctrine  airfi 
new  view;  their  zeal  should  not  fluctuate  between  the  fervour  of  enl 
and  the  torpidity  of  indifference ;  the  idol  of  to-day  should  not  be  thel^i 
tan  of  to-morrow.    "  0  Ephraim,  what  shajl  I  do  unto  thee  ?     O  Judah,^ 
shall  I  do  unto  thee?  for  your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  aodas 
early  dew  it  goeth  away." 

Christians  should  not  resemble  children  in  their  suUenness  :  "Thell 
said,  Whereunto  then  shall  I  liken  the  men  of  this  generation  ?  and  to  J 
are  they  like  ?     They  are  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  market-plac^' 
calling  one  to  another,  and  saying.  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  haii 
danced ;  we  have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not  wept."  Children  a«d 
capricious.     They  are  pettish  as  well  as  playful.     What  is  meant  to  jN 
them  does  not  always  please  them  ;  and  although  their  own  wishes  are 
suited  in  making  a  change  of  plan,  they  may  still  be  dissatisfied,  for  theji 
influenced  solely  by  their  own  wayward  humour.     Christians  should  *'|i 
away  childish  things."     They  should  not  be  apt  to   take    oflTence;  tb 
should  be  above  all  whims  and  crotchets :  they  should  not  need  to  be  led ^ 
flattery  into  the  right  path ;  they  should  learn  to  act  on  their  own  convicti^ 
of  truth  and  duty. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  precise  point  of  resemblance  whichl 
Saviour  wished  tis  to  observe  between  the  character  of  a  little  child  andi 
character  of  a  true  Christian  1  Here  is  His  own  answer  to  the  question>^ 
"  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same'' 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  is  in  humility  Christians  shooM  ii 
always  children ;  and  we  shall  mention  four  of  the  signs  or  elements  of  ih 
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humility  of  little  children  in  which  they  are  or  should  he  imitated  hy  all  true 
Christians. 

L  Christians  should  be  like  children  in  the  teachableness  of  their  disposi- 
tion.— If  children  are  ignorant,  they  are  conscious  of  their  ignorance,  and  are 
not  unwilling  to  receive  instruction.  They  ask  many  strange  questions  which 
show  at  once  the  weakness  and  the  activity  of  their  minds ;  but  when  they  re- 
ceive an  answer  from  one  whose  authority  they  have  been  taught  to  respect, 
they  repose  almost  boundless  confidence  in  its  truth.  "  My  father  told  me  so," 
puts  an  end  to  all  objections.  Christians  are  the  children  of  God,  not  only 
by  creation,  like  all  other  men,  but  by  a  second  and  spiritual  birth  which  is 
their  own  special  privilege.  "  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus."  "  As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name :  which  were 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God."  The  distance  between  a  child  and  the  wisest  man  on  earth  is  nothing 
beside  the  distance  between  the  wisest  man  on  earth  and  the  Infinite  Mind. 
In  respect  to  God  we  are  all  children,  and  the  Christian  is  willing  to  be 
treated  by  Him  as  a  child  in  knowledge,  Here  is  a  collection  of  communi- 
i  cations  from  his  Father  in  heaven ;  and  being  persuaded,  by  an  examination 
of  the  handwriting,  and  the  signature,  and  the  style,  that  the  letter  comes  from 
Him,  he  listens  with  reverence  and  docility  to  what  the  letter  says.  It  says 
much  he  would  not  have  expected,  much  that  is  contrary  to  his  own  pre- 
jadices  and  predilections,  much  that  he  cannot  understand,  much  that  clashes 
with  the  philosophy  of  his  a^e;  but  "  his  faith  does  not  stand  in  the  wisdom 
of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God."  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  and  it  must  be  true. 
Tliere  are  many  who  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  as  children.  They  will 
not  deal  even  with  their  Maker,  except  as  full-grown  men.  They  will  not 
how  to  the  highest  authority  in  the  universe,  except  it  be  backed  by  argu- 
ment. They  will  not  believe  the  God  of  truth,  except  He  will  condescend 
to  reconcile  His  word  with  the  visions  of  some  mystic  dreamer,  or  with  the 
vagaries  of  some  transcendental  sage.  "  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit 
and  said,  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes :  even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight." 

II.  Christians  should  be  like  children  in  a  sense  of  dependence. — Care  is 
a  word  of  which  few  children  know  the  meaning.  They  live  wholly  in  the 
present,  or,  if  their  thoughts  ever  wander  to  the  future,  they  look  to  their 
parents  for  the  supply  of  all  coming  wants.  They  pursue  their  sports  with 
as  little  thoughtfulness  as  if  their  parents  were  masters  of  the  world,  and 
they  often  look  to  them  for  what  even  the  master  of  a  world  cannot  give. 
It  is  affecting  to  see  how  the  dying  child  turns  his  dim  and  languid  eye  to- 
ward his  parents,  as  if  he  would  say,  "  Father !  Mother !  do  not  let  death 
take  me  from  you."  The  Christian,  as  a  redeemed  and  regenerated  man,  is 
a  member  of  "  the  household  of  God  ;"  and  "  because  he  is  a  son,  God  hath 
sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  his  heart,  crying,  Abba,  Father."  The 
life  of  a  saint  is  a  life  of  faith,  that  is,  of  simple  and  childlike  dependence  on 
Crod.  He  relies  on  Him  for  temporal  blessings.  Why  should  he  chafe  or 
crush  his  spirit  by  brooding  over  the  state  of  his  health,  or  his  fortunes,  or  his 
friends,  during  years  he  may  never  see,  since  his  Father  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  universe  ?  "  Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying.  What  shail  we  eat,  or 
what  shall  we  drink,  or  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  1  (For  after  all 
these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek  ;)  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that 
)e  have  need  of  all  these  things."     He  relies  on  Him  for  spiritual  blessings. 
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He  is  convinced  that  "  man  sball  not  live  by  bread  alone  " — that,  beinn 
fallen  creature,  be  needs  salvation — tbat  be  needs  pardon  and  sanetificatk 
and  a  title  to  beaven.  He  is  conscious  tbat  it  is  not  bis  own  wisdom,  orl 
own  merit,  or  bis  own  strength,  tbat  can  supply  all  bis  need :  be  feels 
self-xigbteousness  and  all  self-dependence  to  be  as  absurd  as  an  attempt 
overturn  the  throne  of  God.  He  depends  on  the  all-sufficient  atonement 
the  Redeemer  for  the  forgiveness  of  bis  sin,  original  and  actnal:  be  depea 
on  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  radical  and  permanent  change 
bis  nature :  he  depends  on  the  grace  of  God  for  all  he  is  and  all  he  hopes  i 
be.  A  child's  sense  of  dependence  expresses  itself  in  asking ;  and  many 
petition  does  be  present  every  day :  a  Christian's  sense  of  dependence  e 
presses  itself  in  prayer.  His  eye  is  ever  on  the  cross ;  his  knee  is  often  h 
before  the  throne ;  he  pursues  his  heavenward  pilgrimage,  leaning  on  j 
arm  of  bis  invisible  but  omnipotent  Saviour.  Angels,  as  they  gaze  on  y 
cannot  forbear  to  exclaim,  <^  Who  is  this  tbat  cometh  up  from  the  wildf 
ness,  leaning  upon  her  Beloved  ?" 

ni.  Christians  should  be  like  children  in  their  freedom  from  ambition.- 
Children  evince  an  indifference,  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophers,  to  d 
distinctions  which  are  created  by  wealth  or  honour.     With  ihem,  eqnalS 
is  something  more  than  a  name.     They  are  all  levellers.     Tlie  sons  of 
nobleman  will  play  with  the  sons  of  a  peasant,  till  they  are  taught  bj  otiMi 
that  it  is  beneath  their  dignity.     Christians,  being  men  and  not  cbildreStfl 
not  insensible  tbat  there  are  social  distinctions  founded  on  birth,  and  pr( 
perty,  and  office ;  nor  are  they  hostile  to  these  distinctions,  ^w^hich,  on  A 
whole,  contribute  so  materially  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.      TbejdoM 
declare  war  against  a  state  of  things  in  which  some  are  rich  and  some 
poor,  in  which  some  dwell  in  a  palace  and  others  occupy  a  garret,  in 
some  sit  in  the  chair  of  authority  and  others  are  subject  to  their  swa^ 
Providence  open  up  to  them  a  pathway  by  which  they  may  fairly  and 
ably  ascend  to  the  most  conspicuous  stations  in  society,  they  do  not 
the  ladder  by  which  they  might  rise.    There  is  nothing  in  their  religion 
requires  them  to  cast  their  superfluous  wealth  into  the  sea,   or  to  sdopti 
style  of  living  opposite  to  that  of  the  circle  in  which  they  move,  or  to  dedii 
the  honours  which  are  pressed  on  them.     Yet  really,  and  in  their  ini 
heart,  they  do  not  attach  much  value  to  worldly  greatness.     They 
enter  on  the  race  of  competition  for  it  with  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  as 
they  thought  they  would  fail  in  their  being's  end  and  ainf,  unless  they  berk' 
and  gay,  and  titled.     If  they  gain  the  prize,  they  form  no  higher  opini(a( 
themselves :  if  they  lose  it,  they  are  not  disappointed  or  morti'fied.   Tbcrii 
contented  with  the  lot  which  has  been  assigned  to  them  by  God.  They  chen*] 
neither  envy  nor  jealousy  toward  them  whom  He  has  placed  above  that, 
They  are  afraid  of  usurping  any  post  which  He  has  marked  out  for  another. 
They  are  desirous  to  deserve  the  chief  seats,  and  willing  to  take  the  loweS 
room.    They  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Shunnamite.    They  offer  the  prayer  of 
Agur.     They  adopt  the  appeal  of  David  :  "  Lord,  my  heart  is  not  haughtf 
nor  mine  eyes  lofty,  neither  do  I  exercise  myself  in  great  matters  or  in  thin?, 
too  high  for  me.     Surely  I  have  behaved  and  quieted  myself  as  a  child  ihrf 
is  weaned  of  bis  mother ;  my  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child." 

IV.  Christians  should  be  like  children  in  their  forgiving  temper.*-'IV 
quarrels  of  children  are  short.  The  sun  does  not  go  down  on  their  wrali 
When  there  is  no  unwise  interference  on  the  part  of  their  seniors,  there  ai? 
few  minutes  between  their  blows  and  their  embraces.  Christianity  has  a  soften- 
ing influence  on  the  temper.  It  subdues  the  malignant  as  well  as  the  licentious 
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ions.  An  ill-natured  Christian  is  as  real  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  a 
ual  Christian.    Christians  are  not  free  from  anger ;  how  could  they,  unless 

could  cease  to  be  men?  They  do  not  indulge  anger,  which  rests,  says 
mon,  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  As  they  are  slow  to  give  offence,  they  are  slow 
ke  offence.  They  are  not  angry  without  a  cause.  They  may  be  angry  with 
'  brother,  but  they  cannot  hate  him.  "  Howbeit  in  malice  be  ye  children." 
lere  are  three  lessons  we  are  anxious  to  deduce  from  this  subject  before 
lose. 

It  teaches  sinners  the  necessity  of  conversion.     If  it  be  impossible  to 

•  heaven  without  a  childlike  character,  some  of  our  readers  must  clearly 
hat  they  are  unfit  for  heaven.  They  do  not  resemble  children  in  all  or 
ij  of  the  points  which  have  now  been  enumerated.  Should  we  say  that 
are  distinguished  by  teachableness  of  disposition  in  matters  of  religion, 
abitual  dependence  on  God  in  Christ  for  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings, 
idifference  to  the  riches  and  honours  of  the  world,  and  by  a  forgiving 
>er,  they  would  despise  us  as  flatterers,  for  they  know  the  description 
Id  be  false.     Where,  then,  do  they  wish  to  spend  eternity  ?     Do  they 

to  go  to  heaven  I  Do  they  wish  to  see  God ;  to  be  like  the  Saviour ; 
ijoy  the  society  of  saints  and  angels ;  to  dwell  in  the  new  heavens  and 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness?  If  they  do,  they  must 
irgo  a  change  of  character,  and  that  not  slight  and  superficial,  but  deep 
radical — ^a  change  that  will  bring  them  back  to  a  second  and  better  child- 
I— a  change  that  will  make  them  new  creatures.  With  their  present 
acter,  the  gates  of  heaven  are  eternally  closed  against  them.  "  Ye  must 
K)ra  again,"     "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die?" 

•  It  teaches  Christians  the  obligation  of  humility.  Austin,  a  Father  of 
Chinch,  being  asked  what  is  the  first  thing. in  religion,  answei^ed, 
ttjlity ;  being  asked  what  is  the  second  thing  in  religion,  he  answered, 
aility ;  being  asked  what  was  the  third  thing  in  religion,  he  answered, 
lility.  Christians  are  commanded  to  "  be  clothed  with  humility."  They 
Id  "  humble  themselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  Their  views  and 
Qgs  before  Him  should  correspond  with  the  position  that  belongs  to 
^  as  creatures  and  as  sinners.     They  are  not  teachers,  but  scholars ; 

are  not  masters,  but  servants ;  they  are  not  kings,  but  rebels ;  they 
aot  equals,  but  "less  than  nothing  and  vanity."  They  should  be 
iWe  in  their  interc6urse  with  their  fellow-men.  "  Let  nothing  be  done 
Dgh  strife  or  vain-glory,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other 
'r  than  themselves."  "  Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of 
estate."  "  While  in  the  world"  (says  a  modern  writer)  "  the  preceptor 
to  the  child.  Come,  act  like  a  man !"  Jesus  Christ,  our  Divine  Teacher, 
to  the  man,  "  Act  like  a  child.     Be  in  heart,  with  relation  to  God  and 

fellow-men,  what  a  little  child  is  with  reference  to  his  father  and  all  the 
ons  by  whom  he  is  surrounded." 

It  teaches  children  th^t  Christ  cares  for  them.  Our  young  readers  I 
St  sets  you  up  as  examples  to  us  all.  He  bids  us  look  at  you,  and  see  what 
•liould  be.     You  mus);  not  think,  however,  that  because  Jesus  set  you 

•  examples  to  your  fathers  and  mothers,  you  are  already  as  good  as  you 
1  to  be.  It  is  not  so.  Here  are  a  few  passages  in  which  God  tells  you 
t  He  thinks  of  you.  "  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child." 
tie  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth."  "  The  wicked 
estranged  from  the  womb :  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born, 
iking  lies."  "  Childhood  and  youth  are  vanity."  True,  your  hearts  are 
80  bad  as  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  grown  to  old  age  without  repent- 
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ing  and  believing  in  Christ.  Still,  your  hearts  are  bad — ^so  bad,  that  dqIi 
they  are  made  new,  you  cannot  go  to  heaven.  You  need  to  be  born  a^ 
as  well  as  we.  You  need  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ  as  well 
we.  You  need  to  pray  as  well  as  we.  We  have  sometimes  been  dee 
moved  by  the  number  of  children  who  have  died  from  fever  and  otb 
diseases.  We  do  not  know  whether  you  may  not  die  young.  You  may  so 
be  laid  on  a  bed  from  which  you  shall  never  rise.  In  this  case,  the  surge 
mi^y  be  called  in  to  give  you  medicine,  and  the  minister  called  in  t^  p< 
for  you  ;  but  they  will  be  called  in  vain.  Friends  will  come,  with  a  qn 
step,  to  look  at  you  with  a  despairing  look,  and  to  speak  of  you  in  a  lo 
under  tone ;  but  they  will  come  in  vain.  Your  father  and  mother  will  wal 
and  weep,  and  pray ;  but  they  will  watch,  and  weep,  and  pray  in  n 
Your  breath  will  go  out,  and  your  body  will  be  put  in  a  coffin  to  be  can 
to  the  church-yard,  where  it  will  become  a  heap  of  dust.  You  will  be  si 
no  more  in  the  house,  on  the  street,  in  the  school,  in  the  church.  A  part 
your  dress,  or  some  of  your  toys,  or  a  little  of  your  hair,  may  be  kept  as  1 
only  memorial  that  you  once  were.  0  how  desirable  that,  when  this  til 
shall  come,  the  great  Redeemer  should  take  you  as  lambs  into  His  bosoi 
and  set  you  down  in  the  midst  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  as  He  set  doi 
the  little  child  in  the  midst  of  the  Apostles  !  He  is  very  desirous  that  f 
would  come  to  Him  now,  for  He  has  said,  "  1  love  them  that  love  Me,  fl 
they  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me."  "  Suffer  little  children  to  Ml 
unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "Fil 
My  lambs."  Our  heart's  desire  and  our  prayer  to  God  is,  that  all  of  yoaiJ 
be  "  babes  in  Christ !"  "  God,  before  whom  our  fathers  did  walk,  whichfelj 
all  our  life-long,  unto  this  day,  the  Angel  which  redeemed  us  firomaQfll 
bless  the  lads."     Amen.  I 
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How  soon  we  look  at  the  past  as  merely  historical !     We  live  in  a  woiW" 
our  own,  and  too  often  forget  that  what  we  are  and  have,  comes  tol 
through  the  past ;  that  we  are  indissolubly  connected  with  it,  and  that  hi 
ever  different  it  may  be  from  what  we  see  and  experience  now,  thai  li 
is  yet  the  parent  and  fountain  of  this  Present.     Comparatively  short  ijl 
period  that  intervenes  between  us  and  times  we  love  to  call  historical  I 
two  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  and  almost  a  new  world  has  risen  srti 
us.     But  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  those  scenes  which   have  gaiW 
about  them  all  the  hoariness  of  antiquity,  are  passing  slowly  along  thestif 
of  the  world's  history.     We  are  at  once  landed  among  Scotch  Covenanifl 
and  English  Puritans  and  Nonconformists ;  we  mingle  with  the  stniggi" 
in  both  Church  and  State ;  we  behold  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  andi 
first  triumphs  over  intolerance  and  oppression.     Much  has  grown  0Qt(j 
these  struggles  within  the  kingdom,  and  even  much  more  without  it.  'Tis^ 
little  more  than  two  centuries  since  the  "  May  Flower"  left  Plymooth  «|J 
the  future  founders  of  New  England  on  board,  a  poor,  despised,  but  prajeril 
and  earnest  company.     Since  then,  how  marvellously  has  the  history  oftW 
colony  opened  up !     Who  could  then  have  foreseen  the  result  ?     The  imffl* 
of  that  handful  of  hardy.  God-fearing,  resolute  men,  has  been  left  opon  tl* 
institutions  of  the  New  World ;  and  in  New  England  we  see  the  cra^ 
of  America,  a  country  whose  future  history  and  bearing  upon  the  ciTii'>i 
world  the  wisest  among  us  can  but  faintly  conceive.     Society  seems  ifc^'* 
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►resent  a  new  aspect.  Activity  and  enterprise  have  a  quicker  pulse  and 
salthier  glow.  Eeligion  seems  to  find  a  peculiarly  congenial  soil.  Re- 
ds of  religion  have  been  no  uncommon  events  in  the  past  history  of 
erica,  and  that  of  the  last  year  is  in  some  respects  unexampled.  It  may 
then  be  unseasonable  at  this  moment,  when  the  churches  in  our  own  land 
taking  up  the  subject  of  revivals,  and  while  the  attention  of  wise  and 
i  men  is  turned  toward  this  feature  of  religious  fife  in  America,  that  we 
iavour  to  go  back  to  the  fountainhead  of  society  there,  trace  the  circum- 
ces  that  led  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  picture  as 
we  may  the  men  of  the  pilgrimage,  their  mould  and  bearing,  and  point 
in  what  way  the  American  character  and  commonwealth  are  indebted 
hem. 

ir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century,  opened  up 
lie  wondering  gaze  of  Europe  parts  of  the  New  Continent  previously  un- 
wn.  In  glowing  and  poetic  terms  he  described  the  prodigality  of  Naturfe 
hose  climes,  the  music  of  birds  answering  the  ceaseless  murmurs  of  brooks 
tlie  sighing  of  linden  trees.  Enterprise  was  at  once  awakened,  and 
hwith  two  societies  of  merchant-adventurers  were  chartered,  their  object 
ig  to  obtain  and  to  fit  out  emigrants  for  these  vast  tracts  of  the  lately  dis- 
ered  continent.  Their  headquarters  were  at  London  and  Plymouth  re- 
Jtively.  it  is  with  the  latter — ^the  Plymouth  company — that  we  have  now 
0.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  by  them  to  colonise  the  district  then, 
the  sake  of  distinction,  called  New  England.  But  their  efforts  were  un- 
cessful,  till,  by  a  series  of  wonderful  providences,  a  number  of  Christian 
D)  seeking  a  home  of  freedom,  and  desirous  of  advancing  at  the  same 
lethat  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  were  led  to  turn  their  atten- 
3  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  company,  made  proposals,  and  were 
epted.  A  few  words  will  explain  the  origin  of  this  small  band  of  Chris- 
I  men.  During  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  what  we  now 
Independent  principles  took  a  firm  hold  of  many  minds,  especially  in 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Dorset.  Several  separate  societies  or  churches 
'e  formed,  holding  themselves  free  from  State  control.  Mr  Robinson,  a 
a  of  considerable  learning  and  ability,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cam- 
ige,  and  had  possessed  a  small  benefice  in  the  Church  of  England,  was 
chief  leader  and  instructor  of  these  infant  societies.  To  make  a  com- 
te  and  lasting  uniformity  in  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church  was 
dream  of  Elizabeth,  and  no  less  that  of  her  unworthy  successor  James. 
e  most  rigorous  measures  were  employed  to  attain  this  end ;  for  the  prin- 
Ic  of  toleration  was  then  as  little  practised  by  Protestant  as  by  Papist, 
i  need  only  remind  our  readers  of  the  intolerance  and  tyranny  that  mark 
religious  history  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century.  Our  own  struggles 
Scotland  at  this  period  were  great,  but  those  of  the  English  Noncon- 
tnists  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  infamous  Star  Chamber  had  its 
interpart  in  the  equally  infamous  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  iFines,  and 
^fiscation,  and  imp^sonment  were  common  in  England  for  non-attendance 
the  parish  church.  All  meetings  for  prayer  or  unlicensed  religious 
emblies  were  illegal,  and  offenders  were  threatened  with  severe  punish- 
nt  For  a  man  to  repeat  the  sermon  he  had  heard  in  church  to  his  family 
s  reckoned  a  crime.  Men  rotted  in  prison  for  no  other  offence  than  that 
honestly  expressing  their  sentiments.  In  several  instances  capital  punish- 
nt  was  the  fate  of  those  whose  only  fault  was,  that  they  were  too  enlight- 
"d  for  the  age.  It  was  not,  then,  to  be  expected  that  these  separatists 
ild  escape  the  grasp  of  intolerance.     Their  opinions  led  them  to  deny  the 
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right  of  the  State  to  control  the  purely  spiritual  ooncems  of  the  Cbi 
This  could  not  be  tolerated  by  a  sovereign  who  sought  jurisdiction  as  supi 
over  bishops  as  over  lords ;  over  High  Courts  of  Commission,  as  over ' 
Courts  of  Parliament.  To  escape  the  certain  evils  that  awaited  them, 
obtain  freedom  of  worship,  a  number  of  persons,  with  Kobinson  as 
pastor,  determined  to  leave  their  native  land,  and  seek  refuge  in  Ho] 
After  two  unsuccessful  Attempts,  the  whole  company  at  length  reached  Le 
den  in  1608.  Here  they  remained  for  about  eleven  years.  During  tl 
time  unbroken  peace  and  harmony  prevailed  among  the  brotherhood,  a 
their  number  increased  to  more  than  three  hundred.  Robinson  ministen 
to  them  with  much  acceptance,  and  also  bore  no  inconsiderable  par^  1 
controversy  then  raging  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians.  He  i 
assisted  in  the  oversight  of  the  people  by  elder  Brewster,  whom  we  A 
have  to  notice  more  particularly  afterwards.  When  it  was  known  that  a 
body  they  wished  to  emigrate,  various  ofiers  were  made  to  them  to  go  nod 
Dutch  patronage;  but  although  their  country  had  cast  them  out,  tJM 
still  loved  their  fatherland,  and  were  loyal  to  their  king.  AccordiDgly,! 
already  stated,  they  applied  to  the  Virginian  Company,  wishing  to  obtain 
patent  under  the  king^s  broad  seal,  granting  them  freedom  of  conscience  ai 
of  worship  in  the  new  land  to  which  they  were  bound.  This,  howeTer,  m 
never  obtained.  A  number  of  preliminaries  having  been  settled,  it  was  | 
length  agreed,  that,  since  only  a  part,  and  that  the  minority,  of  the 
at  Leyden  could  at  first  embark,  the  pastor  should  remain  behind, 
the  elder  should  accompany  the  emigrants  to  their  unknown  setl 
Affecting  was  the  separation  between  the  hundred  and  twenty  who 
Holland  for  ever,  and  those  who  remained  behind.  The  previous  day 
spent  in  fasting  and  prayer ;  a  singularly  appropriate  sermon  w^as  adi 
to  them  by  Robinson ;  the  whole  church  accompanied  the  pilgrims  di 
ship,  and  commended  them  to  God  in  whom  they  trusted.  Several' 
still  occurred.  Even  when  the  "May Flower"  and  the  little  brig  ^'SpeeMi 
which  they  had  chartered,  had  set  sail,  they  were  obliged  to  return  a^l 
Southampton  in  consequence  of  the  captain's. refusing  to  proceed  in  sacii 
unsafe  craft  as  the  "Speedwell."  At  length,  a  company  of  101  souls,  theji 
newed  their  voyage  on  the  6th  September  1620.  After  a  dreary  voyage  of  ni 
weeks,  they  sighted  land,  but  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  Hudson  Bii^ 
to  which  they  were  bound.  Cape  Cod  was  the  tongue  of  land  which 
neared.  Many  things  seemed  adverse  to  the  pilgrim  band.  Indeed^ 
early  history  of  that  parent  colony  of  New  Plymouth  is,  for  a  consid< 
time,  nothing  but  a  record  of  successive  disasters.  Yet  their  trials 
sufferings  only  stamped  energy  and  decision  upon  their  character.  Ti|j 
country  was  unknown  to  them,  besides  not  being  that  which  they  sooglA* 
the  season  was  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  already  the  snow  coreni 
the  ground ;  the  captain  was  insolent,  and  threatened  to  leave  them  forthwitiis 
the  supply  of  provisions  was  but  scanty ;  the  terror  of  attacks  from  M 
savage  inhabitants  hung  over  them ;  and  yet,  with  al^  this,  they  kept  aliit 
their  confidence  in  God,  and  therefore  seem  never  to  have  doubted  of  thi 
ultimate  success  of  their  enterprise.  Prayer  was  as  the  atmosphere  it 
which  they  breathed. 

The  "  May  Flower"  now  rides  at  anchor  within  the  bay  at  Cape  Cod  A 
small  party,  guided  by  a  sailor  who  had  a  faint  recollection  of  some  harboif 
thereabouts,  on  Wednesday  the  6ih.  December,  set  out  to  reconnoitre.  They 
pass  along  the  shore,  deserted  and  desolate ;  for,  but  a  few  years  before,  i 
dreadful  pestilence  had  swept  off  the  whole  population.     On  the  third  c^J 
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3ir  search,  at  evening,  with  a  storm  of  snow  and  sleet  driving  on  them, 
land  on  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  a  capacious  harbour.  Here 
remain  over  the  Sabbath,  their  first  Sabbath  in  New  England,  and 
I  that  day  in  suitable  religious  exercises.  We  can  imagine  to  ourselves 
;lad  emotions  of  those  stalwart  men — Bradford,  Carver,  Standish,  and 
low.  Amid  the  comparative  geniality  of  the  island,  the  shores  around 
in  their  wintry  desolation,  Nature  presenting  to  them,  on  the  sea  and 
ad,  strange  and  unknown  appearancps,  they  could  yet  look  around  on 
ith  the  feelings  of  freemen ;  and  thus  did  they  fittingly  express  their 
emotions  in  that  psalm  of  praise  which  was  answered  by  the  sullen 
I  of  the  Atlantic  as  it  broke  in  wintry  foam  upon  the  shore.  Next  day, 
Monday,  December  11,  1620,  they,land  on  that  rocky  beach.  Worthy 
It  rock  to  be  preserved  on  which  these  good  men  first  stood ;  and  the 
fi  of  New  Plymouth  have  carefully  preserved  it,  to  perform  around  it 
tof  yearly  ceremonial.  Soon  the  "May  Flower"  enters  the  harbour 
the  rest  of  the  company.  It  is  a  time  of  work.  The  goods  have  to  be 
Jyed  from  the  ship ;  the  timber  has  to  be  cut  down  for  the  construction 
\  bouses ;  the  woods  have  to  be  cleared ;  fields  to  be  sown  with  Indian 
:  in  short,  all  the  order  and  regulations  of  a  new  state  have  to  be 
ged.  Even  before  leaving  the  ship,  much  of  this  had  been  agreed  upon 
wrranged.  They  had  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  both  as  regards 
political  and  religious  privileges.  And  now,  their  ship  having  returned 
Dgland,  they  are  left  alone,  500  miles  distant  from  any  English  or 
ch  settlements*  The  work  advances,  but  yet  slowly  and  with  many 
ulties.  Busy  were  the  fingers  of  men  that  first  year,  but  busy  too  was 
land  of  the  grim  destroyer.     In  the  first  year  half  of  those  who  landed 

The  long  and  hazardous  voyage,  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  the 
'hips  of  a  new  settlement,  scanty  supply  of  food,  and  constant  appre- 
ons  of  danger — all  these  naturally  resulted  in  disease  and  death.  The 
g  are  smitten  as  well  as  the  weak,  the  man  as  well  as  the  woman  and 
hild.  Carver,  who  had  been  chosen  governor,  complains  of  a  sudden 
ness  and  dies ;  the  delicate  and  high-bom  wife  of  Captain  Standish  is 
iear  him  in  that  Burial  Hill  which  now  begins  to  be  sown  with  no 
aon  seed*  There  are  but  six  or  seven  able  men  among  them  all ;  and 
1  besides  attending  the  work  of  the  fields,  have  to  wait  upon  the  sick, 
^  the  eyes  of  the  dying,  and  to  dig  graves  for  the  dead.  Brave  and 
ul  ones !  Faint  oftentimes  with  hunger,  staggering  at  their  work  at  mid- 
through  weakness,  yet  they  keep  heart  and  continue  stedfast  in  the 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  book  of  their  re- 
'  they  do  not  mention  these  terrible  visitations  of  death.  These  stern 
uritans  felt  deeply,  although  outwardly  bearing  themselves  in  unshaken 
ude.  Such  griefs  were  too  sacred  for  minuting  among  the  common 
)tiblic  histories.  Each  man  had  the  history  of  that  dark  time  written 
JWy  on  the  tablet  of  his  heart. 

»s  was  the  beginning,  inauspicious  enough  to  an  outward  observer,  but 
'f  promise  to  us,  now  looking  back  upon  the  past.  Freedom  has  been 
^  i  and  that  is  surely  much.  The  seed  of  Liberty  has  been  driven  along 
rough  wind,  and  wintry  was  the  soil  on  which  at  length  it  was  flung ; 
'  and  seasons  must  come  and  go,  ere  the  genial  sun  brings  light  and 
^th,  and  the  true  inward  vitality  reveal  itself,  and  the  old  English  Non- 
>rming  stock  appear  again  in  the  fresh  and  still  growing  New  England 

J.  G.  S. 
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A  JAY  IN  BORROWED  FEATHERS. 

"  Steal !  to  be  sure  they  will ;  and  serve  your  best  tbougbts  as  gypsies  dost 
children — disfigure  them  to  make  them  pass  for  their  own." — The  Critic. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  UNITED  PBESBTTEBIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  space  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  i 
somewhat  singular  pulpit  exhibition,  of  which  I  was  lately  the  unvill 
witness  ? 

You  are  perhaps   aware  that  the  Church   of  Scotland  possess^  I 
chapels  in  the  west  end  of  London.     Both  of  them  are  in  fashionable  i 
tricts,  but  one  is  particularly  favoured  in  this  respect.     It  has  been  i 
years  in  existence ;  and,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Dr  CammiDg  (of 
Scotch  Church,  Crown  Court),  and  of  some  of  the  Kirk  aristocracy  whi 
side  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  has  attained  a  sound  apd  even  fiounshingc 
dition.     The  congregation   is   small,  but  highly  respectable.    Inded, 
respectable  is  it,  that,  for  its  size,  it  numbers  almost  as  many  memben 
the  Peerage  among  its  adherents  as  any  church  in  the  metropolis.  It 
been  circulated  in  mysterious  whispers,  that  no  less  than  three  dukes, 
sides  many  minor  constellations,  are  to  be  seen  in  its  pews  during  the  seaa 
and  at  least  one  foreign  ambassador  here  supports,  in  memory  of  the  S;] 
of  Dordt,  the  services   of  the  Church  which,  to  continental  ProtesW 
officially  represents  the  principles  of  British  Calvinism.     The  highly  fidil 
able  character  of  the  district  is  patent  to  every  observer.     You  may  seel 
all  the  "  appointments,"  sacred  and  secular,  of  its  different  classes-ial 
equipages  of  the  residents,  and  in  the  vast  array  of  footmen,  whole  pla0| 
of  whom  are  to  be  seen  striking  in  powdered  dignity  in  attendance  osid 
or  ladies,  or  lounging  about  the  porches  of  the  stately  mansions  M 
neighbouring  square. 

The  minister  of  this  chapel  is  one  of  whom,  I  believe,  nothing  bul^ 
good  can  be  said.  I  have  occasionally  heard  him  preach,  and  was  mochp 
fied  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  pulpit  appearances.  He  is  a  sound,  Id* 
tive,  and  thoroughly  evangelical  preacher,  and  is  evidently  a  pious,  ami^ 
and  honest  man.  I  introduce  this  last  epithet  for  a  reason  which  yooi 
presently  see.  The  character  of  his  preaching  is  just  that  which  is  I 
wanted  in  the  district,  and  most  fitted  to  do  good ;  for  he  is  placed  ift 
very  heart  of  Puseyite  infiuences  and  activity,  and  surrounded  on  all  j 
by  Tractarianism,  "  pure  and  simple,"  or  rather  corrupt  and  pretart 
His  discourses,  while  delivered  with  great  fluency  and  freedom,  arelj 
means  crude  or  slovenly  compositions,  nor  are  they  diffuse,  ramblingj* 
wishy-washy;  they  are  well  finished  and  well  thought  out,  with  a  s 
conscientious  care  to  do  every  justice  to  his  subject,  like  one  who  thinks 
theme  great  enough  to  demand  all  the  labour  he  can  bestow  on  it.  Hc' 
also  another  peculiarity,  which  I  always  consider  to  be  one  of  the  criteni 
a  good  minister — an  unction  and  copiousness  in  prayer,  andapointafld^ 
priety  in  his  language  when  so  engaged,  such  as  is,  to  say  the  least,  noil 
common ;  to  which  may  be  added;  a  reverential  and  modest  manner  in f^ 
senting  his  supplications,  equally  removed  from  the  drawing-room  stjW 
Dr  Cumming,  and  the  free-and-easy  style  of  Mr  Spurgeon.  lamthosfi 
ticular  in  mentioning  this  clergyman's  characteristics  to  illustrate  whatl* 
about  to  state. 

A  few  Sabbaths  past,  I  went  one  evening  to  this  chapel.     I  bad  got  W 
of  the  somewhat  arid  fields  of  Independency,  in  which  I  had  been  for**" 
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time  pasturing^  and  knew  enough  of  Mr  M.  to  feel  assured  that  I  should 
hear  something  of  a  more  satisfying  and  elevating  character  than  I  had  lately 
listened  to.  Nor  was  I  disappointed.  The  preacher  was  Mr  M.  himselt ; 
and  he  gave  us.  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  At 
the  close  of  the  service,  he  intimated  that  he  was  going  from  home  for  a  few 
Sabbaths,  and  that,  during  his  absence,  his  place  would  be  supplied  by 
Mr ,  parish  minister  of ,  to  whose  "  earnest  and  eloquent"  preach- 
ing he  paid  a  high  compliment,  saying  that  he  was  sur^  his  people  had  re- 
tained a  lively  recollection  of  that  clergyman's  previous  appearances  amongst 
them.  From  Mr  M.'s  language  I  had  the  impression  that,  in  listening  to 
this  parish  minister,  I  should  hear  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  promising 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  And  so,  with  expectations  highly 
excited,  I  went, the  following  Sabbath  to  hear  him.  What  then  happened 
was  precisely  this. 

The  minister  took  for  his  text  Phil.  iii.  4.  "  If  any  other  man  thinketh 
that  he  hath  whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  flesh,  I  more  :  Circumcised  the 
eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews ;  as  toucj^ing  the  law,  a  Pharisee ;  concerning  zeal,  persecuting 
the  Church ;  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  blameless." 
As  you  may  suppose,  the  preacher,  in  opening  up  this  subject,  dwelt  on  the 
various  grounds  of  trust  which  the  Apostle  Paul  here  pronounced  of  no 
avail,  and  applied  it  to  the  circumstances  of  Christians  in  this  age.  These, 
lie  said,  were  very  apt  to  place  reliance  for  their  salvation  on  extraneous 
aids  and  advantages :  on  having  partaken  of  sacramental  privileges ;  on 
being  descended  of  a  pious  parentage  and  unstained  lineage ;  on  earnestness 
in  works  of  a  religious  or  benevolent  character ;  on  personal  morality  or 
high  principle.  On  these  different  points  he  dilated  eloquently  and  power- 
fully, in  a  way  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Indeed,  he  did  it  so  very 
well,  that  I  listened  with  a  keenness  of  attention  which  at  the  time  I  could 
hardly  account  for.  One  or  two  of  his  allusions  to  bygone  days  were  of  a 
pathetic  and  feeling  character,  such  as  touched  me,  and  I  doubt  not,  many 
others  present ;  for  the  memory  of  early  associations  is,  I  assure  you,  very 
keen,  and  the  influence  they  exert  very  powerful  indeed,  amongst  us  exiles 
^ptrflumna  Babylonia.  This  was  all  very  good.  But,  Sir,  as  the  sermon 
advanced,  a  very  strange  thing  happened  to  me.  Perhaps  you  are  cognisant 
of  those  states  of  consciousness,  such  as  sometimes  occur  during  sleep,  when 
there  passes  before  the  mental  vision,  but  indistinctly  as  seen  through  the  haze 
of  dreamland,  a  succession  of  incidents  that  seem  to  us  to  have  happened  some 
time  before,  that  had  begun  to  be  forgotten,  but  look  quite  familiar  when 
recalled.  Or  as,  in  hearing  certain  pieces  of  music — Mendelssohn's  Scotch 
Symphony  for  instance — one  may  almost  fancy  one  discovers  in  the  quaint, 
naelodious  phrases,  old  friends,  glimpses  and  snatches  of  songs  familiar  from 
childhood.  Something  analogous  happened  now.  In  the  stately  and  solemn 
swell  of  the  preacher's  sentences,  I,  after  some  time,  began  to  recognise 
something  felt  to  be  familiar.  Whence  comes  that  rolling  period,  that  ring- 
ing antithesis,  that  peculiar  collocation  of  epithets,  that  surging  climax  ? 
Have  I  heard  it  all  before,  or  do  I  dream  ?  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  or  rather  my 
memory,  gathered  all  my  wits  about  me,  and  listened  more  intently.  I 
heard  on  and  on,  till  the  truth  burst  upon  me ;  and  what  thai  was,  it  is  my 
painful  duty  to  inform  you. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  yo\i  or  your  readers  may  have  heard  of  a  certain  London 
publication,  entitled  the  Penny  Pulpit  1  am  not  aware  whether  it  is  much 
read  by  ministers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church ;  but  if  it  is,  I  only 
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hope  it  is  not  so  well  known  and  so  keenly  appreciated  hj  them  as  it  dh 
festly  is  by  others,  who  must  for  the  present  be  nameless.  I  have  B 
doubt  it  is  a  useful  publication — ^perhaps  too  useful  It  consists,  as  n 
people  are  aware,  of  sermons  published  weekly,  from  eminent  preachers 
all  denominations,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  chosen  with  a  most  catht 
disregard  of  sect  or  clique.  There#are  to  be  found  in  it  sermons  from  1 
high  Calvinist  and  from  the  Arminian  point  of  view — High  Church  i 
Low  Church — Methodist  and  Presbyterian.  One  gets  familiarised  throogh 
pages  with  all  the  leading  pulpit  orators  of  the  day,  not  always  mayhapi 
their  consent.  Some  there  certainly  are  who  have  no  niche  in  the  ten 
of  fame,  which  this  unpretending  publication  has  built  up ;  bat  in  popi 
estimation,  all  the  leading  preachers  stand  much  on  a  level,  each  haying 
coterie  of  admirers ;  and  common  fame  rings  the  changes  on  the  namei 
Wilberforce,  Ryle,  and  Bickersteth,  and  Spurgeon,  and  Punshon,  and  Fi| 
Now,  Sir,  it  chanced  once  that  there  fell  into  my  hands  a  copy  of  the  A 
Pulpit,  containing  two  sermons  by  the  Rev.  W.  Morley  Ponshon,  a  LonJ 
Wesleyan  minister.  I  had  long  known  him  by  report ;  bat  a  short  tq 
before  this,  my  curiosity  to  hear  him  preach  had  been  much  excited  bjB 
serving  a  notice  of  him  in  a  newspaper,  in  which  he  was  styled  the  "BeiM 
thenes  of  Methodism."  I  therefore  read  those  sermons  with  an  attentiffl 
might  not  otherwise  have  bestowed,  and  was  much  struck  with  their 
quence  and  power.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  after  reading  them  tiutl 
found  myself  in  the  chapel  on  the  occasion  just  mentioned.  Manjof ' 
phrases  had  dwelt  on  my  memory.     No  wonder,  then,  that  the  eloqa< 

the  "  eloquent  and  earnest"  parish  minister  of made  a  vivid  'm\ 

on  me ;  no  wonder  that  vague  suspicions,  gradually  deepening  into 
stole  over  me  as  the  sermon  progressed  ;  for  the  earnestness  was  but  i 
assumed  for  tlie  occasion,  and  the  eloquence  was  the  eloquence  of  ^ 
William  Morley  Punshon  1     In  short,  Sir,  I  was  the  reluctant  and 
witness  to  as  impudent  and  unscrupulous  a  plagiarism  as  ever  hocntj 
Christian  congregation. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  It  was  not  a  few  ideas, ''or  a  fewplm 
merely,  that  were  borrowed  from  Mr  Punshon's  sermon.  Had  that  been 
I  might  have  passed  it  by  unnoticed  ;  for  I  have  often  listened  to  senil 
which  were  little  else  than  ingenious  tesselations  of  the  thoughts  andphii 
ology  of  other  men,  so  interwoven  with  original  platitudes,  that  a  ci 
observer  would  hardly  have  detected  them,  and  even  the  original  a 
might  not  have  known  their  own  offspring.  But  in  this  case  the 
sermon  was  taken  from  Mr  Punshon,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions-* 
as  these,  Mr  P.'s  sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  opemDj^ 
a  chapel ;  and,  of  course,  there  were  many  allusions  appropriate  enooghft 
that,  which  were  not  equally  so  for  an  oniinary  occasion,  and  these  oar  a 
genious  parish  minister  took  care  to  leave  unsaid.  Further,  there  wereM 
or  two  expressions  in  Mr  Punshon's  phraseology  that  are  only  in  vogi 
among  Churchmen  or  Wesleyans,  such  as  "  the  Holy  Eucharist;"  an4< 
course,  our  reverend  plagiarist  knew  better  than  to  astonish  his  aodicDcei 
the  utterance  of  so  very  Anglican  a  phrase.  And,  besides,  it  happened  tW 
Mr  Punshon's  text  was  different  from  the  text  used  by  the  other,  and* 
good  deal  of  what  was  said  by  the  former,  though  it  flowed  natorallyfi* 
his  text,  would  not  appear  so  consistent  with  the  text  used  by  his  plagian* 
Your  readers  will  perceive  this,  by  comparing  the  very' first  sentence  ^W 
followed  the  text.  But  all  these  obstacles  the  "  eloquent"  parish  miiusW 
most  gallantly  surmounted,  appropriating  with  no  craven  hand  all  that  "^ 
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eye  lusted  after,  helping  himself  to  whole  passages,  whole  paragraphs,  whole 
pages,  introducing  occasionallj  a  morsel  of  his  own,  giving  a  slight  twist  to 
one  or  two  expressions  ;  but  still  throughout  faithful  to  his  grand  aim  of  bor- 
rowing all  he  could.     The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb,  that  to  mix  wine  and 

water  is  to  spoil  two  good  things.     Mr seemed  to  act  on  that  principle  ; 

and  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  adulterated  but  sparingly  the 
pure  wine  of  Mr  Punshon's  genius  with  the  watery  effusions  of  his  own. 
The  sermon  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  as  pretty  a  specimen  of  intellectual 
larceny,  or  rather  burglary,  as  ever  I  witnessed. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  sermon  alluded  to  was  preached  by  Mr  Punshon 
on  Sunday,  the  .4th  October  1857,  at  the  opening  of  the  Highbury  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  Islington,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Apostle's  Ground  of  Trust."  It  is 
published  in  the  Penny  Pulpiti  No.  2874. 

Now,  Sir,  the  first  reflection  that  probably  will  occur  to  many  of  your 
readers,  as  it  did  to  me  on  hearing  the  sermon  preached,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
surprise  at  the  audacity  displayed  in  borrowing  a  sermon  that  had  been 
preached  and  published  in  London,  and  there  delivering  it.  But  an  expla- 
nation occurs  readily  enough.  The  sermon  was  two  years  old  ;  it  had  ori- 
ginally been  delivered  in  a  part  of  London  remote  from  the  locality  where 

Mr preached  it ;  and  1  think,  it  may  be  added,  that  very  few  of  the 

adherents  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  likely  to  be  familiar  with  the  ser- 
mons of  the  followers  of  Wesley.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  time  when  it 
was  delivered  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  congregation  was  smaller  than 
usual;  for  the  London  season  was  over,  and  Belgravia  had  gone  out  of 
town.  The  dukes  and  other  members  of  the  nobility,  whose  presence  was 
wont  to  illuminate  this  modest  chapel,  were  all  away ;  and  if  you  wanted 
them,  they  were  to  be  found  in  very  different  scenes  from  the  West  End  of 
London — the  woods  of  Inverary,  perhaps,  or  the  sunny  lawns  of  Fleurs 
Castle.  One  rather  distinguished  nobleman,  who  has  a  very  tolerable  ac- 
quaintance with  matters  theological,  and  who,  therefore,  might  have  sniffed 
suspicion  had  he  been  present,  was  certainly  out  of  the  way,  and  his  critical 
discernment  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  feared ;  to  the  great  comfort,  doubt- 
less, of  the  reverend  plagiarist,  who,  I  suspect,  was  perfectly  well  aware 
that  it  was  "  a  far  cry  to  Lochawe."  Jn  undoubting  confidence,  therefore, 
on  he  went,  rolling  poor  Punshon's  thunder  over  the  heads  of  his  admiring 
audience,  and  happily  ignorant  that  there  was  "  a  chiel  among  them  takin' 
notes,"  and,  moreover,  intending  to  "  prent"  it. 

And  now.  Sir,  let  me  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  sermon ;  and  if  you  will 
iindly  put  them  in  parallel  columns,  the  coincidence,  or  rather  identity,  will 
be  seen  in  a  moment.  There  is  no  room  for  more  than  specimens ;  but  if  I 
chose,  I  could  make  the  extracts  the  length  of  pages.  And  I  may  premise, 
that  I  pledge  myself  to  the  substantial  accuracy  of  all  I  quote ;  if  there  are 
any  errors,  they  are  of  the  slightest,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  the  omission 
or  substitution  of  words  utterly  unimportant — a  thing  scarcejy  to  be  avoided 
under  the  circumstances,  as  I  am  no  stenographist. 

In  accordance  with  the  dramatic  unities,  I  shall  begin  with  the  exordium, 
and  end  with  the  peroration. 

Mb  Punshon.  ^^  — ^• 

4th  October  1857.  ^Ist  August  1859. 

Text  Text, 

I*HiL.  iii.  7,  8. — "  But  what  things  were         Phii..  iii.  4. — "  If  any  other  man  thinketh 

^in  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ,  that  he  hath  whe^reof  he  might  trust  in  the 

*ea,  douhtless,"  etc.  etc.  flesh,  I  more,*'  etc. 
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"  There  can  be  no  sense  of  bondage  in 
the  soul  when  the  tongue  utters  words  like 
these.  Albeit  they  flow  from  the  lips  of  a 
prisoner,  they  have  the  true  ring  of  the 
inner  freedom,  of  the  freedom  which  cannot 
be  cribbed  in  dnngeons. 

'^  There  are  multitudes  by  whom  bap- 
tism is  regarded  in  the  same  reverent  light 
as  was  circumcision  by  the  Jews  of  old. 
If  they  do  not  absolutely  rejoice  in  it,  as 
the  manner  of  some  is,  as  the  instrument 
of  their  regeneration,  at  least  they  have  a 
vague  notion  of  a  benedt  which  they  deem 
it  to  have  conferred,  and  are  living  on  the 
uilfexhausted  credit  of  their  parents*  faith 

and  prayer Brethren,  we  would 

not  undervalue  the  ordinances  of  God's 
appointing.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the 
benefit  when  believing  parents  dedicate 
their  offspring  unto  (rod,  when  the  hand 
of  parental  faith  rests  upon  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  claims  that  there  should  be 
shed  out  upon  the  little  ones  the  spiritual 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Chiefest 
among  our  religious  memories,  treasured 
in  the  soul  with  a  delight  which  is  almost 
awe,  are  some  of  those  holy  communions, 
when — the  life  infused  into  the  bread,  the 
power  into  the  wine — Christ  has  been  evi- 
dently set  forth  before  His  grateful  wor- 
shippers, and  strong  consolations  have 
trooped  up  to  the  heavenly  festival 

'^  Precious  as  are  the  collateral  benefits 
of  baptism,  and  hallowing  as  are  the 
strength  and  blessing  of  the  Holy  Encha- 
rist,  we  do  solemnly  proclaim  them  worth- 
less as  grounds  of  acceptance  before  God. 
Hear  it,  ye  baptized  but  unbelieving  mem- 
bers of  our  congregations!  Hear  it,  ye 
deyont  and  earnest  communicants  I  Sa- 
craments have  no  atoning  virtue,  no  value 
at  all,  except  as  avenues  to  lead  the  soul 
to  Christ;  and  if,  in  a  trust  like  this,  you 
pass  your  lives,  and  if,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
trust  like  this,  you  die,  for  you  there  can 
remain  nothing  but  the  agonising  wakening 
from  a  deception  that  will  have  out-lasted 
life,  and  the  cry  wailed  from  the  outside 
of  a  door,  for  ever  barred — *  We  were  early 
dedicated  unto  Thee ;  were  accounted  as 
Thy  followers ;  we  have  eaten  and  drank 
in  Thy  presence ;  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto 
us!* 

^  That  is  the  first  ground  of  trust  which 
the  Apostle  here  disclaims. 

"  Passing  on  in  the  catalogue,  we  find 
that  the  second  repudiated  confidence  is 
an  honoured  parentage :  '  Of  the  stock  of 

Israel,*  etc.  etc His  genealogy  was 

pure  on  both  sides.  There  was  no  bar 
sinister  in  his  arms.  .  •  .  There  was  much  • 
in  all  this  on  which,  in  those  times,  the 
Apostle  might  have  dwelt  with  pride ;  men 
generally  vaunt  those  honours  which  are 
theirs  by  birth.  It  was  no  light  thing 
surely,  then,  to  belong  to  a  nobility  that 
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*' Passing  on  in  the  catalogae.  ^i 
that  the  second  repudiated  confi<Jaj 
an  honoured  parentage :  'Of  the  sid 

Israel,*'  etc.  etc Hisgenealoffj 

pure  on  both  sides.     There  was  n»" 

sinister  in  his  arms Theit' 

much  in  all  this  on  which,  in  ^^p*^jL 
the  Apostle  might  have  dwelt  with  g 
men  generally  vaunt  those  honoors « 
are  theirs  by  birth.  It  was  no  lig^^"J 
surely,  then,  to  belong  to  a  nobiiitr* 
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[trace  its  far  descent  from  the  worthies 
3  older  world;  to  have  for  his  ances- 
those  anointed  and  holy  patriarchs 
irod  the  yonng  earth  when  nnWrinkled 
rrow,  nndimmed  bj  crime,  untoached 
e  wizard  wand  of  time;  to  have  in 
eins  the  same  blood  that  marched 
lly  over  the  fallen  ramparts  of  Jericho, 
\t  bade  the  affrighted  sun  stand  btill 
ibeon,  or  that  quailed  beneath  the 
[  thunders  of  the  mount  that  burned* 
.  And  there  are  multitudes  now, 
ren,  who  have  no  better  hope  than 
There  are  many  in  this  land  of  ours, 
are  stifling  the  misgivings  of  con- 
:e,  and  the  convictions  of  the  Holy 
(,  with  the  foolish  thought  that  they 
been  born  in  a  Christian  country, 
•anded  with  an  atmosphere  of  privi- 
or  are  the  sons  of  *■  parents  passed 
he  skies.'  ....  Surely,  if  a  parent's 
can  avail  for  children  anything,  it 
be  in  the  families  of  Noah,  Daniel, 
fob.  Now  listen — ^listen — ye  who  rest 
iditional  faith,  ye  who  are  making  a 
if  your  parents'  piety  to  float  you  over 
ark  stormy  water  into  church  fellow- 
here,  and  into  heavenly  fellowship 
ifler ;  listen  to  the  solemn  admonition, 
ngh  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel, 
Job,  were  in  it,  as  I  live  they  should 
ei  but  their  own  souls  by  their  right- 
oesj,  saith  the  Lord  God.*  Alas !  if 
Tandson  of  Moses  was  an  idolatrous 
!;  if  the  children  of  Samuel  perverted 
aent  and  took  bribes ;  if  David,  the 
after  God's  own  heart,  mourned  in 
ess  agony  over  Absalom  dead,  how 
le  witness  that  religion  is  not  a  here- 
^  possession !  How  appalling  the 
ir,  lest  you,  children  of  pious  parents, 
d  in  the  lap  and  surrounded  with 
tmosphere  of  godliness,  should  pass 
into  a  heritage  of  wrath  and  sorrow, 
vated  into  intenser  hell  for  you  by 
emembrance  of  the  piety  of  your 

Ii  for  thunder-pealing  words  to  crash 
he  souls  of  formal  and  careless  pro- 
}  of  religion,  and  startle  them  into 
fe  of  God  I  I  do  solemnly  believe 
^ere  are  thousands  in  our  conerega- 
in  different  portions  of  the  land,  who 
OS  dead,  while  they  are  seeming  to 
and  with  all  fidelity  I  would  warn 
'  your  danger.  It  is  a  ghastly  sight 
the  flowers  of  religious  profession 
)at  a  moral  corpse.  It  is  a  sad  en- 
lent  when  the  church  or  chapel  is 
inlt  of  the  cofiined  spirit,  *■  dead  in 
sses  and  sins.'  .  .  .  .*  There  are 
who,  thus  building  on  the  sand,  have 
liter  in  the  hour  of  the  storm.  You 
liunder  over  the  man's  head  all  those 
;es  which  tell  of  the  radical  and 
sal  depravity  of  our  race.    Yes,  and 


could  trace  its  far  descent  from  the  worthies 
of  the  older  world ;  to  have  for  his  ances- 
tors those  anointed  and  holy  patriarchs 
who  trod  the  young  earth  when  unwrinkled 
by  sorrow,  undimmed  by  crime,  untouched 
by  the  wizard  wand  of  time ;  to  have  in  his 
veins  the  same  blood  that  marched  proudly 
over  the  fallen  ramparts  of  Jericho,  or  that 
bade  the  affrighted  sun  stand  still  at 
Gibeon,  or  that  quailed  beneath  the  dread 

thunders  of  the  mount  that  burned 

And  there  are  multitudes  now,  brethren, 
who  have  no  better  hope  than  this.  There 
are  many  in  this  land  of  ours,  who  are  stif- 
ling the  misgivings  of  conscience,  and  the 
convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the 
foolish  thought  that  they  have  been  bom 
in  a  Christian  country,  are  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  privilege,  or  are  the 
sons  *of  parents  passed  into  the  skies.' 
....  Surely,  if  a  parent's  faith  can  avail 
for  children  anything,  it  will  be  in  the 
families  of  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job.  Now 
listen— listen— ye  who  rest  on  traditional 
faith,  ye  who  are  making  a  raft  of  your 
parents'  piety  to  float  you  over  the  dark 
stormy  water  into  church  feftowship  here, 
and  into  heavenly  fellowship  hereafter; 
listen  to  the  solemn  admonition,  *  Though 
these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job, 
were  in  it,  as  I  live  they  should  deliver 
but  their  own  souls  by  their  righteousness, 
saith  the  Lord  God.'  Alas  I  if  the  grand- 
son of  Moses  was  an  idolatrous  priest ;  if 
the  children  of  Samuel  perverted  judgment 
and  took  bribes ;  if  David,  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  mourned  in  hopeless 
agony  over  Absalom  dead,  how  sad  the 
witness  that  religion  is  not  a  hereditary 
possession !  How  appalling  the  danger, 
lest  you,  children  of  pious  parents,  nursed 
in  the  lap  and  surrounded  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  godliness,  should  pass  down 
into  a  heritage  of  wrath  and  sorrow,  ag- 
gravated into  intenser  hell  for  you  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  piety  of  your 
fathers!  .... 

"  Oh  for  thunder-pealing  words  to  crash 
over  the  souls  of  formal  and  careless  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  and  startle  them  into 
the  life  of  God !  I  do  solemnly  believe 
that  there  are  thousands  in  our  congrega- 
tions, in  different  portions  of  the  land,  who 
are  thus  dead,  while  they  are  seeming  to 
live;  and  with  all  fidelity  I  would  warn 
you  of  your  danger.  It  is  a  ghastly  sight 
when  the  flowers  of  religious  profession 
trick  out  a  moral  corpse.  It  is  a  sad  en- 
tombment when  the  church  or  chapel  is 
the  vault  of  the  cofiined  spirit,  *  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.'  .... 

There  are  many  who,  thus  building  on 
the  sand,  have  no  shelter  in  the  hour  of 
the  storm.  You  may  thunder  over  the 
man's  head  all  those  passages  which  tell  of 
the  Yadical  and  universal  depravity  of  our 
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he  admires  your  preaching,  asd  thinks  it  is 
wonderfnllj  good  for  the  masses,  but  it  has 
no  sort  of' application  to  him.  He  does 
not  feel  himself  to  be  the  Tile  and  gniltj 
creature  jon  describe;  he  has  an  anodyne 
carried  about  with  him  to  silence  the  first 
miagiying  of  the  uneasy  conscience,  and  he 
lies  down  in  drugged  and  desperate  repose. 
And  there  are  many,  it  may  be,  who  con- 
tinue in  this  insidious  deception,  and  are 
never  aroused  except  by  the  Yoice  of  the 
last  messenger,  or  the  flashing  of  the  penal 

fires 

...  Oh!  come  to  Christ — that  is  the 
end  of  it — come  to  Christ.  Hallow  this 
occasion  by  dedicating  yourselves  living 
temples  unto  the  Lord.  He  will  not  refuse 
to  accept  you.  Mark  the  aeal  with  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  proclaimed  the  truth ; 
mark  the  leal,  the  love,  indomitable  and 
unfailing,  with  which  he  clung  to  the 
Master — 'I  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  men,  but  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.' 
Oh!  rare  and  matchless  attachment;  fast- 
ening upon  that  that  was  most  in  oppro- 
brium and  contumely  among  men !  Never 
did  the  earnest  student  of  philosophy,  as 
he  came  away  from  some  Socratic  prelec- 
tion, utter  his  affirmation,  '  I  am  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  among  men,  save 
Socrates,  and  him  poisoned;'  never  did 
enraptured  youth  listen  to  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  utter  his  affirma- 
mation,  *I  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  men,  save  Ciccfro,  and  him  pro- 
scribed.' But  Paul  takes  the  very  vilest 
brand  of  shame,  and  binds  it  about  his 
brow  as  a  diadem  of  glory — *  I  determined 
to  know  nothing  among  men,  but  Christ, 
and  Him  crucified.'  Tes,  that  is  it,  *  Christ 
and  Him  crucified.'  *  God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory  save  in  the  cross.'  In  the 
cross  is  to  be  our  chiefest  glory.  Trust 
that  cross  for  yourselves ;  take  hold  of  it, 
it  is  consecrated.  In  all  circumstances  of 
your  history,  in  all  exigencies  of  your 
mortal  lot,  take  firm  hold  of  the  cross. 
When  the  destroying  angel  rides  forth 
upon  the  cloud,  when  his  sword  is  whetted 
for  destruction,  clasp  the  cross;  it  shall 
bend  over  you  a  shield  and  a  shade ;  he 
will  relax  his  frown,  and  sheath  his  sword, 
and  pass  quickly,  harmlessly  by.  When 
you  go  to  the  brink  of  the  waters  that  you 
are  about  to  cross,  hold  up  the  cross  ;  and 
by  magic  power  they  shall  cleave  asunder, 
as  did  ancient  Jordan  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  you  shall  pass  over  dry-shod, 
and  in  peace.  When  your  feet  are  toiling 
up  the  slope,  and  you  arrive  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  hold  up  the  cross ;  the  angeLs  shall 
know  it,  and  the  everlasting  doors  shall 
unbar  themselves,  that  you  may  enter  in. 
When  you  pass  through  the  ranks  of  ap- 
plauding seraphim,  that  you  may  pay  your 
first  homage  to  the  throne,  present  the 


race.  Tes,  and  he  admires  yovrpn^ 
and  thinks  it  is  wonderfully  good  fa 
masses,  but  it  has  no  sort  of  applicadi 
him.  He  does  not  feel  himself  to  te 
vile  and  guilty  creature  you  describe; 
has  an  anodyne  carried  about  with  hii 
silence  the  first  misgiving  of  the  m 
conscience,  and  be  lies  down  io  dn| 
and  desperate  repose.  And  there  i 
many,  it  may  be,  who  continue  in  thii 
sidious  deception,  and  are  ncTer  am 
except  by  the  voice  of  thetast  messeq 
or  the  flashing  of  the  penal  fires. . . . 
..."  Oh  !  come  to  Christ— that  ii 
end  of  it — come  to  Christ.  He  vil 
refase  to  accept  yon.  Mark  the  zeal' 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  proclaimel 
truth ;  mark  the  zeal,  the  love,  iBdofld 
and  unfailing,  with  which  he  clnogH 
Master — *  I  determined  to  knov  sod 
among  men,  but  Christ,  and  Him  cnuil 
Oh !  rare  and  matchless  attachment;! 
ening  upon  that  that  was  most  in  op 
brium  and  eontomely  Among  men  1  fii 
did  the  earnest  stiident  of  philosopig 
he  came  away  from  some  Socratic  jm 
tion,  utter  his  affirmation,  *  I  am  4 
mined  to  know  nothing 'among  meai 
Socrates,  and  him  poisoned ;'  neyeriT^ 
raptured  youth  listen  to  the  persnaai 
quence  of  Cicero,  and  ntter  his  affira 
'I  determined  to  know  nothing  anioqgi 
save  Cicero,  and  him  proscribed.' 
Paul  takes  the  very  vilest  brand  off 
and  binds  it  about  his  brow  asti" 
glory — *I  determined  to  know 
among  men,  but  Christ,  and  Himi 
Tes,  that  is  it,  *  Christ,  and  Him 
^  God  forbid  that  I  should  gloiy  sarek 
cross.'  In  the  cross  is  to  be  oardM 
glory.  Trust  that  cross  for  yoi 
take"^  hold  of  it,  it  is  consecrated.  I 
circumstances  of  your  history,  in  iBj 
gencies  of  your  mortal  lot,  take  £ffli 
of  the  cross.  When  the  destrojiag 
rides  forth  upon  the  cloud,  wbenhifi 
is  whetted' for  destruction,  clasp  ttal 
it  shall  bend  over  you  a  shield  flndal 
he  will  relax  his  frown,  and  srf 
sword,  and  pass  quickly,  harmleMf^ 
When  you  go  to  the  brink  of  tbe*l 
that  you  are  about  to  cross,  hold  p 
cross;  and  by  magic  power  theyi 
cleave  asunder,  as  did  ancient  i^ 
before  the  ark  of  the  covenant, an)] 
shall  pass  over  dry-shod,  and  in  |J 
When  your  feet  are  toiling  up  tiei 
and  you  arrive  at  the  gate  of  hesTdrl 
up  the  cross;  the  angels  shall Utf 
and  the  everlasting  doors  shsli  « 
themselves,  that  you  may  enter  in. 
you  pass  through  the  ranks  of  ap] 
seraphim,  that  you  may  pay  voof 
homage  to  the  throne,  present  the  t 
and  lower  it  before  the  face  of  the  3Wj 
and  He,  for  whose  sake  you  h*«  ■• 


dofi 

-3 

noifl 
'  sareW 


in.  fl! 

voofl| 
thefli 
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I,  and  lover  it  before  th^  face  of  tlie     it,  will  take  it  from  yooi  aadV^lace  it  with. 

ter,  and  Hq,  for  whose  sake  you  liave     a  crown  I " 
e  it,  will  take  it  from  yon,  and  replace 
th  a  crown  I " 

kese  extracts,  Sir,  idll  show  to  your  readers  what  a  capital  prreaclier  Mr 

sfaon  is,  and  what  good  taste  the  parish  minister  of displayed  in 

owing  something  that  wbnld  really  do  him  credit.     At  the  same  time 
are  amply  sufficient  to  show  the  harefaced  nature  of  the  deception 

:tised  on  the  unsuspecting  congregation  at ^  Street  Chapel. 

presume,  Sir,  there  will  not  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  flagrancy  of  this 
ice.    But  the  fbeling  which  fbn^ed  itself  most  on  my  attention  at  the 
S  was  that  of  an  utter  want  of  confidence  in  the  professions  of  a  class, 
•  must  possess  the  confidence  of  us  laity  in  an  ebtire  degree  to  reqder 
rministi^tions  of  any  efficacy  whatever.    Is  thb  practici^  of  wholesale 
•iarism  a  common  one?     Is  it  spread  impartially  over  all  d^nonunations, 
is  it  chiefly  confined  to  the  clergy  of  the  parish  churchy?     Do  the 
isters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  emulate  the  practice  of  the  Anglican 
5y— a  practice  so  unblushingly  avowed  by  these  latteri  that  it  almost 
es  to  be  a  fraud  at  all  ?  Are  their  credulous  congre^t^s  treated  from 
t^ath  to  Sabbath  to  borrowed  thunder,  simulated  enthusiasnDi^  aecond- 
i  ideas,  stolen .  phraseology-'— phraseology,  so  grossly  stolen,  that  the 
iarist  does  not  even  pay  the  poor  complimept  to  his  hearers'  discern- 
t  of  trying  to  deck  it  out  with  some  tinsel  of  his  own  f     I  cannot  bring 
elf  to  believe  that  many  ministers  of  any  persuasion  would  act  so  ;  but 
feet  of  this  occurrence  in  so  broad  and  glaring  a. form  is  calculated  to 
ender  most  unpleasant  suspicions.     How  many  very  shabby  birds  are 
savouring  to  soar  into  celebrity  on  plumage  not  their  own  ?     In  the  case 
•ve  been  describing,  this  particular  clergyman  had  obtained  the  credit  of 
gan  "eloquent"  {ureacher,  on  the  strength  of — what?  His  own  sermons! 
)  can  tell?     Bv  mere  accident  he  was  detected  borrowing  the  eloquen<ie 
lother,  to  give  himself  a  name;  but  whether  this  was  an  isolated  instance 
ne  of  a  long  series,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     How  many  borrowed  sermons 
he  have  preached  in  his  own  parish  church,  passing  them  off  as  his  own, 
getting  credit  in  consequence  from  his  admiring  parishioners  of  being 
I  eloquent"  man;  and  how  small  the  chance  of  these  parishioners  de- 
iQg  the  cheat,  or  of  ilxe  Feinuf  Pu^it  being  much  circulated  among  the 
is  of  Stirlingshire  I     And  we  must  recollect  that  the  £BU}ilities  for  appro^ 
dng  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  others  are  at  present  superabundant.    For 
y  sermons  less  known  and  read  than  those  of  Spurgeon  and  Melvil  are 
Ushed.     There,  for  instance,  is  the  Rev.  Gage  Pigg,  B.A.,  of  Marl- 
►ugh  Chapel,  whose  published  discourses,  an  enthusiastic  critic  in  the 
iiUst  tells  us,  are  equal  to  Caird's,  while  "  his  thoughts  are  streams  from 
ill  fnll  of  sympathies,  aspirations^  and  conceptions,  transcending  conven- 
al  standards,  and  tinged  with  the  hues  of  a  devout  genius."     Well,  Sir^ 
n  imagine  an  appropriator  of  pulpit  eloquence,  on  the  look-out  for  booty, 
n  he  reads  such  criticism  as  this,   at  once  turning  to  a  volume  of 
ions  so  lauded  for  the  materials  on  which  he  is  to  rise  into  something 
fame.     If  the  fear  of  discovery  does  not  prevent  such  pranks  being 
'ed  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  not  likely  to  deter  in  remote  parts  of  the 
itry.    And  really,  Kr^  can  we  contemplate  without  pain  the  possibility 
uch  an  occurrence,  as  that  the  audience  in  a  parish  church  in  bucolic 
5U8  or  sequestered  Ross,  after  listening  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  to  the 
[uent  young  lad  whom  a  considerate  patron  has  presented  to  them,  and 
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whom  they  implicitly  believe  to  be  one  of  tbe  mo6t  promisiDg  young  mai 
the  Kirk,  should  diflcoYer  that  the  ingenooos  yooth  has  been  all  the  ta 
feeding  them  with  scraps  from  the  Penny  Pulpit^  and,  instead  of  giving  & 
the  genuine  products  of  his  own  study  musings,  has  been  tackling  their  sea 
bilities  with  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Mr  Pigg !  Surely  the  recoil  from  sad 
discovery  might  be  productive  of  infinite  mischief — a  mischief  which  it  woi 
be  well  for  those  to  consider,  who  adopt  such  worse  than  questionable  moi 
to  obtain  a  precarious  celebrity. 

I  shall  say  no  more,  Sir,  on  this  unpleasant  subject  I  should  not  In 
thought  of  troubling  you  at  such  length  if  I  were  not  suspicious  that  I 
practice  now  spoken  of  is  more  general  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  spread! 
There  may  be  some  to  defend  it,  or  to  extenuate  its  gravity,  and  with  these! 
unnecessary  to  argue:  I  should  as  soon  think  of  defending  the  practice  of]J 
ing  pockets.  But,  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  congregations  who  are  bjfl 
practices  swindled  and  deluded,  and  still  more  for  the  sake  of  those  kl 
working  and  pious  ministers  who,  with  an  amount  of  brain-labour  whidit 
laity  have  little  idea  of,  conscientiously  toil  week  after  week  to  supply  tk 
flocks  with  spiritual  food,  always  sacrificing  ease,  often  life  itself,  in  i 
efiTort — I  ask  all  honest  men  to  denounce  this  contemptible  and  cowan 
habit  of  literary  theft;,  as  degrading  to  the  individual  culprits,  and  disboooi 
ing  to  our  common  manhood. — ^I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
LoKDOK,  2d  September  1859.  LaiccS^ 
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It  is  a  time-honoured  maxim,  that  a  man's  character  is  not  properly  .. 
after  his  death.  His  good  qualities  are  too  often  exaggerated  by  friends  l 
preciated  by  enemies  during  life,  and  it  is  not  till  he  hie  ceased  to  be  a  rhifi 
living — an  object  of  envy  and  prejudice  to  some,  and  of  undue  attaehmentto' 
--that  his  character  can,  in  most  cases,  be  fairly  estimated.  Time  is  neceaflf] 
discover  fully  the  circumstances  of  his  position,  and  the  principles  which  r^' 
his  conduct,  as  well  as  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  party  feeling,  and  dissipsfc 
clouds  of  partiality  and  prejudice  in  which  it  envelopes  its  object. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  whose  character  is  so  transparent,  whose 
passion  is  so  obvious,  and  whose  circumstances  are  so  little  complicated  brtiiil 
tricacies  and  expediencies  of  the  world,  that  a  correct  judgment  of  them  can'" 
fail  of  being  arrived  at  by  their  contemporaries.    Their  decision,  consisten 
singleness  of  aim,  shine  with  a  steady  radiance  in  their  lives,  and  prevent 
Bcurities,  doubts,  and  uncertainties  of  the  weak  and  the  vacillating,  whaterff  k' 
position  they  occupy.     Such  a  man  of  decision  and  uprightness  was  Ab  " 
Melrose.     He  was  an  "  epistle  of  Christ  known  and  read  of  all  men.^'    M 
three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  his  death,  there  Js  not  so  much  danger  of 
taking  his  character  by  undue  haste,  in  attempting  to  record  its  prominent  f 
as  there  is  danger  of  losing  them,  and  the  bright  example  they  present,  in  tiiat 
which  covers  die  past  and  the  dead. 

Mr  Melrose  was  bom  on  A\igust  6, 1788,  at  Southfield,  in  the  parish  of  Gl 
and,  like  many  persons  of  true  eminence,  he  was  the  child  of  worthy  porentt 
earned  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.    He  was  disabled  from  maniuil " 
by  a  wound  which  he  received  in  his  hand,  from  a  blast  of  gunpowder  in  a  " 
quarry  belonging  to  the  late  Earl  of  Wemyss.   His  lorplship,  moved  by  the  ^-r-z^ 
his  worth  when  a  farm-steward  at  Ballencrieff,  sent  him  to  school  (as  his  parenttlj 
been  able  to  give  him  only  a  very  limited  education),  and  appointed  lum  clo^ 
manager  of  the  Harelaw  limeworks — a  situation  which  he  filled  with  unf^** 
diligence  and  irreproachable  fidelity  till  his  death.  ^ 

While  he  thus  abode  in  the  **  same  calling  in  which  ha  waa  called,"  «adhoDow 
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it  by  his  moral  rectitude  and  ability,  it  is  his  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  its  development  in  walks  of  usefulness,  that  render  his  life  most  interesting  to 
the  Christian.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  early  life  the  subject  of  the  "  new 
birth,"  without  which  no  man  enters  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Hamilton,*  minister  of  his  parish,  though  a  talented,  amiable,  and 
gentlemanly  person,  belonged  to  the  Moderate  party^  and  supported  Principal 
Robertson  in  his  ecclesiastical  politics,  in  opposition  to  Dr  Erskine  and  his  friends, 
who  in  general  were  more  evangelical  in  their  views,  and  more  zealous  in  promoting 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people.  It  is  probable  that  Mr  Melrose  received 
spiritual  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Cowan,  the 
predecessor  of  Dr  Hamilton,  and  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Gillies  of  Edinburgh. 
Mr  Mehrose  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Gospel  preached  occasionally  at 
Longniddry  by  the  Rev.  Dr  W.  Brown  of  Haddington,  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Sheriff,  and 
the  present  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Tranent.  He  was  so  much 
imprefised  by  it,  that  he  became  a  regular  worshipper  in  the  Secession  Church  of 
Tranent.  He  afterwards  applied  for  admission  to  its  fellowship;  and  he  was  so 
highly  esteemed  for  his  talentis  and  worth,  that  he  was  chosen,  both  by  his  own  dis- 
trict and  the  congregation  at  lasge,  to  fill  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  He  was  ordained 
to  that  office  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  in  October  4,  1883. 

The  choice  of  Mr  Melrose  to  sacred  office  was  never  regretted  by  those  who  elected 
him;  for  he  became  a  main  pillar  of  the  session  and  congregation,  and  of  vital  pracr* 
tical  godliness  in  a  wide  district,  till  his  death.  His  mind,  like  his  body,  was  robust 
and  vigorous ;  his  temperament  was  fervid ;  indeed,  few  have  been  more  distinguished 
by  a  union  of  power  and  vivacity,  soundness  of  judgment  and  warmth  of  heart. 
m  information,  considering  his  disadvantageous  circumstances,  was  wonderfully 
extensive  and  accurate,  for  he  remembered  and  digested  what  he  read;  and,  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  heart  and  close  observation  of  others,  he  knew  human 
pature  well.  He  read  not  only  books^  but  men.  There  was  a  native  uprightness 
hi  his  character  which  abhorred  and  repelled  all  that  is  mean  and  tortuous;  and  he 
^as  distinguished  by  a  noble  independence  of  mind,  manifested  in  thinking  for 
^"niself ,  and  following  out  his  convictions  at  whatever  cost.  But  though  prompt 
and  decided,  bold  and  fearless,  yet,  unlike  many  possessing  similar  qualities,  there  was 
nothing  rude  or  coarse  in  his  manners  and  speech.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  not 
a  Uttle  of  that  courtesy  which  renders  Christianity  attractive,  and,  mdeed,  is  a  part 
of  it.  At  the  same  time.  Christian  courtesy  is  as  superior  to  worldly  politeness  as 
the  living  fountain  to  a  stagnant  pool,  or  as  natural  is  superior  to  artificial  beauty. 
Ah  castings  from  the  same  mould  often  show  a  diversity  of  colours  and  veins,  while 
of  equal  figure  and  size,  Christians  adovn  tiie  Gospel  by  their  circumstantial  variety 
and  substantial  harmony  and  unity. 

Mr  Melrose  was  most  exemplary  as  a  member  of  the  church,  by  his  constant  attend- 
flflce  on  public  ordinances^  both  on  Sabbath  and  week-day  services,  •  Although  he 
talked  a  distance  of  nearly  Jive  miles ^  he  was  seldom  or  never ^  during  many  years ^ 
absent  from  any  diet  of  public  worship,  and  he  was  always  present  before  the  service 
commenced.  "  He,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh," — certainly  not  to  the  commendation 
of  those  in  almost  every  church  who  are  neither  punctual  nor  regular  in  attending 
the  house  of  God,  nor,  consequently,  edifying  themselves,  encouraging  the  heart 
and  strengthening  the  hands  of  their  minister  and  brethren,  nor  glorifying  God  by 
the  fulness  of  pubUc  worship.  He  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  congregation 
^  by  the  liberality  of  his  contributions,  and  in  every  competent  way  promoting 
its  welfare.  The  affections  of  his  great  heart  were  lavished  on  his  fellow -members 
as  his  brethren ;  and  his  special  services  were  not  withheld  from  those  who  needed 
th«m,  whether  in  the  form  of  admonition,  spiritual  comfort,  or  charity.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  he  enjoyed  the  cordial  affection  and  respect  of  the  congregation  ? 

Mr  Melrose  was  the  friend  of  his  minister.  He  did  not  practically  <£sown  the 
charge,  as  if  it  were  uninspired  or  inapplicable  to  Christians  of  the  present  day, 
''Esteem  them  (your  ministers)  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake."  Nor 
aid  he  regard  his  office  as  a  reason  for  withholding  that  "  very  high  and  loving 
estmiation"  of  his  minister,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  an  addition^  and  strong 

*  A  speech  of  Dr  Hamilton  against  missions,  in  the  General  Assembly,  occasioned 
the  famous  words  of  Dr  Erskine,  "  Rax  me  the  Bible,  Moderator."  .    .      * 
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daim  on  bis  irienddiip  and  love.  For  he  had  been  called  and  boiaid  rnvmsoM 
TOWS  to  ''*'  help  hii  minister  in  the  gOTenanent "  or  iqniitnal  oTeraight  of  then 
gregation.  As  he  performed  his  tows  intli  gnat  fid^ty,  in  that  holy  love  iV 
is  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  his  affectionp  were  drawn  forth  to  Hie  «U 
and  his  miniBter,  wi&  whcnn  he  co-operated  in  to  labonrs  <^  "kf^e.  Wlule  be! 
and  acknowledged  that  he  owed  his  own  Bonl  (PInlem.  19)  to  1^  go^  msA 
is  it  Borpfising  that  he  did  what  he  coald  to  rideld  it  from  the  darts  of  cahnnur; 
support  it,  as  the  hands  of  Moses  were  sapported  hy  Aaron  and  Har,  by  bsdi 
ahundant  and  fervent  prayers;  and  apply  it,  not  only  by  feedisg  for  hiottelioDl 
word  preached,  but  recalling  it  and  rendering  it  extensirely  naefol  botii  to  chn 
goers,  and  to  the  sick  and  uie  dying  ? 

Mr  Meboee,  as  has  been  stated,  was  an  example  of  pre-eminent  fideHtria 
discharge  of  his  daties  as  an  elder.  Besides  accompanying  hiB  minister  in  hisal 
visits,  he  regularly  visited  Ins  large  district /o«r  tames  a  year ;  asd  on  Btich  fl 
sions  he  always  engaged  in  religions  oonvevsaticm  and  devo^aonal  exeidsA 
Bometimes  visited  otner  districts,  in  a  circuit  of  many  miles,  when  they  va&tel 
inspectitxi  of  an  elder.  He  also  frequently  visited  ike  mck  at  eiher  times;  id 
long  attended  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  with  litUe  or  no  oo-operatkm  in  oondnri 
its  services.  At  meetings  of  session  he  was  most  punctual  in  nis  attendsBce,  fol 
in  his  devotions,  patient  in  his  investigations,  judicious  in  his  views,  and  he  shfl 
a  happy  union  of  fidelity  and  tenderness  to  the  subjects  of  discipline.  The  sol 
ness  and  frequent  bc^dness  and  originality  of  his  opinions,  acoompaxiied  with  ChrM 
modesty,  fidelity,  and  love  of  peace,  commanded  the  respect  and  afiectkni 
^brethren. 

Mr  Melrose  was  no  sectarian.  His  Christiaii  prkici}^  and  noble  natmesDOl 
.the  base  sectarianism  sometimes  seen  at  the  prosont  day,  when  tiie  epiiit^ifl 
ancient  Pharisees,  who  compassed  sea  and  land  to  gain  a  proselyte,  semll 
revived  in  men  of  similar  position,  who  use  most  unscnipulous  means  to  sveOI 
numbers,  of  whatever  quality,  without  improving  their  character.  MrMdni 
indeed  oordiaUy  attached  to  his  own  denomination,  iot  which  he  left  the&ti 
Chuidi ;  and  he  chose  it,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  intelligent  and  vigoroos  A 
account  of  its  scriptural  purity  of  doctrine  and  disciptine,  wor^bsp  and  goiflii 
And  he  was  not  the  man  to  bold  convictions  which  he  would  not  avow,  tf  tM 
ezpemse  to  himself ;  but,  while  strongly  disapproving  of  lay  and  dericalftfi 
.  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  impurity  of  conammion  in  soofte  o&lr  ^ 
he  daJmed  perfection  neiHier  to  himself  nor  to  his  Churdi.  He  cozdiaSy  l0i^ 
good  men,  to  whatever  denomination  they  belonged,  and  he  waUred  witi  41 
so  far  as  they  were  agreed.  His  services  on  behalf  of  the  sick  and  di^dynf^ 
not  limited  to  his  own  communion,  but  freely  given  to  all  witliin  bis  reach,  0 
required  and  welcomed  them ;  and  they  were  in  much  request,  so  that  he^ 
garded  as  a  public  blessing.  Few  have  walked  more  doeefy  in  the  footBte^sci 
who  ^^  went  about  doing  good.^' 

This  stream  of  sustained  Christian  activity  and  usefulness  during  so  iBUTJ 
must  have  been  supplied  by  an  adequate  fountain.  None  ever  chsarged  hia  ^ 
.  lieve,  with  being  a  hypocrite.  His  sincerity  and  eameBtnesa,  supported  by  a  «^ 
ent  life,  were  admitted  by  all ;  and  his  weight  of  character  gave  a  force  tohsj 
g:ent  reproofs,  which  made  the  liar^  the  Sabbath-breaker,  and  the  pvtrfaffie  8«^ 
Golei^  and  abashed.  What,  then,  was  the  source  of  his  Ghristiasi  activitHsV 
reply,  his  secret  comnranion  with  God.  He  was  accustomed  to  rise  daOy^ 
three  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  spend  two  hours  in  reading  the  ^ 
meditation,  and  prayer ;  b^des  his  morning  and  evening  family  wor^p^ 
.  frequent  ejaculatory  prayers  in  the  course  of  -^e  day.  Nor  «Kd  he,  on  a 
leaving  home  early,  returning  late,  pressure  of  business,  or  preseboe  ci  stitiDj 
omit  on  any  monuag  or  evening  stated  devotion  in  hhi  closet,  nor  family 
nor  any  part  of  it,  but  showed  torth  God's  loving-kindness  every  naoraisg.* 
faithftilnesB  every  night,  by  singing  His  praise,  reeling  His  word,  and  prayer.* 

♦  This  beautiful  custom,  so  essential  to  the  life  and  power  of  religion,  iJJ*! 

fear,  so  general  in  our  churches  as  in  former  times.    Is  not  family  worship  »^ 

« neglected  by  multitudes  ?~cofifined  by  others,  including  some  office-hMW". » ^^ 

evening? — and  then  too  frequently  curtailed  and  poshed  into  a  comer  hyi^  ^ 
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were  the  spanngs  of  hia  hdy  life,  his  Chmtian  iisefulneas,  and  his  sphriioal  jof 
ampl J  supfUied.  Thus  did  he  procure  the  sacred  oil  which  inade  him  a  burning  and 
a  shining  liglil.  While  his  oommuBion  with  Glod  made  him  godlike  in  holiness  and 
benevolence,  it.  also  vendBred  him  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  Grod  and  in  doing  His 
will.  He  was  habitually  cheerful ;  apd  few  were  so  happy,  because  few  lived  so  near 
to  God,  and  diew  so  copiously  their  suppMes  ixsom.  the  Fountain  of  all  being  and 
blessing.  We  have  known  other  good  naen.  remarkably  cheerful  in  prosperity  and 
adversity,  and  diffusing  around  them  a  pleasure  wMch  others  have  ascribed  to 
natural  good  temp^  and  hilaELty  of  dispositaon,  but  we  have  discov^ed  the  secret  in 
thei^  frequent  abounding  ^ayer  duiring  the  course  of  the  day,  as  well  as  at  the  stated 
hours  of  moffittftg  and  eveniaig  wongdiip.  The  more  we  ask,  the  mc»:e  we  receive ; 
and  the  greater  a  sma's  piety,  thee  ^eater  is  his  happiness.  Uniform  experience 
countera^Us  the  Divine  testizoo^y — ^'  Ba^j  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord/' 

It  may  be  asked,  HadHr  Meil»Me  no  imperfectibns  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
perfect  ia.  mxyung,  and  he  daily  confessed,  and  mourned  over  his  sins,  supplicated 
for  the  Bedeemer'a  sake  their  forgiveness,  and  the  g^raoo  of  God  to  overcome  them 
and  |»roiiiot0  has  aa^ctificatioA.  As  every  good  quality  has  its  shade,  his  infirmities 
ooirespoiided  to  the  prominent  features,  of  his  constitution  and  character.  But 
sin  had  not  domioioa  over  him,  for  he  was  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace; 
and  such  was  the  ascendancy  of  Christian  princi]^  the  combination  of  the  graces 
of  the  Spirit^  and  tha  ificreasiag  assimilation  to  Christ  in  his  character,  that  he 
grea%  Teaembied  those  of  whom  the  sacred  writer  says,  ^^  They  were  righteous  be- 
fore God,  waUcing' in alLl^ commandments  and  (wdinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.'^ 
It  nmy  he  pipper,  however,  to  mention  one  imperfection  which  ^MPobably  maxred  his 
usefulness — the  undue  length  of  his.pcaya«,  which  sometimes  exhausted  the  patience 
of  otheK!^  '  JiA  otfaier  good  mmi  have  f aUen.  into  this  mistake  from  not  duly  consider- 
ing the  informitm  of.  the  sick^  the  young,  and  the  feeble-minded,  who  are  incapable 
of  i(mg-4ustiiiQed  attention  in  devotional  exercises,  it  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
Bat  of  Mr  Mdroae  it  can  be  truly  aaad,  that  ha  did  not  belong  to  the  class  whose 
pKayera  yMx  others  «r«  long,  but  are  short  and  pcarfunctc^ry  in  secret 

As  to  hia  domeatic  relaftiona,  ho  was  a  most  dutiful  son  and  husband.  The  wxiter 
was  much  impressed  with  the  tender  al^ection  which,  beamed  on  him  from  the  Intel- 
ligent  and  Iwau^ul  eountenanee  of  his  venerable  mother,  whom  he  cherished  with 
the  kindest  attentions  till  her  death.  About  two  years  previously  he  entei«d  into  the 
marriage  relation  with  a  cousin  ol  his  own,,  who  nursed  his  mother  with  fiHal  affec- 
tion, ministerad  to  his  eomfort  in  health  and  sickness  with  unremitting  conjugal 
fidelity,  and  in  more  respects  than  one.  was  an  help-meet  for  him. 

Mr  Mebroae^  though  enjoying  on  the  whole  good  health,  was  subject  occasionally, 
and  witii  increasing  frequency  towards  the  end  of  his  hf e,  to  very  severe  and  violent 
spasms.  These,  which  produced  great  pain  and  weakness^  arose  from  the  disease 
under  which  he  had  be^  partiaUy  labouring  many  years,  and  which  at  last  proved 
fatal-^diaease  of  the  heart.  On  Sabbath,  80th  December  185&,  he  was  iu  church.; 
but  h»  caxafi  to  it  aad  went  home  with  unusual  dif&culty,  and  he  said  to  Mrs  M.  that 
he  wished  to  have  told  his  minister  that  was  the  last  Sabbath  he  should  be  in  church 
on  eartib.  His  anticipations  were  correct ;  for,  though  he  resumed  his  employment 
on  Monday,  he  was  seised  a(t  iha  fo^wing  midnight  with  aviol^it  pain  which  con- 
tinued diuing  Tuesday,  tsod  terminated  in  death  at  four  o^clock  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday^  2d  January  1657.  Though  his  sufferings  were  great^  not  a  murmur 
escaped  hvn  in  has  sev^cest  paroKysms ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  affection  to  his  comh 
pamon,  and'  subnvssion  to  God,  with  a  prayer  kx  relief.  He  did  not  expect  his  illness 
to  be  then  fatal ;  yet  he  was  net  taken  by  surprise,  lor  he  was  daily  preparing  for 
death ;  and  cm  the  Monday  preceding  he  smg.  the  first  verses  of  the  9(Hh  Psalm. 
^'  Blessed  are  those  serrants  whom  the  Lord  shall  find  watchmg  1  ^'  His  death  pro- 
duced a.daef»  aiid  geaecal  sensation,,  not  only  in  the  United  Presbyteriaa  congregation 
of  Tranent,  but  aSso  in  the  cowmunky  athurge,  to  which  he  was  so  great  a  bene&ctor. 
No  doubt  Ms  Christian  friends  believed  t^eir  loss  to  be  his  gain,  still  they  myoumed 
their  own  and  others'  loss*  The  octogj^oarian  and  active  manister  of  Gkdsmuir  said 
to  Mr  MeLrose's  minister^.  **  Yoi*  cannot  find  another  elder  like  Mr  M^ose.'^    By 

similar  questionable  occupation,  so  as  to  bo  not  even  a  form  of  go<Uin«88y  l^iit  a  solemn 
mockery  rather  than  an  act  of  worship  ? 
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these  words  he  did  not  mean  certainly  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  straitened  k| 
express  his  admiration  of  Mr  Mekose  as  a  rare  and  choice  man  and  office-bearer  is| 
Church  of  Christ.  His  widow,  who  monms  deeply  the  loss  of  his  nncommoD  excella( 
and  affection,  has  honoured  his  memory  by  the  erection  of  a  handsome  tomlsti 
over  his  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  Gladsmuir.  The  inscription  states  that  he  I 
on  January  2d,  1857,  in  the  68th  year  of  hia  age ;  was  24  years  an  elder  o!  the  Unit 
Presbyterian  Church,  Tranent ;  and  '^*  was  a  faithful  man,  and  feared  God  abfl 
many." 

The  history  of  Alexander  Melrose  illustrates  t^e  power  of  the  Gospel,  applied! 
the  Diyine  Spirit,  to  purify,  elevate,  and  adorn  the  character  of  persons  in  eyeryiM 
of  life,  and  it  verifies  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  ^*  that  the  Ckristian  is  the  bi^ 
style  of  man."  His  life  is  a  loud  and  scdemn  warning  to  those  who  are  Umg  inl 
neglect  of  God's  sidvation.  For,  if  he  felt  all  his  earnestness,  sdf -denial,  and] 
severing  Christian  labours  necessary  to  express  his  sense  of  obligation  to  redeea 
love,  and  to  make  his  calling  and  election  sure,  what  must  be  the  doom  of  the  di 
ful  and  careless  sinner  I  ^^  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  an 
and  the  ungodly  appear?"  His  life  is  a  iq;)eoial  admonition  to  slothful  eldeni 
members  of  churches.  We  ask  not,  why  are  you  not  doing  as  much  as  he  did?  li 
why  are  you  doing  so  much  less  than  you  might  ?  why  are  you  praying  so  litd 
giving  so  little,  and  doing  so  little  in  visiting  the  afflicted,  and  in  promoting  i 
salvation  of  men  ?  Why  are  you,  by  the  ne^ect  of  your  personal  and  official  dBA 
leaving  them  undone,  or  oppressing  others  with  their  p^ormance  ?  Whj  do } 
call  yourselves  Christians,  «ince  you  so  little  resemble  Christ,  who  went  about  del 
good,  and  said,  *^  The  zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  even  consumed  Me?"  Is  it  I 
written,  *'  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion?" 

Finally,  the  life  of  Mr  Melrose  is  full  of  encouragement  to  induce  the  imiistiflil 
his  example  in  *^  denying  himseif,  taking  up  his  cross,  and  following  (^W-^ 
' '  labouring  fervently  in  prayers  " — ^in  * '  exercising  (agonising)  himsdf  unto  godfini 
—in  seeking  the  good  of  the  CSiurch — and  in  "  doing  good  unte  all  men  as  helail^ 
portunity . "  Were  not  his  prayers  answered  in  his  sustained  holiness  and  nseWai 
Was  he  not  a  happy  man,  in  the  gladness  which  Grod  put  into  hisbeart,  more  tw 
joy  of  vintage  or  harvest  ?  Was  he  not  increasingly  happy  in  pvoportion  to  his^ 
m  grace  ?  Was  he  not  respected  by  worldly  as  weM  as  godly  m^i,  accordijf  w 
promise,  "  Them  that  honour  Me,  I  will  honour  ?"  Did  not  God  fuMl  Hi8i« 
him,  "  They  shall  prosper  that  love  Zion?"  But  his  portion  was  not  in  ti«S 
While  he  received  a  hundredfold  more  than  be  did,  gave,  suffered,  ot  losfcforCU 
in  this  world,  the  recompense  of  reward  to  which  he  had  respect — a  reward  n* 
debt,  but  of  grace — ^was  everlasting  hfe.  His  good  hope  of  it  through  grace  el 
forted  and  purified  him  on  earth  ;  but  his  full  celestial  enjoyment  of  it  in  the i 
glory,  and  ioy  of  his  Lord,  who  can  imagine?  But,  while  it  immeasurably ei* 
our  comprenension,  there'  is  nothing  in  it  imaginary  or  uncertain.  It  is  as  aj 
Grod  who  hath  promised  it  is  almighty,  holy,  just,  and  true ;  it  is  as  sure  as  Ij 
died,  rose,  and  ascended  into  heaven ;  for  He  hath  said,  "  Because  I  li^^^J 
live  also."  Yet  its  influence  on  us  corresponds  to  our  faith  in  it.  Did  men  g«^ 
believe  in  Christ  crucified  and  Christ  glorified.  His  love  would  <5on8train  as** 
to  Him,  and  His  glory  would  attract  us  to  seek  those  things  which  are  aboTe;* 
such  examples  of  exalted  piety  as  Alexander  Melrose  has  sSb  us  would  beascajjj 
as  they  are  now  singular.  For  when  the  glorious  and  sanctifying  truth  of  (^ 
is  not  excluded  from  the  mind  by  unbelief,  nor  partially  admitted  by  a  weakuj 
but  is  copiously  received  by  a  strong  faith,  and  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  ^* 
Holy  Ghost,  its  effect,  wliich  corresponds  not  to  what  is  without,  but  tow 
within,  the  soul,  is  proportionally  great.  Hence,  instead  of  the  lifdessfor^j 
the  nominal  Christian,  and  the  uncertain,  vacillating  character  of  the  weak  baiw 
the  truth  firmly  grasped  by  faith  would  more  effectually  mould  our  characttfj 
its  own  image,  "  make  us  free"  from  the  slavery  of  worldly  influences,  ^^ 
and  sustain  us  in  a  steady  heavenward  flight.     We  should  become  Christ-liif'| 

,  the  glory  of  holiness,  like  primitive  Christians,  who,  "  Beholding  as  in  a  gb*  ^ 
glory  of  the  Lord  were  ch^ged  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  ^^ 

.  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  "• 

September  20,  1859. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  MINISTERS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  REVIVAL 
MOVEMENT. 

TfiB  extraordinary  religious  awakening  experienced  last  year  by  the  churches  of 
North  America,  and  more  recently  by  those  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  having  now  been 
extended  to  Glasgow  and  other  parts  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  Glasgow  United 
Presbytery  resolved  to  hold  a  conference  of  its  members,  for  prayer  and  mutual 
counsel  in  connection  with  the  movement.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Greyfriars* 
Session-house,  on  Monday,  19th  September,  at  eleven  o'clock  forenoon.  Thirty- 
six  ministers,  including  several  from  other  presbyteries,  and  a  number  of  ruling 
elders,  were  present.  The  conversation  was  opened  with  tlie  reading  of  a  brief 
paper  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Robertson  of  Shamrock  Street  Church,  who  has  kindly 
yielded  to  our  request  to  furnish  us  with  the  MS.  for  publication.  Dr  Robertson's 
observations  met  with  the  warm  approval  of  all  the  brethren  present,  the  con- 
ference adopting  as  its  own  the  practical  recommendations  with  whfch  he  con- 
cluded ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  meet  in  the  same  place,  on  Monday  forenoon,  from 
week  to  week,  for  prayer  and  consultation  as  to  what  further  measures  may  have 
to  be  followed  in  tlje  progress  of  the  work.  The  following  is  Dr  Robertson's 
paper : — 

The  presbytery  was  led,  at  its  last  meeting,  to  resolve  on  the  present  conference 
in  consequence  of  the  anticipated  approach,  or  rather  actual  commencement  in  the 
midst  of  us,  of  a  movement  in  which,  as  office-bearers  of  the  Church,  we  cannot 
but  feel  the  liveliest  interest.  As  the  movement  is  one  confessedly  of  an  unusual 
kind,  it  is  desirable  that,  so  far  as  possible,  we  should  be  of  one  mind  in  regard  to 
its  nature  as  a  work  of  God,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  accounted  such ; 
and  also,  in  regard  to  the  course  of  conduct  which,  as  individuals  or  a  court,  we 
should  follow.  We  are  now  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  holding  free  converse  with 
one  another  on  these  points,  and,  as  we  lack  wisdom, '  to  ask  it  of  God  who  giveth 
to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.' 

The  movement  of  which  we  speak  began  in  America.  It  then  extended  itself 
to  Ireland,  and  seems  now  to  have  reacked  our  own  ooasts.  In  what  light  should 
we  regard  it,  and  how  ought  we  to  act  in  the  circumstances  that  have  arisen  ?  In 
answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  look 
upon  it,  08  it  has  manifested  itself  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  come  under  my 
own  observation,  as  the  work  of  God.  My  reasons  for  doing  so  are  these, — Firsts 
the  character  of  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the  persons  affected.  They  have  almost 
uniformly  felt,  in  the  fitvt  instance,  just  as  the  multitude  did  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, when  *  they  were  pricked  in  their  hearts  ;*  and  then,  in  the  second  instance,  after 
jnany,  in  some  cases  very  many  and  very  earnest  cries  for  mercy,  they  have  felt 
just  as  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  did,  when,  having  found  Him  of  whom  Isaiah  did 
write,  '  he  went  on  his  way  r^oidng' 

Another  reason  for  esteeming  the  movement  the  work  of  God  is  found  in  the 
fesult  of  the  exercises  we  have  now  described.  The  effects  are  of  a  most  blessed 
character.  The  drunken  has  become  sober,  the  licentious  chaste,  the  deceitful  honest, 
the  quarrelsome  peaceful  and  aflFectionate.  The  fruit  everywhere  to  be  seen — and 
AS  yet  nothing  has  occurred  seriously  to  mar  the  promise  of  a  sure  and  abundant 
harvest — is  the  very  same  which  is  described  by  the  apostle  where  he  says,  *  The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance,  against  which  there  is  no  law.* 

Such  are  the  exercises  of  the  affected,  and  also  the  result  of  these  exercises ; 
and  the  conclusion  to  which  they  conduct  is  not  in  our  opinion  vitiated  by  the 
presence  of  certain  physical  manifestations  which,  though  not  always,  yet  fre- 
quently, attend  the  movement.  These  may  spring  from  sympathy — they  may  be 
feigned— for  of  themselves  they  are  no  evidence  of  a  saving  change.  But  what 
shall  we  ,say  of  cases  where,  along  with  the  prostration,  there  is  the  spiritual 
exercise  issuing  in  a  great  moral  reformation.  This  is  what  we  witness  in  Ireland 
on  so  extensive  a  scale.  It  is  reformation,  not  mere  prostration.  Tlie  latter  iw'M- 
out  the  former  is  nothing ;  yet  vM  it,  it  not  only  commands  attention,  but  demon- 
Btrates  that  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the  persons  affected  are  most  intense  and  pro-. 
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fonnd.  In  his  ^  Thoughts  on  Revival/  Jonathan  Edwards  remarks  that  the  ph]f9i 
manifestations  exhibited  in  his  day,  thoueh  extraordinary,  vere  not  n^w  in  tl4 
kind,  but  were  of  the  same  natnre  as  had  been  found  and  well-approved  of  inl 
Church  of  God  before,  from  time  to  time.  He  specifies,  among  several  remarkdl 
instances,  that  Air  Bolton,  a  noted  mini8te^  of  the  Gbiurch  of  En^nd,  who,ift 
being  awakened  by  the  preaching  of  the  &moas  Mr  Perkins^  minister  ef  Chiuti 
the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge,  was  the  subject  of  such  teriors  as  threw  him  toll 
ground,  and  oaujsed  him  to  rear  with  anguish.  ^^  The  pangs  of  ike  new  Ml  isii 
were  such  thai  he  lay  peUe  and  without  sense  like^one  dead^*  We  add  the  foM 
quotations  from  the  same  author,  in  wluch  he  repels  certain  ejections  thMii 
made  against  ministers  who  were  said  ta  attach  too  much  impoiftancs  to  phjq 
manifestatioDS  :-— 

<'  There  are  many  thing[S  with  ren>ect  to  eryings  out,  falling  down,  etc.,  chsi 
on  ministers  that  they  are  not  guilty  of.  Some  would  have  it  that  they  speah 
these  things  as  certain  OTidences  of  a  wmk  of  the  SpiriH  of  God  qb  the  heaiii 
their  hearers,  or  thatt  they  esteem  these  bodily  effects  themselves  to  be  thewoil 
€K>d,  as  thoiigh  the  Spirit  of  God  took  hold  of  and  agitated  the  badies  of  mea ;  i 
some  are  chai^^  with  making  these  things  essential,  and  soppottog  that  pen 
cannot  be  converted  without  them  ;  whereas  I  never  yet  ooul^-^ee  thepenontki 
held  either  of  these  things.  But  for  speaking  of  such  effects  as  probahle  tokeni 
God's  presence  and  argaments  of  the  success  of  preaching,  it  seems  to  lae  theyii 
not  to  be  blamed  ;  because'  I  think  they  are  sa  indeed.  AimI,  therefore,  wllei. 
see  them  excited  by  preaching  the  importaat  truths  of  God*s  Wood,  urged  aod^ 
forced  by  proper  arguments  andl  motives,  or  as  coasequenioa  other  means  tint! 
good,  I  do  not  scruple  to  speak  of  them,  and  to  rejoice  in  them,  aad  bleaGoiit 
them  as  such ;  and  for  this  reason,  vis.,-<— That  from,  time  to  tin^  opoii  pitipl 
inquiry,  and  examination,  and  observation  of  the  eoosequences  and  fnats»  1  luM 
fbund  that  these  are  all  evidences  of  the  persons  in  imkno  these  eiwti  ippd 
being  under  the  influence  oi  God's  Spirit,  in  such  cases.  GE7ingoiitinsittf 
manner,  and  with  such  circumstances,  as  I  have  seen  them  fi*om  time  to  H 
is  as  much  an  evidettce  to  me  of  the  general  cause  it  proceeds  from^  s  i^ 
guage.  I  have  learned  the  meaning  of  it  the  san^  way  that  persoss  lent 
meaning  of  kmguage,  viz.,  by  use  and  experience.  I  oonfMs,  that  vbaiti 
a  great  crying  out  in  a  cong^regation,  in  the  mamiisr  that  I  have  seen  iv|% 
those  things  are  h^  forth  to  them  which  are  worthy  of  theix  beiig 
aiected  by  them^  I  rejoice  in  it  much  more  than  merely  i»  an  appw 
solemn  attention  and  a  show  of  a^eotion  by  weeping ;  and  that  beeuM 
there  have  been  thoee  outcries,  I  ,have  found,  ftom  time  to  time)  a 
greater  and  more  excellent  effect.  To  rejoice  that  the  work  of  God  is  eanini 
calmly,  without  mtich  ado,  is  in  effect  to  rejoice  Uiat  it  is  carried  on  wiAL 
power,  or  that  there  is  not  so  much  of  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit.  For,  tiNV 
the  degree  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  <n^  particular  pert^m^^ 
means  to  be  judged  of  by  the  degree  of  external  appearances^  becaase  of  tiii^ 
rent  constitutions,  tempers,  and  circumstances  of  men  ;  yet,  if  there  be  Aif 
powerful  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  a  mixed  moltitikde,  it  i«li  cans^** 
way  or  other, »  great  visible  commotion." 

As  to  the  question  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  unusual  ciicamstascea  ^^ 
anticipated,  1  suggest,  Jirst,  that  we  go  on  doing  our  present  work  m  tlMi>> 
effective  manner  possible.  Our  great  office  and  duty  is  to  preach  the  nos^ 
able  riches  of  Christ  Jesus,  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  to  comsMid  obbw 
to  every  man's  eonscience  as  in  the  sight  of  God.  Superficial,  unstudied  pR^N 
U  unprofitable  preaching.  It  may  be  ble»aed — it  tft  blessed,  yet  not  becan««« 
weakness  or  shallowness^  but  In  spile  of  it.  One  great  lessor  taught  bjrib^P 
sent  movement,  is  not  that  less  attention  should  be  paid  topnlpit  preparatioMj 
that  more  should  be  given  to  exercises  of  devotion.  It  is  prayer  that  haaiaj*^ 
down  the  blessing  on  Ireland  ;  ai^  the  evidence  that  prayer  has  dost  se, is* 
more  apparent  of  what  i«  commonly  reported  by  some,  that  thei  nanisbfj  *■• 
been  distinguished  by  any  pre-eminent  unction  and  power. 

I  suggest,  seo&ndfyy  that  we  encourage  and  foster^  to  the  utmost  of  osrpo"* 
congregational  and  ^Uowship  prayer-meetings. 
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I  suggest,  siiU'fuTiher,  that  we  look  b«yond  oursebres;  and  that,  as  the  cloud  of 
Divine  influence  gathers  all  over  our  city  and  district,  we  devise  means  for  attract- 
ing it,  and  bringing  down  its  treasures  on  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  With 
this  object  in  view,  we  should  assist  in  extending:  the  means  of  grace  as  far  as  it 
lies  in  our  power,  and  that  not  only  by  our  own  direct  eflforts^  but  by  enlisting  the 
sympathies  and  co^opei-ation  of  our  moi*e  intelligent  Ghristian  people. 

Acting  thus,  and  following  the  leadings  of  Providence,  it  will  be  given  us,  as 
the  circumstances  arise,  both  what  to  say  and  what  to  do. 

I  close  by  remarking,  that  it  seems  to  me  a  seiious  error  to  permit  persons 
affected  to  be  ^^  made  of,"  and  lionised.  They  are  enUtled  to  the  kind  attent;ions  of 
Christian  friends,  but  ought  not  so  to  be  treated  as  to  become  either  subjects  of 
pride  or  objects  of  envy.  It  is  also  a  very  lamentable  mistake  to  conceive  that^ 
when  the  prostration  and  the  spiritual  exercise  that  accompanies  it  are  over,  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  is  completed.  He  has,  then,  in  the  majority  of  Instances, 
only  commenced  His  operations  ;  and  these  are  to  be  sustained  and  carried  forward 
by  the  habitual  and  prayerful  use  of  appointed  means.  The  fruit  of  revival  has 
often  been  lost,  because  the  seed-time  has  been  supposed  to  include  the  harvest. 
"  Then  shall  we  know  if  we  follow  on  Jo  know  the  Lord  :  His  going  forth  is  pre- 
pared as  the  morning^  and  He  shall  come  unto  us  aa  the  rain,  as  the  latter  and 
former  rain  unto  the  earth." 

I  sabmit  thieae  opening  remarks  to  the  indulgent  edimdeiration  of  my  brethren^ 
and  pray  tl^  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  rest  .upon  the  Presbytery  now  met  in 
conference,  as  >^  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding-^the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might— the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  -fear  of  the  Lord." 


€^l  d^UuBfit 
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Too  many  scholars  have  Uved  upon  aii^ 
and  empty  notions,  for  man^  ages  past,  and 
troubled  themselves  with  tymgand  unQring 
knots,  like  hypochondriacs  in  a  fit  of  melan'* 
choly;  thinkingof  nothings,  and  troubling 
themselyes  with  nothings,  and  falUng  out 
ftboQt  nothings,  and  being  very  wise  and 
very  learned  in  things  that  are  not,  and 
Work  not,  and  were  never  planted  in  para- 
<li8e  by  the  finger  of  God.  If  the  Spirit  of 
Crod  be  our  teacher,  we  shall  learn  to  avoid 
^^I)  and  to  do  good,  to  be  wise,  and  to  be 
holy,  to  be  profitable  and  careful:  and 
they  that  walk  in  this  way  shall  find  mora 
peace  in  their  consefenees,  more  skill  in 
^he  Scriptures,  more  satisfoction  in  their 
doubts,  than  can  be  obtained  by  all  the 
polemical  and  impertinent  dispntatioiw  of 
f  he  world.  The  man  that  is  wise,  he  that 
j8  coaducted  by  the  Sf»irit  of  God,  knows 
l>etter  in  what  Christ's  kingdom  doth  con-: 
si8t  than  to  throw  away  his  time  and  in- 
'^erest,  his  peace  and  safety,  for  what?  For 
?Jhgion  ?  No  ;  For  the  body  of  religion  ? 
^ot  so  much;  For  the  garment  of  the 
body  of  religion  ?  No,  not  so  much ;  but 
lor  the  fringes  of  the  garment  of  the  body  of 
jeijgion ;  for  such,  and  no  better,  are  many 
^^^igious  disputes ;  things,  or  rather  circum- 
8taaces  and  manners  of  things,  in  which 


the  soul  and  spirit  are  not  at  all  concerned. 
The  knowledjp  which  comes  from  godli- 
ness is  something  more  certain  and  Divine 
than  all  demonstration  and  human  learn- 
ing; And  now  to  conekide :  to  you  I  speak,' 
fathers  and  brethren,  you  who  are  or  in- 
tend to  be  of  the  clergy ;  you  see  here  the 
best  eompendiom  of  your  studies,  the  best 
alleviation  of  your  labours,  the  truest 
method  of  wisdom.  It  is  not  by  reading  a 
multitude  of  books,  but  by  studying  the 
truth  of  God ;  it  is  not  by  laborifpis  com- 
mentaries of  the  doctors  that  you  can  finish 
your  work,  but  by  the  exposition  of  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  it  is  not  by  the  rules  of  meta- 
physics, but  by  the  proportions  of  holiness  ; 
and  when  all  books  are  read,  and  all  argu- 
ments examined,  and  all  authorities  al- 
leged, nothing  can  be  found  to  be  true  that 
is  unholy.  The  learning  of  the  fathers 
was  more  owing  to  their  piety  than  their 
skill,  more  to  God  than  to  themselves. 
These  were  the  men  that  prevailed  against 
error,  because  they  lived  according  to  truth. 
If  ye  walk  in  light,  and  live  in  the  Spirit, 
your  doctrines  will  be  true,  and  that  truth 
will  prevail.  I  pray  God  to  give  you  all 
grace  to  follow  this  wisdom,  to  study  this 
learning,  to  labour  for  the  under&tandioj 
of  godliness;  so  your  time  and  your  studies, 
your  persons  and  your  labours,  will  be  hofy 
and  useftd,  sanctified  and  blessed,  bene- 
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ficial  to  men,  and  pleasing  to  Ood,  through 
Him  who  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  who 
is  made  to  all  that  lore  Him,  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  re- 
demption.— Jeremy  Taylor, 

BATTLB8  AND  THBIS  O08T. 

The  Military  Gazette  of  Vienna  makes  the 
following  comparisons  of  the  forces  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Solferino,  and  in 
former  great  battles : — *'  At  the  late  battle 
there  were  more  than  300,000  soldiers  in 
the  fields  and  the  losses  must  have  amounted 
to  at  least  from  30,000  to  37^000.  At  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  which  lasted  for  three 
days,  the  330,000  allies  had  against  them 
260,000  French;  the  latter  lost  30,000 
prisoners  and  45,000  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  former  48,000  killed  and  ^  ounded. 
Afcer  Leipsic,  the  most  sanguinary  battle 
was  that  of  Moscow,  on  the  7th  September 
1812.  The  Russians  had  130,000  men  and 
600  pieces  of  cannon ;  the  French  134,000 
men,  and  583  cannon;  the  former  lost 
58,000,  and  the  latter  50,000 ;.  ihe  losses 
were  therefore  10  per  cent.  At  Bautzen, 
on  the  21st  May  1813,  there  were  110,000 
Russians  and  Prussians  opposed  to  150,000 
French ;  the  latter  lost  20,000  men,  and  the 
allies  15,000  and  not  a  bingle  cannon.  At 
Wagram,  on  the  5th  and  6th  July  1809,  we 
had  137,000  men  and  Napoleon  170,000 ; 
we  lost  20,000,  and  the  enemy  22,000.  At 
Esling  we  w^ere  75,000  against  85,000 ;  we 
had  20,000  killed  and  wounded,  the  enemy 
13,000  killed^  but  he  left  in  our  hands  3000 
prisoners,  and  was  obliged  to  send  30,000 
men  to  Vienna  to  have  their  wounds  attend- 
ed to,  so  that  out  of  160,000  men  engaged, 
about  one-half  were  put  hara  de  combat. 
At  Austerlitz  there  were  70^00  French, 
as  many  Russians,  with  13,000  Anstrians. 
The  losses  were  21,000  Russians,  with  160 
pieces  j^  cannon ;  5800  Austrians,  and 
10,000  French.  At  Jena  there  were  142,000 
French  against  150,000  Prussians.  At 
Waterloo  there  were  170,000  men,  of  whom 
70,000  were  French,  who  lost  25,000  men 
and  250  cannon,  whilst  the  allies  lost 
31,000  men.  On  an  average,  the  losses  in 
all  these  battles  amounted  to  20  to  25  per 
cent.,  whilst  in  the  late  battle  th^y  did  not 
exceed  15  per  cent." 

WAB  OYEBBULED  FOR  GOOD. 

He  who  reigns  even  in  the  tempest  will 
preside  in  the  war ;  and  without  pretend- 
iDg  to  predict,  it  may  be  announced,  on 
the  Authority,  first,  of  God's  truth,  and, 
secondly,  of  all  the  past,  that  the  world 
will  advance,  the  purposes  of  the  Eternal 
will  be  promoted,  in  spite  alike  of  imperial 
and  unprincipled  gainsayers.    It  was  the 


simple  but  profound  maxim  of  Monic^ 
mother  of  Augustine,  that "  God  bai 
left  even  evil  in  disorder ;"  and  tbeej 
is  about  to  receive  another  venficatij 
The  Hand  of  God  in  War.   £y  Ur  J4 

THE  PABENT'S  OBIilGATIOK  TO  EDUCi 

The  obligation  to  educate  is  invol^ 
the  parental  relation.  As  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter  his  children  is  tht 
of  a  parent,  so  is  it  not  less  obTioni 
duty  to  instruct  them'.  Childreo  are  i 
as  absolutely  and  as  helplessly  on 
parents  for  the  development  of  the 
as  for  the  nurture  of  the  body ;  ai 
same  instincts  and  motives  which  lei 
oblige  to  the  one,  lead  and  oblige 
other.  The  common  sense  of  nu 
will  not  acknowledge  any  parent  to 
done  his  duty  to  his  child,  if  he  hi 
glected  its  education ;  but  will  hoM 
guilty  of  a  fault,  scarcely  lesscnlpad 
barbarous  than  a  refusal  to  supply  it4 
wants. — Bev.  J.  H,  Hinton. 


ICTBTEBT  INSEPARABLE  FBOM 

The  flippant  maxim,  that  **  where  n 
begins,  religion  ends,"  with  which  a 
class  of  theologians  seemed  to  be  so 
enamoured  half  a  century  since,  v 
not  now  attempt  to  refute.  It&hoii] 
been  obvious  to  any  metaphysical  r 
a  glance,  that  the  existence  of  oEti 
infinite  nature  must  be  an  infinitei 
— an  infinite  mystery  inseparable 
the  relations  of  creature  and  Cre 
differences  in  the  nature  or  coi 
created  beings,  can  possibly  diioiBi 
impassable  gulf,  in  the  slightest  c 
able  degcee.  It  must  be  a  troth,  an 
same  time  a  mystery,  and  in  the  si 
gree  a  mystery  to  man  and  tochen 
earth  and  in  heaven,  in  time  and  t 
eternity.  What  is  thus  true  of  the 
of  Deity,  Jwill,  no  -doubt,  be  in 
degree  true  of  the  dispensations  of 
In  His  works  and  goremment,  His' 
will  no  doubt  be  above  the  thonpto 
created,  and  His  ways  above  the 
His  creatures  throughout  all  don 
Dr  Robert  Vaughan. 

OBACE  AKD  FBEB  WILL. 

Two  grand  truths  have  always  se< 
me  to  pervade  the  whole  Bible,  an* 
be  confined  to  a  few  particular  pi 
namely,  that,  if  we  are  saved,  it  is  I 
of  God's  grace  ;  and,  ifVearelosj 
be  entirety  of  ourselves.  I  know  fl 
a  man  may  easity  force  me  into  a 
with  things  seemingly  or  really  rcl 
the  truth  of  these  affirmations,  bm 
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jhake  my  confidence  in  either  while  I 
read,  "  0  Israel,  thouN  hast  destroyed 
5lf,  but  in  Me  is  thy  help."  The  con- 
ion  is  like  a  chain  across  a  river;  I  can 
he  two  ends,  but  not  the  middle ;  not 
ase  there  is  no  real  union,  but  because 
under  water.  Lower  the  water,  or 
the  links,  and  I  shall  see  the  centre 


as  well  as  the  extremes.  Paley  observes, 
that  we  should  never  suffer  what  we  know 
to  be  disturbed  by  what  we  know  not. 
And  Butler  remarks  nearly  the  same,  when 
he  says,  "  If  a  truth  be  established,  ol^ec- 
tions  are  nothing.  The  one  is  founded  on 
our  knowledge,  and  the  other  oh  our  igno- 
rance."-—Jioy*  Autobiography, 


SntiiBS  nf  Mm  f  nhlitntinns. 


TTo  BADONYt  a  Brief  Narrative  of 
J?i?al  Movements  within  the  County 
fTone,  Ireland.  By  James  Bobebtson, 
.D.,  Glasgow.     Pp.  16. 

Glasgow:  G.Gallie. 

Robertson,  baying  been  importuned 
lie  minister  of  Badony,  in  county 
ne,  to  come  and  see  the  extraordinary 
al  work  that  was  going  on  in  his  con- 
ation and  neighbourhood,  visited  the 
ti  of  Ireland  in  July  last ;  and  in  the 
before  us  reports  some  of  the  things 
h  he  saw  and  beard,  with  such  comment 
ley  might  suggest  to  a  dispassionate 
soundly  intelligent  Christian  observer. 
facts  he  supplies  are  fully  corrobora- 
of  the  tidings  which  had*  reached  us, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  a  gracious 
'<■  of  the  Lord  is  now  ^oing  forward 
'g  the  churches  of  [Jlster.  In  regard 
le  bodily  manifestatioas — the  point^on 
h  this  movement  is  most  liable  to  be 
led,  and  which  not  only  unprincipled 
>n8,  hut  possibly  even  weak-minded 
3tian8,  may  simulate  for  an  unworthy 
086— he  shows  not  only  that  these  have 
tt  place  before,  in  connection  with  un- 
'ted  revivals  of  religion,  but  that  they 
Q  harmony  at  once  with  the  nature  of 
lous  truth  and  with  the  physical  con- 
tion  of  man.  From  the  cases  which 
^^i  and  from  other  sources,  Dr  R.  gives 
following  description  of  these  bodily 
tions:— 

fbere  is,  first  of  aH,  a  bodily  feeling— 
ise  of  weight  or  pressure  at  or  near 
jeart ;  soon  after  this,  a  conviction  of 
leep,  profound,  often  of  long  continu- 
giving  rise  to  the  most  earnest  and 
Ttunate  entreaties  for  mercy — then  a 
^g  to  Jesus,  agonising  supplications 
manifestation  of  Him  to  the  soul— 
.  of  a  gracious  discovery — an  appre- 
'on  of  His  glory  and  His  grace ;  and 
overpowered  by  a  sense  of  Divine 
the  convert  gives  full  vent  to  feelings 
urest  and  intensest  joy—*  a  joy  un- 
table  and  full  of  glory.'  There  is 
■thing  truly  wonderful  in  this  sudden 
powerful  afflatus;  yet  the  only  miracle 


that  is  wrought,  is  the  same  whieh  is  per- 
formed in  every  instance  of  genuine  con- 
version. It  consists  in  the  actual  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  His  immediate 
efficacious  action  on  the  conscience  and 
the  heart.  When  this  takes  place  in  ony 
case,  there  is  deep  feeling,  and  almost 
invariably,  although  the  world  may  know 
nothing  of  it,  physical  excitement — tears, 
sighs,  clasping  of  the  hands,  bendiag  of  the 
knees,  *  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered.* 
In  a  time  of  revival,  these  bodily  affec- 
tions are  vastly  greater,  simply  because 
the  occasion  of  them  is  extraordinary.  The 
principle  involved  here,  and  that  which  con- 
stitutes a  revival,  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  office  it  is  to  renew  the  heart  of 
sinners,  puts  forth  at  the  time,  in  an  un- 
precedented degree,  and  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent.  His  saving  strength.  There 
are  much  deeper  convictions  of  sin  than  is 
Common  even  where  the  Spirit  is  vouch- 
safed— a  more  terrible  conflict  with  Satan, 
and  in  the  issue,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a 
more  overpowering  and  ravishing  view  of 
Divine  love.  How,  then,  can  the  bodily 
affections  be  the  same  as  when  the  spiritual 
state  or  process  is  that  of  an  ordinary  ex- 
perience? The  thing  is  impossible.  Bodily 
manifestations  may  be  simulated — they 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  propafated  by 
sympathy  or  contagion ;  but  the  physical 
system  cannot  but  be  affected  in  an  un- 
usual way  by  unusual,  but,  as  we  regard 
them,  sufficient  causes.  When  the  occa- 
sion is  so  extraordinary,  to  expect  ordi- 
nary effects  is  to  expect  what  only  an 
add!  tional  miracle  could  accomplish.  More- 
over, the  very  thing  that  is  taking  place  in 
Ireland  has  not  only  taken  place  in  all 
revivals,  from  the  beginning,  but  has  been 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  saints  that  ever  lived.".' 

The  "Visit  to  Badony"  is  a  judicious 
and  well-timed  narrative. 

M18CELLA.NEOU8  FoEMS.     By  Jonathan 
Htslop.     18mo,  pp.  132. 
Wishaw:  D.  Johnston. 
The  poetic  muse,  though  somewhat  arbi- 
trary in  selecting  her  individual  votaries, 
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cannot  be  efaarged  with  partiality  as  far  as 
concerns  the  distribution  of  her  gifts  among 
the  various  ranks  and  occupations  of  life. 
If  she  has  a  preference,  it  is,  perhaps,  for 
the  lowly  sons  of  toil,  who  need  most  her 
soothing  and  elevating  influences.  The 
tailors  have  their  Bloorafield ;  the  barbers, 
their  Allan  Ramsay ;  the  brethren  of  the 
shuttle,  their  TannahiU  of  Paisley,  and 
Thorn  of  Inverury ;  the  sailors,. their  Fal- 
coner; the  shoemakers*  '*  gentle  craft," 
their  Gifford;  the  stonebreakers,  their 
Bethunes ;  the  ploughmen,  their  prince  of 
Scottish  song,  the  bard  of  Ayrshire.  It 
would  ta&e  more  lime  and  spaoe  than  ai« 
now  at  our  command,  to  furnish  a  list  of 
all  those  branches  of  industry  which  have  ' 
each  their  poet*liuureate ;  but  indeed  the  list 
which  might  be  complete  to-day,  would  in 
all  probability  be  deficient  a  few  months 
hence.  Not  long  ago  we  observed  an  addi- 
tion made  to  it  in  a  collection  of  poei&s 
which  was  spoken  of  with  great  approbation 
by  the  critics — ^the  contril^tion  of  a  letter- 
carrier  ;  and,  in  a  volume  now  before  us, 
issuing  from  the  centre  of  the  coal  and  iron 
district  of  Scotland,  we  have  a  repcesenta- 
tive  for  another  class — the  miners* 

We  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
thsjt  Mr  Hyslop  is  actually  now  engaged* 
if  indeed  he  ever  was,  either  hewing  <»r 
dragging  below  ground.  We  conclude  he 
is  occupied  in  some  department  of  the 
mining  trade  afficNrding  scope  for  the  educa- 
tional attainments  which  his  volume  dis- 
plays ;  for  such  a  man  as  he  could  not  be 
left  to  toil  and  moil  in  the  dark,  with  little 
else  than  thews  ajid  sinews  in  exercise. 
But  his  elevation  above  the  eoal  and  iron- 
stone hewecs  does  not  break  th«  bond  of 
sympathy  between  him  and  them,  and,  in 
fiict,  is  a  main  qualification  for  the  post  we 
have  assigned  him  as  their  bard.  In  the 
fore-front  of  his  volume,  and  the  longest 
piece  it  contains,  is  a  poem  entitled  the 
*^  Colliery  Inundations,'*  from  which  we 
transcribe  a  portion,  embodying  a,  plea  for 
the  miners  :*- 

"  We  pray  for  tha  sailor  on  the  wavesi^ 
When  the  ruthless  atosm-wind  round  him 

raves; 
We  weep  when  we  hear  of  soldier  bands 
Bleeding  for  us  in  distant  lands : 
But  when  does  a  prayernsound  upward  roll — 
When  does  a  kindly  tear-drop  fall, 
For  the  toiling  thousands  down  in  the  mines, 
Where  the  flowers  ne'er  blow,  and  the  sun 

ne'er  shines, 
With  danger  behind,  and  peril  before, 
And  de  ath  out-stealmg  from  roof  and  floor? 

'Tis  pleasant  to  sit  by  the  blazing  Are, 
When  the  wintry  wiudsr  are  raging  in  ire. 
From  rackii^  labour  and  business,  free, 
To  g«ith«i;  aroiu^d  the  table  fox  tea, 


When  the  trees  axe  tossing  their  uoii 

pain, 
And  the  window  is  dim  with  drencMngiiu 
But  we  seldom  think,  in  the  time  of  sbiid 
Of  the  sunken  cheeJES,  and  the  Etojd 

forms,  1 

Of  the  weary  hands,  and  the  aelnBgsn|| 
Which  give  to  the  hearthstone  all  its  dam 

We  enter  the  boat,  and  gaily  glide 
Pown  glassy  stream,  o*er  surging  tide, 
With  an  arrowy  speed ;  and  on  the  laiJ, 
O'er  heafchexy  hiU,  through  winding  kle; 
On  the  wings  of  steam  ive  onward  tij, 
Cheering  the  heart,  and  pleasing  the  ejt; 
But  amid  tjne  thousand  sweets  we  drioi^ 
We  seldom  a  moment  kindly  think 
Of  the  brother  men  who  dug  ihe  coal— 
'    The  first  and  &e  constaAt  qpiing  of  aH 

We  talk  of  our  myriad  mills  with  pri^ 
Blessing  the  land,  lading  the  tide; 
Bobing  the  fair  in  every  hue. 
Giving  us  comforts  tri^  and  true; 
Making  the  mourner  sorrow-free, 
Decking  the  homes  of  poverty; 
Filling  with  plenty  homy  hsjids, 
Spreading  our  name  in  distant  lands: 
But  we  do  not  ask  how^  much  of  tks 
We  owe  to  the  miner's  akilfafoiwa 

We  hail  with  joy  the  prinfeing-fiiv^    - 
Grsat  engine  of  social  happiness! 
Sending  its  bales  of.  knowledge  foisii 
To  east  and  west,  to  south  and  matk; 
Binding  the  world  in  friendly  cords, 
Turning  to  ploughshares  bloody  svtbAL 
Changing  to  brothers  bitter  foes, 
Making  the  desert  like  a  rose ; 
Healing  the  wounds  that  sin  has  ffWk 
And  fitting  unnumbered  souls  for ' 

But  we  do  not  haS  with  joy  tike  mm 
Who  dig  the  metal  to  make  &e  pes; 
WhOf  crawling  through  miles  o£  poisaaaMH 
By  a  dirty  oil- lamp's  sickly  £^ue, 
Sweating  in  streama  at  every  poret 
Toil  for  the  iron's  precious  ore, 
ToU  for  the  wedded  ores  of  brass, 
Toil  for  the  coal  to  melt  the  ma^ 
To  give  it  form,  and  send  it  forth, 
The  mightiest  engine  on  the  e&itk 

Ah !  did  we  feel  as  we  oughts  Bi** 
How  much  to  the  miner's  arm  mft 
li,  instead  of  flashing  a  scorafiil  c?^ 
We  were  bn^  ^dnd,  and  did  Ymi^ 
By  a  little  love,,  and  a  little  art, 
To  culture  his  headb  and  change  his  ^ 
We  would  succeed,  and  results  wookl  so** 
The  miner  a  man,  though  sunken  h^— 
A  God-made  ma^  in  every  part, 
With  a  friendly  hand  and  a  leelinjl*^ 

There  is  here  the  fire  of  true  poS* 
kindled  bjr  humane  and  generous  ft«i^ 
The  poetic  art  displayed  is,  hoTenO* 
equal  to  the  graphic  power.  The  fiBafc*^ 
gather  around  the  table  for  fea," jif^ 
it  goea,  and  reaches. a  pros^e 
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isnlts  wouM  show'*  is  not  a  pTiraiae  for 
e.  The  autbot*  "betrsyiB  a  deficient  ap- 
iation  of  one  of  the  vowd  sonnds,  -wlien 
jonstrncts  such  rhjmes  as  "  forth — 
h;"'  "coal— all;"  "roll— fall."  We 
irye  varioas  false  rhymes  of  the  same 
J  throughout  the  volume;  and  they 
1  to  harmonise  with  an  intimation 
;h  we  find  in  one  of  the  pieces,  that  Mr 
lop  spent  his  earliest  days  in  Cumber- 
— where,  among  the  lahouring  classes, 
iBT  is  not  accustomed  to  a  nice  dis- 
ination  in  this  matter. 
lie  poems,  as  the  title-page  heats,  tire 
tellaneous,  no  particiuar  rule  bding 
)wed  in  their  arrangement.  Some  of 
best  are  on  religions  themes :  those  en- 
(d^Jesns,"  "Come  to  Jesus,*'  "Trust 
fesas,"  "Lines  written  under  Mental 
iression,"  "A  Child's  Prayer,"  "Hea- 
"  "True  Peace,"  are  of  this  class ;  and 
sentiments  they  express -are  evangeli- 
f  correct,  as  well  as  poetically  touch- 
Most  of  the^m  are  of  a  domestic  cast, 
cing  the  author's  filial  tenderness,  and 
!?arm  interest  in  children.  A  few  are 
I  poems — and  these  are  not  out  of  place 
ich  a  collection.  Mr  Hyslop,  obviously, 
irds  the  tender  passion  as  a  heaven- 
tired  principle,  which,  when  conse- 
ed  by  religion,  and  forming  the  hasis 
:^e  wedded  union,  yields  many  of  the 
i  blessings  to  he  found  on  earth ;  and  he 
fs  such  love  as  a  Christian  may  sing  it. 
he  pleasure  which  the  perusal  of  this 
ime  has  given  us  is  not  unmingled  with 
"et  that  it  was  not  retained  a  litue  longer 
MS.  It  contains  weak  line^/  and 
thmical  blemishes,  which  a  little  atten^ 
to  prosody,  a  careful  balancing  of 
ds,  and  a  frequent  tnrnin^  of  the  stylus 
ihe  author's  part,  with  a  few  hints  from 
le  judicious  friend,  might  easily  have 
wved.  One  of  his  finest  pieces, 
onkle,"  in  which  he  sings  delightfully 
the  village  chureh,  and  "  the  beautiful 
le  of  the  pastor,"  is  designed,  apparently, 
hexameter  verse,  and  presents  many 
ital  and  perfect  lines,  but  not  a  few  of 
lines  are  wanting  in  the  requisite  num- 
of  syllables.  A  man  may  be  horn  a 
ti  but  he  has  to  be  trained  a  vennfier. 

B  KlKGBpV  OF  OUR  LOBD  JeSUS  ChSIST  : 

Practical  Exposition  of  Matthew  xvi. 
3-28,  xvii.,  xviii.;  Mark  viii.  27-88, 
^- ;  Luke  ix.  18-50.  By  the  Eev.  Wil- 
i^  Wilson,  Minister  of  Free  St 
^aul's  Church,  Dundee. 

Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
lEK  we  read  the  title-page  of  this  volume, 
^thoughts  were  such  as  the  following : — 
•ow  we  shall  have  a  full  and  formal 
sussion  of  the  views  entertained  by  the 
Je  Church  concerning  the  kingdom  of 


Christ.  It  is  what  we  have  long  wished  to 
see.  BeSsides  Glass'  'Testimony  to  the  King 
of  Martyrs,*  and  Hutchison's  *  Messiah's 
Kingdbfn,'  and  Symington's  *  Messiah  the 
Prince,'  and  Whately's  •  Kingdom  of  Christ,' 
and  Mtfnrice's  '  Kingdom  of  Christ,'  it  has 
been  our  desire  to  possess  a  book  in  which 
a  minister  of  the  Free  Chureh,  of  acknow- 
ledged talent  and  inflaence,  should  give  en 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  sentiments 
of  his  own  denomination.  Here  it  is."  But 
the  title  misled  us ;  for  Mr  Wilson  does 
not  write  as  a  Free  Churchman  at -all,  but 
as  an  evangeiicid  Christian ;  and  he  writes 
with  a  force  and  ability  that  qualify  him  to 
render  efficient  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  whether  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press. 
He  has  selected  from  the  life  of  Christ  a 
passage  reoorded,  with  minor  and  imma- 
terial variations,  in  the  three  Synoptical 
Gospels — a  passage  which  seemed  to  him 
"  to  stand  snfiiciendy  distinct  from  the 
conteKt  to  admit  of  separate  treatment, 
without  at  the  same  time  being  merely 
fraginentary."  His  remarks  on  this  pas- 
sage are  not  thrown  into  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, popular  or  critical,  nor  into  tire  form 
of  sermons,  but  are  distributed  into  six 
chapters,  containing  as  many  essays  on 
"  the  Kingdom  Founded,"  "  the  Cross  and 
its  Bearers,"  "  Glimpses  of  Glory,"  "  Christ 
the  Light  and  Stfength  of  the  Church," 
"  Self-Discipline  and  the  aids  to  it," 
**Church  Discipline  and  Gtovemfaient."  He 
does  not  seek  to  conceal  the  aid  he  has  re- 
ceived from  Stier  and  Treneh,  to  whom  we 
are  sure  all  siibseqnent  writers  on  the  Gos- 
pels must  be  under  acknowledged  or  unae- 
knowledged  obligations.  But  every  page 
of  his  book  shows  that,  from  whatever 
quarter  he  may  receive  aid,  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  rely  on  his  own  judgment  in  the 
formation  Of  his  opinions ;  and  hence,  even 
when  we  are  constrained  to  difier  from  him, 
we  do  not  the  less  admire  his  self-reliance 
and  independence.  Without  that  endless 
parade  of  authorities  whieh  turns  a  com- 
mentary on  Scripture  into  a  bookseller's 
catalogue ;  without  that  tedious  hainplit- 
ting  of  words  and  phrases  which  as  sobolats 
we  might  relish,  but  as  Chrisitiaiis  we 
nauseate ;  without  display  of  logical  preci- 
sion or  theological  orthodoxy, — he  hasgiven 
a  clear  and  vigorous  examination  of  an  in- 
teresting passage  of  Scripture,  and  a  dis- 
tinct and  forcible,  and  generallv  accurate, 
exhibition  of  many  points  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  practice.  He  deserves  com- 
mendation for  his  judicious  selection  of  a 
scriptural  paragraph  on  which  he  might 
try  his  powers  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  for 
the  somewhat  novel  form  in  which  he  has 
embodied  his  illustrations,  and  for  the 
manly  thought  and  Christian  spirit  which 
characterise  the  whole  of  the  woric. 
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Bible  Manual  :  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Scripture  History,  with  Analy- 
ses of  the  Books  of  the  Bible.  By  James 
SiME,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Free  Church 
Training  College,  Edinburgh. 

Edlnbnrgh :  Sutherland  aod  Knox. 
The  best  Bible  Manual  is  the  Bible  itself. 
Let  the  sacred  volnine  be  read  often  and 
earnestly  and  prayerfully,  and  it  is  sur- 
pribing  how  much  a  person  may  not  only 
know,  but  fully  understand  of  its  contents, 
who  has  not  sought  information  anywhere 
else.  Just  as  a  boy  learns  the  names  of 
the  streets  of  his  native  Tillage,  and  its  most 
interesting  localities,  and  the  appearance 
of  its  leading  inhabitants,  and  its  traditions 
and  its  rumours,  not  by  any  deliberate  or 
regular  study,  but  by  the  result  of  daily 
familiarity ;  so,  if  he  read  the  Bible  fre- 
quently and  attentively,  he  will  acquire, 
before  he  re%ch  the  age  of  manhood,  a  de- 
gree of  intimacy  with  all  its  parts,  which, 
'in  proportion  to  the  time'consciously  spent 
in  attaining  it,  may  well  be  deemed  mar- 
vellous. It  would  be  an  incalculable  in- 
jury to  the  cause  of  education  if  the  Bible 
Manual  should  take  the  place  of  the  Bible 
iteelf.  There  is  reason  to  fear  lest,  at  a 
time  when  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to 
judge  the  value  of  knowledge,  as  of  other 
articles,  by  the  speed  with  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, the  Bible  may  sometimes  be  found 
to  be  too  large  a  bo(dL.  It  cannot  be  mas- 
tered by  the  working  man  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  or  by  the  valetudinarian  during 
his  month  at  the  wells  or  on  the  coast,  or 
by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  pleasure  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  the  winter  evening  that 
remain  when  the  party  is  closed.  It  must 
be  read  and  re-read,  and  nothing -can -com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  ik  But  if  the  Bible 
Manual  be  intended  as  an  aid  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  rather  than  as  a  substitute  for 
its  study,  it  may  serve  a  most  useful  pur- 
pose. If  the  Introductions  of  Home  and 
Davidson  are  so  highly  prized  by  the  pro- 
fessional student,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures, 
as  the  text-book  of  all  the  teachings  of  his 
life,  and  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be  able  to 
consult  the  heavenly  oracles  in  the  very 
form  in  which  they  were  first  delivered, 
similar  works  of  a  more  popular  kind  need 
not  be  despised  by  the  general  reader.   We 


do  not  say  that  Mr  Sime's  is  the  onlj 
of  this  kind  that  ought  to  be  used.  T| 
so  would  be  more  than  we  have  a 
say ;  for  we  are  not  sure  that  weknoi 
many  books  of  this  description  hare  a! 
issued  from  the  press.    It  would  be 
than  he  would  thank  ns  for  saying; 
knows  well  that  praise  overcharged  di 
itselfy^  and,  by  aU  intelligent  judges, 
to  throw  suspicion  over  the  merit  oj 
to  which  it  is  applied.    We  may  hi 
si^  that  his  book  may  be  used  with, 
advantage  by  the  parent,  bj  the 
master,  by  the  Sabbath  school  teaclM 
the  theological  student,  and  efen  \ 
minister  of  the  Gospel.    It  eontaiosi 
stract  of  the  historical  books  of  t!| 
and  New  Testaments,  and  also  an  a| 
of  the  poetical  and  prophetical  partsi 
Old  Testament,  and  of  the  Gospe) 
Epistles  in  the  New,    The  nanatiii 
is  full,  without  being  difivse ;  exacts 
out  minuteness  ;    abreast  of  the  {i 
state  of  information,  without  an  osteDJ 
display  of  antiquarian  lore-f  the 
simple,  without  being  loose  or  rad 
Our  taste  would  desiderate  a  more  q 
admixture  of  doctrine ;  and,  periia 
may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  Mr  S 
he  has  ever  an  opportunity  of  reris 
work,  would  improve  it  by  seeking 
accuracy  in  his  doctrinal  statements 
sometimes  uses  expressions  that 
mislead  a  youth  who  should  takebi' 
in  theology  from  him  alone.    The 
applies  merely  to  an  oceasional  |il 
clause,  and  not  to  any  of  the  tenetf, 
as  far  as  we  have  observed,  are 
evangelical. 

Baxter's  Saints'  £verlasti56 

DODDSIDO^S  B28£   AND  FbOGB 

Religion  iw  the  Soul— Owes  ( 
Glort  of  <I!hr]8t.  (Large  Tjp4 
tian  Library.) 

Bdinbnrirh :  J.Taylor. 
Many  a  weary  eye  will  bless  Hr 
for  the  optical  refreshment  he  hasft 
in  his  large  type  edition  of  these 0 
works.    To  readers  whose  vision  h 
to  be  impaired,  or  who  find  it  necc 
husband  it  carefuUy,  and  to  those  ^ 
looking  out  for  presentation  booksfd 
ChVistian  friends,  we  warmly  recod 
this  series.^ 


Etliginns  SntfUigBiirB.— /nriign* 


SIERRA  LEONE. 


The  News  of  the  Churches  for  August  re- 


cords the  death  of  the  Bight  Rer. 
Bowen,  Bishop  of  Sierra  I^one,  thi 
prelate  of  that  see  since  its  estabiiJ 
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)52.  Dr  Bowen  was  for  some  years  a 
lent  in  Canada,  and  haying  come  to 
country  in  1842,  entered  as  a  student 
riaity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  in  due 
se  graduated.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
mt  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  at  that 
the  episcopal  supervision  of  the  dio- 
of  Ripon.  In  1847  he  went  to  Fales- 
and  the  East,  and  returned  to  England 
151.  Afterwards  he  visited  Nineveh, 
e  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr 
ird,  with  whom  he  was  associated  dur- 
aany  of  his  investigations.  He  visited 
ilast  a  second  time  in  1854,  and  came 

to  England  again  in  1856.  On  the 
of  December  1857,  Bishop  Bowen  ar- 
l  at  Sierra  Leone ;  and  on  the  28th  of 

last,  he  died  in  consequence  of  a 
gnant  attack  of  yellow  fever.  Three 
>ps  have  thus  been  sacrificed  to  the 
)ie  climate  of  Sierra  Leone.  A  pas- 
letter,  issued  by  Bishop  Bowen  a  few 
8  before,  and  published  in  the  Church 
mary  Intelligencer^  contains  the  most 
t  account  we  have  seen  of  the  state  of 
on  in  that  dark  and  direful  land.  We 
It  the  following  extract : — 
?o  every  friend  of  missions,  Sierra 
e  has  long  been  a  familiar  topic.  In 
lative  land  I  have  often  read,  and 
I,  and  spoken  of  the  work  that  the 
t  Head  of  the  Church  has  been  doing 
is  portion  of  His  vineyard ;  and  being 
ranger  to  mission  fields,  I  feel  it  my 
to  state,  that  my  expectations  were 
I  the  least  too  highly  raised  as  to  the 
of  things  which  I  should  find  in  this 
J.  I  feel  that  we  have  indeed  abun- 
:aase  to  thank  God  for  the  blessing 
as  vouchsafed  to  the  labours  of  our 
cessors— many,  very  many  of-  whom 
lovr  gone  to  their  reward.  Most 
to  us  who  have  recently  come  here, 
^e  words  be  applied — '  Other  men 
laboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into 
labours.'  On  coming  to  a  mission- 
ition,  we  find,  in  many  respects,  the 

of  a  settled  church ;  nay,  in  jsome 
ts,  a  state  of  things  which  we  do  but 
see  in  old-established  Christian  com- 
ies.  In  most  of  the  villages,  the  com- 
qs  and  substantial  church,  the  neat 
litable  missionary  residence,  or,  it 
be  said,  parsonage  or  manse,  show 
ergy  and  industry  of  those  who  have 

borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
md  we  see  enough  of  the  difficulty 
rying  on  such  works  now  to  be  able 
reciate,  in  some  degree,  what  must 
teen  the  difficulty  when  society  was 
more  in  its  infancy  than  it  is  at 
t.  But,  more  than  all  this,  when 
:ness  the  crowded  congregations  in 
ission  churches,  when  we  see  the 

kneeling  universally   in   grayer. 


hear  the  almost  too  loud  response  from 
almost  every  lip,  and  then  the  warmth  and 
heartiness  of  the  song  of  praise,  and  again 
meet  so  many — two-thirds,  or  sometimes 
three-fourths  of  the  adult  congregation — 
crowding  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  many 
with  the  marks 'of  heathenism  in  their  faccF, 
— what  Christian,  I  ask,  but  would  thank 
God  for  these  things,  and  would  see  in  these 
great  results  the  value  of  missionary  labours 
in  general,  and  would  acknowledge  the  un- 
mistakeable  mark  of  the  Divine  approba- 
tion on  the  efforts  and  scriptural  principles 
of  that  great  Society,  which  has  been  such 
an  honoured  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God  for  planting  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
these  shores?  Again,  what  a^ cause  for 
thankfulness  it  is  that  education  is  in  the 
advanced  and  organised  state  thtd  we  find 
it  J  Each  village  has  its  school  in  more  or 
less  efficiency — the  inquirer  will  get  very 
intelligent  answers  from  many  of  the  chil- 
dren— the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  being  conveyed  to  their  minds,  and 
some  progress  is  being  made  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  useful  knowledge ;  and  we  must 
acknowledge  with  deep  thankfulness  the 
efibrts  which  have  been  made  by  the  people 
for  the  support  of  their  schools.  In  many 
of  the  villages,  the  schools  are  entirely 
supported  by  the  payments  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  contributions  of  the  congre- 
gations, I  must  say  this  fact  is  a  noble 
response  to  the  confidence  of  the  Church 
Missionaiy  Society  in  the  native  congre- 
gations springing  up  under  its  fostering 
care*  I  believe  in  few  countries  shall  we 
find  similar  instances  where  the  common 
elementary  schools  are  so  well  main- 
tained by  the  identical  class  of  persons 
which  is  educated  in  them.  Indeed,  the 
liberality  of  the  people  is  a  very  hopefol 
feature,  both  as  to  the  ultimate  prospects 
of  the  native  Church,  and  as  indicative 
of  their  disinterested  and  hearty  accept- 
ance of  the  Christian  religion ;  but,  under 
God,  it  will  depend  much  on  the  soundness 
of  the  work,  in  building  up  the  Church  in 
the  faith,  whether,  in  the  evident  increase 
in  the  material  wealth  of  the  colony,  the 
actual  liberality  of  the  congregation  keeps 
pace  with  their  material  prosperity.  There 
is  another  subject  of  congratulation  which 
I  must  mention.  It  was  the  privilege 
of  my  immediate  predecessor,  during  the 
brief  period  of  his  earnest  and  active  ad- 
ministration of  the  Episcopate,  to  admit 
to  holy  orders  several  of  our  African  bre- 
thren ;  so  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  one- 
half  of  the  little  band  of  Christ's  ordained 
ministers  I  am  permitted  to  address  are 
natives  of  Africa,  the  children  of  the  Mis- 
sion Church — ^the  representatives  of  the 
present  African  Chnrch>-the  representa- 
tives of  a  future  Church,  we  hope,  which 
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will  strike  deep  its  roots  into  the  vftntage- 
ground  which  has  here  been  Tonchsafed, 
and  which  will  extend  far  its  branches  to 
embrace  the  neighbonringr  and  more  distant 
nations.  And  not  only  have  we  here  the 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  of  this 
part  of  Africa,  bnt  many  onr  fellow-helpers 
in  the  work,  who,  though  not  yet  admitted 
to  holy  orders,  are  nevertheless  discharging 
most  important  and  solemn  functions  in 
watching  over  and  instructing  large  and 
important  congregations.^' 

The  bishop  having  urged  ttpon  this  church 
its  obligation  to  become  more  and  more  a 
missionary  church,  and  to  be  diligent  in 
communicating  to  the  heathen  tribes  and 
races  around  it  the  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  internal 
grpwth  and  consolidation,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  fitted  for  so  high  an  office,  con- 
tinues— <' Having  thus  taken  a  cursory 
glance  at  some  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  onrselves,  let  me  endeavour 
to  set  before  you  somethinig  of  the  work 
we  have  to  prepare  for  the  ftiture,  which, 
moment  after  moment^  is  advancing  np6n 
us.  The  Church  has  been  planted  in  this 
colony  amongst  a  community  brought  to- 
gether under  conditions  which  do  remark- 
ably sho^r  the  Kknd  of  Gk>d  in  His  sove- 

-  reign  providence.  Founded  with  the  view 
of  suppressing  the  slate  trade  b^  the  in- 
troduction of  lawfiil  cotntnerce,  this  colotty 
was  a  failure,  as  managed  by  *a  company 

-of  large-hearted  Londoti  merchants.  But 
when,  in  the  once  unlooked-for  Suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade,  it  becanre  the  re- 
ceptacle of  people  of  difierent  races,  torn 
by  violence  from  their  homes,  these,  who 

'  seemefd  destined  to  a  hopeless  bondage, 
became  the  especial  care  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  and  now  we  see  the  members  of 
nationalities  as  dtfferetit  in  locality  and 
character  as  the  Saxon  and  Italian,  as  the 

-  Spaniard  and  the  Russian,  brought  into  one 
Church,  speaking  the  same  common  lan- 
guage, and  gathered  round  the  same  table 
of  the  Lord ;  while  a  generation,  in  many 
cases  forgetting  their  mother-tongue,  is 
springing  up  under  the  infiuence  of  a  train- 
ing based  upon  Christianity,  though  not  al- 
together, it  is  to  be  feared,  without  some  of 
the  influences  too  of  theformerstate.of  their 
parents.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  find  the 
hearts  of  many  of  the  old  Africans  turning 
to  their  fatherland.  The  Mendi  have  been 
inquiring  how  they  can  promote  a  mission 
to  their  native  land,  while  the  Mocos,  I  am 
told,  hare  already  set  on  foot  a  subscrip- 
tion for  evangelising  theirs.  The  blessing 
that  has  rested  on  the  return  <^f  the  Chris- 

-  tian  Yorubas  to  their  countiy  is  too  well 
known  to  require  more  than  mention  *  and 

-  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  Ibos  have 
t  heard  the  Gospel  message  on  the  banks  of 


the  Niger  from  the  sons  of  Ibofi.  Hil^ 
scendants  of  the  various  nations  sotU 
on  these  shores  ought  never  to  be  safl 
to  forget  the  providence  of  Godinbiij 
them  here,  and  that  they  should  enden 
to  use  all  the  advantages  which  therl 
obtained,  not  for  merely  selfish  an'di 
-sonal  ends,  but  for  the  serrice  of  God  I 
especially  in  the  advancement  of  Histt 
dom,  as  indicated  by  His  pecnliai  pn 
dential  dealings  with  themselves." 


AlkTl'TOTie»  MXSftlOirB  IK  CilflSi. 

Wb  hare  adverted  from  thne  to  M 
this  Magasine  to  the  proceedings  of  I 
French  Canadian  Missiomwy  Society- 
assodation  which  has  been  the  iostim 
of  great  good  to  the  Boman  Catfaoliei 
French-speaking  portion  of  the  inU 
tants  of  Lower  Canada.    Bj  its  oil 
tional  institutes  at  Point-sux-Tremi 
its    missionary  chnrehes,  and  pTnd 
and  eatechists  labouring  in  Tiriooij 
tricts  throughout  the  province,  nsch 
continue  to  be  shed  over  the  deep  i 
ness  of  Canadian  Popery.   Ttii  M 
has  at  present  four  students  at  tkQ 
logical  Academy  of  the  Evuigdicdl 
ciety  at  Geneva  in  training  fotthei^ 
partly  supported  by  Mr  Hendenonofl 
One  of  these,  Mf  Buclos,  atteoltl 
yeitr  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Unitrfi 
byteHtth  Chureh  at  l^dinbaiyrh.  ^9 
join  a  few  extracts  from  report rt 
itinerant  missionaries : — 

A  Cheering  Word  Jrom  a  Bmmi!- 
a  previous  report  I  spoke  to  jon  rf 
family  L.,  all  good  Roman  CatholicSil 
had  received  me  politely  and  &bI 
with  toe  the  doctrines  of  their  Cba* 
thought  it  opportune  after  a  while »l 
another  visit,  and  have  been  tp^ 
comed  in  their  house.  They  wotrfj 
rested  in  the  subjects  under  discaa^ 
our  conversation  lasted  five  hoia  *Jj 
reading  some  portions  of  SaP^ 
contrasting  them  with  the  ten€6S»*Jj 
I  spoke  to  them  of  the  dutjisw"* 
upon  them  to  declare  openly  fw*** 
pel,  even  if  in  order  to  dowtherW 
compelled  to  separate  from  the  gn^J 
bylon  to  which  they  had  he«n«ij 
attached.  I  wtsmed  them  to  flee  fi«J 
that  they  might  not  psxtake  in  her» 
tion  and  in  her  plagues.  TheBflJJ 
family  all  listened  attentiTdy,  ^w" 
father  broke  out  with  that  faTOorittfJ 
tion  of  Bomanists,  **  But,  after  aM" 
our  religion  the  oldest,  and  ww  i^"*" 
fore  yours  ?"  My  dear  friend,  doBotJ 
yourself;  the  oldest  Christian  reHgw^J 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
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not  oar  Church  come  down  to  ns  by  a 
lUr  saccession  from  them  ?"    Mr  L. — 

not  profess  to  be  a  learned  man,  and 
Gospel  in  hand,  I  shall  experience  no 
:alty  in  showing  that  most  of  the 
iiings  of  Rome  are  mere  inventions  of 
,  falsehoods  and  novelties  opposed  to 
old  faith  of  the  Gospel.  I  then  re-> 
ed  the  leading  doctrines  of  Rome, 
rasting  them  with  the  texts  of  the 
)el,  which  I  read  and  showed  to  them. 
f  listened  eagerly,  and  ultimately 
ed  that  I  had  made  out  my  point.    I 

proceeded  io  explain  to  them  how 
Church  of  Rome,  apostolic  at  first, 
gradually  departed  from  the  original 
iBtian  truth,  and  then  I  asked  them, 

0  you  consider  that  yonr  Church  has 
<  exhibited  love  and  respect  for  our 
i  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles  ?  Does 
do  it  even  now,  when  she  leaves  yon 
arkoess,  and  would  have  you  ignore 
Gospel?  Has  she  not  even  cruelly 
Jcuted  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ, 

1  they  would  follow  after  the  Gospel  ?** 
they  were  disposed  to  deny,  stating 

they  had  never  heard  of  such  persecu- 
I-  I  told  Uiem  then  of  the  sufferings 
e  Waldenses  and  others.  I  reminded 
I  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Inquisi* 
which  they  could  not  ignore,  and  of 
tit  numbers  tortured  and  slaughtered 
their  faith.  Now,  my  friends,  such 
s  of  cruelty  and  persecution  are  done 
rder  of  the  Pope,  and  sanctioned  by 
councils  up  to  this  day,  and  shall  you 
this  call  the  Romish  Church  the 
x!h  of  Jesus  Christ?  They  all  ex- 
wd,  Ah,  no  certainly  1  .  Do  you  ac« 
pledge  in  your  priests,  judging  them 
their  doings,  the  friends  of  the  Gospel, 
ihe  true  successors  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
ipostles?  Thev  acknowledged  they 
d  no  longer.  Mow,  said  I,  this  will 
lin  to  you  why  we  Swiss  missionaries 
felt  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to 
our  country,  in  order  to  announce 
rospel  in-  Canada  to  those  who  are 
^  to  us  by  the  bonds  of  the  same 
^age  or  nationality.  I  shall  feel  it 
uty,  my  friends,  as  long  as  I  live,  to 
Bt  against  the  errors  of  Rome ;  and 
sly  desire,  as  well  as  the  only  reward 
^  from  my  labours,  is  that  I  should 
a  few  of  the  Canadian  people  to  a 
Knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 
il  That's  right,  Mr  A.,  exclaimed 
ttother  of  the  family;  persevere,  be 
ch,  and  you  will  ultimately  prevail, 
od  is  on  your  side  I  How  much  I 
been  cheered  by  this  word  of  encour- 
ent  from  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
woman  !  They  showed  further  their 
«t  by  insisting  that  I  should  remain 
at  supper  with  them,  and  Afterwards 
>L*  lU.  KO.  X.,  NBW  B£BIE8. 


the  head  of  the  family  went  to  harness  his 
horse,  and  drove  me  home  himself.  Such 
facts  encourage  and  refresh  us  much  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  opposition  or  lukewarm- 
ness  we  so  often  meet  with. 

A  Sin  the  Priest  would  not  forffive.-^Ac* 
cording  to  a  previous  agreement,  I  joined 
brother  B.,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  to- 
gether systematically  all  the  French  houses 
of  the  village  of  bt  A.  We  had  been 
warned  that  we  should  encounter  much 
irritation  and  even  rough  treatment,  for 
the  priest  had  been  preaching  and  excit- 
ing the  people  against  us.  But  we  went 
forward  in  the  name  of  the  liord  of  hosts, 
and  carried  out  our  plan,  the  execution  of 
which  took  us  nearly  four  days  of  incest- 
sant  toil.  But  we  have  been  well  rewarded 
for  our  trust  that  God  would  open  doors  to 
us,  and  feel  cheerful  and  encouraged  with 
the  result  of  our  visits.  The  fears  of  our 
friends  were  not  realised ;  and,  against  all 
expectation,  we  were  generally  well  re- 
ceived,  and  no  insult  offered  to  us.  We 
found  seven  of  these  French  Canadian  fa- 
milies sufficiently  enlightened  to  converse 
with  us  in  the  most  nnrestrioted  manner 
about  the  errors  of  their  Church.  But  id- 
though  politely  received  in  other  houaes, 
we  were  pained  at  the  excessive  religions 
ignorance  that  prevailed,  and  at  the  sod 
fruits  of  Romanism  we  had  to  witness.. 
The  people  were  all  at  home,  in  their  |>e8t 
dress,  and  the  houses  cleaned,  from  the 
fact  that  the  priest  had  given  notice  he 
was  coming  to  beg  himself  in  each  faouee 
in  bdialf  of  the  child  Jesus.  I  do  not 
know  whether  lie  had  heard  of  our  pve^ 
sence  amongst  his  puishioners ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  although  he  had  announeed 
his  visit  positively  for  the  very  day  we 
happened  to  come,  he  did  not  make  hid 
appearance  during  the  four  days  that  we 
remained,  although  constantly  expected. 
As  usual,  we  read  the  Gospel  of  Jeaus,  or 
eonversed  of  its  truths,  wherever  we  went, 
and  had  interesting  conversations  too  nu- 
merous to  report.  One  fact,  however,  is 
worthy  of  notiee.  The  week  before,  two 
young  girls  had  left  the  .place,  and  gone  to 
our  Missionary  Institute  at  Point-aux- 
Tremblea.  This  caused  not  a  little  stir 
amongst  their  peo]de,  and  was  a  constant 
subject  of  talk.  The  priest  had  preached 
the  Sunday  before  on  this  circumstance, 
and,  as  was  related  to  us,  said,  *'My  chil- 
dren, you  know  that  I  have  the  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose.  And  since  I  have  the 
power  to  remit  sins,  I  will  as  a  kind  father 
now  forgive  you  all  the  sins  of  the  past 
year,  such  as  drunkenness,  lies,  theft, 
adultery,  etc.;  for  all  this  I  grant  you  full 
absolution.  But  there  is  one  ain  which  I 
cannot  forgive,  and  it  is  that  of  sending 
children  to  the  college  of  ithe  Swiss  at 
2b 
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Point-anx-Trembles.  I  cannot  remit  this 
sin  to  those  who  have  committed  it,  for  by 
doing  so  thej  damn  themselves  and  their 
children  for  everl"  The  bigots  exult  in 
that  declaration  of  their  priest,  and  we 
even  heard  some  children  repeating,  with 
a  Satanic  joy,  "They  are  damned!"  We 
pointed  out  to  the  people  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  snch  declaration;  and  we  can 
trust  that  the  return  of  the  children,  after 
they  have  been  improved  in  every  way  at 
the  Institute,  will,  as  it  has  often  before 
been  the  case,  not  only  silence  objections, 
but  cause  many  to  apply  for  the  privilege 
of  sending  also  their  own  children. 

The  missionary  labouring  at  Montreal 
refers  to  the  preaching  of  Father  Chiniqny, 
who  had  been  a  Romish  priest  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  consequence  of  oppressive 
proceedings  toward  him  and  his  congrega- 
tion, by  the  Bishop  under  whom  he  was 
placed,  had  renounced  Popery,  and  with 
his  people  had  removed  to  Canada,  to  the 
great  offence  of  Bomanists  there. 

"Whatever,"  he  observes,  "may  have 
been  the  happy  results  of  Father  Chini- 
quy's  visit  elsewhere,  certain  it  is  that  I 
meet  in  this  city  with  greater  opposition 
and  violence  than  usual ;  and  of  late  I  have 
been  insulted  or  threatened  in  no  less  than 
fifty  houses.    The  priests  here  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  wealthy,  that  they  keep  the 
people  under  their  sway  more  effectually 
than  in  any  other  place  in  Canada.     I 
visited  for  the  second  time  in  a  poor  family 
where,  a  few  days  before,  I  had  left  a  tract ; 
when  I  began  to  speak  to  them  on  reli- 
gious matters,  the  grandmother  began  to 
tremble  with  fear  and  anger  at  the  pre- 
sence of  a  'Swiss;'  then  she  insulted  me, 
stating  that  my  tract  had  been  burned,  and 
threatening  to  put  me  out  of  doors  with 
the  fire-tong|8.     Seeing   her  violence,  I 
withdrew,  pointing  out  to  her  the  mistake 
of  calliuff  Christianity  such  blind  zeal.    In 
another  house  a  man  asked  me  to  give  him 
a  New  Testament.    I  answered  him»  that  I 
would  not  give  it  to  him,  but  sell  it ;  and 
that  he  could  not  make  a  better  invest- 
ment of  his  money.    He  answered  angrily, 
'  I  would  not  buy  such  an  accursed  Gospel 
as  yours  is,  and  I  merely  asked  you  to  give 
it  to  me  that  I  might  cast  it  in  the  fire 
under  your  own  eyes.'    I  remonstrated 
with  him,  but  he  pushed  me  out  of  the 
house.    In  the  midst  of  such  difficulties,  I 
however  meet  with  some  cause  of  encour- 
agement.   The  other  day  a  French  servant 
girl  bought  irom  me  a  New  Testament, 
which  she  seemed  very  glad  to  obtain.    In 
the  same  street  I  met,  in  his  shop,  with  an 
old  country  Frenchman,  who  told  me  he 
believed  only  in  God,  but  not  in  the  Bible 
or  any  religion.     I  discussed  with  him,  and 
he  has  invited  me  to  return.    I  have  met 


with  two  other  intelligent  FrendnDen.! 
of  whom  is  a  political  exile,  ^ho  e<cip 
from  Cayenne;  they  are  both  wellfr 
posed ;  and  one  of  them  being  desJi* 
that  his  only  child,  a  dangbter,  be  d» 
cated  under  the  influence  of  tbeGoifii, 
has,  on  my  recommendation,  lately  pld 
her  in  the  school  at  Foint-aux-TreDil^ 
"  In  the  Quebec  suburbs,  a  shopkicpSj 
who  has  resided  some  time  in  the  Stats 
and  become  there  somewhat  emanqial 
from  the  priests,  is  reading  attentirelytll 
Gospel,  and  has  attended  three  tinejii 
ready  at  our  French  chapel.  He  is 
well  enlightened,  but  hesitates  to  detSfl 
himself,  from  fear  that  he  might  suMsli 
lose  all  his  customers.  An  increased 
sure  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord  can  aid 
give  him  the  strength  to  forsake  em? 
thing  for  His  BAke,  Madame  D.  has  m 
great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  ik 
Gospel ;  she  is  glad  whenever  I  coiEe  i 
read  and  converse  with  her  on  spiiitii 
subjects.  She  has  made  up  her  mind  t 
come  to  the  chapel,  and  isonlTwaiti^ 
for  a  good  opportunity.  FonryoiiDgM 
come  almost  every  Sunday  aftenooal 
my  house,  and  we  spend  the  time  in  nJ 
ing  and  studying  the  Word  of  God  T* 
of  them  have  already  had,  in  conseijKM^ 
to  suffer  some  persecution;  oseooth 
part  of  his  sister,  the  other  from  the  peo|l 
with  whom  he  works  and  boards.  EeM 
visited  now  several  times  our  chapel;* 
recently,  coming  home  on  SondajlM 
church,  he  was  refused  his  dinner.  B* 
of  these  young  men  being  able  torai^ 
study  the  Gospel  at  home,  while  theW 
is  unfortunately  dependent  uponotboia 
instruction  in  the  Bible." 

Another  report  says : — "I  weatoaKiJ 
errand  into  a  house,  the  mistress  of  <» 
asked  me  why  I  had  left  their  Oad^ 
answered,  *  It  is  in  order  to  read  the  Bw 
and  to  follow  it.*  After  a  pacse.  =» 
woman  said,  *  It  is  after  all  aTeiycniJ 
thing  that  we  Roman  Catholics  shoil(>^ 
be  permitted  by  our  priests  to  ^  7* 
Gospel ;  and  I  often  think  there  ij» 
in  it  something  they  dislike,  or'Wi* 
calculated  to  do  them  injury.  ^^^^^^ 
very  curious  thing,  which  has  often  {«»* 
me,  that  as  soon  as  a  Catholic  be?^*i 
read  the  Gospel,  he  begins  also  to  lo^^ 
fidence  in  the  priests,  and  if  be  connJ* 
to  read,  becomes  a  Protestant  On* 
other  hand,  the  priests  do  not  «<^^^ 
pie  who  are  convinced  that  the  Gosp" 
on  their  side,  for  otherwise  they  wom** 
more  zealous  in  showing  to  P™'^ 
their  errors  from  the  Bible.*  I  have  W" 
in  another  parish,  where  I  resided  tew 
a  family  who  had  left  the  Chnrch-ajJ 
they  preferred  to  follow  the  Gospel*" 
than  the  priests.    They  were  ftie"*** 
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le,  and  I  assure  you  I  was  in  great  dis- 
;s  on  their  behalf.  I  went  on  purpose 
ee  them,  and  endeavour  to  bring  them 
k  to  the  good  path.  Although  I  spoke 
them  with  the  utmost  conviction,  I 
Id  not  prevail  upon  them,  nor  answer 
r  arguments.  They  finally  told  me 
;  I  might  bring  the  priest  with  me,  and 
e  could  show  them  from  his  own  Ca- 
ic  yersion  the  doctrines  of  his  Church, 
f  would  feel  bound  in  conscience  to 
i  back ;  bat,  added  they,  we  do  not  be- 
3  that  he  will  come,  for  he  is  conscious 
•  the  Gospel  and  Romanism  do  not 
ie.  I  felt  bold  that  the  priest  would 
e;  and  expecting  a  happy  issue,  I 
nd  them  to  their  promise,  and  they 
satedly  pledged  themselves  to  come 
k  to  our  Church  the  moment  the  priest 
jld  convince  them  from  the  Gospel.  I 
ted  for  the  priest's  house  full  of  hope ; 
'd  him,  *My  dear  sir,  I  have  just  been 
king  to  my  friends  who  have  lately 
ed  Swiss,  and  they  have  agreed  to 
back  on  very  easy  conditions.  You 
t  come  at  once  with  me ;  take  with 
your  Catholic  Bible,  and  prove  to  this 
rtunate  family  their  error.*  Instead 
ssenting  and  being  rejoiced  at  this 
ice  of  reclaiming  the  lost,  he  frowned 
told  me  angrily,  *  What  business  had 
to  step  into  that  accursed  house?  If 
continue  to  hold  intercourse  with  them, 
can  scarcely  escape  from  becoming  one 
Ijem.'  But,  rev.  sir,  do  you  brieve 
are  absolutely  lost  ?  *  No  doubt  of  it ; 
have  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
'T  of  the  devil,  and  are  damned  for 
But  do  you  not  think,  sir,  that  it 
ur  duty,  since  you  have  the  truth,  to 
ler  them  and  convince  them  by  your 


Gospel  ?  for  they  believe  in  the  Gospel,  and 
it  is  only  because  they  interpret  it  wrong 
that  they  are  lost ;  show  them  how  to  in- 
terpret it.  Rev.  and  dear  sir,  I  entreat 
you  have  mercy  npon  them,  go  and  save 
them  ;  what  a  good  action  it  would  be  on 
your  part,  if  you  could  draw  a  whole  family 
out  of  hell  I  They  told  me  you  could  hnne 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bible  with  you,  and 
they  will  not  question  its  authority.  It 
would  be  a  profanation  to  take  out  of  the 
church  the  Holy  Bible,  and  carry  it  into 
the  house  of  the  damned ;  such  a  sacrilege 
is  forbidden.  Well,  then,  come  without 
your  Bible ;  but,  oh  !  come,  do  not  let  thera 
perish ;  you  are  learned,  and  can  answer 
them,  and  show  them  their  errors,  and  I 
cannot.  Well,  I  shall  go  and  see  them. 
Pray,  when?  Some  of  these  days.  What 
day,  sir?  He  answered,  with  an  angry 
gesture,  'Whenever  I  am  ready.  In  the 
meantime  I  forbid  you  to  step  in  their 
house.*  'After  this  I  watched  from  my 
window,  and  inquired  if  he  had  made  the 
promised  visit.  But  he  never  did,  although 
they  had  been  his  own  parishioners ;  and 
he  contented  himself  with  abusing  them 
from  the  pulpit,  and  enjoining  upon  us  to 
turn  them  away  from  our  houses,  and  have 
,  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Since  then,  I 
have  always  entertained  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  truth  is  not  on  the  side  of  our 
priests.'  The  interesting  confession,  which 
was  made  in  the  presence  of  several  wit- 
nesses, gave  me  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  expose  to  this  house  the  whole  connsd 
of  God,  and  to  show  from  the  Gospel  the 
errors  of  Rome.  I  was  detained  there 
more  than  half  a-day  in  discussion  with 
these  parties,  who,  I  tnist,  received  farour- 
able  impressions." 


SnbUigBiiti.— ^nlliii  :]pr!sln|tiriira  Cjinrr^. 


PRESBTTEKIAL  PBOCBEDINGS. 

rrdeen. — At  a  meeting  of  this  presby- 
n  13th  September,  Mr  James  M*Ker- 
Qnder  call  to  the  congregation  of 
cholas  Lane,  Aberdeen,  to  be  col- 
5  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Angus,  gave  in 
3  trials  for  ordination.  His  various 
ises  were  received  with  very  high 
iction;  and  the  ordination  was  ap- 
id  to  take  place  on  Wednesday  the 
of  October,  the  Rev.  Mr  Scott  of 
haven  to  preach,  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
ne  of  Shiels  to  ordain  and  give  the 
i  to  the  young  minister.  The  Rev. 
•Kerrow  of  Manchester,  Mr  M*Ker- 
father,  to  be  requested  to  give  the 
5  to  the  congregation.     The  pres- 


bytery  to  meet  in  the  usual  place  at  half- 
past  10  A.M.,  and  public  worship  to  com- 
mence in  the  church  at  11  o'clock. 

Annandale, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Langholm  on  6th  September,  Rev.  W» 
Ballantyne  moderator  pro  tempore,  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Galloway,  intimating  that  the  Rev.  John 
Thorbum  had  been  loosed  from  his  mini- 
sterial charge  in  Gatehouse,  and  that  his 
name  was  unanimously  recommended  to 
be  placed  on  the  Roll  of  Probationers.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Home  Mission 
Secretary,  directing  renewed  attention  to 
home  evangelisation  by  open-air  and  iti- 
nerant preaching;  and  the  presbyteiy, 
after  careful  deliberation,  agreed  to  state 
that  they  regard  the  object  aa  one  of  the 
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utmost  importance ;  that  all  the  ministers 
•are  in  the  regular  practice  of  embracing 
opportunities  for  evangelistic  labour  be- 
yond their  ordinarj  ministerial  duties; 
and  that,  therefore,  thej  cannot  recom- 
mend any  measures  beyond  those  already 
being  employed.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Mr  Mann  of  Wamphray,  thanking  the 
presbytery  for  their  aid  during  his  illness ; 
and  the  presbyteiy  recorded  their  grati- 
fication at  learning  that  there  is  a  near 
prospect  of  their  brother  being  able  to  re- 
sume his  stated  ministerial  duties.  A 
schedule  of  queries  and  answers  was  re- 
ceived, to  be  transmitted  to  the  Synod's 
Debt  Liquidating  Board,  on  behalf  of 
Wamphray  congregation,  for  aid  in  the 
extinction  of  their  remaining  debt  of  L.105. 
The  presbyteiy,  after  examination,  ap- 
proved the  answers  to  the  queries,  and 
cordially  recommended  the  appeal  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Board. 
Next  meeting  of  presbjrtery  is  to  be  held 
at  Ecclefech^  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
December. 

Banffkhire. — This  presbyteiy  met  at 
Huntly  on  the  16th  August.  Along  with 
other  papers,  a  petition  from  the  adherents 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Buckie,  craving  to  be  erected  into  a  con- 
legation  with  all  convenient  speed,  was 
laid  on  the  table.  The  petition  had  ap- 
pended to  it  98  signatures;  and  letters 
were  produced,  showing  the  adherence  of 
46  others,  who  had  no  opportunity  of  sign- 
ing the  petition,  as  th^  were  at  a  distance 
In  the  porsoit  of  their  worldly  calling. 
Messrs  Hector,  Dow,  and  Hendry,  ap- 
peared as  commissioners.  After  other  im- 
portant business,  and  before  proceeding  to 
the  consideration  of  said  petition,  the  Rev. 
J.  Forrester,  Keith,  as  superintendent  of 
the  station  at  Buc^e,  submitted  a  report 
to  the  following  effect:— "That  he  had 
preached  in  A vradoal  Chapel  on  Sabbath, 
26th  June  last,  as  appointed  by  the  pres- 
bytery; that,  notwithstanding  the  incle- 
•mency  of  the  weather,  and  the  distance  of 
-Uie  chapel  from  Buckie,  the  audience 
amounted  to  upwards  of  150 ;  that,  after 
^rmon,  he  informed  those  present  of  the 
reason  which  led  the  presbytery  to  grant 
them  supply  of  sermon,  and  especially  im- 
pressed upon  them  the  ftict  that,  had  they 
assumed  their  present  position  as  the  re- 
sult of  anything  like  a  factious  spirit,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  would  have 
been  the  last  to  have  given  them  the 
smallest  countenance,  as  the  close  rela- 
tionship existing  between  the  United  Pres- 
byterian and  Free  Churches  would  not 
])ermit  of  unkind  actings  towards  each 
other.  He  also  reported  that  the  adhe- 
rents had  purchased  the  Mason  Hall,  in 
Buckie,  at  die  reasonable  sum  of  L.375 ; 


that  it  had  been  fitted  np  for  wots^i 
little  expense,  and  was  bow  reij  m 
fortable.    Begular  supply  of  semonki 
also  been  secured  for  them,  coosistiBii 
members  of  presbytery  and  probatioDes 
the  Church.      He  felt  also  exceedai 
gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  G 
seemed  to  be  greatly  blessing  the  tSai 
then  made.    Not  only  had  the  auiiai 
been  much  increased,  amounting  to  aba 
250  adherents,  but  spiritual  life  and  a 
seemed  veiy  peculiarly  to  ammate  ^ 
They  were  also  remarkable  for  their  ki 
mony  and  decision ;  and,  consideriiiii 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ivhichii 
unacquainted  with  the  locidity  weR( 
able   fully  to  appreciate,  there  was 
doubt  but,  in  the  providence  of  Go^fti 
efforts  there  made  would  be  of  great 4 
enduring  good  to  the  commnDitjatlaJiRr 
This  report  was  approved  of,  indMr?» 
rester  commended  for  his  diligence.  H 
presbytery  then  entered  upon  the  M 
sideration  of  the  petition  laid  on  the  t' 
The  various  members  of  presbyteiy 
have  been  in  Buckie  gare  their  in] 
sions  in  corroboration  of  the  report 
the  superintendent.    The  Key. 
MacgiU,  the  Home  Mission  Secretair,^ 
had  been  invited  to  correspond,  aiH^ 
had  preached  in  Buckie  on  a  pR^ 
Sabbath,  also  gave  his  opinion  to  the r"^ 
effect.    It  was  therefore  moyed  and 
nimously  agreed  to, — ^That  the  pnt.^ 
the  petition  be  granted^that  tbeM 
Paterson,  Aberchirder,  J.  Forrestttii 
and  D.  Marshall,  Lochee,  at  p^^ 
Buckie,  be  appointed  a  conmittee,tti 
at  Buckie  on  a  day  most  eonveBieSi* 
examine  and  admit  into  the  felloffsMl^ 
the  Church,  according  to  the  roles  tliM 
and  report  to  next  meeting  of  presby^fl 

^rfinftwr^.— This  presbyteiy  met  w 
September— Hev.  A.  Thomson,  Ml 
moderator,  A  petition  was  pi«* 
from  the  church  at  Aberlady,  ojf * 
moderation  in  a  call.  The  8tij«j|J 
mised  was  L.lOO  annually,  of  ^^£1^ 
supplied  by  the  Home  Mission  J*v 
the  congregation  raising  L.55.  B™ 
unanimously  agreed  to  grant  the  fi»p 
of  the  petition ;  and  Mr  Scott,  Dowj 
was  appointed  to  preach  at  ^^^ 
20th  September,  and  preside  in  thcia«» 
tion.  ^ 

Glasgow.— The  usnal  monthly  iw 
of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  Hiaj 
tember— the  Rev.  Mr  Borland,  mod^ 
Mr  Cameron  delivered  trial  discejj 
with  the  view  to  his  ordination  at  >«^ 
Meams  church.  His  disconrsesvertr 
tained ;  and  the  ordination  was  fo»' 
take  place  on  Tuesday  the  27th  W 
ber— Mr  Laurie,  Parti<4,  to  V^°^Z. 
Mr  Young,  Glasgow,  to  preacli  ^^ 
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sation  took  place  in  regard  to  the  re- 
al movement;  after  which  it  was  re- 
red  that  the  preshytery  should  hold  a 
ierence  on  the  following  Monday,  to 
isider  what  measares,  if  any,  should  be 
ipted  in  relation  to  the  subject — On 
nday,  19th  September,  the  presbyteij 
t  in  conference  as  appointed — Bey.  «f . 

Borland,  moderator.  Dr  Robertson 
i  a  paper  containing  a  brief  account  of 

origin  and  history  of  the  present  re- 
OQS  awakening  in  Glasgow  and  else- 
jre,  within  the  bounds  of  the  presj)ytery, 
i  suggesting  various  practical  hints  as  to 

duties  of  ministers  and  sessions  in  re- 
d  to  it.  Seyeral  ministers  related  facts 
iQ  interesting  and  gratifying  kind  which 
1  come  under  their  obsenration  in  their 
fereot  spheres  of  labour,  showing  that  a 
rine  and  saving  work  had  begun  among 
:lass  previously  careless  of  spiritu^ 
)gs.  After  long  and  earnest  delibera- 
I,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  ac- 
•vledge,  with  deep  interest  and  grati- 
e,  the  operation  of  the  Diyine  hand  in 
I  movement ;  and  in  regard  to  practical 
isures,  it  was  recommended,  (1.)  That 
listers  continue  to  discharge,  in  the 
5t  effective  manner  possible,  the  ordi- 
y  duties  of  their  office,  remembering 
t  their  great  business  is  to  preach  the 
earchable  riches  of  Christ  by  mani- 
ation  of  the  truth  to  every  man's  con- 
nce  as  in  the  sight  of  God ;  (2.)  that 
r  encourage  and  foster  to  the  utmost  of 
r  power  congregational  and  fellowship 
fer-meetings ;  (3.)  that,  looking  bevond 
nselves,  they  endeavour  to  bring  down 
:ions  inflaence  upon  the  community  at 
;e,  and  with  this  view,  assist  in  extend- 
the  means  of  grace,  not  only  by  their 
1  direct  efforts,  but  by  enlisting  the 
ipathy  and  co-operation  of  the  more 
%ent  among  their  Christian  people. 
'•«  further  resolved,  that  the  presbytery 
it  in  conference  in  the  same  place  on 
iday  forenoon,  from  week  to  week, 
I  a  view  to  prayer  and  mutual  counsel 
'egard  to  what  further  measures  may 
e  to  be  adopted  in  the  progress  of  this 
arkable  work. 

'irkcaldy. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kirk- 
y  on  3 1  St  May— Rev.  R.  Brown,  mode- 
r.  Minutes  of  last  meeting  havinff 
1  read  and  approved,  th^  clerk  stated 
>,  since  last  ordinary  meeting,  two 
abers  of  presbytery  had  been  removed 
death — ^viz.,  the  Rev.  David  Hay  of 
go,  on  the  9th  April,  eight  months 
r  his  ordination ;  and  the  Rev.  James 
r  of  Bethelfield,  on  the  4th  May,  in 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
y-first  year  of  his  ministry — the  latter 

father,  and  the  former  the  youngest 
nber  of  presbytery.    The  presbytery 


agreed  that,  in  these  circumstances,  they 
could  not  but  record  their  deep  sense  of 
the  impression  whichvevents  so  striking 
and  solemn  are  so  well  fitted  to  make,  of 
the  Divine  goodness  as  well  as  sovereignty, 
and  their  desire  to  profit  by  the  encourage- 
ment as  well  as  warning  thereby  so  affect- 
ingly  given.  They  also  authorised  the 
clerk  to  convey  an  expression  of  their 
sympathy  and  condolence  to  the  bereaved 
relatives  and  congregations  of  their  de- 
parted brethren.  Mr  Birrell,  student  of 
the  fourth  year,  delivered  a  discourse, 
which  was  approved  of.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  design  of  the  Synod  on  the  subject 
of  students'  preaching,  it  was  agreed  to 
have  a  free  conversation  on  the  subject  at 
next  meeting. — This  presbytery  met  again 
at  Leven  on  26th  July— Rev.  Mr  Walker, 
moderator,  pro  tempore.  The  clerk  laid 
on  the  table  a  digest  of  the  congregational 
statistics  of  the  presbytery  for  the  year 
ending  Slst  December  1858,  the  financial 
part  of  which,  it  was  agreed,  should  be 

Srinted  and  circulated  in  the  churches. 
Ir  Pettigrew  received  the  thanks  of  the 
presbytery  for  the  care  with  which  he  had 
prepared  the  document.  Mr  Brown  laid 
on  the  table  the  report  of  the  committee 
for  the  superintendence  of  students  for  the 
past  year,  which  was  approved  of.  Messrs 
Swan  and  Birrell,  students,  were  certified, 
in  the  usual  way,  to  the  Divinity  Hall. 
In  accordance  with  the  agreement  come 
to  at  last  meeting,  the  presbytery  had  a 
conversation  as  to  the  best  method  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  deliverance  of 
Synod  respecting  the  employment  of  stu- 
dents to  preach;  but  no  deliverance  was 
ffiven.  Applications  to  the  Debt  Liqui- 
dating Board  from  the  congregations  of 
Largo,  Markinch,  and  Dysart,  were  attested 
and  recomimended  for  favourable  con- 
sideration. 

Jjonark, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
26th  July-— the  Rev.  John  Jamieson,  mo- 
derator. Mr  Johnston  reported  that  he 
had  presided  in  the  moderation  of  a  call 
at  Cambusnethan  on  12th  July,  and  that  * 
the  call  had  been  given  unanimously  to 
Mr  James  H.  Scott,  preacher.  The  call 
was  laid  on  the  table,  subscribed  by  279 
members,  with  a  paper  of  adherence  by  88 
ordinary  hearers,  and  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  sustained,  and  concurred  in. 
It  was  agreed,  after  the  usual  examina- 
tion, to  certify  Mr  John  Brown,  student, 
to  the  Divinity  Hall.  A  circular  from  the 
Home  Mission  Secretary,  in  reference  to 
the  employment  of  measures  for  home 
evangelisation  by  open-air  preaching,  was 
received  and  considered.  After  some  con- 
versation, it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the 
further  consideration  of  the  matter  till 
next  meeting.— This  presbytery  met  again 
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on  the  30th  August.  A  letter  was  received 
from  Mr  James  H.  Scott,  intimating  his 
acceptance  of  the  call  from  Camhnsnethan. 
Mr  Scott  was  present,  and  delivered  part 
of  his  trials  for  ordination,  which  were 
cordially  sustained.  Next  meeting  of 
presbytery  is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  18th 
October. 

Lancashire, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Little  Sutton,  near  Chester,  on  Tuesday, 
6th  September — Rev.  John  Thompson, 
M.  A.,  moderator.  The  Rev.  James  Towers 
reported  that  he  had  visited  the  church  at 
Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man,  and  that  no  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the 
title-deeds  of  the  property  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  presbytery  thanked  Mr 
Towers  for  his  diligence,  and  directed  the 
clerk  to  request  the  treasurer  of  the  con- 
gregation to  urge  onwards  the  execution 
of  the  deed;  and,  if  this  could  not  be 
effected  by  the  party  employed  in  Ramsey, 
to  remit  the  business  to  W.  Chartres,  Esq., 
Newcastle,  for  completion.  Messrs  Towers 
and  Scott  reported  that  they  had  visited 
Egremont,  and,  after  conversation  with 
the  parties,  had  received  21  persons  into 
fellowship.  The  presbytery  approved  of 
the  diligence  of  the  committee,  declared 
the  persons  thus  admitted  to  fellowship  a 
congregation  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  appointed  Mr  Towers  to  at- 
tend to  the  interests  of  the  congregation. 
Dr  Crichton  directed  attention  to  the  case 
of  Mr  Gray,  now  employed  as  a  mission- 
ary in  connection  with  the  congregation  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  who  wished 
to  deliver  his  trials  for  license  as  a  preacher 
before  the  Lancashire  presbytery ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Mr  Gray  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  his  petition  at 
next  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Mount  Plea- 
sant Church  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Octo- 
ber. Reference  having  been  made  to  the 
resolutions  of  Lady  Hewley's  trustees,  that 
no  student  should  receive  a  bursary  out 
of  the  fiinds  of  the  trust  estate  until  he 
had  entered  a  Theological  Hall,  and  that 
the  Hall  attended  must  be  in  England,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  presbytery  should 
present  a  remonstrance  against  these  re- 
solutions, as  injuriously  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  United  Presbyterian  students; 
and  that  the  co-operation  of  other  pres- 
byteries should  be  requested  in  seeking  the 
removal  of  the  grievance  complained  of. 
Dr  M'Kerrow  read  extracts  of  the  title- 
deed  of  the  Brunswick  Street  Church, 
Manchester,  conveying  the  property  in 
trust  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Crichton  conducted  the  de- 
votional exercises  at  this  meeting. 

Melrose, — This  presbytery  met  on  13th 
September.  The  death  of  Mr  Russell  of 
Selkirk  being  intimated  to  the  presbytery, 


his  name  was  dropped  from  the  roll. ' 
ifl  the  third  solemn  bereaTement  i 
which  the  presbytery  has  been  tv 
within  a  very  brief  period.  Mr  Aw 
Baillie  delivered  all  his  trial  discoul 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Go^ 
Mr  Kechie  was  appointed  moderator;! 
the  next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  £| 
to  be  at  Melrose,  on  Tuesday  the 
October. 

iViBiwxMtfc.— This  presbyteiymetott 
September— the  Rev.  J.  G.  Potter,  m 
rator.  On  considering  the  proprietj 
more  extended  efforts  for  the  diffusli 
the  Gospel  among  persons  living  id 
habitual  neglect  of  religious  ordinand 
was  recommended  that  associations  sil 
be  formed,  and  suitable  agencies  enpil 
for  this  purpose  in  different  localitil 
the  bounds  of  the  presbytery.  A  calij 
the  congregation  of  East  Street,  9 
Shields,  addressed  to  Mr  John  M| 
preacher,  as  colleague  to  the  Bev.H 
Lawson,  was  sustained,  and  trials  for^ 
nation  were  assigned. 


DIVINITY  HALL. 

In  the  list  of  students  furnished  nsfoi 
lication  last  month,  the  name  of  G 
H.  Main,  student  of  2d  year,  H 
accident£dly  omitted.  Por  5ailt 
M'Donald '  (1st  year),  •  read  Nath 
M'Dougall. 


PHOBATIONER  LICENSED. 

Mr  Andrew  Baillie,  licensed  by  tk 
by  tery  of  Melrose. 


OSDINJLTIONS. 

Dalbeattie  {Kirkcudbright).-^ 
Kinnear,  ordained  30th  Augast-1 
Torrance  and  Scott,  Dumfries,  ai 
Clark,  Urr,  officiating. 

Paisley,  St  James'  Street— ^' *^^^ 
Brown  (Glasgow),  ordained  30th i«P 
Mr  MTarlane,  Rothesay,  MrMaU 
verary,  and  Mr  Sprott,  Alexandii*,<»l 
ing. 

Mossbank,  Shetland, — Mr  Duncan 
ordained  24th  August — Mr  Scott,  B«l 
Mr  MTarlane,  Lerwick ;  Mr  Johi 
West  Linton;  and  Mr  Gemmell, 
burgh,  officiating. 

OBITUABT. 

Died,  at  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Gla 
on  19th  September,  the  Rev.  Peter Bi 
minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  C! 
Holm,  Orkney,  in  the  29th  year 
ministry. 
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UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  BRISTOL. 


Wednesday,  7  th  September, 
new  church  was  opened  for 
ic  worship,  with  the  most 
ifjing  indications  of  success. 
movement  ont  of  which  it 
grown,  originated,  a  little 
!  than  four  years  ago,  not  in 
sectarian  spirit,  nor  in  any 
;  of  appreciation  of  the  many 
llent  ministers  of  the  city ; 
in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of 
tin  individuals,  originally  be- 
ing to  Scotland,  to  have  a 
J  of  worship  in  connection 
the  Church  of  their  fathers. 
the  20th  (5f  May  1855,  the 
ices  were  commenced  in  the 
3  pablic  rooms,  Broadmead, 
iie  Rev.  Dr  Macfarlane  of 
?ow.  In  coarse  of  time  the 
•h  was  constituted  by  the 
John  Edmoud  of  Glasgow ; 
after  about  two  years  from 
ommencement,  during  which 
the  church  was  ably  supplied 
ome  of  the  most  eminent 
iters  from  Scotland,  the  Rev. 
tiew  Dickie  of  Cumnock  was 
id  to  take  the  pastoral  super- 
dence.  Since  that  time  the 
'h  has  continued  steadily  to 
er  and  increase.  Having 
red  a  suitable  site,  the  foun- 
n  stone  was  laid  by  H.  E. 
I  Ewing,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the 
f  July  1858,  and  the  build- 
now  so  far  completed,  that 
i  opened  on  Wednesday,  7th 
mber,  for  public  worship. 
-  Rev.  Dr  Macfarlane 
tied  in  the  morning,  the 
John  Edmond  in  the  even- 
The  church,  which  is  seated 
tween  seven  and  eight  hun- 
was  densely  crowded  in 
part,  and  the  people  seemed 
delighted  and  edified  with 
scourses,  which  were  in  the 
tyle  of  their  talented  and 
5nt  authors.  The  collection 
le  day  amounted  to  the 
^ing  sum  of  L.352.  On 
day  evening,  a  large  social 
leeting  was    held    in   the  ^^^: 

mead  Rooms ;  and  on  Fri-  "^ 

venlng,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor, 
5,  delivered  an  able  eloquent  sermon. 
ing  to  the  services  of  the  Sabbath, 
ristol  Daily  Press  says,  "The  con- 
g  special  services  in  connection  with 
•ening  of  this  new  place  of  worship, 
leld  on  Sabbath  last,  and  were  of  the 
pratifying  description.    In  the  morn- 


ing, the  respected  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  Rev.  M.  Dickie,  preached  a 
powerful  and  eloquent  discourse  from  Ps. 
xxvii.  1,  *  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house 
they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it ; '  and  in 
the  evening,  the  Rev.  John  Edmond  of 
Glasgow,  highly  delighted  his  audience 
with  a  beautifiu  and  touching  discourse 
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from  Ps.  sir.  13, 14, 1 5  veTseB.  The  build- 
ing was  crowded  on  both  occasions,  and 
the  collection  realised  was  L.85.  Making 
a  handsome  total  for  all  the  seryices  of 
L.452." 

The  following  account  of  the  structure 
is  from  the  Bristol  Mercury : — 

"  The  church  has,  from  its  artistic  exterior, 
novel  design,  and  commanding  position,  gain- 
ed the  marked  attention,  not  only  of  the  archi- 
tectural portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,  but  of 
the  public  generally,  from  the  time  when  the 
erection  first  became  visible  above  the  barri- 
cading which  inclosed  the  works  until  its 
completion.  The  interior  has  a  light  and  airy 
yet  comfortable  appearance ;  the  seats  are  low 
and  of  plain  and  polished  pine,  and  are  all 
furnished  with  comfortable  cushions. 

'*  The  principal  entrance,  from  St  James* 
churchyard,  is  by  three  large  doorways,  hav- 
ing moulded  iambs,  foliated  capitals,  polished 
Purbeck  marble  columns,  and  enriched  archi- 
volts.  These  doors  open  into  a  spacious  lobby, 
30  feet  by  10  feet,  upon  one  side  of  which  is  a 
door  leading  to  the  small  gallery  over  it,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  is  a  small  ante-room  in 
which  the  contribution  tables  are  kept  In 
the  wall  of  the  lobby  facing  the  entrance  is  an 
arcade  of  lancet-headed  lights,  separated  by 
polished  blue  pennant  columns,  and  glazed 
with'  Bowden*s  corrugated  cathedral  glass,  the 
sacred  monogram  being  in  the  centre  window. 
The  body  of  the  church  is  divided  into  nave 
and  side  aisles;  the  latter  are  very  narrow, 
owing  to  the  aisle  walls  being  witiiout  win- 
dows, occasioned  by  the  church  being  flanked 
on  either  side  by  dwelling-houses.  The  prin- 
cipal light  is  obtained  from  the  clerestory, 
wnich  is  supported  on  pillars  of  blue  pennant 
stone  and  arches  of  freestone,  the  roof  of  the 
nave  having  been  so  designed  that  a  large 
amount  of  window  smrface  has  been  obtained 
without  making  the  building  too  high  for 
speaking  or  hearing;  in  fact,  its  acoustic 
quality  is  excellent.  The  internal  appearance 
is  simple  but  pleasing;  the  arched  roof  is  of 
white  plaster,  relieved  by  polished  oak  timbers ; 
the  sittings  are  of  pitch  and  white  pine,  and 
each  pew  is  cushioned,  and  provided  with 
accommodation  for  hats  and  umbrellas.  At 
the  end  of  the  building,  over  the  pulpit,  is  a 
very  handsome  circular  window,  of  large 
proportions,  filled  in  with  tracery,  and  glazed 
with  richly  stained  glass  from  the  St  Helen's 
Glass  Company,  Nelson  Street.  The  pulpit 
is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  built  of  freestone, 
having  Purbeck  marble  columns  to  the  panels 
and  base.  At  the  end  of  each  aisle  \§  a  session 
room,  and  between  these  two  rooms  is  the 
minister's  vestry.  The  building  is  lighted  by 
twelve  brass  standards  of  chaste  design,  and 
each  bearing  nine  fishtail  burners.  The  cost 
of  the  church  is  about  L.3000,  and  the  speedy 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  erected  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  upon  the  architect,  Mr 
Neale,  and  the  various  contractors. 

"  The  dimensions  of  the  church  are : — Ex- 
treme length,  106  feet ;  width,  48  feet ;  height 
to  top  of  front  gable,  62  feet ;  height  to  top  of 
spire,  130  feet.    The  building  wiU  be  warmed 


in  winter  by  hot  air,  the  stove-room  t^ 
underneath  the  tower.  The  schoolfi,  vi 
are  intended  to  be  erected  in  Cannon  8ta 
adjoining  the  church,  will  accommoiate  I 
children,  and  their  erection  will  be  at  ji 
proceeded  with." 

Altogether,  the  friends  in  Bristol  bi 
reason  to  thank  God  and  take  conn 
They  have  been  blessed  and  prospered 
this  matter  beyond  their  most  sanga 
expectations.  The  work  was  begun 
faith.  It  has  been  followed  up  by  them 
nnrelaxing  perseverance.  The  libera 
of  the  people  has  been  almost  nnexamp! 
The  harmony  has  been  undisturbed, 
the  result  has  been  a  large  measiLt 
genuine  and  substantial  public  symp« 
and  a  very  gratifying  measure  of  indivii 
success.  They  are  not  without  cTidii 
that  God  is  owning  their  labours, 
blessing  them  to  the  promotion  of  the  gi 
object  for  which  the  Christian  Church 
instituted.  Looking  at  the  matter  fro. 
general  point  of  observation,  it  is  not  a  li 
pleasing  to  think  that  the  church,  altho 
JPresbyterian  in  government,  is  Dot 
garded  as  an  exotic  from  Scotland 
sound  evangelical  doctrines,  and  Bi 
ecclesiastical  polity,  seem  to  render  it 
generally  acceptable  to  the  BnglisL  i 
one  evidence  of  which  is  fonnd  in  the 
that  one  half  of  the  members— two-thi 
of  the  adherents,  and  three-fourths  ofj 
general  audience  —  are  native  Eai' 
There  is  a  promising  Sabbath-schoo/ 
nected  with  the  church  ;  and  with  tkr 
liberality,  perseverance,  and  bin 
which  have  been  hitherto  manifestei'^ 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  United  Pi 

byterian  Church  will  henceforth  hive 

honourable  representative  in  the 
west  of  England  ;  through  means  of 
it  is  hoped,  a  fresh  impulse  will  be 
to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  this  qa 

It  is  gratifying  to  add  that,  at  the  i 
opportunity  for  letting  the  seats,  ncarf/i 
whole  of  the  sittings  were  appropgtf 
the  number  remaining  unlet  beingletfiS* 
a  hundred. 

8T  PAUI/*S  UNITED  PRESBTTE&IA5  CBTBC 
BIRKENUSAD. 

Ow  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  6th  Septe 
ber,  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Ucii 
Presbyterian  church,  to  bo  designated 
Paul's,  was  laid,  at  the  comer  of  Ja<^ 
Street,  Birkenhead,  in  the  presence  u 
Lancashire  Presbytery,  and  a  lai^ge  < 
coarse  of  spectators.  The  Eev.  J« 
Thompson,  M.A.,  minister  of  the  cbi 
opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer, 
then  gave  out  part  of  the  102d  Psalm  it 
sung.  At  the  close  of  th  e  singing,  Mr  Bt 
president  of  the  congregation,  presented 
elegant  silver  trowel  to  Samael  Scitt,  £s 
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requested  him,  in  name  of  the  con* 
ation,  to  laj  the  foundation-stone  of 
'  new  church.  Mr  Stitt  warmly  ac- 
rledged  the  honour  he  had  received ; 
having  performed  his  part  of  the  cere- 
fj  gave  to  the  assembled  people  a  sue- 
and  impressiye  statement  of  the  lead- 
•rinciples  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
ch,  and  closed  by  expressing  his  fer- 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  new 
J.  The  Bev.  Dr  M*Kerrow  of  Man- 
jer  then  offered  a  solemn  prayer,  en- 
ing  the  blessing  of  God  to  rest  upon 
r  part  of  the  undertaking.  The  church 
the  middle  pointed  style  of  architec- 
with  an  elegant  spire  rising  to  the 
ht  of  132  feet.  Meantime  the  sittings 
be  about  650,  with  provision  for  en- 
sment  to  800,  when  required.  The 
liog,  including  land,  will  be  completed 
bout  L.  3000.  Through  the  assistance 
iends,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
congregation  have  already  reached 
'■  than  half  of  that  sum.  Among  those 
ds,  there  are  several  not  connected 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  who 
subscribed  very  Uberally.  And  here 
right  to  make  special  mention  of 
nas  Brassey,  Esq.,  from  whom  the 
has  been  purchased.  Although  con- 
Jd  with  the  Episcopalian  Church,  he 
ced  the  price  of  the  land  L.50,  gives  a 
tion  of  L.  100  to  the  building  fund,  and 
pade  other  arrangements  which  will 
great  importance  in  carrying  forward 
completing  the  edifice.  Altogether, 
is  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  coun- 
ice  afforded  to  this  new  church  in 
inhead,  especially  at  a  time  when  our 
d  i8^  putting  forth  vigorous  efforts  to 
id  the  United  Presbyterian  cause  in 
and.  Already  it  has  grown  much  in 
ir  with  man,  and  it  is  giving  pleasing 
ince  of  growing  also  in  favour  with  God. 

PKITED  PKESBYTBBIAN  CHURCH, 
&ATHILLET. 

>e  25th  August  last  wasiaid  the  foun- 
n-stone  of  a  new  church  for  the  con- 
ation of  lUthillet,  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
'i  Fife.  The  church,  which  is  to  be 
e  pointed  style  of  architecture,  with 
ie  and  slated  spire  in  the  south-west 
r>  will  be  conspicuous  over  a  wide  ex- 
"  country,  and  prove  an  ornament  to 
strict.  It  is  to  be  seated  for  280  people, 
0  cost  L.900,  exclusive  of  the  carriage 
iterials.  In  presence  of  three  or  four 
red  persons,  chiefly  members  and  ad- 
'ts  of  the  congregation,  with  the  Rev. 
|8  Borwick,  their  minister,  Rev.  Dr 
jrville.  Mission  Secretary ;  Rev.  Messrs 
'ick,  Dundee;  Rankine  and  Burnet, 
•f;  and  Fisher,  of  the  Established 


Church,  Flisk,  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  by  James  Millar,  Esq.,  Einnear,  who 
has  been  the  main  promoter  of  the  erec- 
tion, having  engaged  to  bear  one  half  of 
the  expense.  The  assembly  was  addressed 
by  each  of  the  ministers  present.  Mr 
Borwick,  Rathillet,  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  gave  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  congregation.  We  extract 
the  following  particulars: — "The  parish 
of  Kilmany  having  become  vacant  in  the 
year  1760,  the  United  Colleges  of  St  Sal- 
vator  and  St  Leonards  (St  Andrews),  the 
patrons,  presented  Mr  W.  Gib,  probationer, 
to  the  charge.  None  but  heritors  con- 
curred in  the  call  to  Mr  Gib ;  and  of  these 
there  were  but  few — none  of  them  residing 
in  the  parish  or  attending  public  worship  in 
it,  and  some  of  them  not  of  the  communion 
of  the  Church.  Such  a  call  sts^ggered  the 
Presbytery  of  Cupar.  That  court  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  patrons,  requesting  them, 
in  the  circumstances,  to  use  their  influence 
with  the  presentee  to  give  up  his  presen- 
tation. The  patrons  refused  to  comply 
with  the  request,  and  afterwards  appealed 
the  case  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  which 
court  the  presbytery  also  referred  it.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1761  appointed  thei 
presbytery  to  take  trial  of  Mr  Gib,  and  to 
proceed  with  his  settlement ;  and  the  settle- 
ment took  place  on  the  24th  September  of 
that  year.  A  protest  against  the  proceed- 
ing was  duly  lodged  by  John  Kilgour,  an 
elder  of  the  church,  and  tenant  in  Kilmany, 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  name  of  those 
who  should  adhere  to  him.  This  protest 
designates  Mr  Gib's  call  a  <  pretended  call,^ 
and  the  limiting  of  the  choice  of  the  people 
Uo  him  alone'  a  mere  'amusing  of  the 
well-meaning  people  of  the  parish.*  As 
might  have  been  anticipated,  there  was  a 
large  secession  in  the  parish  of  Kilmany, 
joined  by  adherents  from  other  parishes ; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  seceders  forthwith  ap- 
plied to  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Perth 
and  Dunfermline,  to  be  formed  into  a  con- 
gregation in  connection  with  the  Associate 
Synod;  which  application  was  granted. 
The  first '  collection,'  as  appears  from  the 
records  of  the  church,  which,  however,  are 
not  in  preservation  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, was  on  the  11th  April  1762.  The 
first  ordination  of  elders  was  on  the  20th 
October  1763.  The  first  minister,  the 
Rev.  George  Thomson,  was  ordained  on 
the  22d  February  1764.  He  was  called  to 
Milnathort  in  1769,  and  again,  and  a  third 
time,  in  1770.  Mr  Thomson  was  on  each 
occasion  continued  at  Rathillet  by  a  vote 
of  the  Synod ;  and  it  is  believed  that  his 
strongly-expressed  wish  for  the  translation 
so  interfered  with  the  affections  of  his 
people  towards  him,  that  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  resign  his  charge,  which  he  did 
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in  1778.    He  became  again  a  probationer,  and  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  Di 

and  was  acting  in  this  capacity,  when  the  third  minister,  the  Ber.  Mr  TinM^ 

*  Old  Light '  controyersy  began.    He  joined  ordained  on  April  20,  1814,  and  died « 

the  Synod  which  arose  ont  of  that  contro-  the  16th  September  1836.    It  is  notsajii 

yersy  in  1796,  and  died  in  that  Connection,  little  for  him,  that  he  was,  along  wiinS 

withoat    haying    obtained    a   settlement.  Balmer,  a  candidate  for  that  congregsti^ 

The    second   minister,  the    Bey.  James  in  Berwick,  in  which  the  latter,  who  n 

Johnstone,  was  ordained  on  the  23d  May  subsequently  appointed  one  of  the  |ii 

1781 ;  and  as  his  ministry  extended  oyer  a  fessors  of  our  Church,  was  settld  I 

period  of  thirty-two  years,  he  still  liyes  in  Tindal's  discourses  are  uniyersally  spcb 

the  warm  remembrance  of  some  of  the  of  by  his  brethren  as  haying  been  oT 

members  of  the  church,  and  of  the  district,  high  order ;   and,  throughout  his  wb 

His  discourse  at  the  first  anniyersary  of  course,  he  secured  the  warm  affectki 

the  Dundee  Missionary  Society,  published  not  only  of  his  people,  but  of  a  widea< 

by  request,  shows  him  to  haye  been  a  man  of  friends  in  the  district,  and  of  mai; 

of  catholic  spirit,  and  of  much  cultiyation  those  churches  with  which  he  was  bron 

in  literature  and  theology.    He  was  on  into  contact  as  clerk  of  the  presbyte^ 

terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Dr  Chal-  the  bounds.    A  considerable  munber j 

mers,  when  the  latter  was  in  Kilmany.  years  ago,  when  the  propriety  of  psji^ 

And,  while  the*  opinion  of  the  late  Mr  off  the  debt  that  was  resting  on  cbnithi 

Melyille,  Free  Church  minister  of  Logic,  was  first  fully  recognised  byfiie  denomiBi 

that  Mr  Johnstone  was  the  main  instru-  tion,  this  church  was  among  the  foram 

ment  in  the  conyersion  of  that  celebrated  in  cancelling  its  own  debt  of  L.150,  and! 

man,  seems  not  to  be  strictly  correct,  there  extending  friendly  aid  to  those  less  km 

can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  peculiar  inti-  ably  situated.    In  the  year  1849,  the  I 

macy  at  the  time,  and  the  obligations  under  and  commodious  manse  was  built;  d 

which  Dr  Chalmers  felt  himself  to  be  laid  costly  as  it  was,  by  the  time  it  wasfiniA 

to  him  for  direction  and  encouragement  there  remained  upon   it  a  debt  of " 

in  regard  to  the  subject  of  Diyine  truth  L.160." 


HOME  NEWS. 

At  the  time  we  write,  there  is  a  lull  in  politics — a  pause — a  breathing  tiaH* 
haying  in  it  something  portentous  of  coming  storm  and  battle. 

Reform  is  making  progress,  though  slowly  and  silently,  and  Lord  John  is.  vi^ 
doubt,  skilfully  preparing  a  new  yet  not  a  finality  bill  for  next  ^^on 
Bright^s  speech  at  Huddersfield  was  characterisecl  by  his  usual  power.  >'o  M 
his  language  was  occafiionally  strong  enough,  and  those — ^were  there  anysi^ 
who  learn  the  state  of  England  solely  from  his  orations,  might  conclude  that  wijj 
about  the  worst  governed  people  under  the  sun ;  still  his  unsparing  expoaB** 
wrong  will  greatly  tend  to  bring  on  a  better  state  of  things. 

The  trial  of  Dr  Smethurst  has  produce!  an  immense  sensation,  and  a  keefl  ^ 
raging  in  regard  to  his  innocence.  We  fear  that  what  has  taken  place  n^rJjJ 
the  confidence  of  society  in  the  judicial  institutions  of  the  country.  Wai^  * 
question  of  capital  punishments,  we  have  ourselves  no  manner  of  doubt  tiat  sia 
Bankes  was  poisonwi  by  her  paramour ;  and  when  we  learned  what  the  ^^^ 
the  jury  was,  we  felt  that  now  that  stealthy  species  of  murder  that  was  occ^^taBf ^ 
being  practised  among  us  was  likely  to  be  effectually  and  for  ever  pat  ^'^ 
Escape,  in  any  case,  seemed  hopeless.  Notwithstanding  aU  the  agitation  tlutl* 
been  got  up,  Drs  Julius  and  Bird  adhere  to  their  original  opinion  as  to  the  caat* 
the  lady's  death.  Eleven  of  the  jury  have  subscribed  and  published  a  dedaraoj 
to  the  effect  that  their  judgment  is  in  no  respect  altered ;  and  Drs  Taylor  anJ  Tw 
abide  by  their  evidence,  that  antimony  was  found  in  one  of  the  kidneys  aiw  • 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  must  have  been  a  chief  means  of  the  desib  (i* 
unhappy  woman.  Those  things,  taken  in  connection  with  his  singular  cow^ 
towards  Miss  Bankes  during  the  whole  period  of  her  illness,  leave  on  our  mi*  • 
thorough  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  Dr  Smethurst. 

The  catastrophe  that  has  befallen  the  Great  Eastern  is  deeply  ^jxd  uniTeis^ 
regretted.     Precious  Uves  have  been  lost,  and    a  promising  enterprise  serijaf 
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damaged.  It  well  becomes  those  who  escaped  destruction,  as  by  a  miracle,  to  mark 
and  improve  the  dispensation. 

FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

Italy,  India,  and  China,  are  very  far  from  being  in  a  settled  state.  The  treaty  so 
lately  concluded  with  the  latter  has  already  become  so  much  waate  i)aper.  Our 
readers  are  aware,  that  to  complete  the  treaty  entered  into  by  Lord  Elgin  with  the 
Chinese,  it  was  deemed  advisable  iiat  representatives  of  Britain  and  France  should 
proceed  to  Pekin  to  exchange  ratifications  with  the  advisers  of  the  Emperor.  This 
was  considered  a  great  step  in  advance,  although  some  merchants  who  knew  John 
Chinaman  well,  suspected  thal^it  would  end  in  smoke.  It  has  done  s6 ;  but  it  is  in 
the  smoke  of  battle — one  of  the  most  murderous  and  treacherous  onslaughts  that 
ever  was  perpetrated.  No  doubt  a  speedy  and  terrible  vengeance  will  be  taken, 
and  the  entente  cordial  between  England  and  France  be  brought  into  play  ;  but  it  is 
melancholy  to  perceive  so  great  a  waste  of  precious  life,  i  et  so,  it  would  seem, 
must  civilisation  in  the  first  instance  find  entrance  and  advance  among  savage  and 
heathen  nations  I  But  the  time  must  come  "  when  nation  shall  not  iSt  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

India  continues  an  objeet  of  intense  anxiety,  both  to  the  statesman  and  to  the 
Christian.  The  late  Company's  soldiers,  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  they  have 
received,  are  preparing  to  return  home  in  large  numbers,  while  fears  are  entertained 
hy  many  that  the  fidehty  of  the  Sikhs  is  not  long  to  be  counted  upon.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  if  India  be  indeed  a  precious  stone,  it  is  in  the  meantime  a  very  burden- 
some one — and  that  England  will  have  to  rue  for  many  a  day  its  past  government 
of  that  vast  dependency.  And  how  bitterly  shoidd  the  Church  in  these  lands 
bewail  its  apathy  and  indiflPerence  to  India !  True,  the  Baptists  were  not  altogether 
nnmindful  of  their  duty,  and  even  in  the  present  life — ^in  the  respectability  and 
influence  that  attach  to  their  denomination — ^they  have  their  reward.  All  honour 
to  such  men  as  Fuller  and  Carey,  and  Ward  and  Marshman ;  but  why  should 
other  Churches  lag  so  fearfully  behind  ?  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  our  own  body 
is  beginning  to  do  something ;  but  how  small  a  titling  is  it  as  yet,  and  how  feebly 
does  the  zeal  of  our  preachers  respond  to  the  generosity  of  some  of  the  wealthier 
Diembers  of  our  Church  I  We  desire  to  honour  the  two  young  men  who  have  so 
nobly  devoted  themselves  to  the  Indian  Mission.  Their  talents  are  sujficient  to 
secure  for  them  comfortable  settlements  at  home ;  but  they  prefer  the  high  places 
of  the  field.  May  their  example  soon  be  followed  by  others,  and,  instead  of  two 
Gospel  ministers  for  17,000,000  of  heathen,  may  we  have  at  least  a  score  1 

We  are  disposed  to  hope  well  of  Italy.  The  National  Assembly  of  Parma  has 
thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  other  States  that  propose  to  place  themselves  under  the 
«5eptre  of  Sardinia.  True,  Austria  still  retains  hold  of  Venetia,  and,  so  long  as  she 
^oes  this,  and  possesses  the  quadrangle,  Italian  liberty  cannot  be  accounted  safe. 
StiU  the  cause  of  freedom  has  got  an  advantage,  and  the  Italians,  by  their  wise  yet 
decided  conduct,  have  commended  themselves  to  the  sympathies  and  affections  of 
all  leal-hearted  men. 


EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND  AND  THE  POPISH  BISHOPS. 

The  present  system  of  national  education  in  Ireland  has,  upon  the  whole,  wrought 
extremely  well,  and  done  immense  good.  High  Churchraen,  however,  would  prfier 
having  the  education  of  the  country  more  after  their  own  notions,  and  in  their  own 
hands ;  and  now,  it  would  seem,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  determined,  so  far 
J«  their  own  adherents  are  concern©!,  to  demand  that  they  shall  educate  them  as 
^®y  please,  yet  at  the  public  expense.  The  entire  body  of  bishops,  some  two-and- 
^^^7  in  number,  have  had  a  meeting  on  the  subject,  and  the  Nation,  the  organ  of 
Jhe  Irish  priesthood,  speaks  thus  of  the  meeting  and  its  proceedings : — "  We  print 
to-day  a  document,  one  of  the  most  memorable  published  in  Ireland  in  our  genera- 
won,— the  Pastoral  Address  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  the  [Roman]  Catholic 
drS^  ^d  People  of  Ireland,  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Synod  which  closed  its 
deliberations  a  few  days  ago.    It  will  create  a  profound  sensation  not  only  through 
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the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  but  whereyer  the  Imh  race  has  lofond  a  )m 
It  will  proclaim  that  the  Irish  hierarchy  have  demanded  and  resolved  to  M| 
emancipation  of  Irish  yonth  from  a  perfidious  system  of  edncation^  deagsMt 
undermine  their  faith  and  extinguish  their  nationality.  A  year  ago  the  ma^ 
of  Tyrone  House  would  have  stoned  us  for  our  prophecies  of  this  event:  ini 
hour,  mayhap,  they  will  do  us  the  justice  to  acfanit  that  we  gave  them  bm 
warnings  of  their  doom.  It  is  the  hour  of  justice ;  mixed  education  has,  isdii 
received  its  judgment  and  fsJl ;  it  is  the  hour  of  the  triumph  of  a  great  prindj 
vitally  affecting  not  only  the  national  destinies,  but  the  ^iiitual  wd&re  of  tk  n 
people.'^  It  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  cause  of  national  education  is  in  ^ 
The  fear  is  that  the  principle  of  privy  grants  will  come  to  be  mMsssii 
extended,  and  then  we  shall  Imve  a  defunct  Voluntaryism  and  a  trium^diaiit  i 
tarianism.  Rather  than  this,  we*  would  have  all  education  carried  forward  kl 
power  of  a  voluntary  benevolence.  And  to  this,  probably,  it  will  come  dii 
Nothing,  it  appears,  will  do  where  the  Papists  are  o(»icemed,  but  the  YohA 
principle.  Let  these  Popish  Inshops,  says  Dr  Campbell,  build  their  own  schodsi 
their  own  money,  and  then  they  may  }dant  crosses  within  and  croeseB  vitka 
thick  as  blackberries ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  demand  the  privil^e  of  doing  tbisil 
the  money  of  Protestant  England.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  itisnoteqili] 
that  Papists  should  be  taxed  to  further  the  interests  of  Protestant  education.  li 
every  man,  then,  and  every  denomination,  bear  their  own  burd^L 


^  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  held  its  twenty-ninth  anniversary,  during  the  past  ntooll^l 
Aberdeen,  which  was  very  numerously  attended.  No  fewer  than  1575  tich^ 
guinea  each,  had  been  taJcen  out  on  the  ISth ;  and  on  the  14th,  the  day  on  vi 
proceedings  conmienoed,  the  number  had  reached  2049.  Prince  Alh@rt  toek 
chair  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Association ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  alfflig 
the  kind  patronage  of  so  exalted  a  personage  during  the  course  of  the  sittiii^i 
far  to  render  the  conference  in  the  Nor&  a  great  success.  The  addiestfi 
Prince  was  worthy  not  only  of  himself — for  this  would  be  but  an  indiffer**^ 
pliment — but  of  the  occasion.  It  was  distinguished  not  less  by  justnees  ad* 
prehensiveness  of  thought,  than  by  correctness  and  vigour  of  compositioiL  ^< 
specimen  of  the  whole,  we  select  a  paragraph  which  very  happily  justifies  ^fl 
istence,  and  exhibits  tJie  importance,  of  such  an  Association  as  that  over  vla^ 
presided : — ^^  To  arrange  and  classify  that  universe  of  knowledge  becomes  tlel 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  object  and  duty  of  science.  It  is  on^  * 
brought  into  a  system  by  separating  the  incongruous,  and  combining  those  w 
in  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  discover  the  internal  connecticHi  wiflit" 
Almighty  has  implanted  in  them^  that  we  can  hope  to  grapple  with  thelHW^ 
ness  of  His  creation,  and  with  the  laws  which  govern  both  mind  and  tlM  ■ 
operation  of  science,  then,  has  been  systematicsdly  to  divide  human  knofM^j* 
raise,  as  it  were,  the  separate  grounds  of  subjects  for  scientific  considifl*JJ 
different  and  distinct  sciences.  The  tendency  to  create  new  sciences  iipwi"? 
apparent  in  our  present  age,  and  is,  perhaps,  inseparable  horn,  so  ^pi<^*^ 
as  we  have  seen  in  our  days.  For  the  acquaintance  with  and  mastering  oi^ 
branches  of  knowledge  enables  the  eye,  from  the  newly  gained  points  of  a^ 
see  the  new  ramifications  into  which  they  divide  themselves,  in  strict  co^*ciijJ 
ness,  and  with  logical  necessity.  But  in  thus  gaining  new  centres  d  ligi^" 
which  to  direct  our  researches,  and  new  and  powerful  means  of  adding  to  is" 
increasing  treasures,  science  approaches  no  nearer  to  the  limits  d  i^^ 
although  travelling  further  and  further  from  its  original  point  of  ^t^ 
For  CSi's  world  is  infinite,  and  the  boundlessness  of  the  universe  whose  asj 
appear  ever  to  retreat  before  our  finite  minds,  strikes  us  no  less  with  *^^*J 
prying  into  the  starry  crowd  of  heaven,  we  find  new  worlds  revealed  to  ^  ^^ 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  telescope,  than  when  the  microscope  discloses  to  »* 
drop  of  water,  or  an  atom  of  dust,  new  worlds  of  life  and  animation,  or  *^^ 
of  such  as  have  passed  away.    Whilst  the  tendency  to  push  systematic  vir^ 
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rery  direction  enables  the  individual  mind  of  man  to  bring  all  the  power  of 
li  he  is  capable  to  bear  on  the  speciahties  of  his  study,  and  enables  a  greater 
)er  of  labourers  to  take  part  in  the  universal  work,  it  may  be  feared  that  that 
iousneas  of  its  unity  which  must  pervade  the  whole  of  science,  if  it  is  not  to 
ts  la^  and  highest  point  of  sight,  may  suffer.  It  has  occasionally  been  given 
"8  intellects  and  me  highest  genius  to  follow  the  various  sciences  in  their 
Sfent  roads,  and  yet  to  preserve  that  jwint  of  sight  from  which  alone  their 
iy  can  be  contemplated  and  directed.  Yet  how  rare  is  the  appearance  of  such 
I  intellects !  and  if  they  be  found  at  intervals,  they  remain  still  single  indi- 
Is,  with  all  the  imperfections  of  human  nature.  The  only  mode  of  supplying 
any  certainty  this  want,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  combination  of  men  of  science, 
renting  all  the  specialities,  and  working  together  for  the  common  object  of 
rving  that  unity,  and  presiding  over  that  genial  direction.  ¥his  has  been  to 
extent  done  to  many  countries  by  the  establishment  of  academies  embracing 
rhole  range  of  the  sciences,  whether  physical  or  metaphysical,  historical  or 
cal  In  the  absence  of  such  an  institution  in  this  counti^,  all  lovers  of  science 
rejoice  at  the  existence  and  activity  of  this  Association,  which  embraces  in  its 
e  of  action,  if  not  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences,  yet  a  VOTy  large  and  im- 
nt  section  of  them, — ^those  known  as  Ihe  inductive  sciences,  excluding  all  that 
)t  approached  by  the  inductive  method  of  investigation."  The  Prince  proceeds 
te,  that  the  Association  has  eliminated  from  its  consideration  and  discussions 
which  come  under  the  description  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  and  he  very 
y  remarks,  that,  "  This  has  not  been  dcme  from  undervaluing  their  im- 
ice,  and  denying  their  sacred  rights  to  the  special  atte^ntion  of  mankind ;  but 
a  desire  to  deal  with  those  subjects  only  which  can  be  reduced  to  positive 
and  do  not  rest  on  opinion  or  faith.  The  subjects,"  he  adds,  "  of  the  moral 
olitical  sciences  involve  not  only  opinions,  but  feehngs,  and  their  discussion  fre- 
ly  rouses  passions ;  for  feelinas  are  '  subjective,'  as  the'<jerman  metaphysician 
,  they  are  inseparable  from  the  individual  being ;  an  attack  upon  them  is  f dt 
I  upon  the  person  itself ;  whilst  facts  are  objective,  and  belong  to  everybody — 
Bmain  the  same  facts  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances."  Happy  is 
)untry  that  has  such  noblemen  .as  Shaftesbury,  and  such  princes  as  Queen 
•ia's  consort. 


C0NGREGATIOK"AL  UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

body  of  Christians  have  just  closed  their  autumnal  meeting  at  Aberdare, 
The  assembly  was  very  large,  comprising  some  five  hundred  ministers  and 
a;  and,  among  these,  np  less  a  persona^  than  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
roceedings  seem  to  have  been  of  a  veacj  interesting  character,  and  have  beoi 
tensed  by  much  unaninrity,  and  even  enthufdasm.  We  were  greatly  pleased, 
using  an  accoimj}  of  the  meeting,  to  find  so  noble  a  testimony  borne  against 
san  davery  as  that  contained  in  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
'  adopted : — 

Rev.  J.  Morris  moved — ^*'  That  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
has  frequently  embraced  the  opportunity,  in  its  annual  and  autumnal  assem- 
>f  placing  on  record  its  symx)athy  with  the  enslaved  myriads  of  our  cobured 
m  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  uttering  its  solenm  protest  against 
gravated  iniquity  involved  in  the  maintenance  ot  the  system  of  slavery  in 
hiistian  land,  and  e^)ecially  as  countenanced  by  a  large  number  of  ministera 
urch  members ; — ^that  the  pastors  and  delegates  now  assembled  feel  compellel 
to  reiterate  their  solemn  condemnation  5  the  encarmous,  widespread,  and 
ntly  increasing  curse  of  daveiy  in  Ammca ; — that,  while  not  insensible  to 
Bculties  of  effecting  immediate  and  complete  abolition,  it  would  yet  earnestly 
fectionately  call  upon  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  United  States  to  bear 
mvarying  testimony  against  this  enormous  evil,  and  prayerfully  to  employ  all 
iral  means  with  a  view  to  the  extinction  of  this  unlmllowed  institution,  anl 
'  oppressed  go  free.' "  Happily,  he  said,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion 
assembly  upon  this  subject.    It  was  a  matter  of  lamentatign  to  all  pissent, 
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that  America,  ao  admirable  and  so  promising  in  other  respects,  was  dishosijl 
with  so  foul  a  blot,  and  that  American  Christianity,  so  renowned  for  its  em^k 
its  life,  and  for  its  widespread  revivals,  was  deeply  implicated  in  this  higl 
meanour,  in  this  capital  offence  against  human  nature  and  the  authority 
It  was  not  necessary,  however,  that  they  should  mark  the  American  Church 
the  brand  of  hypocrisy  because  it  had  not  yet  cleared  itself  of  its  oonnectioii  til 
slavery,  or  to  suspend  our  opinion  of  the  religious  revival  in  America,  until  vei 
what  effect  the  movement  will  have  on  the  question  of  slavery  ;  for  depend  npji 
that  the  religion  of  America  would  ultimately  extinguish  that  great  wrong  xi 
which  her  fair  fame  is  now  stained.  I 

^^  The  Bible  monopoly  "  was  also  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed  to  present  a  pea^ 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  for  the  termination  of  the  existing  monopoly  i 
printing  the  Biible,  and  that  no  restriction  be  placed  on  the  future  circuktionij 
the  Word  of  God.  ^  J 

Mr  Baines,  M.P.,  considered  that  two  great  principles  were  involyedmi 
question — ^the  one  religious,  the  other  econon)ic.  God  had  given  His  Word  not! 
the  custody  of  the  civil  power,  or  to  any  priesthood  or  particular  church,  batt'}i 
custody  of  the  universal  Church ;  and  if  this  Divine  arrangement  was  allowed  toi 
violated,  it  could  not  be  predicted  where  the  evil  would  stop.  He  also  tookeiaj 
tion  to  the  patent  on  free-trade  principles.  The  reason  we  had  a  cheap  andaecsn 
Bible  now,  was  not  due  to  the  existence  of  a  patent  and  its  monmxiy,  hat  to  ll 
abolition  of  the  Scottish  monopoly,  through  tne  agency  of  Dr  Thomson  and] 
Campbell,  whidi  rendered  that  in  England  largely  inoperative.  It  was  nori 
ike  people  of  England  to  say,  whether  the  printing  of  the  Bible  shonld  sot 
thrown  open  ;  whether  the  printing  of  the  Word  of  (^  should  not  he  as  free  asi 
preaching  of  it — as  free  as  tine  winds  of  heaven. 

At  one  of  the  meetings,  addresses  were  delivered  on  reli^ous  awakens  i 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  amon^  many  gratifying  statementsid 
there  was  this  one  which  astonished  and  delisnted  us,  that  during  the  ^  t( 
fiftten  thousand  members  at  least  had  been  added  to  the  CongregatioDal  M 
vinistic  Methodist  Churches. 


CHURCH-BUILDIKG  IN  GLASGOW. 

The  chamberlain  of  Glasgow,  Dr  John  Strang,  is  known  to  have  given  great  tM 
tion  to  this  subject ;  and,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  A^ociation,  heal 
a  most  elaborate  paper,  showing  the  number,  size,  and  cost  of  the  various  plusl 
worship  erected  within  the  municipahty  during  the  last  twenty  years,  thrffi^ 
luntary  effort.    He  said :  "  About  the  close  of  the  last  centuiy,  when  thej^ 
tion  of  Glasgow  numbered  only  from  60,000  to  70,000,  there  were  very  few  D«w 
ing  places  of  worship,  and  the  whole  kirks  and  chapels  connected  with  tie  m 
dominant  Establishment  in  the  City  and  Barony  parishes,  of  which  G\as^^ 
then  made  up,  numbered  eleven !    As  years  rolled  on,  and  population  isn 
new  churches  were  built,  which  an  increasing  dissenterism  from  the  old  Kiii^^J 
land,  arising  from  the  metaphysical  hair-splitting  character  of  the  Scoaii*"» 
tended  still  further  to  multiply.     With  a  view  of  arriving  at  something  to  «^|J] 
curate  knowledge  of  the  number,  extent  of  accommodation,  and  cost,  d^^ 
churches  which  have  been  erected  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  Glaspjr. 
lately  instituted  a  careful  inquiry,  and  the  following  striking  facts  have  been 
tained.     In  the  first  place,  we  shall  present  chronologically  the  number  of  chon 
belonging  to  various  denominations,  built  between  1839  and  1859 :— In  l^^ 
1840,  2 ;  1841,  3 ;  1842,  6 ;  1843,  7 ;  1844,  6 ;  1845,  3 ;  1846,  1 ;  1847, 1:  f 
3;  1849,3;  1850,  11;  1851,  6;  1852,  0;  1853,  1;  1854,  3;  1855,  4;  l»i^ 
1857,  9 ;  1858,  3 ;  1859,  7 ;— total,  88.     It  thus  appears  that  there  have  heecM^ 
during  the  first  10  years,  from  1839  to  1848,  35 ;  and  from  1849  to  1859  indttj, 
63  churches ;  or,  in  the  course  of  20  years,  no  less  than  88  new  churches.  T"*« 
lowing  are  the  religious  bodies  or  sects  by  whom  ihese  churches  were  &«^^ 
Established,  8 ;  Free  Church,  35 ;   United  Presbyterian,  17 ;    Independenti  K< 
Roman  Catholics,  7  ;  other  denominations,  11 — 88.    The  next  portion  of  tie  a- 
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J  was  the  extent  of  the  additional  accommodation  furnished  to  the  community 
he  erection  of  these  churches,  and  the  cost  of  their  building^  including  the 
alised  feu-duties  or  ground-rents  payable  on  these.  The  following  is  a  tabu- 
view  of  the  accommodation  and  cost  of  the  new  churches  erected  in  Glasgow 

1839:- 

Denominations. 

Established  Church, 
Free  Church, 
United  Presbyterian, 
Independents, 
Roman  Catholics, 
Other  denominations, 


No.  of  Sittings. 

Cost  of  Structures 
and  Sites. 

8,410 

.     L.35,744  10    0 

.       29,908 

.      167,698    1    6 

.       17,163 

.       119,154  14  11 

7,114 

59,722  11  11 

6,400 

31,364    0    0 

4,630 

30,664    3     8 

73,625  .  .  L.444,348  1  11 
I  the  foregoing  table,  it  appears  that,  during  the  last  20  years,  there  has  been 
i  to  the  church  accommodation  of  Glasgow,  within  its  municipal  limits,  and 
out  reference  to  its  extensive  suburbs,  where  many  additional  churches  have 
built,  no  less  than  sitting-room  for  73,625  persons,  while  the  gross  cost  of 
structures  and  sites  have  amounted  to  L.444,348,  Is.  lid.,  or  nearly  half  a 
•n  sterling.  We  may  also  gather  from  the  table  the  average  cost  of  each  of  the 
?8  belonging  to  the  various  sects,  which  is  as  follows : — ^Established  Church, 
»8. ;  Free  Church,  L.5,  12s.,  Id. ;  United  Presbyterian,  L.6,  18s.  lOd. ;  Inde- 
nts, L.8,  78.  lOd. ;  Roman  Catholics,  L.4,  18b.  ;  other  denominations,  L.6, 
d.  Deduct  the  seven  Roman  Catholic  churches  from  the  gross  number  built 
ler  denominations,  with  the  relative  number  of  sittings,  amounting  to  6400, 
ins  we  have  81  new  churches,  with  67,225  additional  sittings  during  the  last 
!ai8  for  the  adherents  of  the  Protestant  faith.  And  further,  deducting 
the  gross  increased  population  since  1839,  amounting  to  145,000,  the  portion 
png  to  the  Cathohcs,  which  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  about  35,000,  we 
eft  only  about  110,000  for  the  Protestant  increase,  while  the  increase  of  the 
^  in  the  churches  belonging  to  the  various  sects  of  Protestants  actually 
ite  to  67,225. 


THE  EDINBURGH  ANNUITY  TAX  AND  ITS  VICTIMS. 

dinburgh  city  clergy  are  determined  to  have  the  whole  pound  of  flesh.  A^ 
obe  of  London  expresses  it,  in  an  article  which,  from  its  justness  and  terse- 
leserves  to  be  laid  before  our  readers — "  The  ministers  of  the  Established 
^  of  Scotland  have  resolved  apparently  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  Annuity 
t  least  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  inevitable  result  has  followed — a  crop  of  mar- 
A  tax,  decidedly  not  popular  before,  has  been  rendered  ddubly  unpopular  at 
ent  when  it  has  been  practically  condemned  by  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ith  the  approval  of  Scottish  public  opinion.  The  carnal  power  has  been 
n  to  collect  the  unwholesome  ecclesiastical  tax,  levied  upon  dissidents  by  the 
trs  of  a  church  which  has  in  its  day  resisted  the  cardinal  power  ab  much  as 
igious  sect  in  the  world — a  Church  which  has  in  itseK  undergone  a  schism  of 
mon  magnitude,  and  has  seen  thousands  separate  from  it  upon  a  point  of 
Qce.  The  Edinburgh  ministers  cannot  endure  a  bishop,  but  they  reverence 
rifF-officer.'  They  are  indignant  when  a  minister  •  appeals  for  protection  to 
''  of  Session,  but  they  are  willing  enough  to  levy  taxes  from  persons  who 
>  spiritual  connection  with  them.  They  are  inclined  to  resist  the  Queen's 
when  it  suita  them,  and  to  use  the  Queen's  power  when  it  is  a  coilvenient 
lent  for  executing  their  designs  upon  the  pockets  of  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
)r  elsewhere.  In  the  present  case,  it  must  be  confessed  they  have  been  ill- 
;  but  no  doubt  their  folly  will  help  to  advance  the  cause  they  desire  to 

lat  we  should  like  to  know  is,  how  the  proceedings  on  Wednesday  in  the 
of  Edinburgh  tend  to  the  spiritual  or  material  weKare  of  the  Established 
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Church.  Here  is  an  obnoxious  tax.  It  is  levied  nneqaaUy  upon  honae  propt 
Some  are  exempt,  and  others  are  not  exempt.  Some  tenants  are  wiQing  to  pvl 
because  they  are  members  of  the  Church  it  is  collected  to  support.  Othen  mm 
willing  to  pay  it,  for  an  opposite  reason.  For  many  years  the  fairness  of  tki 
has  b^n  matter  of  dispute,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  by  reading  Mr  Bhck'ili 
a  second  time,  has  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  aboliJshed.  A  wise  compma 
seems  imminent.  The  last  thing  men  are  dreaming  of  is,  that  the  ministers  of ' 
Scotch  Establishment  will  seek  to  enforce  payment  of  the  tax  by  law.  Let  us 
that  the  physical  argument  transacted  b^ore  the  eyes  of  the  Established  Ck 
will  have  greater  effect  than  the  stronger  and  less  objectionable  arguments  of  &{ 
different  find,  to  which  they  have  been  hitherto  impervious.  Perhaps  theyk 
learned  that  if  it  is  always  wrong  to  resist  the  law,  it  is  B(»netimeB  quite  as 
to  enforce  it.  The  scandal  of  Wednesday  can  only  serve  to  prcxnote  the  al 
of  the  Annuity  Tax." 


GRANTS  FOR  RELIGION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

This  subject  is  hourly  forcing  itself  more  seriously  on  the  pnUic  mind,  and  we 
glad  to  find  so  powerful  a  writer  as  the  editor  of  the  Brituh  Standard  takbg  it  ^ 
In  an  article  upon  it  in  a  late  nmnber  of  his  paper,  he  quotes  from  the  Sydnq 
Freeman^  a  list  of  the  giants  to  the  Popish  Churcn  during  the  last  year,  an 
ing  in  all  to  L.12,037,  lis.  Id.,  and  then  he  adds :  We  predict  that,  hefoie 
years  pass,  the  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  will  have  reached  tvelve 
twelve,  and  it  will  go  on  by  geometrical  progres^on !    The  position  of  the  piid 
there  is  incalculably  more  comfortable  than  in  Ireland. 

While  we  deplore  the  fact,  we  otxifess  the  justice  of  the  state  of  thiBg&  U  il 
Protestant  sects  are  to  be  supported  out  of  the  taxes,  so  m(ust  the  Pop&:  it 
not  be  endured  that  the  whole  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  a  part  Con 
taxation  involves  common  distribution  by  an  arithmetical  proportkm.  Ikloli 
ing  are  the  items  of  the  grant  to  the  Anglican  or  Episcopal  Churcli : — 

''  Bishop  Barker,  D.D.,  stipend,  L.1700;  addition,  L.800;  total  salaiy. 
Bishop  Terrell,  stipend,  L.500 ;  addition,  L.116,  13s. ;  total  salary,  Lit 
Total,  Church  of  England,  L.22,227,  6s.  lOd." 

Now,  it  will  here  be  seen  that  the  salary  of  the  Episcopal  is  more  An 
that  of  the  Popish  Bishop— a  difference,  a  serious  difference,  withoat  any 
reason. 

But  the  matter  does  not  end  here.    Most  dS.  the  other  seets,  in  their  wnd\ 
portions,  are  partakers  of  the  State  treasure : — 

"  Presbyterian  Church,  total,  L.5045,  4s. 

"  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  total,  L.3282,  10s.  6d. 

"  Jewish  Minister,  Sydney,  L.200." 

These  are  the  facte ;  what,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Is  this  state  of  things <»|Mi 
in  perpetuity?  The  alternative  is  quite  plain.  The  grants  must  be  to  aJ#*jj^ 
We  may  not  lop  off  the  Popish  and  continue  the  Protestant.  The  Aan^'}** 
fore,  which  Ues  before  the  people  of  the  colony  is,  to  advance  on  the  pw^f"*! 
ciple  with  progresave,  rapid,  and  endless  increase,  or  to  withhold  the  p^  *" 
leave  every  paJty,  with  due  warning,  to  support  itself.  While  iMa  wfll  rita«<^ 
science,  it  will  wrong  nobody.  Tim  aspect  of  the  matter  mmt  t^id  to  tsMfr 
readers  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  us  in  our  last  number,  in  relatioBto 
of  our  brethren  in  Australia  who  have  formed  a  union  with  a  grant-recdviBg 
of  the  Christian  Church,  was  a  right  one,  and  such  as  high  views  of  the ' 
and  S<nriptural  nature  of  the  Voluntary  principle  warrant.  Union  is  g< 
charity  is  better ;  but  truth  and  principle  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  either. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  CLOSET. 

Oke  excellent  distinction  of  the  Cbristianitj  of  our  age,  as  compared  -with 
that  of  the  former  century,  is  seen  in  the  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on 
public  Christian  efforts.  Religion  has,  happily,  become  more  social  and 
co-operative  than  it  was  with  our  ancestors.  In  every  section  of  the  Church, 
it  is  understood  and  admitted,  that  a  profession  of  Christian  faith  involves 
the  necessity  of  working  and  giving  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  pro- 
gress of  Divine  truth,  in  the  communnity  around  and  in  the  world  at  large. 
To  maintain  the  Church  with  which  they  are  more  immediately  connected ; 
to  disseminate  and  guard  its  principles,  by  aiding  other  churches  in  which 
these  principles  are  held ;  and  to  send  out  to  the  dark  places  of  the  earth, 
the  knowledge  which  makes  wise  unto  salvation  ;  these  are  objects  kept  pro- 
minently before  the  view  of  the  Christian  people  in  their  meetings  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  in  their  general  intercourse  as  believers,  and  specially 
in  the  great  public  assemblies  statedly  held  and  extensively  reported,  where 
the  tide  of  Christian  enthusiasm  rises  to  its  height,  carrying  away  obstacles 
which,  to  ordinary  zeal,  would  be  quite  insurmountable. 

But,  in  this  fallen  world,  there  is  no  good  quite  unmixed  with  evil.  Much 
as  they  are  to  be  prized,  these  outward  and  visible  forms  of  religion,  there 
is  a  tendency  about  them  that  needs  to  be  carefully  watched :  they  are  apt 
to  divert  attention  from  the  operation  of  religious  principle  within  the  in£- 
vidual  heart.  It  is  not  only  when  the  tree  has  been  for  a  time  unproduc- 
tive, that  the  husbandman  digs  around  it,  to  make  sure  that  its  roots  are 
kept  in  good  condition.  He  must  equally  attend  to  them  if  it  have  been 
producing  abundantly,  lest  its  great  fruitfulness  be  drawing  off  to  the 
branches  more  than  their  share  of  the  nourishing  sap.  Or,  if  the  tree  have 
attained  a  loftier  height  than  its  neighbours,  and  is  more  exposed  to  the 
storm,  it  is  important  to  see  that  it  is  sinking  deeper,  so  as  to  sustain  the 
increasing  force  tending  to  overthrow  it.  In  our  times,  when  the  cry,  "  Lo, 
here  1  and  lo,  there !''  is  so  often  heard  throughout  the  churches ;  even  if  the 
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ngfats  to  whicb  we  are  pointed  are  deserring  of  careful  observation,  ^ 
perhapSy  all  the  more  that  they  are  deserving  of  it,  we  have  need  to  be» 
minded  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  a  man,  and  cometh  not  by  o\» 
ration. 

The  fountain  head  from  which  aH  the  streams  of  religions  ezerdse 
supplied,  is  the  Religion  of  the  Closet — the  exercise  of  the  mind  and  heiri 
in  secret  or  spiritual  things.     As  distinguished  from  religion  in  common  fife 
from  religion  in  the  sanctuary,  from  religion  in  the  prajer-meetingf  fia 
religion  in  the  frunilj,  the  leading  idea  to  be  attached  to  religion  in  the  dose^ 
is  its  thorough  privacy.    When  our  Lord  is  directing  EKs  disciples  as  tofll 
duty  of  social  prayer.  His  words  are,  "  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father,  ill 
art  in  heaven.*'    When  He  instructs  them  in  regard  to  the  religion  of  fe 
closet,  He  uses  the  singular  number,  takes  them  aside  one  by  one,  and,  i 
dressing  them  individually,  says,  **  ThoUj  when  thou  prayest,  ^ter  into  i( 
doset,  and  when  thou  hast  ^ut  tky  door  pray  to  t^  Father.**    Pded 
privacy  is  thus  made  its  distinguishing  mark,  and  its  specific  purpose  vl 
not  be  gained  where  this  privacy  i»  di^rbed.     There  is  a  peculiar  blesdogt 
no  doubt,  promised  to  the  prayer  in  which  two  or  three  unite,  but  there  m 
also  peculiar  advantages  connected  with  secret  prayer ;  and  if  any  feDov 
creature  be  sharing  the  exercise  with  me ;  or  if  his  presence  is  in  any  n 
affecting  me  when  engaged  in  it,  it  is  not  the  religion  of  the  closet,  and  in 
not  secure  the  intention  of  this  branch  of  religions  duty — that  inteoliflC 
being  to  isolate  the  individual  from  all  the  world,  and  place  him  ALonwot 
GrOD.    We  are  told  that  pious  Jews,  in  ancient  times,  kept  this  ideainnet 
in  the  construction  of  their  dwelling-houses,  contriving  to  provide  a  adl 
apartment,  so  removed  from  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  family,  as  that  Aijj 
might  secure  in  it  unbroken  quiet  for  personal  devotion. 

It  is  probable  our  Lord  designed  some  allusion  to  this  practice  iii| 
domestic  architecture  of  the  Jews,  when  using  the  words  we  have  qil( 
in  reference  to  secret  prayer.    Now,  though  it  be  true  that,  in  oarlH 
Testament  worship,  the  spirit  is  every  thing,  and  places  and  forms  f0/^ 
ratively  nothing,  still  there  are  obvious  advantages  in  having  a.  stated  j^ 
for  secret  devotion.     We  are  so  much  the  creatures  of  habit ;  our  mindui 
so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  law  of  association,  that  a  spot  wberetf 
have  been  accustomed  to  commune  with  God  tends  to  {»:omote  the  fiMi 
andretal  the  thoughts  suitable  for  such  communion ;  wherea?,  in asMip 
place,  an  effort  of  abstraction  will  be  required  to  shut  out  irrelevant  ii* 
suggested  by  the  novel  circumstances.     An  incident  in  the  life  of  the^ 
Moncrieff,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Secession,  strikingly  illustrates  titf^ 
influence  of  the  spot  in  which  secret  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made.  ^  ** 
occasion,  Mr  Moncrieff,  while  parish  minister  at  Abemethy,  wasoW  to 
visit  a  family  in  circumstances,  of  a  very  painful  and  trying  chaiadei.  ^ 
gentleman,  who  had  been  religiously  brought  up,  being  the  son  of  a^p^ 
father,  formerly  an  intimate  friend  of  the  minister's,  h^d,  in  the  cows*  * 
his  travels,  taken  up  with  the  principles  of  infidelity,. and  for  many  J** 
had  led  the  life  of  a  scoffer.     At  length  he  was  conscience-smitten  <»  ^ 
review  of  his  wicked,  life ;  and,  being  in  horrible  anguish  of  mind,  his  M( 
ventured  to  send  for  Mr  Moncrieff.     He  came  at  her  call,;  but  the  casefi' 
so  unusual  and  perplexing,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  deal  vrith  it   Si^ 
denly,  he  withdrew  from  the  room,  left  the  hous^,  mounted  his  hoise,  H^ 
rode  home.     There  he  went  straight  to  hi?  stfldj,  les^yipg  word,  howcfli* 
th^t  his  horse  should  not  be  unsa;dSed,  but  kept  ready  fqr  use  at  the  ekor^ 
warning.    This,  extraordinary  pyoceduye  was,  to.  l^a  domfistics,  ^to  va» 
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coantable,  but  by  and  by  tbey  learned  tbe  explanation.  The  good  minister 
had  found  the  case  of  his  parishioner  too  hard  for  him :  he  wished  to  take, 
counsel  of  God  respecting  it,  and  he.  knew  no  place  where  he  could  have 
the  same  freedom  to  pour  out  his  heart  in  prayer,  as  in  his  own  study. 
Accordingly,  afler  long,  earnest  pleading  at  the  throne  of  grace,  in  which  he 
was  heard  imploring  God  for  mercy  on  the  wretched  prodigal,,  the  son  of 
his  ancient  friend^  he  returned  to  the  scene  he  had  lefl^  and  administered 
such  direction  and  comfort  as  were  blessed  to  tbe  end  proposed. 

Bat  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  word  ''  closet,"  employed  by  tbe  Saviour, 
when  referring  to  the  scene  of  secret  religion,  is  one  which  possesses  consi-' 
derable  latitude  of  meaning,  denoting  any  retired  and  sequestered  place, 
where  the  worshipper  may  ^1  himae&o^ne,  save  that  <^  the  Father  is  with 
him."  When  we  remember  that  Jesus  came  to  preach  glad  tidings  to  the 
poor,  we  cannot  doubt  that  He  chose  a  word  of  such  general  import,  in  ac- 
commodation to  the  circumstances  of  the  multitudes  among  His  people,  who 
cannot  command  the  u^e  of  a  separate  apartment  whenever  they  may  desire 
to  engage  in  secret  prayer.  Let  no  Christian,  therefore,  be  discouraged, 
because  he  has  not  what  might  be  technically  called  a  closet,  into  which  he 
can  enter  alone,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him.  Daniel,  the  inmate  of  a 
palace,  and  the  favourite  of  a  monarch,  had  his.  private  chamber  with  its 
windows  looking  toward  Jerusalem,  and  he  could  retire  to  it  three  times  a 
day  for  devotion :  but  his  prayers  were  not  on  that  account  any  more  accept- 
able to  Him  who  seeth  in  secret,  than  Isaac's,  who  found  his  closet  in  the 
fields,  where  he  went  out  at  eventide  to  meditate ;  or  Jacob's,  who  found 
his  in  the  open  plain  at  Bethel,  where  a  few  stones,  hurriedly  gathered 
together  to  form  his  pillow,  were  to  him  none  *<  other  than  the  house  of  God 
and  the  gate  of  heaven."  Th^  poorest  disciple  may  contrive  to  have  such  a 
praying  place  as  that  of  Moises  in  the  solitude  of  Mount.  Horeb,  where 
Jehovfi^  spake  to  him  out  of  the  burning  bush ;  or  that  of  Ezekiel,  when  lie. 
walked  out  into  the  plain,  and  God  talked  with  him  there ;  or  that  of  Natha- 
nael,  under  the  fig-tree,  with  it9  broad  thick  leaves  screening  him  fi:om  all 
eyes,  save  tbe  eyes  of  Jesus,  from  whom  nothing  can  be  hid ;  or  that  of 
Peter,  when,  lodging  in  another  man's  house,  he  was  not  over-exacting  for 
accommodation  of  thas  kind,  but. went  up  to  tbe  house-top  to  pray ;  or  that 
of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  whose  place  of  secret  devotion  was  sometimes 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Olivet,  sometimes  on  the  side  of  Mount  Tabor,  some- 
times in  the  lonely  wilderness  of  Judea. 

Gold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air 
Witnessed  the  f ervomr  of  His  prayer ; 
The  desert  His  temptation  knew, 
His  conflict  and  His  victory  too. 

In  the  good  old  times,  when  Scotland  was  acquiring  that  excellent  report,, 
which  she  still  in  some  degree  retains,  for  earnest,  intelligent  piety,  many 
an  effectual,  fervent  prayer  went  up  from  a  solitary  suppliant  in  a  wood  or 
glen,  in  a  com  field,  or  some  sequestered  spot  in  a  moor,  or  some  bush- 
covered  comer  of  a  garden ;  aye,  and  many  a  wrestiing  petition  has  ascended 
from  the  lips  of  God-fearing  farm-servants,  who  could  find  no  place  for  thet- 
exercise,  except  one  like  that  in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born— * 
amidst  the  beasts  of  the  stall.  We  have  heard  of  a  pious  sailor-boy,  who 
had  to  ascend  to  the  top-mast  to  find  his  closet ;  but  there,  far  up.'  amidi 
the  shrouds,  he  drew  from  his  breast  the  Bible  which  his  weepipg  mother 
had  given  him  at  parting;  and,  with  prayer  and  reading  ttfe  Word,  held 
communion  with  the  skies. 
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One  half-hour's  solitude,  morning  and  evening,  spent  as  in  the  presea 
of  God,  and  with  His  Word  open  before  us,  would  yield  incalculable  bend 
even  if  no  particular  directions  were  observed  as  to  the  employment  of  lii 
time.  A  dying  mother,  once  was  leaving  behind  her  a  son  who  had  1^ 
come  careless  of  religion,  and  would  not  listen  to  any  counsels  of  her's  a 
the  subject.  As  her  last  request,  she  begged  him  to  promise  that,  for  sou 
months  after  her  death,  he  would  spend  one  half-hour  every  evening  alooi 
and  in  self-searching  meditation.  The  young  man,  who  had  not  outgron 
natural  affection,  though  he  had  left  the  fear  of  God,  made  the  promise  ad 
kept  it ;  and  the  serious  thought  into  which  it  led  him,  evening  after  eve» 
ing,  terminated  in  his  being  brought  back  to  the  faith  he  had  for&aiei 
Could  we  be  sure  that  every  reader  of  these  pages  would  devote  a  similf 
space  of  time  daily  to  solitary  thought  about  himself  in  his  closet,  we  shoi 
be  confident  of  some  good  result,  though  he  were  left  without  any  &rtln 
counsel  in  the  matter.  But  there  is  a  threefold  division  of  closet  eieran 
which  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind : — Prayer,  the  Reading  of  ScriptuR^ 
and  Communing  with  our  own  heart 

We  pray  in  ^e  congregation  when  we  join  heartily  in  the  address  whid 
ascends  to  God  there ;  we  pray  in  the  family,  when  we  lead  or  follow  in  tbe 
words  which  present  our  morning  and  evening  sacrifice ;  we  pray  in  tin 
sick-chamber  and  elsewhere,  when  two  or  three  unite  in  intercession,  fint 
none  of  these  can  serve  the  place  of  closet  prayer.     Every  Christian  An 
errands  to  a  throne  of  grace,  which  he  cannot  attend  to  in  company vitk 
others ;  his  own  sins  to  confess,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  no  fellow-eraton 
has  any  right  to  know,  and  which  it  may  be  better  for  society  to  keep  cod- 
cealed ;  his  own  grievances  to  tell,  with  which  no  stranger  may  intermeddle; 
his  own  mercies  to  give  thanks  for,  and  some  of  which  it  might  seem  mif 
to  mention  in  the  hearing  of  his  friends ;  his  own  temptations,  against  vUi 
he  needs  to  be  fortified,  and  which  it  might  be  to  his  injury  if  others  «• 
to  know  them ;  his  own  duties,  for  which  he  needs  strength,  and  mssfi 
which  he  has  to  perform  without  any  help  from  man. .   As  these  sins  fll 
grievances,  these  mercies,  temptations,  and  duties,  are  of  daily  occnrraK^ 
and  are  never  to  be  forgotten  in  closet  work,  it  follows  that  prayer— diifl^ 
pointed,  urgent  prayer — ^is  indispensable  in  the  Christian's  devotional  soBuA 
.  But  to  know  what  to  pray  for,  and  how  to  pray,  and  what  warrant « 
have  for  presenting  any  particular  request,  there  must  be  self-comnuoif 
and  diligent  reading  of  the  Word.     There  is  no  kind  of  knowledge  ttf 
important  to  any  human  being  than  to  know  himself— what  he  is  spiritB#» 
how  he  stands  in  relation  to  God ;  what  progress  he  is  making,  orii* 
ground  he  is  losing,  as  an  intelligent,  responsible,  and  immortal  cititv*i 
and  this  knowledge,  which  is  of  more  real  value  to  him  than  all  tteis^ 
niation  he  could  gather  from  all  the  libraries  of  the  world,  can  be  gM&siro 
no  way  so  well  as  by  quiet  communion  with  his  own  heart.     The  man^ 
would  thrive  in  business  as  an  honest  trader  must  often  look  into  bisa&iA 
balancing  his  losses  and  his  gains,  comparing  his  stock  vrith  the  current  d^ 
mands  upon  it ;  ascertaining  what  plans  have  been  succeeding  with  IuBi 
and  what  have  failed.     In  making  their  periodical  estimates  of  this  kind, «» 
^eat  merchants  usually  select  Uie  quietest  period  of  the  year,  or  ll«st 
hours  of  the  day  or  night  when  they  are  least  likely  to  be  interrupted  bjtlj 
ordinary  calls  of  business ;  for,  without  unbroken  composure,  the  won 
would  be  done  in  a  slovenly  and  unsatisfactory  way.     Now,  the  ChristiaB 
has  need  of  th«  same  searching  inquiry  i#to  his  spiritual  condition ;  and  tl»t 
must  be  conducted  in  the  quiet,  sequestered  hours.,  when  he  has  entered  iot^ 
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his  closet  "and  shut  his  door  behind  him :  and,  as  he  knows  that  anj  daj 
maj  be  his  last,  while  most  momentous  interests  for  all  eternity  depend  on 
his  proceedings  every  day,  he  must  make  his  examination  a  daily  work. 

But,  if  he  would  read  his  own  heart  aright,  the  Christian  must  read  it  in 
the  light  of  Divine  truth  ;  and  this  requires  that  his  closet  exercise  include 
the  faithful  study  of  the  Bible,  and  of  such  books  as  help  to  bring  the  truths 
of  the  Bible  home  to  his  understanding  and  his  conscience.  They  call  ours 
a  reading  age ;  and  never,  perhaps,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  were 
the  words  of  Solomon  so  widely  true,  that  '^  of  making  of  books  there  is  no 
end.''  Certainly  we  have,  under  this  head  of  Christian  privilege,  much 
more  to  account  for  in  the  Great  Day  than  our  Scottish  fathers  will  have, 
who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Bible,  and  a  few  volumes  expository  of  the 
Bible,  were  all  the  books  which  the  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country  could 
procure  for  ordinary  use.  Yet  there  were  giants  in  those  days ;  men  of 
clear  Christian  intelligence  and  strong  faith ;  men  able  to  scatter  the  insi- 
nuations of  scepticism,  and  demolish  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  foil  the  temp- 
tations of  Satan  on  every  hand.  They  were  men  of  one  book,  but  that  book 
was  God's,  which  they  carried  with  them  to  the  hills,  where  they  tended 
their  sheep,  and  read  in  daily  secret  exercise,  and  stored  up  in  memory  for 
use  as  the  service  of  every  day  might  require.  K  Scotland  is  to  regain  her 
former  high  position  in  Christendom,  as  a  land  of  sound  Christian  knowledge 
and  earnest  religious  principle,  the  Bible,  the  pure,  undiluted  Word  of  God, 
must  be  restored  to  its  old  place ;  and,  even  if  the  reading  of  modern  histo- 
ries and  religious  periodicals  be  less  attended  to,  most  be  kept  faithfully  to 
its  former  uses  in  the  closets  of  professing  Christians. 

To  illustrate,  or  even  fully  enumerate  the  advantages  of  closet  reli^on, 
would  require  more  space  than  is  here  at  our  disposal.  We  shall  not  now, 
therefore,  enter  on  the  task,  however  inviting.  The  peaceful,  satisfying, 
delightful  hours  which  the  Christian,  who  has  cultivated  the  taste  for  secret 
devotion,  finds  in  its  exercise,  are  as  a  daily  feast  in  which  his  '*  soul  is  filled 
with  marrow  and  with  fatness.*'  Out  in  the  werld,  and  even  within  his 
own  family  circle,  he  may  be  meeting  every  day  with  much  that  is  trying  to 
his  temper,  and  fitted  to  disturb  the  *'  quiet  rest"  of  his  spirit ;  but  in  the 
closet,  the  happiness  he  has  formerly  enjoyed  there  is  recalled  to  his  memory, 
and  helps  him  to  return  to  that  frame,  in  which  he  can  say,  "  My  heart  is 
fixed,  O  God !  my  heart  is  fixed,  I  will  sing  and  give  praise."  The  needle 
of  the  mariner's  compass  vibrates  tremblingly,  and  moves  hither  and  thither, 
when  even  the  smallest  magnet  is  carried  around  it ;  but  when  withdrawn 
from  lesser  attractions,  it  points  steadily  to  the  pole,  and  rests  in  that  posi- 
tion. So  is  it  with  the  Christian  when  he  feels  himself  alone  with  God. 
The  compass  with  which  he  is  to  steer  his  course  all  day  long,  being  ad- 
justed every  morning,  and  anew  examined  every  night,  in  the  stillness  of 
God's  felt  presence,  he  is  not  likely  to  wander  far  astray,  till  his  error  be 
detected  and  warning  given.  What  are  the  little  cares  and  annoyances  of 
business  to  such  a  man  1  Coming  fresh  every  day  from  consultation  with 
that  Divine  wisdom  which  can  make  them  ail  work  for  His  good,  none  of 
these  things  move  him.  He  has  left  them  with  Him  who  cares  for  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  and  much  more  cares  for  his  own  children ;  and  thus  he  can 
pursue  his  straightforward  course  of  duty  with  a  calmness  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away — ^with  a  peace  which  worldly  men  cannot 
comprehend. 

In  view  of  these  advantages  and  others  which  will  occur  to  the  mind  of 
every  Christian  reader,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ask,  Who  are  they  that  should 
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attend  to  the  religion  of  the  doset  t    Is  it  onlj  ministers,  and  missioimii 
and  Christian  authors,  and  other  persons  prominent  in  the  Charch  1  M 
as  for  ordinary  Christians, — those  who  have  their  secular  work  to  attenil 
every  daj,  earning  their  hread  with  the  sweat  of  their  face,  or  engaged! 
the  harassing  duties  of  commercial  or  professional  life, — are  they  quite  ii 
dependent  of  this  secret  devotional  work  ?     One  would  saj,  looking  &iilf 
at  the  two  cases,  that  Christians,  constantly  or  statedly  occupied  withiei 
gious  matters,  could  hest  afford  to  want  the  private  exercises  which  beiotf 
to  the  closet ;  and  that  persons  who  are  every  day  battlmg  witii  the  w(4 
to  win  from  it  what  is  necessary  for  their  own  and  their  families'  sappo^ 
have  most  need  of  frequent  retirement  for  religious  duty.     But  the  tnithl 
the  Bible  makes  no  such  distinction  of  classes  in  this  matter.     "Seal 
prayer"  and  '*  no  secret  prayer,**  is  the  distinction,  not  between  one  C\A 
tian  and  another,  but  between  Christians  and  unbelievers.     It  is  scardf 
conceivable  that  oiie  who  has  really  prayed  in  the  Church, — ^that  is,  la 
prayed  with  the  full  consciousness  that  he  is  addressing  Him  who  knoved 
the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men— can  neglect  prajerii 
the  closet  to  Him  that  seeth  in  secret.     Now  a  prayerless  Christian,  as  lis 
often  been  obser>'ed,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  and  one  might  as  lA 
speak  of  a  wise  fool,  a  sober  drunkard,  a  wicked  saint,  an  honest  thief,  fl 
speak  of  a  Christian  who  habitually  restrains  prayer  before  God    Bat  (hj 
words  of  the  Master  settle  the  question  definitively  and  beyond  all  appal 
What  he  says  to  one,  he  says  to  all,  and  every  one  individually,  "  EDteral^ 
thy  closet;"  and  for  any  man  to  call  himself  a  Christian,  while  ne^ctiii; 
80  plain  a  command,  is  no  more  rational  than  if  he  should  call  Iniaaelf  t 
Christian,  while  neglecting  the  command  of  Jesus — ''Come  unto  Me." 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  more  public  and  exciting  scenes  of 
gion  are,  in  this  our  day,  and  especially  in  some  favoured  portioiis  ofA: 
Church,  receiving  more  attention  than  it  has  been  usual  to  bestow  ^ 
them.     Multitudes  who  had  been  living  for  long  years  together,  in  nt^ 
of  Sabbath  ordinances,  are  now  crowding  to  hear  the  Word  and  joii« 
public  devotion,  almost  every  day  in  the  week ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ^ 
the  dwellings  of  Jacob,  and  the  ''closets"  they  contain,  are  witnessing* 
equal  increase  of  earnestness  in  the  worship  appropriate  to  them.    I^tb* 
who  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  brought  to  serious  concern  for  their «A 
through  this  remarkable  awakening,  see  that  they  are  cherishing  thenevft 
•in  daily  secret  prayer.     And  let  those  who  have  been  long  observiiy* 
duty,  seek  to  grow  in  attachment  to  it,  atid  zealoasly  guard  against  its n(** 
remembering  the  warning  of  the  good  old  Philip  Henry,  that  "i?**^ 
from  religion  generally  begins  at'  the  closet  door."  ^ 
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HowBVEH  dose  the  affinity  which  Divine  wisdom  bears  to  Divine  knowkte 
there  is  a  clear  and  obvious  distinction  between  them.  It  is  patent  to  enif 
one's  observation  that,  among  human  beings,  knowledge  and  wisdom  ii* 
not  always  conjoined.  The  number  of  knowing  men  is  far  greater  than  * 
number  of  wise  men.  Many  persons  have  accumulated  large  stores  of®- 
formation,  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  »* 
ability  to  apply  their  information  to  any  purpose  that  is  useful  either  tf 
themselves  or  to  others.     Knowledge  lays  the  foundation  on  which  wis** 
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rears  a  superstructure  ;  knowledge  supplies  the  raw  material,  wbich  wisdom 
works  into  the  most  tasteful  and  ornamental  designs.  Knowledge  maj 
be  content  with  bare  speculation :  wisdom  is  concerned  about  practical  re- 
sults. Knowledge  is  opposed  to  ignorance  :  wisdom  to  follj.  Wisdom  is 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, — ^the  selection  and  adoption  of  the  fittest 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  noblest  ends. 

An  exposition  of  this  Divine  attribute  must  consist  of  illustration  rather 
than  discussion.  "We  shall  arrange  a  few  illustrations  under  two  heads, 
assigning  the  first  place  to  Nature,  and  the  second  to  Man. 

In  the  department  of  external  nature,  we  take  our  first  illustration  from 
THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OP  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM.  The  sun  is  placcd  in  the  Centre, 
80  as  to  distribute  his  light  and  heat  most  equally  throughout  all  the  worlds 
which  are  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  The  relative  position  of  the 
sun  to  our  own  globe  could  not  have  been  greatly  difierent,  without  unfitting 
the  globe  to  be  the  seat  of  life,  at  least  to  such'  creatures  as  we  are.  If  the 
sun  had  been  much  nearer,  all  the  water  on  earth  would  have  evaporated : 
ocean  would  have  ceased  to  heave  its  billows  :  rivers  would  have  ceased  to 
wind  along,  as  it  were,  at  their  own  sweet  will :  no  streamlet  would  have 
babbled  to  the  traveller's  ear :  unsightly  chasms  and  cavities  would  have 
yawned  in  every  direction  :  there  would  not  have  been  that  expanse  of  green, 
on  which  the  eye  can  look  so  long  without  fatigue  :  all  signs  of  vegetation 
would  have  disappeared.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sun  had  been  much 
more  remote,  all  the  water  would  have  been  congealed  by  frost :  the  ocean, 
the  river,  and  the  streamlet,  would  have  been  displaced  by  continents  of  ice 
and  mountains  of  snow :  instead  of  the  variety  which  constitutes  the  charm 
of  the  scenery,  there  would  have  been  one  uniform  aspect  of  dreariness  and 
desolation  :  the  curse  of  perpetual  barrenness  would  have  been  entailed  ou 
the  soil.  The  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the 
seasons,  whose  annual  course,  while  it  contributes  so  largely  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  human  race,  is  subservient  to  the  most  important  purposes  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  At  the  approach  of  winter  all  nature  seems  to  sink 
into  a  sleep,  which  is  the  image  of  death ;  but,  at  the  voice  of  spring,  it  casts 
off,  as  by  a  yearly  resurrection,  its  lethargy  and  torpor,  and  commences 
anew  to  make  preparations  for  the  time,  when  he  that  soweth  and  he  that 
reapeth  rgoice  together.  The  revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis, 
again,  is  the  cause  of  the  succession  of  day  and  night — ^a  succession  which 
could  not  be  interrupted  without  incalculable  injury  both  to  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable  tribes.  Day  is  the  season  of  light,  and  light  is  indispensable 
to  the  growth  and  health  of  plants,  as  well  as  of  animals  :  night  is  the  seasoa 
of  darkness,  and  darkness  disposes  to  sleep,  which  gives  not  only  rest  but 
refreshment  to  all.  "  He  hath  made  the  world  by  His  power.  He  hath 
established  the  earth  by  His  wisdom,  and  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by 
His  discretion." 

Our  second  illustration  will  be  drawn  from  the  atmosphere.  The  at- 
mospliere  is  understood  to  surround  the  earth  to  a  distance  of  forty-five 
niiles.  It  is  composed  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  twenty-one  of  the  former,  and  seventy-nine  of  the  latter.  Either 
of  these  ingredients,  if  separate,  would  be  fatal  to  life.  If  we  were  obliged 
to  breathe  oxygen  alone,  we  should  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  excessive 
accumulation  of  heat  in  our  body:  if  we  were  obliged  to  breathe  nitrogen 
alone,  we  should  instantly  be  sufibcated.  The  life-preserving  air  is  the  result 
of  the  combination  of  two  life-destroying  gases  ;  nor  is  the  preservation  of 
life  its  bnly  office.     Without  the  atmosphere  there  would  have  been  no 
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smells :  we  must  have  walked  the  flower-garden  without  any  additkk 
our  pleasure  of  sight,  if  there  had  been  no  medium  to  waft  the  fragrana^ 
our  nostrils :  we  must  have  approached  scenes  of  pollution  and  con 
without  being  warned  of  our  danger  by  offensive  odours.     Without 
atmosphere,   there  would  have  been  no  sounds  :  we  should  never  ' 
listened  to  that  unbought  minstrelsy  with  which  every  grove  is  vocal: 
been  soothed  by  the  harp,  or  entranced  by  the  mighty  peal  of  the  organ; 
have  heard  the  tones  of  a  human  voice  which,  whether  it  be  attuned 
music,  or  to  oratory,  or  to  friendship,  is  the  noblest  of  all  instrameoifcj 
Without  the  atmosphere  there  would  have  been  no  sights :  if  it  had 
power  to  reflect  and  to  refract  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  would  fall  on 
eyes  with  such  velocity  as  to  destroy  vision :  the  morning  and  the  ev 
twilight  would  be  unknown :  in  the  morning  there  would  be  no  ini 
betWeen  the  gloom  of  midnight  and  the  splendour  of  mid-day ;  as  in  di 
evening  there  would  be  no  interval  between  the  splendour  of  mid-day  ui 
the  gloom  of  midnight.     Without  the  atmosphere  the  earth  would  not  U 
overhung  with  its  canopy  of  blue,  it  would  not  be  swept  by  the  mild  breea 
or  the  purifying  storm ;  it  would  not  be  watered  and  fertilised  by  rains,  ani 
snows,  and  dews.     "  To  Him  that  by  His  wisdom  made  the  heavens,  for  Bl 
mercy  endureth  for  ever.     To  Him  that  stretched  out  the  earth  above  til 
waters,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

Our  third  shall  be  taken  from  the  structube  of  the  eabth.   If  il 
descend  with  the  lamp  of  the  miner  and  the  science  of  the  geologist  Into  At 
bowels  of  the  earth,  we  shall  flnd  monuments  of  the  Divine  wisdom  pU 
up  in  innumerable  shapes.     But,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beneath  tile8l^ 
&ce.     Had  the  surface  of  the  earth  been  either  a  little  harder  oraHttk 
Boiler  than  it  is ;  had  it  been,  for  example,  either  rock  or  sand,  it 
have  been  the  grave,  but  it  could  not  have  been  the  home  of 
There  would  have  been  wanting  that  vegetable  mould  which  now  fonnii 
outer  stratum  of  its  crust,  in  which  seeds  are  deposited,  and  in  which  {i 
and  trees  strike  their  roots.     Agriculture  would  have  been  unknown,  il- 
*^  the  king  himself  is  served  of  Sie  fleld."    It  is  computed  that  the  oeeA 
occupies  a  space  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  least  three  times  greater  d* 
that  which  is  occupied  by  the  dry  land ;  yet  the  experience  of  six  thossflt 
years  has  proved  that  the  ocean  is  by  no  means  too  large  for  the  parposeil 
is  intended  to  serve.    It  is  the  common  highway  of  all  nations ;  along  wti4 
guided  by  the  needle,  and  impelled  by  wind  or  steam,  they  transport  A> 
produce  of  each  others'  climes,  the  manufacture  of  each  others'  art,  tbeM 
of  each  others'  genius  and  study.     It  is  the  inexhaustible  storehotf' 
vapour,  which,  exhaled  from  its  surface  by  the  influence  of  the  m^ 
into  the  air,  to  be  transformed  in  that  curious  laboratory  into  clouds^  v^^ 
pour  themselves  on  the  earth  to  hasten  the  process  of  vegetatioD,  v^  ^ 
prepare  food  for  man  and  beast.     It  is  the  reservoir  which  feeds  tH  ^ 
rivers  which,  by  so  many  channels,  discharge  their  waters  into  it  again;  ^ 
the  words  of  Solomon  are  strictly  true — "  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  s* 
yet  the  sea  is  not  full :  unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  tlutltf 
they  return  again."    The  mountains,  which  diversify  the  surfece  of  theeartli, 
present  the  same  indisputable  evidence  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  eci 
They  attract  the  clouds  which  are  suspended  in  the  air  :  they  furnish  t» 
sources  of  rivers,  fertilising  the  districts  through  which  they  flow :  tbtj 
contain  metals  and  minerals,  which  are  conducive  to  the  interests  of  cflffi- 
merce  and  of  art :  they  moderate  the  fury  of  the  storm :  they  yidi  ^ 
asylum  to  the  traveller  and  to  the  victims  of  oppression  and  persecadofl: 
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tbej  are  instrumental  in  kindling  poetic  genius,  by  presenting  examples  of 
whatever  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  scenery.  When  Solomon  personified 
the  wisdom  of  God,  this  is  the  language  which  he  represented  it  as  uttering : 
"  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning  or  ever  the  earth  was. 
When  there  was  no  depths  I  was  brought  forth  :  when  there  were  no  foun- 
tains abounding  with  water.  Before  the  mountains  were  settled;  before 
the  hills  was  I  brought  forth :  while  as  yet  He  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor 
the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world." 

A  fourth  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  inferior  animals.  Think 
of  the  various  tribes  which  soar  through  the  air,  or  roam  the  earth,  or  swim 
the  waters  of  the  deep,  deep  sea !  Who  can  fail  to  observe,  or  hesitate  to 
acknowledge,  that  in  their  form  and  figure,  in  their  size  and  structure,  in 
their  means  of  attack  and  defence,  in  their  habits,  and  especially  in|their 
instincts,  there  is  a  striking  adaptation  to  the  element  in  which  they  live,  to 
their  haunts  or  habitation,  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  to  the  ends  of 
their  being  ?  The  goodness  of  God  might  dispose  Him  to  cause  every  part 
of  space  to  teem  with  life ;  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  more  carefully 
the  tribes  of  animated  nature  are  examined,  it  will  be  discovered  that  none 
of  them  has  been  made  in  vain — ^none  even  of  those  which,  to  the  common 
eye,  may  seem  useless  or  noxious.  On  this,  however,  we  do  not  dwell. 
The  idea,  it  is  evident,  was  before  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  wrote 
the  words,  "  The  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches.  So  is  that  great  and  wide  sea, 
wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts." 

Let  us  now  gather  a  few  illustrations  of  the  Divine  wisdom  firom  our  own 
race.    And  we  look  for  them,  first, 

In  the  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN.  "  For  my  part"  (says  Dr  Paley,  speaking 
of  the  proof  of  an  intelligent  Creator),  '<  I  take  my  stand  on  human  ana- 
tomy ;"  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  our 
own  frame  ere  we  can  discern  the  force  of  his  appeal.  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  eye  is  as  really  an  instrument  of  seeing  as  the  telescope  or  the 
microscope,  and  the  ear  as  really  an  instrument  of  hearing  as  the  ear- 
trumpet  or  the  gutta-percha  tube  I  Who  does  not  know  that  the  heart, 
with  the  arteries  and  veins,  is  as  really  an  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  as  the  pipes  which  intersect  our  streets  are  for  the  distribution  of 
water  and  gas  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  glands  to 
secrete,  of  the  nerves  to  impart  sensation  and  motion,  of  the  limbs  to  adjust 
the  body  to  the  place  and  mode  of  its  activity,  and  of  the  hands  to  execute 
whatever  the  ingenious  mind  has  planned  f  The  mental  part  of  our  consti- 
tatioQ  furnishes  as  interesting  illustration  of  the  Divine  wisdom  as  the  bodily, 
although,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  has  not  till  lately  been  brought  so 
much  into  notice.  The  faculties  of  the  mind,  so  admirably  adapting  it  to 
the  operations  which  it  performs,  are  as  clearly  examples  of  means  working 
to  an  end  as  the  members  of  the  body.  There  is  the  faculty  of  memory,  at 
once  so  wondrous  and  so  potent.  It  can  preserve,  in  its  capacious  chambers, 
the  doings  of  a  lifetime,  nay,  of  all  time :  it  can  recall,  at  once  and  without 
any  laborious  effort,  persons  and  objects,  and  scenes  and  events,  which  it 
would  cost  the  labours  of  many  artists,  during  many  years,  to  represent  on 
canvass.  There  is  the  faculty  of  imagination,  which  invests  us  almost  with 
creative  power.  Take  an  individual  in  whom  this  faculty  is  predominant, 
and  though  you  immure  him  in  a  gloomy  cell  which  the  light  of  heaven 
shall  not  visit,  where  the  voice  of  friendship  shall  not  be  heard,  yet  shall  he 
illumine  it  with  the  light  of  genius,  and  people  it  with  the  spirits  of  the 
absent  and  the  dead,  and  decorate  it  with  scenes  and  landscapes  fairer  than 
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anj  which  his  eye  has  ever  looked  upon.     There  is  i^e  facaltj  of 
which  enables  us^  from  a  few  simple  data,  to  build  up  a  lofty  pile  of 
dence,  and  to  push  our  adventurous  way  into  every  part  of  the  domai 
knowledge.     Science  is  the  evidence  of  its  fitness  to^he  end.     There  is 
faculty  of  conscience,  which  refers  us  to  a  higher  Judge,  and  to  a 
solemn  tribunal.     Its  decision  is  the  echo  of  the  voi(;e  of  God.    Is  it 
much  to  say  that,  if  the  whole  universe  besides  were  reduced  to  instanl 
annihilation,  each  of  us  would  present  in  himself  undeniable  proof  of 
wisdom  of  our  Creator f     "I  will  praise  Thee,  for  I  ata  fearfully  and 
derfuUy  made ;  marvellous  are  Thy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knowetli 
well." 

We  see  the  Divine  wisdom  m  the  preservation  or  sustentation  of 
It  needs  much  foresight  and  consideration  to  make  due  provision  for 
supply  of  the  temporal  wants  of  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  wl 
large  or  small.     The  effects  of  the  want  of  wisdom  would  soon  be  visiUel 
the  care  of  a  family,  in  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  in  the  commissariat  of] 
army.  Now,  there  are,  perhaps,  not  fewer  than  a  thousand  millions  of  hi 
beings  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Each  of  them  needs  food,  clothing, 
lodging,  medicine — ^not  to  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  our  wants — and 
whatever  agency  or  instrumentality  they  may  be  conveyed,  each  of  them 
ceives  the  necessary  supplies  from  God  alone.    These  supplies  are  not 
tained  without  such  a  manifestation  of  Divine  wisdom  as  is  itself  a 
testimony  against  all  atheism,  whether  speculative  or  practical.     Do  we 
of  our  food  1     We  get  it  partly  from  the  earth  by  a  process  which,  year 
year,  brings  us  a  variety  of  grains  and  fruits ;  partly  from  the  creatmes* 
graze  on  its  surface ;  partly  from  the  depths  of  ocean,  which  yields  up  its 
habitants  to  provide  a  repast  for  all-devouring  man.     Do  we  speak  of 
clothing t     Cotton,  flax,  wool,  silk  are  prepared  for  us,  to  be  turned,* 
exercise  of  our  own  ingenuity,  into  the  means  of  protecting  and  dec 
our  person.     Do  we  speak  of  fuel  ?     Besides  the  forests  which  croil* 
surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  piled  up  in  its  bosom,  as  in  a  subtc] 
storehouse,  a  supply  of  coal  which  may  well  be  called  unexhaustible^ 
which  is  as  evidently  piled  up  there  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  now  aj 
as  the  small  supply  lodged  in  the  cellar  for  domestic  purposes.    Do  wc 
of  lodging?     From  the  tent  of  the  gipsy  to  the  palace  of  the  qaeeB^ 
materials  are  ready,  and  the  skill  which  arranges  them  in  forms  so  TsnB(l 
itself  the  gift  of  the  wisdom  that  is  infinite.    Do  we  speak  of  medidnef  S 
art  of  healing  is  one  in  which  we  are  slow  to  discern  the  wisdom  of  G4*' 
which  we  are  too  slow  to  number  among  His  benefits.     Yet  it  is  «y^ 
one  of  the  least.    Besides  the  restorative  power  with  which  He  hasaiw* 
the  human  body,  He  has  endowed  various  substances,  in  all  the  d( 
of  nature,  with  properties  that  qualify  them  to  remove  or  to  mitigate 
of  the  diseases  to  which  the  body  is  liable.    The  physician  does  not  give 
properties :   he  only  discovers  and  applies  properties  which  the  fbrea 
wisdom  of  the  Most  High  imparted  in  the  beginning,  when  He  created 
heavens  and  the  earth.     The  wisdom  of  the  arrangements  which  God 
established  for  the  preservation  or  sustentation  of  man,  is  never  so 
spicuous  as  when  the  folly  of  man  interferes  with  its  attempts  to  ahtf  . 
improve  them :  for  it  then  appears  that  our  happiness  lies  in  discoverinfj 
laws  which  He  had  appointed,  and  in  acknowledging  our  dependence  on  H 
aid.  "Nevertheless  He  left  not  Himself  without  witness  in  that  Hedidgo<i 
and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  will 
food  and  gladness." 
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We  see  the  Divine  wisdom  pre-eminently  m  the  redemption  of  man.  Tbis 
is  a  topic  which  demands  a  treatise  rather  than  a  paragraph.  The  Gospel 
is  God's  plan  for  the  salvation  of  sinners ;  and  it  is  no  hard  task  to  prove 
that  its  provisions  are  such  as  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  har- 
monise all  the  interests  it  was  necessary  to  consult.  The  task  has  often  been 
accomplished  by  masters  in  Israel,  whose  depth  and  amplitude  of  thought 
oblige  us  to  wonder  how  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  could  explore 
so  successfully,  and  without  the  aid  of  inspiration,  the  counsels  of  the  CternaL 
Yet  our  impression  of  God's  manifold  wisdom  will  never  be  so  deepened  in 
perasing  Edwards  or  Maclaurin,  as  in  examining  God's  plan  of  redemption  for 
ourselves.  Let  us  examine  it  just  as  we  would  examine  any  of  the  thousand 
plans  of  philanthropy  which  are  daily  propounded  in  the  midst  of  us — ^not 
thoughtlessly  or  presumptuously,  but  with  earnest  and  prayerful  attention. 
Let  us  form  a  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the  problem  which  presented 
itself  for  salvation  to  the  Divine  mind,  when  meditating  in  eternity  on  the  re- 
covery of  fallen  man.  Let  us  make  a  fair  and  full  estimate  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  mast  have  been  encountered  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Let  us  master  the  details  of  the  revealed  plan,  and  view  them  in  connection 
with  the  special  difficulties  which  they  were  intended  to  meet,  and  with  the 
general  result  that  is  contemplated.  Let  us  then  resolve  to  elaborate  a  solu- 
tion of  our  own  which  shall  be  difierent  from  the  one  announced  in  the 
Gospel,  and  which  shall  be  free  from  the  objections  by  which  it  is  alleged  to 
be  incumbered.  Such  a  survey,  if  it  be  not  conducted  under  the  influence 
of  some  fatal  prejudice  or  prepossession,  must  convince  us  that  the  plan  of  re- 
demption is  without  doubt  the  chief  of  the  ways  of  God.  Grand  as  it  is  in 
itself,  how  much  grander  does  it  appear  when  contrasted  with  the  projects 
which  human  wisdom  has  substituted  in  its  place !  We  are  far  from  think- 
ing lightly  of  the  talents  and  attainments  of  many  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that,  if  the  plan  of  salvation 
proclaimed  in  the  Gospel  had  "  come  of  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,"  they 
might  not  have  found  it  a  hopeless  thing  to  devise  one  that  would  be  equsil 
or  superior.  But  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men  ;  and  when  we 
turn  from  the  vain-glorious  speculations  of  philosophers,  and  rationalists,  and 
Socinians,  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  incarnation,  and  substi- 
tution, and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  we  find  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  now 
before  us.  "  Howbeit  we  speak  wisdom  among  them  which  are  perfect ;  yet 
not  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  that  come  to 
nought,  but  we  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden 
wisdom  which  was  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  glory.  Which  none 
of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew,  for  had  they  known  it  they  would  not 
have  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory." 

There  is  none  of  all  the  attributes  of  God  on  which  it  is  easier  to  dilate 
than  the  Divine  wisdom  :  so  abundantly  have  the  matenals  been  prepared 
beforehand  by  a  long  succession  of  able  and  active  labourers.  All  that  has 
been  written  in  support  of  the  leading  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God  (the 
argument  from  design),  is  in  fact  written  in  illustration  of  His  wisdom.  This 
may  be  seen  in  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  in  Dick's  Christian  Philosopher, 
and  in  other  works  of  the  same  description.  With  such  books  it  is  well 
that  intelligent  persons  should  be  familiar,  yet  we  are  not  sure  that  a  single 
instance  selected  by  our  own  choice,  and  prosecuted  by  our  own  effijrt,  will 
not  make  a  deeper  and  more  distinct  impression  on  our  mind  than  all  which 
may  be  there  Compiled  with  so  laborious  proftision.  Let  us  take  any  one 
object — a  flake  of  snow,  or  a  peacock's  feather,  or  a  human  hair,  and  let 
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US  Study  it  till  we  have  learned  its  structure,  and  the  minute  and 
adaptation  of  that  structure  to  its  use.     Let  us  take  anj  one  event— it 
be  taken  from  the  history  of  the  world  or  the  Church,  or  our  couotiy  ori 
neighbour,  or  ourself — say  the  invention  of  printing,  or  of  the  steam 
the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  or  of  America,  the  BeformatioD, 
French  Revolution — and  let  us  study  it  till  we  have  traced  out  all  its 
and  all  its  consequences.     Let  us  take  the  mystery  of  godliness,  and  let; 
study  it  till  we  understand  what  it  was  meant  to  do  and  how  it  pi 
to  do  it.     If  we  do  so  in  a  right  spirit,  we  shall  not  say  with  the  Athost 
there  is  no  God!  or  with  the  Pantheist,  that  everything  is  Grod;  or  witiij 
Sceptic,  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  there  is  a  God  or  not ;  but  we  shall' 
down  and  adore  before  the  only  wise  God.     How  can  we  but  adore 
who  is  infinitely  wise,  and  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom  ?     How 
but  confide  in  Him  whose  all-seeing  eye  beholds  the  end  from  the 
and  who  can  bind  events  apparently  untoward  and  unpropitious,  as  firm 
in  the  chain  which  is  drawing  us  upward,  to  His  own  throne  !     How  casi 
but  resolve  to  imitate  Him,  by  seeking  the  wisdom  which  is  profitable 
direct,  the  wisdom  which  cometh  down  from  above,  the  beginning  of  wU 
is  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  its  end  the  salvation  of  our  souls  !     How  can  i 
but  exult  in  the  anticipation  of  that  better  and  brighter  world  where,  ifl 
live  and  die  in  the  faith  of  Him  who  is  the  power  of  God  and  the 
of  God,  we  shall  spend  our  eternity  in  exploring  the  Divine  perfection^! 
where,  amid  the  loftier  anthems  which  shall  employ  our  harps,  weayii 
exclaim,  '^  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works,  in  wisdom  hastlliKMiiBi 
them  all" 
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The  observations  that  follow  are  intended  as  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  named 
written,  the  author  assures  us,  to  furnish  a  "brief  explanation"  of  the  da 
"  apostolical  succeflsion,"  and  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  ^^ 
led  to  embrace  it."    Among  the  motives  which  have  induced  him  to  enter) 
this  work,  he  is  careful  to  mention  the  ignorance  of  those  who  are  engaged  kl 
refutation  of  the  tenet  he  undertakes  to  expound  and  defend.     Most  of  then'' 
in  a  great  measmre  strangers  to  its  true  import ;"  and  "  their  arguments^ 
labour  under  that  fault  which  is  called  by  logicians  ignoratio  elenchiJ"  f(t^ 
"  benefit,"  he  tells  us,  he  has  published  his  views ;  and,  though  he  begins  ** 
complimentary  charge  of  ignorance,  yet  he  declares  that  he  cherishes  ^*a 
spect  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  him." 

Some  effort,  we  understand,  was  made  to  circulate  the  pamphlet,  wheniti 
in  the  district  in  which  its  author  resides ;  and,  by  Rome  of  his  party,  ititf  , 
as  a  clear  exposition  and  ^.ble  defence  of  the  doctrine  which  it  is  inteni^^ 
port.     The  pamphlet  itself  does  not  require  any  special  notice  from  ito 
worth.     We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  originality  in  its  statemate,*^ 
gular  force  in  its  reasonings.     It  is  merely  plausible,  and  can  only  perpki  i 
who  are  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  question  of  which  it  treats.     But,  anceitl 
been  praised  by  the  adherents  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  andasthef' 
seem  disposed  to  act  on  the  aggressive,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  take 
notice  of  it.     We  know  that  our  remarks  will  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  i 
who  have  not  access  to  works  in  which  the  question  is  more  fully  discussed: 
we  wish  to  help  them  to  withstand  every  effort  to  indoctrinate  them  with  so  i^ 
cious  a  heresy  as  that  of  the  "  apostolical  succession."  ,  - 

I.  TJie  Importance  of  the  Doctrine, — ^The  doctrine  of  "  apostolical  suoceasiA ' 

•  "  What  is  meant  hy  Apostolical  Succession  ?"    Though  published  some  tip**? 
yet  the  state  of  matters  in  the  Scot.  Ep.  Church  warrants  our  refutation  of  it  now. 
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nded  by  this  writer  who  holds  the  Tractarian  view,  is  of  great  importance ; 
1  may  be  well  to  advert  to  this  for  a  moment.  Our  readers  will  see  that  the 
ition  is  not  about  matters  of  little  consequence,  but  that  it  has  respect  to  what 
;t  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  The  writer  does  not 
it  boldly  and  clearly  the  conclusions  to  which  his  opinions  lead.  He  states 
3W8  somewhat  mildly,  and  mingles  with  his  exclusive  doctrines  a  show  of 
y,  whether  to  modify  them  or  only  to  render  them  more  palatable,  our 
8  will  be  at  no  loss  to  detennine.  But,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the  con- 
ices  of  his  theory  are  more  serious  than  he  is  willing  broadly  to  avow. 
ording  to  Tractarian  writers,  "  apostolical  succession^*  is  "  absolutely  necessary 
being  of  the  Church  and  the  essence  of  the  ministry.^'  They  hesitate  not  to 
e,  that  "  the  only  ministrations  to  which  the  Lord  has  promised  His  presence^  are 
)/  iU  bishops^  who  are  successors  of  the  first  conmiissioned  apostles,  and  the 
clergy  acting  under  their  sanction  and  by  their  authority."  "  No  congre- 
i,"  it  is  alleged,  "  not  being  under  this  form  of  government  [i.e.,  Episcopd], 
e  a  trae  branch  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church."  "  For  many  years,"  it  is 
n  one  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  "  we  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  rest- 
aur claim  on  the  general  duties  of  submission  to  authority,  of  decency  and 
,  of  respecting  precedents  long  established, — ^instead  of  app^ing  to  that  war- 
vhich.  marks  lis  exclusively  for  God's  ambassadors."  These  quotations  are  not 
from  the  pamphlet  under  review ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  their  doc- 
ipon  its  author,  if  we  did  not  find  him  homologating  the  obnoxious  sentiments 
they  express.  He  distinctly  says,  "  "Without  these  [bishops,  presbyters,  and 
u],  it  has  ever  been  maintained,  or  rather  without  tibe  first  of  these  (for  in 
8t  order  are  contained  the  other  two),  however  Christians  may  please  to  form 
ilves  into  associations,  there  cannot  &e,  properly  speaking,  any  Christian 
ft."— P.  42. 

a  these  views  very  serious  conclusions  follow.  All  non-Episcopal  denomina- 
te unchurched.  Their  ministers  have  no  claim  to  be  received  as  ministers  of 
;  the  administration  of  ordinances  by  them  is  invalid ;  and  God  has  given  no 
» that  He  will  bless  their  labours.  It  is,  indeed,  conceded  by  the  writer, 
fod  in  "  His  overflowing  mercy"  "  has  blessed  numberless  individuals  among 
anbers"  of  "  self -constituted  societies  of  Christians,"  though  not  these  socie- 
'  such ;  but  this  admission  does  not  affect  the  inferences  which  we  have 
;  for  it  gives  us  no  assurance  of  salvation  out  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  it 
^t  leave  us  a  single  promise  on  which  we  can  lay  hold.  We  are  consigned, 
tte  heathen,  to  the  unoovenanted  mercies  of  Jehovah ;  and  our  future  is  vir- 
as  dark  as  theirs. 

^ctrine  which  involves  these  consequences  cannot  surely  be  regarded  as  unim- 
*;  and  this  is  the  very  doctrine  which  "  clergymen"  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Q  are  preaching,  which  many  of  our  landowners  consider  it  fashionable  to 
*fid  for  the  dissemination  of  which,  argument  and  "charity"  have  been 
"y  combined.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  it  is  necessary,  if  we 
pijeserve  the  truth,  to  scrutinize  the  doctrine  which  has  been  stated,  and  to 
5  lofty  pretensions  of  those  who  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  medium  for  the 
gation  of  God*s  message  of  mercy  to  a  sinful  world.  For  our  own  part,  we 
*hat  the  doctrine  is  one  which  obscures  the  lustre  of  the  *'  glorious  gospel  of 
*ed  God,"  and  hinders  the  free  and  full  development  of  the  new  life  which 
"^  Jesus  hais  imparted  to  man  ;  and  that,  were  it  to  become  universal,  a  cold 
na  Would  take  the  place  of  spiritual  service,  vital  godliness  would  dde,  and 
?^^,landed  ultimately  either  in  Romanism  or  Infidelity. 
^uinition  of  Apostolical  Succession. — The  first  point  to  which  the  writer  ad- 
Jujaself  is  the  definition  of  "  apostolical  succession."  "  By  apostolical  suc- 
he  says,  "  is  properly  denoted  not  so  much  the  perpetuation  of  a  line  of 
°™^r8  commencing  onginally  with  one  of  the  apostles,  as  a  succession,  con- 
^6r,  or  corporation  of  apostles,  which  has  been  founded,  conmiissioned,  and 
^  Dy  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst."— P.  2. 

ii^  may  be  well  before  proceeding  farther,  to  attempt  to  understand  this. 
**!«,  according  to  this  writer,  were  formed  into  a  "  corporation ;"  and,  as 
poiation,^^  were  "  commiaBioned  and  chartered."    The  apostolical  succession 
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18,  therefore,  the  contmnance  of  the  corporation.    The  present  Kudaon  £^ 
pany,  for  example,  is  the  succesBor  of  the  original  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
members  have  died,  bat  their  places  have  be^  supplied  by  others,  aiid  the 
still  lives.    So  the  apostles  have  died,  but  other  apostles  have  been  elected  id 
room ;  and  thus  tiie  apostolic  *^  college"  is  yet  in  existence. 

The  advantage  of  tms  explanation  is,  we  are  told,  that  it  renders  it  "  an  ea&y^i 
after  showing  uie  continued  ezistence,  in  the  present  day,  of  the  apoetohcal 
nity  founded  by  our  blessed  Lord,  to  prove  that  any  given  bidiop  has  been  i 
into  that  cosnmunity  by  those  who,  b^g  themsdves  members  oi  it,  had  the 
of  admitting  others. "  He  concedes  *•  ^  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  any  existing 
to  trace  up  his  lineage,  with  perfect  clearness,  and  beyond  all  possibility  of  a 
through  an  imbroken  series  of  predecessors,  to  some  of  our  Lora^s  original  aj 
but,  on  his  supposition,  he  imagines  this  difficulty  is  completely  obviated. 

The  fact,  however,  is  otherwise.    He  admits  what  forces  him  to  abuidon 
rate,  and  fall  back  upon  individual  succession.     If  he  had  contended  that 
a|X)stles  were  always  seated  by  the  **  apostolic  college,"  as  new  membeEs  are 
mitted  into  a  civil  corporation  by  the  vote  of  those  aheady  enrolled,  we  cooid 
have  understood  how  some  serious  difficulties  would  be  much  modified.    Of  c 
he  would  have  laid  himself  open  to  correction  on  the  score  of  fact ;  but,  apait 
liiis,  his  theory  would  have  been  more  consistent.    As  it  is,  he  escapes  feom  no 
culties ;  and  he  must,  though  against  his  will,  trace  up  the  lineage  of  his  ' 
through  an  **  unbroken  series  of  predecessors  to  some  of  our  Lord's 
apostles." 

He  knows  that  the  apostles  ordained  individuaUy ;  and  he  grants  that  "< 
cration  "  by  three  bishops  is  regular  and  valid ;  nay,  that  even  oonsecratioo  If 
bi^op  is  valid,  though  uregular.    Of  what  value,  then,  we  should  like  iohm 
the  idea  of  corporate  succession  where  there  is  not  corporate  ^^  conaecratifiir 
is  altogether  worthless ;  and  the  bishops  who  boast  that  they  are  Teiitabiespii 
must  produce  us  an  authentic  record  of  their  ecclesiastical  lineage.    Thsf 
show  tbat  the  three  who  consecrated  them  were  themselves  duly  cansecratied; 
they  must  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  when  any  of  their  ancestors  have  been 
crated  by  one  bishop,  the  bishop  officiating  had  himself  been  validly  conso 
Compared  with  this  the  squaring  of  the  circle  is  but  a  small  matter . — ^'  Ei 
hie  labor  estJ*^ 

An  Episcopalian  writer,  who  writes  with  more  deamess  and  vigour 
author,  gives  iShe  following  explanation  of  the  Tractarian  doctrine  on  thepotf] 
have  be^  discussing  : — ^^  The  essence  of  the  apostolical  succession  is  not  ] 
successive  ordination  of  men  by  the  hands  of  ordained  men  from  apostolic 
the  successive  ordination  of  men  by  the  hands  of  bishops  from  Uie  aportoGc 
There  are  **  thus  two  elements  entering  into  the  essence  of  the  apostolical  j 
sion  :  the  one  being  the  unbx)ken  series  of  ordinations ;  and  the  other,  Uof 
unbroken  series  of  bishops  conferring  the  orders.*    This  is  inteIlig;LbIe  and  aMU| 
although  the  doctrine  enunciated  is  wide  of  the  truth ;  and,  it  wiU  fiiuiiWt 
readers  with  a  much  better  notion  of  the  Tractarian  fiction,  ^*  apostolical  aaoA* 
than  the  *^  corporate"  (we  had  almost  written  conglomerate)  ideas  of  (mtil^ 
III.  The  Apostolical  Office. — ^The  apostles,  he  maintains,  did  not  oM 
order  of  men  inferior  to  themselves,  or  superior  to  presbyta:8,  to  whoB  Ai?' 
mitted  the  government  of  the  Church.    In  accordance  with  the  tentt  i 
charter,  they  invested  their  successors  with  the  power  and  authority  wlaciLl^l 
received  from  the  Lord.     **  The  bishop  of  the  present  dav,"  he  therefcHe  cosUf^ 
*^  are  as  truly  apostles  as  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  and,  so  far  as  tbeir  office  go&< 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  them." — ^P.  2.    They  are  the  ^^  holders  of  the  on^ 
office  which  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  Himself,"  and  have  not  succeeded  "tr 
inferior  and  nondescript  office,  founded  by  the  apostles,  and  held  by  them  as  '^ 
deputies." 

In  discussing  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  the  ^^  apoetolica]  a 
is.  It  has  been  urged,  again  and  again,  that  that  office  was  intransmissibk; 
thus  the  whole  theory  wmch  the  writer  tries  to  establish  has  been  upset.    Of 

*  Rev.  B.  Q.  Seymour.    ICr  Seymour  denooncei  the  monstrona  dogma. 
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they  who  liave  supported  this  view  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succes- 
don,  and,  doubtless,  must  be  classed  with  those  for  whose  ^^  benefit"  the  writer  has 
been  induced  to  publish.  With  their  line  of  argument  we  cannot  suppose  him  unac- 
quainted, without  involving  him  in  the  charge  of  ignorance,  which  he  fastens  upon 
others ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  very  clear  and  correct  denni- 
tion  of  the  office  which  he  holds  has  been  transmitted  to  the  bishops.  How  far  our 
expectations  have  been  realised  will  be  manifest  from  the  following  extracts : — 

"  When  it  is  stated  that  the  bishops  of  the  present  day,  in  right  of  their  office, 
stand  on  a  precisely  equal  footing  with  the  first  apostles,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  claim  extends  to  their  apostolate  aloue.  St  Peter  and  his  colleagues  were 
intrusted  with  many  privileges,  prerogatives,  and  functions,  which,  from  tbye  very 
nature  of  the  case,  were  restricted  to  themselves.  They  were  jjrophets  as  well  aa 
apostles,  and  are  expressbr  so  termed  in  several  passages  of  Scripture.  They  had 
seen  the  Lord  JesuS.  They  had  companied  with  Him  all  the  time  that  He  went  in 
and  out  among  them.  They  were  witnesses  of  His  resurrection ;  they  received  their 
oidination  inunediately  from  Him ;  and  as,  by  this  very  fact,  they  were  precluded 
from  substantiating  their  claims  by  the  usutJ  modes  of  evidence,  such  as  human. 
testimony  or  accredited  documents,  their  own  declarations  respecting  their  missiom 
were  attested  by  the  exhibition  of  miraculous  powers.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
affirmed  that  their  office  consisted  in  any  of  the  above-named  circumstances. 
Simeon  called  Niger,  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  Manaen,  and  Agabus,  are  spoken  of  as  pro- 
phets ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  of  these  were  apostles.  Again, 
Joseph  called  Barsabas,  had  seen  the  Lord  while  on  earth,  and  had  attended  Him 
apparently  through  the  whole  course  of  His  ministry,  yet  he  was  not  admitted  into 
the  apostolic  body.  The  witnesses  of  His  resurrection  were  more  than  five  hundred 
in  number,  yet  none  of  them  were  regarded  as  apostles  on  that  account.  The  first 
apostles,  as  a  matter  of  course,  received  their  mission  immediately  from  Christ,  be- 
cause there  was  none  else  from  whom  they  could  receive  it :  but,  even  of  the  twelve, 
it  is  commonly  supposed  that  one,  St  Matthias,  was  ordained  by  his  colleagues.  Mira- 
culous gifts  were  common  in  the  Church  of  Corinth — ^Stephen  and  Philip,  two  of  the 
seven  deacons,  "  did  great  wonders  and  miracles  ;^'  and  powers,  similar  to  those 
alleged  by  St  Paul  in  proof  of  his  apostolate,  were  pnomised  by  our  Lord  Himself 
to  ensue  generally  upon  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  The  apostolic  office  was,  there- 
fore, dependent  upon  none  of  these  accidental  accompanim^ts,  and  might  be  coxi^ 
tinned  in  all  its  integrity  in  the  absence  of  them." — ^P.  4. 

Was  ever  explanation  more'unsatisfactory  ?  What,  according  to  this  writer,  is 
the  apostolical  office  which  his  pamphlet  undertakes  to  show  has  descended  to  the 
prelates  of  his  communion  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  dependent  upon  none  of  the 
"  accidental  accompaniments,"  and  does  not  consist  in  any  of  the  "  circumstances." 
which  he  has  mentioned,  but  "  might  be  continued  in  the  absence  of  them  I ! "  He 
is  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  the  office  is  not,  but  fails  to  tell  us  what  it  is ;  and 
then  he  adds,  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  had  given  a  very  clear  definition,  ^^  That 
it  has  been  so  continued,  and  is  destined  to  continue  still,  is  affiinned  upon  the 
strength  of  the  following  proofs."  If  th^  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  "  apostolical 
succession"  are,  as  he  asserts,  for  the  most  part  "  strangers  to  itfi  true  import,"  we 
are  afraid  that,  notwithstanding  his  "  brief  explanation,", they  must  remain  in  igno-* 
ranee  still ;  for  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  obtain  mudi  light  frooi  one  who  entera 
upon  an  elaborate  proof  of  a  position  which  he  does  not  define. 

What  his  views  really  are  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  out  chiefly  from  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Jeremy  Taylor,  which  he  gives  in  the  Appndix,  not  as  an  expluiation 
of  his  opinions,  but  merely  to  show  that  the  doctrine  he  advocates  is  not  new. 
Now,  according  to  Taylor,  the  ordinary  parts  of  the  power  and  office  of  the  apostles 
were  ^^  preaching,  baptizing,  consecrating,  ordaining,  and  governing."  This  is  that 
which  is  now  caUed  "  the  order  and  office  of  Episcopacy."  From  thw  it  is  plain  that 
the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  we  are  reviewing,  regards  the  apostolical  office  as  a 
laere  episcopate,  and  all  the  gifts  and  authority  wmch  prelates  do  not  now  possess, 
hut  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  apostles,  as  merely  accidental 

Is  this  a  correct  explanation  of  the  apostolical  office  ?  Let  us  enter  upon  the 
inquiry.  We  shall  fiind  that  ii  was  an  office  which  demanded  qualifications  tiiat^o 
loan  pofisesses  now ;  and  that,  conseoLuently,  np  one^  whether  prelate  or  presbyter. 
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can  be  regarded  as  invested  with  tlie  authority  of  an  apostle.     But  how  are 
ascertain  what  the  oflBce  involves  ?    Are  we  to  go  to  what  the  writer  calls  the 
mission  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20 ;  and  assume  that  the  powers  with  which  it 
the  apostles  are  the  only  powers  peculiar  to  them  as  apostles?     This  would 
most  absurd  proceeding ;  for,  it  would  deprive  us  of  the  right  of  investigating 
proper  and  important  sources  of  information.     It  would  keep  us  from 
other  passages  of  Scripture,  which  go^to  determine  their  position ;  and  it 
allow  us  to  derive  no  light  from  the  qualifications  which  were  declared  to  be 
tial  to  their  office — ^from  the  powers  which  tJiey  exercised  in  virtue  of  it— and 
the  end  wUch  it  was  designed  to  serve.    If  we  avail  ourselves  of  these 
information,  and  their  legitimacy  cannot  be  questioned,  the  apostolical  o&oi 
be  foimd  to  be  something  very  d^erent  from  a  mere  episcopate. 

The  apostolical  office,  then,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  ^^  a  commission 
authority  and  a  coDMnand"  to  the  apostles  "  to  exercise  their  gifts,"*    That 
mission  was  issued  by  the  Lord ;  and  no  one  could  be  an  apostle,  who  M 
received  it  from  his  hands.    ^^  If  any  element  in  the  idea  of  an  apostle,**  says  '^ 
garten,  *'*'  is  clear  and  well  established,  it  is  that  of  having  been  chosen  by  tlie 
Himself.'*    This  is  distinctly  shown  in  the  cases  of  MatUiias  and  FauL 
was  not  ordained  by  his  coUeagues,  and  neither  the  original  nor  the  authoii&ed 
sion  implies  this  idea,  aa  this  writer  would  have  us  to  believe.      It  is  only  int 
by  the  word  employed,  that  Matthias,  after  his  election,  was  numbered  amoog 
aposdes  or  regarded  as  one  of  them.    It  is  impossible,  if  we  liave  no  strong  f 
dices,  to  read  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts,  without  seeing  that  the  appeal  vas 
to  the  Lord  to  determine  which  of  the  two  persons  nominated  had  been  duseB 
Him ;  and  that,  so  soon  as  His  choice  was  intimated,  the  individual  chosen  Wi* 
to  be  an  apostle.     ^'  The  word  ffvyx»re\f/yi^ta^ii,''^  according  to  a  writer  quoted 
approbation  by  the  Episcopalian  Brokesby,  ''  is  rightly  rendered  in  our 
he  was  numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles ;  and  it  cannot  be  truly  rendered,  k 
chosen  by  suffrages,  unless  it  be  tnought  fit  to  assert  likewise,  that,  at  the  i 
time,  the  people  voted  the  other  eleven  into  the  apostleship.^'t     Now,  if 
could  ordain  apostles,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  they  did  not  lay  their' 
the  head  of  Matthias.    Paul  also  received  his  commission  directly  from  theft 
When  he  came  up  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  the  first  time  after  his  conr* 
it  was  not  to  seek  orders  from  the  apostles.    He  held  his  commission  from  Ikl 
of  the  Church ;  and  he  appealed  to  iMs  fact  as  an  evidence  of  the  genuinatt 
his  apostleship :  "  Am  not  1  an  apostle  ?  **  He  says  in  his  First  Epistle  to  tlieOi 
thians,  **  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Cnrist  our  Lord',"  and  in  writing  to  theGalsta 
he  styles  himself  ^'  An  apostle  (not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesostt 
and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead)."    The  writer,  to  whom«il 
replying,  strangely  enough  contends,  that  the  latter  passage  proves  tiie  YeejtaM 
of  what  we  have  adduced  it  to  support.     "  Would  he  [Paul]  have  foraldit«i^ 
aanr,"  he  asks,  ^^  to  make  this  protestation,  if  there  had  been  no  other  aposdv)^ 
had  received  their  mission  and  orders  from  men  smd  through  men  ;  if  gudia^ 
tion  of  them  were  notoriously  impossible?" — ^P.  22.     But  this  has  no  foA  ^ 
that  we  are  warranted  to  infer  is,  that  there  were  men  who  pretended  itf  4^ 
were  apostles  and  had  derived  their  authority  from  the  twelve.     It  waa,itaA*% 
necessary  for  Paul  to  vindicate  the  validity  of  his  claims,  and  show  the 
of  theirs ;  and  this  was  all  the  more  necessary  in  writing  to  the  Galatiiift, 
whom  Judaising  teachers  had  arisen,  who  sought  to  turn  them  away  from  Ik 
which  he  had  taueht.    They  might  r^resent  that  he  had  not  the  authoiitjc^^ 
twelve,  which  had  been  delegated  to  them  ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  hs  deM 
tion,  that  he  was  ^*  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  men,  but  by  Jesus  Chi^ 
God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead."    Our  position  is  dearly  maiie< 
therefore,  that  it  was  necessarv,  to  the  authority  of  an  apostle,  that  he  shooiill 
commissioned  directly  by  the  Lord  Himself. 
To  be  qualified  for  the  work  of  an  apostle,  it  was  essential  to  have  seffl" 

•  See  an  able  article  by  Dr  Hodge  in  the  British  an4  Foreign  Evaingdkd  ifc* 
No.  XVI. 

+  History  of  the  Government  of  the  Primitive  Chureh,  c.  8. 
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i.  Tke  writer  confounds  office  aad  qualifications.  No  one  holds  that  Baving 
the  Lord  constituted  a  man  an  apostle.  The  position  is,  that  no  (me  could 
in  apostle  who  had  not  seen  the  Lord.  Whateyer  other  qualifications  were 
lisite,  this  one  was  indispensable.  It  was  distinctly  declared  by  Peter  at  the 
don  of  Matthiais,  that  the  perscMi  who  was  to  take  the  place  of  Jtidas  must  be 
who  had  companisd  with  them  all  the  time  thAt  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and 
among  them ;  and  Paul,  to  show  that  he  lacked  none  of  the  qualifications^ 
rted  that  he  also  had  seen  the  Lord.  What  was  awanting  in  personal  know- 
e  was  maicEe  up  by  rcTelation.  Now,  one  purpose  lor  which  the  a|)oet]eB  were 
en  was,  that  they  might  be  wititesses  of  the  resurrection.  This  was  specified 
^eter : — ^^  Wherefore,  of  these  men,  that  companied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the 
1  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us,  must  one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
rrection."  And  when  our  Loni  appeared  to  Paul,  He  told  him  it  was  to  make 
a  nunister  and  a^  witness  of  the  things  which  he  had  seen,  and  of  thos& 
^  in  the  which  He  would  appear  unto  him.  Although  there  were  hundtreds 
)  had  seen  the  Lord,  yet  none  but  the  apostles  were  constituted  special  wit- 
les;  and  to  none  besides  them  is  the  term  t^i^^^^ever  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
it.  Special  witness-bearing  for  Christ  was  part  of  their  office ;  and^  thertefove^ 
f  they  who  had  seen  the  Lord  were  eligible  to  it. 

'  was  farther  requisite  to  have  rerfealt»l  to  them  the  "  whcfe  counsel  of  (Jod," 
to  be  guided  infallibly  in  declaring  it.  They  were  to  bear  witness  not  only  to 
^  s  resurrection,  but  to  His  life,  His  teaching,  and  His  character.  They  were 
chosen  medium  for  the  revelation  of  the  truth,  which  was  to  be  a  rule  of  faith 
pactice  in  all  time  coming.  For  this  purpose,  they  required  more  thaii  (ordinary 
TOm  on  High ;  »nd  hence,  on  the  nignt  iMsfore  the  Crucifixion,  our  Lord  said  to 
disciples — "  The  Comiorter  whom  3ie  Fath^  will  send  in  My  name.  He  shali 
^  yon  all  things-,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have 
unto  you  ;'^  '-''  He  shall'  testify  of  Me ;  and  ye  shall  bear  witness ;  because  ye 
'  been  with  Me  from  the  beginaiBg  ;^^  ^^  When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  id  come.  He 
guide  you  into  all  truth,"  And  they  were  expresdy  forbidden  to  enter  upon 
■  work  before  the  Spirit  had  been  bestowed.  Our  Lord  commanded  them  that 
should  not  depart  &om  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father, 
lich,"  said  He,  '*  ye  have  heard  of  Me."  "  Inspiration  and  inlalliblMty  "  were, 
3fore,  the  a{K>Btohc  gifts  witiiout  which  no  man,  whatever  might  be  his  ot^er 
ifications,  could  be  an  apostle.  On  the  gr«)und  that  he  poss^sed  these  gifts, 
vindicated  his  claim  to  tke  aipostleainp.  ^'^  I  certify  you,  brethren,"  he  says  in 
Epistle  to  the  GalatiiUis,  ^^  tlubt  the  Gospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not 
'  man.  For  i  neither  reeeived  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taug^  it,  but  by  the 
lation  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  apostles,  we  readily  grant,  were  not  the  only  per- 
^  ^bo  were  iuB^ed — Simeon^  Lucius,  and  Agabus  spake  under  the  influenoe  of 
Spirit — ^but  the  apostles  were  the  only  persons  to  whom,  through  inspiration, 
viiole  compel  of  God  was  made  known,  and  to  whom  was  vooclnafed  the  con- 
^  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  their  exposition  of  Christian  truth.  The  inspizA- 
of  Simeon  sjokl  peroons  of  his  claa»  was  occasional,  and  not  continual — partial, 
not  fidl ;  and  their  case  cannot  be  cited  in  disproof  of  our  assertion,  for  it  is 
opposite.  '^  Inspiration  and  infalMbi^ty  "  in  the  sense  of  divine  enUghtenmetit 
^e  whole  truth,  and  divine  guidance  in  the  expi^eesion  of  the  truth,  were  an  in- 
iosable  qualification  for  the  apostolic  office,  and  a  necessary  ground  to  sustain 
ipostolic  authority  which  was  rested  upon  thenx. 

yas  also  indispensable  that  the  apostles  shouM  be  endowed  with  the  power  of 
ang  miracles.  This  power  was  conferred  to  attest  their  inspiration,  and  add 
I  m  their  witness-bearing.  "  Ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things,"  said  our  Lord 
IS  disciples  on  the  etening  altar  His  resurrection,  "  and  behold  I  send  the  pro^ 
of  My  Father  upon  you*  BuA  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  ye  be  en- 
mth  power  from  on  high."  "  Ye  snaU  receive  power^"  He  also  said,  "•  after  that 
loly  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  witoesses  tmto  Me,  both  in  Jeru- 
^1  and  in  all  Judea^  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." 
^  these  passages  it  is  plain  that  the  power  of  working  mhncles  was  inBe|Mvrably 
lected  with  their  office ;  and  these  were  on  this  account  called  '*  tiie  signs  o£ 
apostle."    It  is  no  reply  to  i^,  llAt  Stephen  and  Philip  did  grwl  wonders 
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and  miracles,  although  they  were  not  apostles.  To  argue  in  this  way  is  tolej 
of  what  the  writer  calls  ignoratio  elencki.  It  only  shows  that  the  power  p_ 
to  was  not  confined  to  l^e  apostles,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  they  ymi 
qualified  for  their  office  without  it.  If  it  be  insisted  upon,  notwithstai" 
that  the  power  must  be  distinctive  and  exclusive,  then  we  can  point  to  the 
of  conferring  miraculous  gifts,  which  was  granted  to  none  besides  the  apd 
The  writer  tries  to  evade  ^e  force  of  the  argument  for  the  temporary  natiiKd 
apostolic  office  drawn  from  this  source,  by  asserting  that  the  power  of  wo^ 
miracles  was  bestowed  to  attest  the  fact  of  their  commission  by  Christ,  an-id 
supply  the  place  of  "  human  testimony  or  accredited  documents,"  which,  ii 
case,  it  was  impossible  to  furnish.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  trut^.  The  ym 
question  was  conferred,  not  to  prove  merely  that  they  had  been  commisad! 
Christ,  but  that  they  had  been  qualified  by  Him  through  the  gift  of  the  ^ 
It  is,  l^er^ore,  a  reasonable  demand  that  they  who  arrogate  the  authority  oi 
apostles,  should  prove  that  they  possess  the  necessary  qualificatioiis,  by  sid 
t£e  proper  signs. 

From  these  observations,  it  follows  that  the  apostolical  office  has  not  been  eo 
tinued  in  the  Church.  Neither  the  bishops  nor  any  other  office-bearers  hayeai 
the  Lord,  and  been  commissioned  directly  by  Him.  They  are  not  inspired:  a 
they  cannot  show  the  signs  of  an  apostle ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  Tractanas  sol 
the  apostles  have  and  can  have  no  successors.  The  distinction  to  which  Jeia 
Taylor  has  recourse  in  order  to  obviate  this  conclusion,  and  which  our  aJtb 
quotes  with  approbation,  does  not  avail.  He  assumes,  from  a  mistaken  yiew  of  ^ 
meaning  of  the  promise — "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  < 
world  " — ^that  the  apostolate  must  be  perpetual ;  and  because  no  one  now  posM 
the  extraordinary  powers  and  privilege  of  the  apostles,  he  very  coolly  eaey 
that  the  essence  of  the  apostolate  consists  in  what  we  call  the  pastoral t^*^ 
would  term  it,  the  episcopal  part  of  their  work.  But  this  is  to  overlook  tlah 
which  we  have  adduced.  They  prove  that  whatever  authority  has  been  na 
mitted  to  ministers  from  the  apostles,  it  is  not  the  authority  which  theses 
consequence  of  their  apostleship.  This  authority  rested  on  qualificatioiis  ^ 
cannot  be  found  now ;  and,  therefore,  to  claim  for  bishops  the  office  of  apcsi 
altogether  absurd. 

That  the  apostles  had  an  ordinary  office,  somewhat  akin  to  that  whicfav 
describes,  is  conceded ;  but  it  was  evangelical  and  not  apostolical.  It  be](i|vl 
them  as  pastors ;  and  hence  we  find  Peter  styling  himself  ^^  also  an  elder.'  u 
office  has  not  been  conferroi  exclusively  on  bishops.  It  haa  been  transniarfl 
presbyters ;  and  were  we  to  attach  much  value  to  an  unbroken  successioD  dt 
invested  with  this  office,  we  can  assure  our  author  that  a  better  daun  can  ^^ 
for  the  apostolicity  of  the  Presbyterian  denominations  than  for  that  of  l«liP 
copahan  conmiunion. 

If  he  chooses  to  assert  that  the  apostles  instituted  a  permanent  order  of  (^ 
bearers,  inferior  to  themselves  and  superior  to  presbyters,  we  can  di^i^* 
assertion.  But  the  position  which  he  has  taken  up  in  his  pamphlet  is  o^Jf 
overthrown.   The  bishops  are  not  apostles,  and  the  apostolate  has  not  been  a*"* 

IV. — Arguments  for  the  alleged  succession  examined, — The  apostolical  oi'*'* 
the  only  point  with  regard  to  which  the  writer  errs.  The  proofs  which k«»"* 
to  support  his  position  are  sadly  defective.  He  is  singularly  unfortuB*^** 
his  inferences  and  expositions ;  and  logic  and  Scripture  are  alike  man^^^^y  , 
hand.  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  Bible  to  look  for  proofs  for  a  for^^^ *' 
elusion,  rather  than  to  ascertain  what  it  taught ;  and  the  strength  of  hispKJ^ 
is  clearly  evinced  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seizes  on  the  most  nniinpc^ 
facts,  and  the  vigour  with  which  he  endeavours  to  bend  them  to  his  sffvice.  1* 
our  readers  keep  in  mind  that  the  arguments,  with  which  we  are  about  to  deal ''J 
been  brought  forward  to  prove  that  there  has  been  a  succession  of  apostte"'*' 
Church,  and  they  will  see  that  our  strictures  are  not  too  severe. 

His  first  proof  is  founded  on  Matthew  xxviii.  18-20 : — ''  All  power  is  „ 
Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations;  bapt^ 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teact^ 
them  to  observe  all  things  whataoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  asi  '^ 
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you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  For  the  sake  of  argument  we  will 
grant  what  Bishop  Horsley  denies,  that  these  words  were  addressed  to  the  eleven 
disciples ;  but  we  hold,  that  even  on  the  supposition  of  their  involving  a  succession 
of  office-bearers  in  the  Church,  with  the  powers  specified  in  the  commission,  they 
do  not  show  that  the  apostles  could  not  be  succeeded  by  presbyters  as  weQ  as  pre- 
lates. They  are  simply  a  command  to  the  apostles  to  disciple  aU  nations  by  preach- 
ing the  Grospel,  and  to  apply  baptism  as  the  seal  of  the  admission  of  the  converts 
into  the  Church.  They  contain  nothing  about  consecration  or  government,  and  do 
not  confer  a  power  which  presbyters,  even  in  the  times  of  apostle,  did  not  exercise. 
Dr  Hodge,  with  his  usual  clearness  and  force,  thus  disposes  of  the  argument 
T^hich  the  advocates  of  "  apostolical  succession  "  try  to  construct  from  the  passage 
we  have  quoted.  "  Our  author  (Bishop  M'lUvaine)  argues  that  the  first  clause  of 
the  commission  as  given  in  Matthew,  *  Go,  teach  all  nations,'  etc.,  gives  authority 
to  instruct ;  the  second,  ^  Baptizing  them,'  etc.,  gives  authority  to  administer  the 
sacraments;  and  the  third,  'Teaching  tiiem  to  observe  all  things,'  etc.,  gives 
authority  to  rule  the  Church !  Since  the  world  began,,  was  the  cMm  of  a  divine 
right  to  rule  ever  rested  upon  such  a  foundation  as  this?  Suppose  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  should  say  to  a  company  of  schoolmasters,  *  Go  into  all  France,  and 
teach  the  people  to  obey  my  commands,'  would  that  confer  on  each  of  these  teachers, 
severally  and  individually,  tiie  right  to  superintend  the  educational  concerns  of  the 
nation,  and  to  appoint  successors  to  this  educational  episcopacy  ?  If  tiie  command  in 
the  first  clause,  to  teach,  conveys  only  authority  to  instruct,  how  is  it  that  the  com- 
mand to  teach  in  the  third  clause,  which  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  first,  conveys 
the  episcopate  ?  Again,  if  the  authority  to  teach  conveyed  in  the  first  clause,  and 
the  authority  to  baptize  con/eyed  in  the  second,  do  not  belong  exclusively  to 
bishops,  how  is  it  that  the  authority  to  rule  the  Church,  said  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
third  clause,  belongs  exclusively  to  them  ?  Again,  if  the  command  to  rule  involves 
the  right  to  ordain,  when  addressed  to  bishops,  why  does  the  same  command  not 
involve  the  right  to  ordain,  when  addressed  to  presbyters?  Here  is  a  commission 
in  three  clauses ;  the  first  and  second  convey  powers  common  to  all  ministers,  and 
the  third,  powers  belonging  exclusively  to  a  particular  order  of  ministers.  Why  is 
this  ?  Why  is  the  right  to  rule  claimed  as  an  exclusive  prerogative,  when  the  rights 
to  teach  and  baptize,  all  contained  in  one  commission,  and  addressed  to  the  same 
persons,  are  admitted  to  be  common  to  ministers?  "* 

In  addition  to  these  remarks  it  may  be  observed,  that  even  although  we  grant 
that  the  promise,  **  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  can 
only  be  understood  as  supposing  a  succession  of  persons  invested  with  the  office 
specified  in  the  commission,  there  is  nothine  to  determine  how  that  succession  is  to 
be  maintained.  It  is  simply  declared  that  mesre  shall  always  be  faithful  ministers  in 
the  Church,  but  it  is  not  said  that  these  can  only  be  secured  by  a  prelatical  ordina- 
tion. There  is  not  in  the  commission  the  slightest  hint  that  such  ordination  is  in 
any  way  valuable.  For  aught,  then,  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  passage  in 
Matthew,  ministers  might  be  raised  up  and  qualified  for  their  work  as  the  prophets 
were  of  old,  who  were  called  and  consecrated  by  God  Himself,  and  not  by  other 
prophets  and  unction  of  oil.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  promise  which  implies  an 
unbroken  succession  of  ministers  in  the  Church.  There  are  two  interpretations 
which  have  been  given,  either  of  which  may  be  adopted ;  the  one  is,  that  the  pro- 
mise was  made  to  the  apostles  as  the  representatives  of  the  Church ;  and  the  otner, 
which  we  adopt,  is,  that  it  was  made  to  thanselves,  as  apostles,  and  that  it  has  been 
Fulfilled  in  their  work,  which  still  lives,  and  which  is  still  blessed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  current  of  new  life,  which  flowed  from  them,  continue  to  flow,  and  is 
iaily  becoming  wider  and  deeper,  and  is  imparting  life,  and  vigour,  and  joy,  to 
oaillions.  The  seeds  of  truth  which  they  sowed  have  taken  root  in  the  unkindly 
joil  of  earth,  and  now  this  wilderness-world  promises  ultimately  to  rejoice  and 
3lossom  as  the  rose.  Though  dead,  the  apostles  yet  speak.  Their  writings  still 
survive  as  our  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  living  in  these  they  still  teach ;  and 
Ele  who  promised  to  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world,  gives  to  their  words 
:.hat  power  which  makes  them  as  ^^  a  fire,"  and  as  ^*  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the 
•ock  in  pieces."  This  interpretation  "  is  favoured  by  the  language  which  our  Lord 
*  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  No.  XVI. 
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uses  in  Hie  commiflBioii  itseff ,  when  he  specifies'  *  the  thiilga  which  He  kl » 
manded  them '  (the  apostleB),  as  what  they  were  to  teach — language  which  m 
to  intimate  that,  as  ^ey  alone  had  Teceived  the  ccHBmandment^  to  them  aloki 
the  commisBicML  to  impose  it  upon  others  giYen/^* 

From  what  has  heen  said,  it  follows  that  the  inf earences  of  our  author  M  m 
-pLetdj  to  the  ground ;  and  although  he  imagines  that  nothing  can  be  strofi 
than  the  argmnent  which  he  draws  from  the  passage  we  have  been  diacusiDg.  jl 
eyery  unprejudiced  person  must  admit  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  SQCoaii 
has  no  bett^  basis,  it  rests  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 

Another  argument  ^'  in  favour  of  the  designed  continuance  of  the  apo6t(i|P 
he  finds  in  wluit  he  conceives  to  be  a  fact,  ^^  t£kt  the  apostles  did*  all  in  their^ 
to  continue  it." — ^Pp.  7,  8. 

^^  Their  first  record^  action^"  he  says,  ^^  is  the  choice  of  a  sucoeasor,  in  pl» 
the  traitor  Judas,  in  order  that  their  number  might  again  be  brought  to  trw 
Not  the  slightest  intimation  is  given  that  otiier  apostles  would  not  bd  appcxotti' 
—P.  8. 

We  attach  no  weight  to  the  last  assertion ;  for,  if  no  intimation  was  giroitiii 
the  nmnber  was  completed,  as  little  was  there  any  that  it  would  be  altemida* 
larged.  We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  facts  and  explicit  statemeas  S 
determine  the  point.  Now,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  sekiil 
oi  the  case  of  Matthias  as  an  apposite  proof,  fcNr  it  bears  directly  against  whatth 
writer  wishes  to  establish.  Hear  the  episcopalian  Brokesby  on  this  sobjeel 
**  Christ  had  appointed  twelve  to  this  office,  answering  to  the  twdve  inbam 
Israel.  This  was  the  number  which  he  had  appointed  of  the  first  pkntm  rf 
govemorB  of  the  Church ;  and,  consequently,  when  the  number  was  le4e&edl|f  ft 
treason  and  death  of  Judas,  there  was  a  necessity  incumbent  on  the  elereBtofl 
up  the  number  by  electing  one  into  his  pface." — ^Pp.  21, 22.  But  the  compleasil 
their  number,  in  this  instance,  is  no  proof  that  the  number  was  to  be  kept  opita 
they  had  begun  their  labours.  The  oesigf  was  to  complete  the  ''*•  coH^,'*  aw 
to  perpetuate  the  office.  Acc(»rdingly,  we  find  that  when  James  i&  EUff' 
hilled  by  B^erod,  there  was  none  elei^Bd  in  his  room.  How  are  we  to  accotf' 
this,  if  the  apostles  did  aJl  in  their  power  to  continue  their  office  ? 

We  admit  that  the  number  of  the  apostles  was  not  always  limited  to  tw^:^ 
Paul  was  added ;  but  this  does  not  |»ove  that  it  was  to  be  extended  to  fa<^ 
twenty,  or  two  hundred.  Why  the  number  was  limited  at  all,  we  do  not  osit 
inquire.  All  that  we  are  concerned  to  establish  is,  that  no  one  if  ho  did  not  ptfi 
the  qoafifications  of  an  apostle  was  ever  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  apostle.  ^ 
writer  attempts  to  show  that  Barnabas,  Epaphroditos,  Timothy,  and  others  tDii> 
he  refers,  were  ail  apostles,  and  thus  encfeavours  to  support  his  untesable  fnp» 
tion  respecting  the  perpetuity  of  the  apostolate. 

The  case  of  Barnabas,  which  is  the  first  that  he  adduces,  furnishes  his  njl* 
argument.  We  deny  that  Barnabas  was  an  apostle  in  the  same  sense  thtfi* 
was.  The  name,  as  can  be  easUy  shown^  does  not  necessarily  imply  tkA^ 
And  the  defenders  of  apostolical  succession  must,  therefore,  prove  tkt^f^ 
Pauf  s  qualifications,  before  they  elevate  him  to  Paul's  rank.  But  vre  arei<^*l 
The  writer  does  condescend  to  proof ;  and  he  f  umidies  a  notable  argnn**  ^™* 
he  thus  piously  expresses : — "  The  Holy  Ghost  foresaw  that  the  rig^  d  sitof 
has  to  the  plenary  apostleship  would  one  day  come  to  be  questioned;  ib&  b&* 
order  that  a  satisfactory  reply  might  be  found  itaady  at  hand  to  erof  cu* 
inquirer.  He  has  caused  the  name  of  St  Barnabas,  on  several  occasions,  to  ^^^ 
cedence  of  that  of  St  Paul."— P.  8. 

We  had  thought  that  this  silly  reasoning  had  been  confined  to  the  BooMa* 
who  are  in  the  luibit  of  having  recourse  to  it  to  prove  the  supremacy  of  Pet^*  ^ 
it  appears  that  we^have  been  mistaken.  It  passes  current  witJx  ^^  A  O^fpB^  ' 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Churchy"  who  has  had  "  grace  "  conferred  upon  himtfa^^ 

*  Dr  W.  L»  Alexander's  Anglo- OathoUcism  not  ApoBtoUeal^  p.  203.  In  ■  note  D^^ 
quotes  Theophylact's  exposition  of  the  passage  commented  en  above,  which  is  thi^^ar 
as  that  we  have  given.    Chiysostom  takes  the  first  view. 
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"  consecration,"  and  who,  on  that  account,  might  be  supposed  to  be  more  acute 
than  his  Presbyterian  neighbours.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ?  Are  we  to 
regard  it  as  a  Romanising  tendency  ?  Rather  let  us  say  it  is  a  desperate  shift  by 
«n  unskilful  man  to  sustain  a  bad  cause*  In  attemptii^g  to  be  forcible,  he  has  coiIy 
shown  himself  foolish.  The  precedence  of  which  he  speaks  proves  nothing ;  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  the  design  of  the  Spirit  was  yrha,t  he  declares.  His  assertion 
is  a  pure  assumptiooi,  and  xefleats  m  Htjue  credit  upem  his  f eeiiogs  of  reiverence 
as  it  does  upon  his  intellect. 

Were  we  to  look  upooi  his  argumetnt  as  haying  any  importance,  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  ask.  What  inference  is  to  be  drawn  when  the  order  of  names  is  reversed, 
as  it  sometimes  is  ?  But  we  cannot  induce  ourselves  to  enter  upon  farther  disproof, 
notwithstanding  ihe  following  very  solemn  and  very  absurd  asseveration : — ^*  In 
no  more  unquestionable  form  could  the  Holy  Spirit  have  declared  the  essential 
equaUty  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  respect  of  tibeir  apostledup." — ^P.  9.  Need  we 
inake  any  other  comment  on  this  presumptvoius  liimtfbtiQn  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Spirit  than  this — that^when  men  grasp  at  the  semblance  of  straws,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
they  are  drowning  ? 

I'or  another  proof  that  Barnabas  was  not  •inferior  to  Paul,  he  relera  to  the  quarrdL 
between  them,  and  concludes  that,  if  Barnabas  wei^  inferior,  ^^  his  refusal  to  pror 
ceed  on  the  mission,  unless  Mark  were  taken  with  them,  would  then  become  a 
gross  instance  of  insubordination  and  diaobedienoe." — ^P.  80.  We  have  no  hesita^ 
tion  in  accepting  this  alternative.  What  is  there  to  show  l^t  Barnabas  did  not 
^r  ?  The  writer  imagines  that  such  conduct  would  not  have  been  passed  over  in 
silence,  especially  in  one  who  was  "  a  good  man  and  full  of  the  Holy  Qhost."  U 
the  Old  Testament  were  to  be  read  on  this  principle,  what  woidd  we  make  of  the 
grievous  sins  of  the  holy  men  of  old,  which  are  recGarded  but  not  specially  repro- 
bated. The  ground  on  which  this  writer  takes  his  stand  is  the  very  ground  on 
which  infidels  have  assailed  the  mcHiullty  of  the  Scriptures.  How  true  it  is  that 
e^ctremes  meet ! 

Besides  Barnabas,  he  allies  that  James  the  Lord^s  brother,  is  spoken  of  as  an 
apostle,  and  regards  it  as  ^*  probable  in  a  high  degree  "  that  he  was  a  ^^  diftereot 
person  from  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  who  was  the  second  James  .among  the 
twelve ;  "  but  this  does  not  contribute  anything  to  his  argument.  In  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  we  must  have  something  more  than  probability,  otherwise  the  boasted 
'^apostolical  succession^'  loses  its  value.  Commentators  are  not  unajumous  in 
their  opinions  respecting  James.  Some,  as  Calvin,  contend  that  he  was  the  same 
as  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus ;  and  others,  as  Olahausen  and  Kitto,  that  he  was  a 
Merent  person.  But,  in  either  case,  no  inference  favourable  to  the  writer's  posi- 
tion can  be  drawn ;  for,  if  he  was  l^e  son  of  Alphaeus,  his  case  is  irrelevant ;  and 
^  he  was  not,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  word  apostle  is  always  used  in  a 
technical  sense,  which  cannot  be  done. 

His  next  appeal  is  to  Ramans  xvi.  7,  where  Andronious  and  Junia  are  spoken  of 
^/^  of  note  among  the  apostles."  This  description,  he  asserts,  ^^  neither  in  the 
original  nor  in  the  translaticm,  can  fairly  be  otherwise  understood  iJMin  as  repre- 
Beating  them  to  have  been  apostles  of  note." — ^P.  9.  Be  it  so  :  for  we  are  disposed  to 
concede,  where  we  can,  that  his  Arguments  may  be  presented  in  their  very  strongest 
%ht.  But  although  we  make  this  concession,  his  point  is  not  gained.  The  ques- 
tion remains,  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  word  apostles  f  Is  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  denoting  exclusively  those  to  vhom  we  ordinarily  ascribe  tlie  xkame  ? 
Or  are  we  to  take  it  in  its  wider  signification  of  messengers^  and  view  it,  with  /the 
commentator  Estius,  as  including  idl  those  who  preach  the  Grospel  of  Christ  to  the 
heathen  ?  That  this  latter  view  must  be  adopted  is  evident ;  for  otherwise  it 
^ould  be  absurd,  as  Calvin  remai^,  that  "  so  great  excellency  should  be  ascribed 
to  such  persons  among  the  few."  Alspjs. 
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(The  following  sketch  is  extracted,  with  its  author^s  kind  permission,  bmm 
mirable  volume  just  published  by  the  Messrs  Constable,  under  the  title,  ^'  S^sid 
the  late  James  Henderson,  D.D.,  Minister  of  East  United  Presbyterian  GongKatt 
GraJashiels;  with  Memoir,  by  John  Cairns,  D.D.,  Berwick."  To  those  whobd 
privilege  of  Dr  Henderson^s  acquaintance,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  tl:t 
Cairns'  portraiture  of  tibeir  venerable  friend  is  not  more  exquisitely  drawn  ai 
is  true  to  nature  and  &ct.] 


I 
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James  Henderson,  the  subject  of  the  following  Memoir,  was  bom  at  SI 
on  the  8th  of  April  1787.     His  parents,  William  Henderson  and  Ann  WalBoil 
belonged  to  highly  respectable  famiHes  in  that  locality,  and  were  connected 
the  Secession  congregation  which  derived  its  origin  from  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
father  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhopd  of  Bridge  of  Teith,  bat 
himself  commenced  business  as  a  baker  in  Stirling,  where  he  was  much  respectdi 
his  intelligence  and  piety.     His  mother^s  grandfather  had  been  an  elder  in  the: 
of  Ebenezer  Erskine ;  and  her  father,  a  man  far  before  his  time  in  liberality  of  si 
ment,  and  in  other  respects  worthy  of  his  ancestry,  had  subsequently  filled  thes 
office.      He  was  a  woollen  manufacturer  in  the  village  of  Cambusbarron.  i 
Stirling,  and  in  comfortable  circumstances.     His  daughter,  Ann  Watson,  wi 
woman  of  very  decided  piety  and  remarkable  sweetness  of  disposition ;  and  tr 
marriage  with  William  Henderson  formed  a  household  which  was  an  eimjk 
Christian  order  and  happiness.    As  the  child  of  such  a  family,  James  Haiia 
not  only  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  pious  training  from  his  infancy,  such  as  has  ll 
the  privilege  of  most  of  the  future  ministers  of  the  Secession,  though  born  inn 
hmnbler  circumstances,  but  also  obtained  the  advantage  of  a  more  than  ua 
liberal  education.     He  was  sent  to  school  at  four  years  of  age,  andbyfiTce 
read  with  much  f acihty.    About  that  time  he  is  known  to  have  read  ti»  I 
through,  and  then  to  have  asked  his  mother  what  book  he  should  take  up  toi 
next.     Thus  hterally  from  a  child  he  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  there  isfl 
reason  to  beheve  was  by  them  made  wise  imto  salvation.     His  character  wasii 
from  childhood  by  the  sweetness  and  thoughtfulness  of  his  later  years,  witiW 
genial  vivacity,  though  restrained  by  shyness  and  diffidence,  which  atteafcii 
through  hfe.     His  most  characteristic  feature  was  an  unbounded  passion  farifli 
ing,  with  a  very  retentive  memory.     These  tastes  and  talents,   coupled  ctfil 
evident  seriousness,  induced  his  parents  to  give  him  the  best  education  »■ 
Stirling  could  afford.     This  happened  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  very  highest  q^ 
as  the  Grannnar  School  was  taught  by  Hie  celebrated  Dr  Doig,  a  profound  dasj 
scholar,  and  one  of  the  few  men  in  Scotland  who,  in  that  day,  cultivated  Oi«» 
literature.     The  seminary  presided  over  by  this  eminent  master,  and  M  • 
also  attended  at  this  time  by  the  late  Br  Heugh  of  Glasgow,  James  flffl'^ 
entered  when  eight  years  of  age,  and  continu^  his  studies  till  he  vss*^ 
His  diligence  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  and  he  made  such  progress  as  tob^"? 
as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  school,  and  to  be  employed  some  years  afia'S^* 
usher  in  the  same  academy.     Besides  going  over  the  classical  branches  d(^^^ 
he  carefully  attended  to  the  commercial  department,  which  was  under  isep^ 
master.     The  result  was,  that  he  left  school  with  a  larger  body  of  accurate  feaiij 
and  miscellaneous  knowledge  than  the  great  majority  of  those  who  iii^T^||^ 
give  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.     To  that  work  he  had  been^?^ 
by  his  parents,  with  his  own  concurrence,  from  the  beginning.     He  had  al^'  * 
joyed  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  and  his  colleague,  the  Re^  ,^ 
Smart,  both  distinguished  men  in  their  day,  who  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  B^P^ 
Secession  Church  in  Stirling,  and  probably  their  influence  had  contribot^sl* 
strengthen  and  mature  his  resolution.     He  entered  the  University  of  GH^'** 
the  winter  of  1800,  when  little  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  te  - 
studied  the  different  branches  of  literaturo  and  philosophy,  under  the  able  m^s*- 
filled  its  chairs  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.     No  record  of  hi*  ^' 
versity  career  exists ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  mark*ed  by  steady  progras' 
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and  his  interest  in  his  studies  is  proved  by  his  haying  devoted  four  winters  to  them 
instead  of  three,  the  usual  period.  Another  cause,  however,  of  this  delay,  was  his 
hesitation  as  to  whether  he  had  a  true  call  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  paused  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  temple;  and  it  was  only  after  long  reflection  and  earnest 
prayer,  assisted  by  correspondence  with  his  excellent  father,  that  he  finally  con- 
secrated himself  to  that  sacred  profession  of  which  he  was  destined  to  be  so  great 
an  ornament.  He  was  admitted  to  the  study  of  theology,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Stirling  and  Falkirk,  in  July  1804,  and  immediately  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
Divinity  Hall  in  Selkirk,  then  taught  by  the  venerable  Dr  Lawson.  Under  this 
truly  apostolic  man,  in  whom  he  was  afterwards  to  find  so  near  a  neighbour  and 
so  valued  a  friend,  and  than  whom  no  teacher  of  theology  was  ever  more  honoured 
either  by  or  in  his  pupils,  he  studied  four  sessions.  He  passed  one  long  vacation 
in  teachmg  in  the  Grammar  School  of  Dunfermline,  and,  two  years  previous  to  his 
license,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  as  usher  in  the  Grammar  School  of  Stirling. 
His  Hall  life  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  existence.  Here 
he  first  met  his  life-long  friends,  Dr  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh  and  Dr  Balmer  of 
Berwick,  with  many  otiiers. 

At  the  time  when  these  studies  were  going  forward  there  was  a  great  scarcity 
of  preachers  in  connection  with  the  Burgher  Synod ;  and  hence  leave  was  given  to 
license  young  men  in  exceptional  cases,  after  a  course  of  only  four  years.  The 
recommendation  of  the  professor,  and  the  favourable  judgment  of  the  Presbytery, 
were  required  to  sanction  this  departure  from  strict  law.  James  Henderson 
having  obtained  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  undergone  with  credit  the  usual 
trial-exercises,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  on  the  15th 
of  February  1809.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  in  Denny,  a  village  six  miles 
south  from  Stirling ;  and  he  immediately  entered  upon  full  employment  in  the  vacant 
congregations.  He  speedily  received  a  call  from  tiie  congregation  of  Galashiels, 
then  iSt  vacant  through  the  translation  of  the  Eev.  George  Lawson,  a  son  of  the 
Professor,  to  Bolton,  in  Lancashire ;  and  having  accepted  it,  he  was  ordained  on  the 
29th  of  August  1810.  The  ordination  services  were  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Brown  of  Bellingham,  Northumberland,  and  the  afternoon  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Hay  of  Stow.  Though  little  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  ordiaation,  he  speedily  acquired  the  complete  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  his  people,  which  went  on  ever  increasing,  without  one  jar  or  misunder- 
standing, during  a  ministry  of  more  than  forty-eight  years.  His  influence  natu- 
rally grew  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  place  in  population  and  commercial 
importance  ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  was  not  shaken  by  a  single  inconsistency, 
or  even  indiscretion,  during  his  lengthened  life.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  his  mind  was  mature ;  and  his  style  of  pulpit  instruction  was  marked  by 
all  those  quahties  in  fine  and  perfect  balance,  which  soon  raised  him  to  distinction 
as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  finished  preachers  of  his  own  or  any  other  denomi- 
nation. He  became  known  throughout  the  whole  Church ;  and  wherever  he  went, 
the  congregations  of  the  body,  and  the  most  intelligent  hearers  most  of  all,  were 
charmed  with  his  luminous  reasoning,  refijaed  taste,  and  silvery  eloquence ;  and 
these  were  all  the  more  acceptable  that  they  were  invariably  wedded  to  the  time- 
hallowed  doctrines  of  the  Secession,  which  were  none  other  than  the  doctrines  of 
the  Puritans,  of  the  Reformers,  and  of  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

After  his  settlement  in  Galashiels  the  life  of  Dr  Henderson  ran  on  in  a  singularly 
even  tenor,  and  presents  almost  no  incident  to  a  biographer.  In  1814,  he  married 
Miss  Isabella  Hay,  sister  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hay  of  Stow.  She  proved  in  all 
respects  a  most  congenial  companion,  and  diffused  a  mild  and  happy  light  over  his 
domestic  circle,  till  she  was  called  to  precede  him  by  a  few  years  to  the  grave. 

In  the  diligent  round  of  pastoral  labours  usual  in  the  Secession  Church,  in  the 
quiet  of  study,  and  in  the  solitude  of  walks  and  musings  amidst  the  picturesque 
but  pensive  beauties  of  hill  and  forest  and  stream  that  opened  on  every  hand  from 
his  retired  manse,  which  was  itself,  with  his  church,  all  but  embowered  in  trees, 
his  life  passed  away.  The  movement  of  his  history  was  not  without  but  within. 
His  type  was  the  Old  Testament  saint  who  went  out  to  meditate  at  even-tide.  A 
more  serene  and  self-contained  life  was  never  spent  by  any  Christian  minister. 
"  The  lines  had  f^en  unto  him  in  pleasant  places,  and  he  had  a  goodly  heritage." 
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The  wdckmoKk  cf  Us  life  was  totaDy  free  from  gloom  or  morbid  sfCfskn  t^t 
irorlii     fie  took  his  part  in  all  aaaemhtiM  of  his  hnHtsesk  in  P>crfytcryaBdgnA 
ikoof^  he  epdke  but  little.    He  delighted  in  the  unbending  of  friendBhip.  h 
lead  with  hyety  interest  a  wide  ciide  not  onlf  of  theologioal  but  of  miaylkww 
literatore.    He  attended  all  kmds  of  pnbEc  meetings  in  GalaflhielH,  and  (kM 
TahuUe  leotmes  to  a  Meduuues*  Institate.    Bat  hia  layonrite  spliere  vasiet* 
ment ;  and  his  happiest  hours  seem  to  haye  been  spent  in  eacerciseB  haU -derotHfliA 
half -meditatiw,  in  his  own  study,  where  also  he  wrote  and  xe-wrote  his  discern^ 
with  all  the  delight  of  a  sacred  artist,  Idfl  they  passed  many  of  than  tlooagi** 
or  three,  or  eyen  lour,  disdnot  editions,  which  were  Bacoessively  preachedil 
which  still  oemain.    Almost  the  only  circnmstaace  of  a  distinctiye  kmd  in  <m 
tion  with  Ins  ministry  was  his  deyoted  attention  to  Sabbath^sehoc^     He  ongiM 
in  1817,  the  first  institiition  of  the  kind  known  in  Gahishieb,  which  speedilj  A 
bered  tibsee  hundred  sohohm ;  and  though  this  attendance  oonld  not  be  maioti^ 
as  soon  as  the  examj^e  was  f<^owed  in  other  congvegatioBs,  he  oontiniied  to  dm 
the  liveliest  interest  in  this  dmrtment  of  labour ;  and  not  a  lew  date  theirO!^ 
religious  impressions  from  the  kind  words  and  exhortationB  whioh  he  wu  woDifl 
addbceaB  to  the  assembled  children. 

liMiB  he  psssed  from  youth  to  manhood  and  old  age,  hia  -ptOh.  being  like  th 
shining  light  which  shineth  more  and  mote  unto  the  perfect  day.  In  1844.  h 
received  l£e  degree  of  D.D.  from  Hie  University  of  8t  Andrews,  shortlj  after  h 
had  pnbUshed  a  volume  of  sermons,  whidi  were  universally  adsured,  and  of  vhiii 
the  edition  was  eidiausted  in  a  few  weeks.  In  this  same  year  his  ocmgregatioDis 
found  to  have  so  increased  that  it  was  deemed  advisal^  to  remove  from  tfaedi 
pk^e  of  worship,  which  stood  beside  his  sequestered  manse,  to  a  new  and  handsosi 
structure  in  thiB  oentre  of  tiie  town.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  October  1854.01 
Rev.  Alexander  Oliver  was  ordamed  as  his  oolleagne,  a  measure  rendered  neoes^ 
by  his  declining  health,  and  one  whioh  proved  in  every  way  oondncive  to  bis 
fort  and  the  prosperity^of  the  ccmgregation. 

For  about  twenty  years  before  his  decease,  Dr  Henderson  had  labomednial 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  had  bef  (»re  his  mind  the  diadow  of  that  sudden  de^ 
which  his  malady  at  length  ended.  He  suffered  much,  hardly  a  day  passing  v 
out  severe  pain.  l%is  would  not  have  been  inferred  from  the  tronqmllity  ai^^ 
cheeifulness  of  his  manner ;  but  it  warned  him  to  have  his  house  constantly** 
order.  Not  lAiat  in  any  sense  he  feared  death.  He  rather  longed,  more  es|«4 
after  the  removal  of  beloved  companions,  to  arise  and  be  gone,  and  often  leprt* 
with  peculiar  emphasis  these  lines  of  one  of  our  elder  English  poets : — 

"  They  are  all  gone  to  the  world  of  light ! 
And  I  alone  sit  ling'ring  here ! 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright ; 
And  ny  sad  thon^ts  doth  clear. 

*<  He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest  may  knov 
At  first  sight  if  the  bird  be  flown ; 
But  what  fair  dell  or  grove  he  sings  in  now, 
That  is  to  him  unknown.** 

So  far  as  he  had  any  preference  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  dying,  there  ififJ'J 
to  believe  that  the  event  was  according  to  his  wi^es.  The  words  wereTtfiiel 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep."  . 

On  the  20th  of  October  1858,  he  had  formed  one  of  the  vast  ooncouree'iH* 
carried  the  remains  of  his  friend,  Dr  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  to  ikte  grave.  H^** 
deeply  affected  by  this  bereavement,  and  returned  to  preach,  in  1&  ownpnljA* 
funeral  sermon,  on  the  words,  "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.''  !■ 
sermon  exhibited  all  Dr  Henderson's  wonted  finidi  of  style  and  elev»tioB« 
thought;  while  there  was  in  the  manner  of  its  delwrery  a  peculiar teadenKff* 
feeling,  and  something  of  that  prophetic  strain  which  has  often  maAedtheW 
SCTviees  of  Clmstian  ministers.  He  never  preadied  again ;  but  his  lecture  ob  w 
following  Sabbath  forenoon  fncmi  the  Epistle  to  the  Fd^ppiaos  indoded  i^ 
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f oim^  text ;  and  ynik  the  expoBhion  of  tftieae  words  lie  ttofxped,  ajotd  aleo  ended 
his  lecture  by  quoting  them,  so  that  thej  weore  the  laat  Jhe  eyer  uttered  in  the 
pulpit. 

l^ese  alluakms  were  made  *^  against  i&e  day  of  hia  burial ; "  but  no  one  supposed 
that  eyent  to  be  so  near,  as  to  all  ap|)earaiEU3e  he  was  in  his  usual  health.  On 
Tuesday  the  2d  of  Koyember,  he  was  somewhat  ailing ;  but  on  Wednesday  he  was 
so  far  reooyered  as  to  attend  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  visit  some  of  his  flock. 
On  Thuifiday  aseyere  attack  of  yomiting  i^nd  diarrbosa  cameon,;  but  this  was  supposed 
to  involye  no  special  danger,  and  he  did  not  xetire  to  sest  till  near  his  usual  hour. 
As  be  felt  a  little  reUeyed  by  remedies  whdch  his  medical  attendant  had  preaciibed, 
be  refused  all  offers  of  his  seladdyes  to  waetob  with  him,  a&d  bade  his^lstear^in-law, 
who  bad  attended  him  to  his  room,  bis  wonted  Jewell.  This  relatiye,  howeyer., 
waited  the  effect  of  ot^r  remedies  which  had  been  used  to  induce  sleep,  and  aup^ 
posed  them  to  haye  beeai  effectual,  taking  a  last  look  of  him  at  eleyen  o^clock.  At 
four  o'dook  next  morning  she  again  drew  near  his  bed,  and  left  under  tbe  impres- 
sion that  he  was  in  peaceful  slumber.  Two  hours  af terwarda^  another  member  of 
tiie  family  paid  a  similar  yisit,  and,  struck  by  the  unusual  atilbLess,  made  more 
minute  inspection.  He  had  been  dead  for  hours.  His  spirit  had  fled  so  gently 
that  his  posture  was  not  changed  nor  a  featuxe  altered;  and  with  bis  hands  clasped 
upon  his  breast  and  his  eyes  closed,  sleep  had  i^assed  into  death,  or  rather  into  imr 
mortality.  It  was  almost  lit^sUy  tbe  same  series  of  steps  as  in  the  memorable  case 
of  Betlumy :  ^VOur  Iriend  Laaarus  deepeth ;  ^'  ^^  Lord,  if  be  sleep,  he  shall  do  well ;  ^^ 
^^  Tben  said  Jesus  unto  them  plainly,  Laaarus  is  dead."  It  was  death,  boweyer,  in 
its  gentiest  guise.  It  fitly  closed  a  life  so  tranquH,  and  in  aJl  its  deepest  passages 
so  '*  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

This  brief  narratiye  may  be  followed  by  a  few  remarks  Ubiatratiyeof  Dr  Hendec- 
Bon's  oharact^.  In  adding  these,  the  band  of  friendship  is  bound  to  respect  the 
rigid  ^^uthlulness.of  the  man,  and  to  xepvess  eyery  tendency  to  oyercolour  the 
picture. 

Dr  Henderson'^s  nature  was  beautifully  simple.  There  was  niuch  that  did  not 
appear  to  strangers ;  but  the  outlines  could  not  be  concealed.  His  affections  were 
strong,  stronger  than  his  passions ;  and  more  powerful  than  both  was  Ms  loye  of* 
truth  and  rigbt.  There  was  a  fine  amiability  in  bis  temperament,  without  selfish- 
ness, malice,  or  guile.  He  was  naturally  cheerful  and  genial,  with  a  quiet  but  deep 
enjoyment  of  humour ;  thougih  this  feature  was  often  bidden  by  reserye,  and  at  last 
dimmed  by  the  pressure  of  disease.  Happy  in  society,  he  was  also  capable  of  tbe 
deepest  sofitude ;  and  his  nature  rather  struck  its  roots  downward  in  a  few  direc- 
tions, than  spread  itself  abroad  upon  a  multitude  of  objects.  His  intellect  was  of 
8ing:ular  strength,  clearness,  and  precision,  penetrating  into  all  trutb  congenial  to 
it  with  independent  yigour,  and  mastering  completely  whatever  it  touch^  at  all. 
But  so  much  stronger  was  bis  affectionate  and  moral  nature,  that  intelligence  did 
not  seem  in  hkn  the  leading  power.  Almost  tbe  only  intellectual  quality  that  stood 
out,  was  bis  rich  and  copious  fancy,  which  again  was  so  restrained  by  a  taste  of 
cla^c  purity,  tbat  it  mdted  away  into  the  moral  depth  and  bannony  of  bis  whole 
being.  He  was  altogether  a  man  without  inolent  contrasts  or  turbulent  elements 
in  h£  constitution ;  but  with  a  reserve  of  latent  power  which  hardly  any  impulse 
could  rouse  to  its  full  greatness.  His  whole  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  was 
original,  not  so  much  n<om  the  noyelty  of  bis  yiews,  as  from  the  entire  self-reliance 
of  bis  mind,  and  the  profoundly  meditatiye  faculty  which  cast  everything  in  its 
own  mould.  He  realisisd  to  the  life  Isaac  Taylor's  striking  description  of  ^e  man 
of  meditation.  ^^  There  is  a  serenity,  might  we  say,  a  lentitude  of  the  physical  tem- 
perament ;  there  is  a  natiye  translucenoy  of  mind ;  there  is  a  correct  keeping  of 
time,  a  rhythm  and  melody  in  tbe  movements  of  the  passions  ;  there  is  a  steady 
tranquil  f^ght  of  the  fancy  ;  and  there  is  a  habit  of  abstraction  (not  philosophical 
bat  imaginatiye)  wbicb  altogether  su]|[^]y  to  the  mind  that  combines  them,  a  far 
higher  and  more  constant  happiness  tlmn  is  even  under  tiie  most  favourable  circum- 
stances to  be  drawn  from  the  ordinary  external  sources  of  pleasmre.  The  msm  of 
meditation  is  happy,  not  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  quite  round  the  ciide  of  hk 
years.*'* 

*  Satmday  Evenrng,  p.  270. 
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The  natural  elements,  both  mild  and  grave,  of  Dr  Hoiderson's  character,  vol 
beautified  and  harmonised  still  more  by  bis  deep  but  unaffected  Christian  pirn,  i 
was  indeed  difficult  to  distinguish  in  him  between  nature  and  grace.  It  ms  s| 
his  love  of  truth  had  grown  up  with  his  reception  of  the  truth  of  €k)d ;  his  )m 
lity  eyer  been  associated  with  profound  self-abasement  in  the  Eternal  preseiKe.il 
warm  affections  been  nursed  by  the  love  of  ihe  Sayiour ;  and  his  delight  ii  i 
grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  pathetic,  been  entwined  with  the  sublimity  vmI  a 
demess  of  the  Gospel  revelations.  It  might  have  been  feared  that  his  babb  i 
meditation,  and  his  lively  fancy,  would  have  given  a  dreamy  and  poetical  is^viW 
his  Christianity.  But  the  sound  and  robust  structure  of  his  mindavenefiii 
danger,  and  kept  him  true  to  the  rc»hties  of  ordinary  life  and  duty.  Nor  -nk 
deepening  shade  which  his  meditation  sometimes  assumed  in  bis  later  years,  dii 
to  gloom.  He  brooded  upon  the  darkness  and  mystery  of  this  fallen  worM  m- 
than  in  his  earlier  days.  But  unshaken  faith  sustained  his  cheerfulness.  The  ^ 
of  all  was  devotion.  It  was  the  rumination  of  a  quiet  heart  stayed  upon  God,  d 
leaving  all  things  in  His  hands. 

Dr  Henderson^s  eminence  did  not  lie  in  any  one  department  of  learning,  bm  i 
his  varied  accomplishments  in  general  and  theological  literature.  He  had  read  & 
more  widely  than  most  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  philosophy,  history,  and  poetn 
and  his  study  of  theology  was  conducted  on  exactly  the  same  princi^Je,  which  ti 
to  supply  alunent  for  las  own  thoughts,  rather  than  to  master  a  senes  of  tn^^ia 
or  text-books.  He  was  a  moderate  Calvinist ;  but  with  no  fondness  for  the  subdfr 
ties  of  theology,  and  little  faith  in  the  usefulness  of  many  of  its  disputations,  fi 
loved  to  recur  to  the  breadth  and  amplitude  of  Scripture  with  a  feeUng  akin  toii 
delight  in  the  freshness  of  natural  scenery.  He  was,  indeed,  "  mighty  in  the  Sflf' 
tures ;  '^  and  no  other  book  can  be  pointed  out  as  having  had  the  least  viahkiaii* 
euce  on  his  theological  creed,  or  the  cast  of  his  style.  The  readers  of  bissKoM 
will  seek  in  vain  for  any  author  whose  manner  they  in  the  least  d^ree  recall  k 
may  be  said  of  them,  as  of  the  PUgrini's  Progress,  that  they  are  written  entffllf 
from  the  Bible,  from  nature,  and  from  the  preacher^s  own  heart.  Natme.  ttt 
blends  with  Scripture  in  them,  as  the  vdiicle  of  a  message  from  God.  The  if 
*  imagery  is  yet  more  exquisite  &om  its  being  always  attuned  to  the  moral  sai* 
ness  of  preaching.  No  man  had  ever  less  sympathy  with  pulpit  scene-paintif  H 
substitute  for  Christian  theology. 

The  ordinary  qualities  of  Dr  Henderson^s  preaching  were  vigorous  sense  asi^ 
vated  sentiment,  conveyed  in  the  clearest  and  chastest  style,  with  a  voice  d^ 
and  musical,  but  somewhat  monotonous,  and  with  little  gesture.     But  at  csat 
irregular  intervals,  when  the  loftier  themes  of  the  Gospel  ministry  were  to  be  hsM 
his  manner  underwent  a  transformation  which  was  startling  and  even  ekeioi; 
He  became  rapt  and  excited  as  with  new  inspiration ;  his  utterance  grew  thick  tf 
rapid ;  his  voice  trembled  and  faltered  with  emotion ;  his  eye  gleamed  mthi^ 
unearthly  lustre,  in  which  his  countenance  shared ;  and  his  whole  frame  heiTetf'^ 
and  fro,  as  if  each  glowing  thought  and  vivid  figure  that  followed  in  qindaj' 
sion  were  only  a  fr^ment  of  some  greater  reve&tion  which  he  panted  to  o^ 
The  writer  of  this  notice  has  witnes^  nothing  similar  in  any  preacher,  «**■*" 
bers  the  effects  of  a  passage  which  he  once  heard  upon  the  scenes  and  esatstt  ^ 
the  heavenly  world,  among  his  most  thrilling  recollections  of  sacred  orator. 

The  retiring  disposition  of  Br  Henderson,  satisfied  with  the  quiet  circfcci^^^T- 
of  pulpit  labour,  and  of  pastoral  duty,  made  him  altogether  averse  to  the  pic3iaBei<ff 
of  authorship.  He  totally  despised  the  love  of  fame  as  a  motive  of  publication  ^ 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  had  any  of  the  quahficatioiis  wi)B 
might  have  warranted  such  a  step  on  the  higher  ground  of  usehilness.  He  yieid» 
only  to  the  importunity  of  faiends,  or  the  claims  of  irresistible  duty.  Besides  t* 
volume  of  Sermons  already  alluded  to,  and  of  which  he  would  never  consent  toi^ 
a  second  edition,  he  contributed  a  discourse  to  the  volume  published  in  1^1«^ 
ministers  of  the  Associate  Synod ;  another,  entitled  the  "  Bright  and  Mornj^ 
Star,"  in  1835,  to  the  United  Secession  Magazine;  and  to  the  same  periodic** 
few  other  articles,  embracing  a  memoir  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Kohert  w^ 
of  Stow.  He  also  conmiemorated  ids  friendship  with  Dr  Balmer,  in  a  heanics' 
memorial  prefixed  to  the  posthumous  works  of  that  lamented  divine,  which  has  b^ 
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justly  declared  by  Dr  Brown,  their  common  friend,  to  be  "  worthy  of  the  discrimi- 
nating judgment  and  the  classic  taste  of  its  accomplished  author."  These  are  all 
the  fruits  of  a  lifetime  of  unwearied  study  and  finished  writing  which  have  yet  been 
given  to  the  worid.  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  additional  volume  which  now  ap- 
pears will  be  generaUy  welcomed,  and  may  help  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  influ- 
ence of  one  who  was  more  willing  than  most  men  to  be  forgotten,  but  whom  his 
God  may  in  this  way  be  pleased  to  "  remember  for  good." 


€^t    (©UttUBt 


INFLUBKCES  OF  THE  GOSPEL  NARRATIVE. 

Men  will  still  wonder  at  "the  gracious 
words"  which  proceeded  out  of  Christ's 
mouth,  and  persist  in  sajing,  "  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man."  The  brightness  of 
the  brightest  names  pales  and  wanes  before 
the  radiance  which  shines  from  the  person 
of  Christ.  The  scenes  at  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus,  at  the  gate  of  Nain,  in  the  happj 
family  at  Bethany,  in  the  upper  room, 
where  he  instituted  the  beautiful  feast 
which  should  for  ever  consecrate  His 
memory,  and  bequeath  to  His  disciples  the 
legacy  of  His  love ;  the  scenes  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane,  on  the  summit  of 
Calvary,  and  at  the  Sepulchre ;  the  sweet 
remembrance  of  the  patience  with  which 
He  bore  wrong,  the  gentleness  with  which 
He  rebuked  it,  and  the  love  with  which  He 
forgave  it;  the  thousand  acts  of  benign 
condescension  by  which  He  well  earned  for 
Himself,  from  self-righteous  pride  and 
censorious  hypocrisy,  the  name  of  the 
"  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  ;  ** — these 
and  a  hundred  things  more,  which  crowd 
those  concise  memorials  of  love  and  sor- 
row with  such  prodigality  of  beauty  and  of 
pathos,  will  still  continue  to  charm  and 
attract  the  soul  of  humanity  ;  and  on  these 
the  highest  genius  as  well  as  the  humblest 
mediocrity  will  love  to  dwell.  These 
things,  lisping  infancy  loves  to  hear  on  its 
mother's  knees ;  and  over  them,  age  with 
its  grey  locks  bends  in  devoutest  reverence. 
No ;  before  the  infidel  can  prevent  the 
influence  of  these  compositions,  he  must 
get  rid  of  the  Gospels  themselves,  or  he 
must  supplant  them  by  Jictions  still  more 
wonderful !  Ah  !  what  bitter  irony  has 
involuntarily  escaped  me  I  But,  if  the  last 
be  impossible,  at  least  the  Gospels  must 
cease  to  exist,  before  Infidelity  can  suc- 
ceed. Yes,  before  Infidels  can  prevent 
men  from  thinking  as  they  have  ever  done 
of  Christ,  they  must  blot  out  the  gentle 
words  with  which,  in  the  presence  of 
austere  hypocrisy,  the  Saviour  welcomed 
that  timid  guilt  that  could  only  express  its 
silent  love  in  an  agony  of  tears ;— they 
must  blot  out  the  words  addressed  to  the 


dying  penitent  who,  softened  by  the  majes- 
tic patience  of  the  mighty  Sufferer,  de- 
tected at  last  the  Monarch  under  the  veil 
of  sorrow,  and  cast  an  imploring  glance  to 
be  "  remembered  by  Him  when  He  came 
into  His  kingdom  ; " — they  must  blot  out 
the  scene  in  which  the  demoniacs,  or  the 
maniacs  (if  the  infidel  will,  for  it  does  not 
help  him),  sat  listening  at  His  feet,  and 
"in  their  right  mind;" — they  must  blot 
out  the  remembrance  of  the  tears  which 
He  shed  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  not  surely 
for  him  whom  He  was  about  to  raise,  but 
in  pure  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of 
humanity,  for  the  myriad  myriads  of  deso- 
late mourners  who  could  not,  with  Mary, 
fly  to  Him,  and  say,  "Lord,  if  Thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  mother — brother — ^sister  had 
not  died ;" — they  must  blot  out  the  record 
of  those  miracles  which  charm  us,  not  only 
as  the  proofs  of  His  mission  and  guarantees 
of  the  truth  of  His  doctrine,  but  also  as 
they  illustrate  the  benevolence  of  His  cha- 
racter, and  are  the  types  of  the  spiritual 
cures  His  Gospel  can  yet  perform  ; — they 
must  blot  out  the  scenes  of  the  sepulchre, 
where  love  and  veneration  lingered,  and 
saw  what  was  never  seen  before,  but  shall 
henceforth  be  seen  to  the  end  of  time, — 
the  tomb  itself  irradiated  with  angelic 
forms,  and  bright  with  the  presence  of  Him 
"  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light;" — they  must  blot  out  the  scene 
where  deep  and  grateful  love  wept  so  pas- 
sionately, and  found  Him  unbidden  at  her 
side, — type  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand who  have  "  sought  the  grave  to  weep 
there,"  and  found  joy  and  consolation  in 
Him  "  whom,  though  unseen,  they  loved ; " 
— they  must  blot  out  the  discourses  in 
which  He  took  leave  of  His  disciples,  the 
majestic  accents  of  which  have  filled  so 
many  departing  souls  with  patience  and 
with  triumph  ; — they  must  blot  out  the  yet 
sublimer  words  in  which  He  declares  Him- 
self "the  Resurrection  and  the  Life," — 
words  which  have  led  so  many  millions 
more  to  breathe  out  their  spirits  with 
child-like  trust,  and  to  believe,  as  the  gate 
of  death  closed  behind  them,  they  would 
see  Him  who  is  invested  with  "  the  keys 
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of  the  inyisible  world,"  who  **  opens  and  no 
man  shuts,  and  shnts  and  no  man  opens," 
letting  in  through  the  portal  which  leads 
to  immortality  the  radiance  of  the  skies  ;— 
they  must  blot  out,  they  must  destroy,  these 
and  a  thousand  other  such  things,  before 
they  can  prevent  Him  from  having  the 
pre-eminence,  who  loved,  because  He  loved 
us,  to  call  Himself  the  « Son  of  Man," 
though  angels  called  Him  the  '*Son  of 
God."— i>e/c»cc  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith 

ORACIOUB  MSEKNB88. 

The  word  meek,  signifies  gentle,  himible, 
lowly.  Every  grace,  however,  has  its  sem- 
blance. There  is  a  kind  of  meekness,  as 
well  as  of  mourning,  which  is  merefty 
natural  or  constitutional.  A  lamb-like 
temper  is  a  blessing,  and,  however  it  may 
be  despised  by  the  hectoring  spirits  of  this 
world,  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  society : 
but  the  gentleness  of  a  renewed  mind  is  a 
different  thing,  and  has  the  promise  of  dif- 
ferent blessings.  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  natu- 
rally violent ;  but  being  apprehended  of 
Jesus,  he  came  to  Him,  took  His  yoke,  and 
learned  His  spirit.  This  is  that  spirit 
which  receives  the  engrafted  word ;  which 
insures  our  being  guided  in  judgment ; 
which  is  an  ingredient  in  the  wisdom  from 
above ;  which  submits  to  God  under  ad- 
verse providences ;  which  stands  aloof  from 
noise,  contention,  and  clamour,  and  renders 
our  religion  still  and  affectionate ;  which, 
in  fine,  is  the  ornament  of  Ohristians,  and 
causes  them  to  resemble  the  myrtle  trees 
that  grew  in  the  valley,  and  had  the  Lord 
among  them.  But  how  is  it  that  such 
characters  should  have  the  promise  of  in- 
heriting the  earth  ?  It  seems  to  be  sup- 
posed that  in  one  respect  they  have  but 
little  of  it.  But,  first,  meekness  of  spirit  is 
connected  with  rest  to  the  mind ;  and  this 
makes  much  of  a  little.  The  proud  and  rest- 
less do  not  inherit  the  earth,  though  it  be 
in  their  band.  The  humble  Christian  has 
far  more  enjoyment  in  a  cottage  than  they 
can  have  in  distressing  and  dividing  the 
world.  "  A  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  better  than  great  treasure,  and  trouble 
therewith."  Secondly,  the  meek  ones  shall 
have  the  rule  of  the  world  in  God's  due 


time.— Dan.  vii.  27.    Nor  need  i 
aside  their  BM^ness  or  engage  is  n 
tionary  schemes  to  accomplish  it :  <ki  J 
revolutionise  the  world  by  pUntxnglf 
in  the  hearts  of  princes  as  well  as  s " 
and  then  the  work  is  done ;  and  C 
principles  will  govern  the  nations.— ii 
Fuller: 

BISHONSSTT  OF  INFIDELS. 

Lp  any  honest  and  benevolent 
scruples  in  his  breast  concemiog  ] 
tion,  he  would  hide  them  there,  andv 
Xiot  move  wretched  men  fiom^c  ' 
port  which  they  can  have  in  thisi 
1  am  tiioroiighly-donvinced  of  tfaei 
real  integri^  and  beiravoleiice  ii  tU  i^ 
dcis.    And  I  am  as  tboronghly  com' 
of  the  want  of  real  boUef  of  the  T 
in  most  of  those  who  profess. to  I 
them. — CkxiL 

▲TTBAClXVEinBSS  OF  TBTTS  BELI61<». 

Oh  !  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  1 
holiness.  There  is  such  a  thing  ss  a 
without  sanctimoniousness.  Theie  is fl 
a  thing  as  a  proper  separation  &od  | 
world,  without  saying  to  others, "  Sli^ 
by  thyself^  come  not  near  to  me,  1 1 
holier  than  thou ! "  Ob !  there  is  n| 
thing  as  rendering  religion  not  onljl 
pressive,  but  inviting  ;  and  while  lej 
joy  our  liberty,  not  suffering  our  f^ 
be  evil  spoken  of.  *' And  he  that  a 
things  serveth  Christ,  is  acceptabkli 
and  approved  of  men.** — Jay. 

THE  FX.T  IN  TBB  MIK£BZEB*8  QOVOA  { 

OiTE  idle  word,  one  needless  eosteadft 
one  covetous  act,  may  destroy  the  efiw 
many  a  solemn  expostulation  and  efi^ 
warning.— Jif*  Cheyne, 

THE  JOKIBTV&'S  PKBF AJKATIOI  VQi' 
WORK. 


Three  things  make  a  divine .  ^ 
prayer,  and  temptation;  andtl**WJ 
are  to  be  done  by  a  minister  :-l.^o^ 
the  Bible  over  and  over;  2,  ^o^T'J*' 
nestly ;  3.  Always  to  be  a  leamer^I^* 


Jjitijrs  nf  Mm  ^itMiwtm 


The  Temperance  Pglpit:  a  Series  of 
Sermons  by  Ministers  of  Various  Deno^ 
minations. 

Glasgow:  SoottiBli  Temperance  League. 
This  volume  falls  to  be  noticed  here  only 
as  a  volume  of  sermons ;  and  we  should 


belie  oar  c(»iviotions  if  we  did  not  v^ 
favourably  concerning  it.  The  discom* 
are  all  creditable  specimrais  of  pop^ 
preaching.  Their  structure  is  simple » 
inartilieial;  there  is  no  affectation  of  P^^ 
losc^hical  pcof  nndity ;  the  style  is  a  tm^ 
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;  vehicle  of  tbe  tlioaght ;  the  mat- 
atalised  by  earnestness.  Mr  Amot, 
isgow,  describes  "  the  Workers  and 
Work"  in  his  own  happy  manner, 
is  exemplified  on  a  larger  scale  in 
Instration  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
ilson,  of  Dunkeld,  has  stated  "  the 
iral  Authority  for  Total  Abstinence" 
ay  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  total 
lers,  and  which  all  must  own  to  be 
id  able.  Mr  Guthrie,  of  Greenock, 
lutrasted  "  the  Bane  and  Antidote  " 

power  which  has  left  in  our  miad 
)  impression  of  the  manly  grasp  of 
ought,  of  the  classical  accuracy  of 
aguage,  and  of  the  fervour  of  his 
snce.  Mr  Walker,  of  Dysart,  has 
sed  "the  Prink  System  and  the 
al  of  Religion"— thus  placing  in 
position  two  of  the  most  popular 
onB  of  the  day.  Mr  Chowne,  of 
oTdj  has  depicted  with  a  graphic  pen 
:;ity,  the  Plwn,  and  the  Mountain," 
temperance,  Abstinence,  and  Keli- 

Mr  Uannay,!  of  Dundee,  has  exhi- 
'Nehemiah  as  a  study  for  the  Mo- 
Worker,"  and  he  speaks  like  a  man 
i  what  he>  describes.  Four  of  the 
as  are  by  ministers  of  ou»  own  de- 
Ation ;  and  it  would  be,  unbrother'- 
withhold  fcom*  them  the  meed  of 

to  which  they  are  all  so  weU  en- 
We  have  I>r  Joseph  Brown,  with 
y-like  ingenuity  of  method,  and  his 
ke  pithiness  of  sentiment— always 
J,  direct,  practieal;  We  have  Mr 
lod,  of  GlfWgow,  with  his  unlaboured 
f  thought,  with  his  "  frank  word  "  of 
ur  and  catholicity,  with,  his  artless 
!8  of  pathos,  whieh,  coming,  from  the 
,  find  their  way  surely  to  the  heart 
.  We  have  Mr  Beid,  of  Edinburgh, 
a  calm  vnsdom  and  a  patient  fore*- 
;ht,  which  are  of  the  best  augury  in 
'ho,  from  whatever  cause,  stands  in 
orefront  of  the  Temperance  Move- 

and  who  might  have  been  expected 

0  be  free  from  the  undue  ardour  of 

1  some  of  his  fellow-labourers  have 
ataies  been  accusedw  We  have  Mr 
we,  of  Glasgow,  with  all  his  olden 
-nd  imputee.  Was  it  accidental  or 
tional  that  so  many  of  these  sermons? 

written  on  accommiodation-texts  ? 
racts  not  a  little  from  the  dignity  of 
olome ;  aod  then  it  is  so  opt  to  sug.- 
o  moderate  drinkers  that  ten  texts 
)t  be  found  in  the  Bible  in  support  of 
abstinence.  Having  read  the  stories 
'  the  oath  of  Hannibal  and  the  ghost 
esar  in  Lempriere's  Dictionary,  or 
here,  about  fbrty  years  ago,  and  hav- 
eard  them  perhaps  once  a  year  ever 
,  it  irks  us  to  see  them  brought  forth 

more  in  a  volume  which  has  solid 


merit  enough  to  dispense  with  these  scraps 
of  scholarship.  They  may  be  narrated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation ;  let 
them  not  be  inserted  in  a  printed  sermon 
any  more. 

The  Healing  Ant  the  Right  Hai^b  of 
THE  Chuuch  ;  or.  Practical  Medicine  an 
Essential  Element  in  the  Christian  Sys- 
tem.   By  Therapbutes. 

Edinburgh :  Sutherland  and  Knox. 
"  Therapeuteb  **  professes  to  have  de- 
voted twelve  years  to  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  volume.  He  has  studied  it  six 
times  as  long  as  iti3  importance  deserves  ; 
and  this  glaring  disproportion  of  the  time 
to  the  theme  is  the  source  of  that  extrava- 
gance which  eharaet^rises  his  whole  dis- 
cussion. It  is  a  piece  of  extravagance 
from  beginning  to  end  —  not  without 
cleverness,  not  without  research,  not  with- 
out benevolence,  not  without  devotion ; 
but  without  that  sobriety  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  any  dne  who  aspires  to  be  the 
healer  of  the  wounds  of  the  Church,  unless 
he  would  provoke  the  retort,  "  Physician, 
heal  thyself."  His  design  is  to  exalt  the 
medical  profession,  of  which  he  is,  for 
aught  we  know,  an  eminent  member ;  to 
recommend  medical  missions,  in  which, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign,  he  has  taken 
a  deep  interest ;  to  awaken  the  churches 
to  a  more  systematic  and,  as  it  were,  offi- 
dal  discharge  of  its  duty  to  the  bodies  as 
well  as  the  souls  of  men,  by  making  science 
do  what  was  once  done  by  miracles.  But 
he  hais  so  overstated  everything  as  tO' 
frustrate  every  part  of  his  design.  Instead 
of  echoing  his  eulogium  on  the  Healing 
Art,  his  reader  is  tempted  to  recall  the 
proofe  its  "  glorious  uncertainty  "  that  are 
furnished  every  year  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice :  instead  of  joining  in  his  enthusiasm 
about  medical  missions,  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  whether,  in  calling  medicine  "  th^ 
right  hand"  of  the  missionary,  he  means 
to  insinuate  that  preaching  is  the  left :  in- 
stead of  being  convinced  that  the  Church 
should  rescive  itself  into  a  philanthropic 
association,  with  a  separate  branch  for 
each  of  the  separate  wants  of  humanity, 
we  are  tempted  to  complain  tha4i  she  is 
already  too  forgetful  of  her  purely  spiritual 
functions.  Some  of  his  remarks  on  the 
Saviour's  miracles  have  produced  in  us 
feelings  we  shall  not  express  ;  for  we  are 
persuaded  that  they  have  arisen  only  from 
his  excessive  contemplation  of  one  idea. 
We  have  a  high  appreciation  of  medical 
science  and  of  its  practitioners :  we  ap- 
prove of  medical  mission's  as  auxiliary  to 
the  higher  ends  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise :  we  are  persuaded  Christians  should 
care  for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of 
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men.  Yet  we  hare  a  snspicion  that  there 
are  already  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who 
interfere  in  medical  matters  heyond  their 
warrant  and  heyond  their  qnaUfications ; 
and  we  wonld  entreat  them,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  pleadings  of  Therapentes,  to 
adhere  to  the  resolution  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  *'  I  determined  not  to  know 
anything  among  yon,  sare  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified." 

Chbistian  Baptism  Spikitual,  not  Ri- 
TUAi^.  By  Robert  Macnaib,  M.A. 
Edinburgh :  Paton  and  Ritchie. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  read  this  book 
without  extreme  regret.  Its  author  is  an 
honest  and  pious  man,  who  has  allowed 
his  mind  to  be  ensnared  by  an  error  so  ob- 
Tiously  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
imposed  on  a  student  in  diyinity  of  the  first 
year.  He  has  proved  his  honesty  by  re- 
signing a  position  endeared  to  him  by 
many  hereditary  associations.  His  piety 
is  not  concealed  by  the  ultra-spiritualism 
which  has  led  him  astray.  He  seems  to 
have  weighed  patiently  and  fully  all  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Yet  his  exposition  of  Scripture  is  so  para- 
doxical, and  his  argumentation  is  so  feeble 
and  flimsy,  and  his  resolution  to  maintain 
a  foregone  conclusion  is  so  manifest,  that 
we  do  not  expect  him  to  gain  a  single  con- 
vert to  the  Quaker  doctrine  that  baptism 
with  water  is  not  of  perpetual  obligation. 
He  thinks  that  Philip  the  Evangelist  erred 
in  baptizing  the  Ethiopian  nobleman,  and 
Peter  the  Apostle  in  baptizing  Cornelius. 
It  is  more  likely  that  Mr  Macnair  is 
wrong ;  and  we  hope  that  on  a  calm  review 
of  his  book,  he  will  yet  discover  his  error. 

NuOGBTa   FBOM   THE   OLDEST    DIGGINGS; 

or.  Researches  in  the  Mosaic  Creation. 
Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Ca 
Though  there  is  no  name  on  the  title-page 
of  this  book,  the  preface  is  subscribed  "  Ruter 
Woden  Vandyk."  We  guess  that,  notwith- 
standing this  terribly  German  designation, 
the  author  is  a  true  Scotchman,  who  has 
already  won  for  himself  an  honourable  sta- 
tion in  the  literary  world.  The  key  of  the 
anagram  lies  in  the  same  spot  where  the 
point  of  the  epigram  should  be ;  but,  if  any 
of  our  readers  need  more  than  this  hint, 
we  decline  to  say  more  than  that  it  would 
probably  be  no  mistake  to  believe  that  this 
digger  is  a  near  relative  of  a  certain  Scot- 
tish lawyer,  who  in  the  days  of  the  Volun- 
tary Controversy  published  a  dissertation 
which  Voluntaries  still  consult  as  a  stan- 
dard, and  which  Churchmen,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  think  it  safest 
to  ignore.    His  previous  services  predis- 


pose us  to  think  favourably  of  his  pr^ 
work,  which  is,  indeed,  suflBcientivE^ 
mended  by  its  intrinsic  excellence. 

The  style  of  this  book  is  so  masterkj 
to  render  its  pemsal  a  literary  treat  I 
author  deplores  the  Addisonian  strk 
one  of  the  lost  arts.  To  say  that  heini 
like  Addison,  wonld  be  an  eqnivoc&lei 
pliment,  for  it  would  represent  hir;  9 
mere  imitator,  and   ''no  man  ymai 
great  by  imitation."    Nor  would  tkil 
disonian  graces  be  qnite  in  pkatip 
scientific  treatise.  But  it  is  evidenttirfE 
has  bestowed  much  care  on  the  expn2 
of  his  thoughts,  and  his  care  has  beei^ 
warded  wi£h  a  corresponding  mea^srt^ 
success.  Though  he  has  not  achieredth 
mastery  of  the  English  idioms  whidi  fi 
tingnishes    Trench,     and    Maurice,  a 
Fronde,  and  a  few  other  livuig  wrfe 
who  did  not  happen  to  be  bom  in  GJi 
gow  or  Edinburgh,   his  compositioa  bi 
speaks  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  d 
classical  authors  of  his  conntiy's  litenim 
Hie  is  quite  free  from  the  besetting  sni 
our  age — ^the  removing    of  the  aaeia 
landmarks    between    prose    and  poeft 
These  prose-poems,   as  they  are  alia 
threaten  to  corrupt  the  literaiytastai 
the  rising  generation,  by  snbstittttiiig  d 
play  of  imagination  for  the  labonrofis 
tellect,    and   thus  producing  z  mti 
dreamers  instead  of  a  race  ofthiibd 
What  we  admire  here  is  the  admioll 
precision  with  which  every  word  lum 
selected.    Instead  of  being  redncedw 
necessity,  as  sometimes  happens  ill 
discharge  of  our  critical  functions,^* 
tracting  a  half-meaning,  or  no  nefli| 
from  a  pomp  and  prodigality  of  piM 
that  seemed  to  clothe  something  gnni- 
we  could  but  nnrake  it,  we  haTe  iid 
that  the  author  has  been  caieMdk 
time  and  thought  of  his  readers  bjt^ 
to  make  everything  clear  to  hinselfMi 
he  tried  to  state  it  to  otheis.  ft^ 
whole  value  of  his  book  does  sot  etf^ 
in  its  style.  It  displays  powen  of ii^ 
both    acute    and    compreheiM*^ 
establish  his  right  to  come  fonrtfMt 
the  world  and  the  Church  to  &<■>  ^ 
vexed  problem  he  has  set  himrftt*^** 
It  displays  an  intimate  knowk^  of  tbfi 
facts  and  speculations  of  modem  ^o?- 
It  displays  an  accurate  acqusintaocetn 
the  several  theories  that  have  bcenpnj 
posed  for  the  reconciliation  of  Geolo^«» 
Genesis.    It  displays  a  study  of  tbchiswr 
of  speculative  philosophy,  prosecuted  nsitf 
the  impulse  of  a  consciousness  of  t^ 
to  grapple  with  its  most  difficult  quesric* 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  valae* 
his  nuggets,  we  are  sure  that  no  one  ^ 
reads  his  book  can  doubt  the  isdostrr  cr 
the  skill  of  the  digger. 
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fair  that  his  peculiar  views  should 
;d  in  his  own  words :  "  The  com- 
inion  is,  that  the  six  days' work  con- 
'  a  series  of  miracles,  that  is,  of 
itnral  acts  of  the  Dirine  hand.  I 
[e  myself  that  this  is  a  misinterpre- 
>f  the  record,  and  that,  with  the 
on  of  the  rery  first  act,  which  was 
ition  of  the  suhstance  of  the  nni- 
be  whole  events  narrated  were  truly 
of  the  laws  given  to  the  created 
jhowing  themselves  gradually  and 
ission,  and  hy  a  process  which,  if 
ed,  would  have  appeared  to  be  ex- 
le  same  natural  and  unmiraculous 
on  of  cause  and  effect  with  which 
!  familiar.  The  first  act  was  un- 
dly  miraculous,  and  out  of  the  course 
ire,  because  what  we  call  Nature  did 
en  exist ;  but  the  succeeding  acts 
ill  operations  within  the  nature  or 
$e  which  the  first  act  called  into 
and  were  developments  of  the  pro- 
belonging  to  the  matter  of  that 
ie  brought  about  by  the  powers  with 
it  was  endowed,  in  obedience  to  the 
will,  and  under  the  Divine  super- 
mce.  After  the  first  creative  act, 
I  described  is,  the  formation  of  earth 
tenants  out  of  a  disorderly  mass  of 
;  and  this  is  represented  as  having 
ccomplished  by  movements  within 
tass  itself,  that  is  to  say,  by  second 
;— it  having  been  the  Divine  plea- 
act  then  as  He  acts  now,  to  make 
rid  out  of  matter,  in  the  same  man- 
He  maintains  and  governs  the  world 
t  was  made,  namely,  through  thein- 
ntality  of  the  things  material  and 
al  of  which  it  consists." 
are  constrained  to  declare  that  we 
see  our  way  to  accept  this  as  a  final 
Uisfactory  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
U  issue  between  Geology  and  Reve- 
We  admit  that  the  author  has  in- 
ithe  direction  in  which  a  solution 
e  sought — in  the  correct  interpreta- 
f  the  Mosaic  record.  As  long  as 
iterpretation  is  unsettled,  we  are 
g  in  the  dark.  We  admit,  too,  that 
s  nothing  in  his  views  that  is  neces- 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
•les  of  natural  religion.  At  first 
t  wears  a  suspicious  resemblance  to 
relopment  hypothesis  which,  as  pro- 
id  in  "  the  Vestiges,"  was  so  merci- 
;0m  to  tatters  a  few  years  ago  by 
ick  and  Brewster,  and  XM^  And 
Miller ;  but  on  a  nearer  ii^roetition 
difference  is  perceptible.  Oar  ob- 
is, that  it  does  not  abide  the  i|ole 
a  true  theory.  It  does  sot  explain 
appearances.  We  can  cooeoive  of. 
)daction  as  well  as  the  reproduction 
itables  by  natural  law.    Shuckfprd's 


representation  of  the  matter  is  not  impos- 
sible. We  find  it  diflScult  to  conceive  of 
the  production  of  the  inferior  animals  by 
natural  law.  And  when  we  come  to  "  the 
biggest  nugget" — man — ^we  can  form  no 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  his  production  by 
natural  law.  The  hypothesis  fairly  breaks 
down  when  it  is  applied  to  the  principal 
phenomenon.  We  are  glad  to  have  the 
authority  of  its  inventor  for  saying  so. 
'*  The  work  of  producing  man  the  Creator 
imposed  on  Himself;  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  the  nature  of  man  was  in  its 
main  element  higher  than  that  of  anything 
as  yet  created,  and  therefore  derivable 
only  and  directly  from  God  Himself.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  being  once 
implanted  in  or  united  with  material 
forms,  it  was  transmissible  by  a  natural 
law  of  reproduction;  and  from  this  we 
may  learn  that,  at  least  on  our  earth,  the 
Divine  act  recorded  in  these  verses  was 
never  repeated  except  when  the  fulness  of 
the  times  had  arrived,  and  the  second 
Adam  appeared.  It  follows  that  we  should 
apply  the  phrase  *  law  of  production '  to 
the  peculiar  case  of  man  in  a  peculiar 
sense.  The  power  of  acting  was  above 
nature,  and  its  action  was  singular ;  and 
therefore  the  only  sense  in  which  we  can 
class  it  among  the  laws  of  nature,  insti- 
tuted at  the  beginning,  is,  that  it  was  then 
conceived  in  the  Divine  mind,  and  provi- 
sion made  for  the  fulfilment  of  it  when  the 
appropriate  period  in  the  earth's  history 
should  have  arrived."  We  submit  that 
this  is  lifting  a  so-called  law  of  nature  into 
the  sphere  of  the  supernatural,  and  hence 
an  admission  that  the  theory  does  not  ex- 
plain all  the  facts  of  the  case.  While  we 
admire  the  rare  ability  of  the  book,  we  are 
not  convinced  that  the  author  has  esta- 
blished his  view  of  creation  by  natural 
law* 

Sketoh-Book  op  Popular  Geology; 
being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of 
Edinburgh.  By  Hugh  Milleb.  With 
an  Introductory  Preface,  giving  a  Re- 
sume of  the  Progress  of  Geological 
Science  within  the  fast  two  years.  By 
Mrs  Miller. 

Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co. 
It  is  not  necessary  now  to  discuss  formally 
the  merits  of  any  book  which  bears  the 
name  of  Hugh  Miller.  As  a  geologist,  he 
is  deservedly  acknowledged  as  an  autho- 
rity :  as  a  writer,  he  has  taken  his  place 
among  *^f\  jja'r^^  His  science  may  in 
the  course  of  time  become  antiquated  and 
.  need  revision,  but  his  style  will  evermore 
retain  its  charms,  and  he  will  be  celebrated 
as  among  the  greatest  of  Scotland's  self- 
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taught  sons.  In  this  poetlmmoiis  Tolune 
he  assumes  the  <^ce  of  elementaiy  teadier 
in  geology.  It  is  not  perhaps  either  a  first 
hook  or  a  second  hook,  since  it  presnp- 
poses  in  the  student  a  knowledge  of  what 
it  does  not  itself  profess  to  «each.  It  is 
*'a  Sketch-hook  of  Popalar  6eoh)gr,'*and 
it  is  an  admirahle  skeieh-hook.  AJI  Hngh 
Miller's  statements  were  made  with  a  scrv- 
pnlouB  regard  to  scientific  accnraoj:  his 
power  of  word-painting,  and  of  hringlng 
out  the  exact  shade  of  thought  by  his 
choice  of  language,  was  inimitaMe :  he 
had  a  fine  combination  of  poetiy  smd  phi- 
losophj,  which  enabled  him  to  sustain  the 
interest  of  what  would  hare  been  to  manj 
an  arid  discussion  :  he  could  draw  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration  on  all  flie  resources 
of  English  literature;  and  his  heart  erer 
beat  true  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  reli- 
gion, till  that  m^rsterious  night  when  he 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  terror-king. 
All  these  qualities  are  conspicuous  in 
these  lectures;  and  any  man  who,  with  a 
snfBcient  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
geology,  reads  and  re-reads  —  stucBes  — 
them,  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  bei*oming 
an  accomplished  geolog^t.  Let  him  not 
be  discouraged  by  the  thought  that,  in  the 
writings  of  the  explorer  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  he  must  encounter  what  is  too 
profound  for  a  tyro  to  understand ;  for 
we  can  assure  him  that  Hugh  Miller  pos- 
sessed a  power  of  simplification  beyond  a!ny 
other  geological  writer  that  has  hitherto 
come  in  our  way.  At  the  same  time^  as 
the  accumulation  of  these  rast  stores  of 
knowledge  was  the  fife-labour  of  the' 
teacher,  flrom  the  days  when  he  strolled  a 
truant  school-boy  along  the  beach  of  Cro- 
marty, till  the  days  when  he  sat  in  the 
editorial  chair,  ad(&essing  the  most  intel- 
ligent classes  in  his  native  country ;  so  the 
pupil  must  not  expect  to  attain  to  emi- 
nence without  labour.  Nothing  truly  ralu- 
able  is  acquired  without  toil;  and  who- 
ever would  serye  his  country,  and  his  kind, 
and  his  Gk)d,  must  gird  himself  for  the 
task  with  a  stout  heart.  There  is  still  need 
of  first-class  men  in  all  departments  of  ac- 
tivity, and  first-class  men  will  idways  find 
their  place.  Who  is  to  be  the  Hugh  Miller 
of  the  next  generation  ? 

PUNISHHBNT,  THB  CONCBIT  OJT  MbJT'B 

MiMDS.  By  Jambs  Bidsk. 
London :  Aylott  and  Son. 
Tml  title  of  this  rolutne  applies  to  exactly 
one-sixth  part  of  its  contents.  Thero  are 
im  all  six  chapters ;  but  punishment^  cor- 
rectly speaking,  is  discussed  in  only  one  c^ 
them.  The  other  fire  are  entitled^  t'he 
Bible,  Obiections  to  the  Bible  answered, 
TheDeviV  The  Bevdation,  Worahipi 


With  regard  to  punisfameiit,  br^ 
Mr  Bidea  means  a  future  sUte  of  4 
ing^  thai  '<  conceit "  is  handled  ndsj 
term  **  hell."  This  word,  propedr 
stood,  signifies,  he  says,  **a  miti 
earth  "  of  **  the  inner  power  fer  evil 
to  msMf'^hnd  aothiag  more.  The 
of  ftears  punishment,  indeed,  be 
extremely  <*  debasing"  one,  asd  k 
gages,  without  qnalificalioo,  to 
entirdy "  of  it.  Wherever  "  in  ^^ 
thert;^  says  Mr  Biden,  is  bell ;  and  aj 
are  degrees  of  wickedness  among 
there  are  "  different  stages  **  of  the  i 
state.  And  by  wny^  ^  illastntai 
latter  statement,  he  infufms  us  tint 
*"  aboriginal  Aastr^iaiis,''  by 
their  being  **but  little  removed  km 
brmes,"  *"  compose  a.  pan  of  the 
heU.- 

It  is  not  necessary  to  show  here,  as 
position  to  this  doctrine,  that  hell  nulS 
something  far  other  and  far  moie  teni 
than  anything  whieh  the  eqjeriewel 
earth  has  yet  madfo  known,  bec&ue,! 
Mr  Biden's  own  graand,  his  theory  iin 
tenable,  fie  appeals  kngelyjaajseidj^ 
Seriptare,  and  among  the  numeroe  |S 
sages  cited  are  die  fi»flowing,  wUd,ai« 
cannot  refer  to  all  that  are  founded  oi,  I 
ate  compelled  to  select  :-^ 

**The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
and  all  the  nations  th«t^  Ibrgst  God.' 
ix.  17. 

^'ForTfaon  wiH  not  leitre  ist 
hell ;  neither  wile  Tlion  snfler  Thivi 
One  to  see  corruption."  Psi  xri  A 
-  Bat  it  is  evident,  tlMUt  if  ''impllDf'll 
htell,  *<^tiie  wicked"  muse  be  atreadrsL 
and  their  being  tnmed  into  it,  aaBSii 
that  eas<s  he  i^^en  of  as  a  fiitiate«|i 
and  that,  to  spsak  of  the  soul  of  tke'll 
One,"  "the  nndefiled,"  tbe  •'sepiiafeM 
sinners,"  as  being  in  hel^--ioseiiili 
of  impiety'---is  t»  ediploy  laagtip*'' 
than  aosurd. 

In  script  <nin«is«ency  with  hitiM^ 


»d.'i 

liariP 


with  FI*o<ysor  Newman,  whos^H^ 
way,  hte  dettres  to  recogtiisa  ass*"*f; 
workeif,"  rCjests  the  Etfl  Gnes#^if"J5 
and  gVMuitous  peisonality."   Hi  ^^ 
hethiilks,  is.  Just  the  idMl  hd|0in*"* 
of  '*  the  p<<ywer  for  evil"  natoni  toas^ ; 
an  opinion  philosophically  asvcB  e^  ' 
tuvslly  fhlse. 

Upoff  the  oth«r  subjeets  disesssed  1>t« 
Biden  we  cannot  n^w  enter  pifei^ 
And,  in  general,  w«  i^omrk,  that  biss^ 
of  Christianitf ,  set  fbrth  imder  tbe  m 
'*'The  Bil^"  is  in  great  parts  isiMaB# 
tlon  ;  ttnt  **  Objections  to  the  ffhle  » 
swered"  has  fbr  its  object  "the  difl)eidj 
of  th!e  mist"  lAiaJt  enwraps  Mr  Newnffi 
mind,  laasmnch  as  '^tha  theology  of  0»> 
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not  equal  to  the  task,"  and  because 
onymous  pnMication  called,  *The 

of  Faith,'  has  not-  been  acknow- 
by  Mr  Newman  as  a  snccessfnl 
of  Christianity ;"  that  "The  Reve- 
ls a  cursory,  and  by  no  means  con- 
,  exposition  of  the  dark  book  so 
and  that  "  Worship  "  is  concerned  ' 
he  religious  and  political  future/* 
with  regard  to  the  last  of  these,  our 
will  readily  belieye  that  Mr  Biden's 
tions  regarding  present  and  com- 
nts  are  equSally  confident  in  tone 
surd  in  tenor,  when  we  present 
owing  quotation — one  example  of 
that  might  be  fn'^n.  Referring  to 
;h  chapter  of  £zekiel,  which-  Vans 
inces,  ^'In  the  tenth  year,  in  the 
Qonth,  in  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
n'ng,Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against 
>b,  king  of  Bgypt,  and   prophesy 

him  and  against  all  Egypt,"  Mr 
jays,  p.  115,  "The  tenth  year,  in 
th  month,  in  the  twelfth  day  of  the 

is   pronounced  God's  judgment 

Pharaoh,  and  against  all  Egypt, 
iriod  herein  named  is  the  present, 
le  of  the  publication  of  this  book, 
n  God's  judgment  is  declared.  .  . 
ibrew  calend  is  thirty-three  days  in 
e  of  us.  Their  tenth  month  is  our 
nonth,  consequently,  our  September 
le  first  day  of  which  I  am  now  writ- 
«e  words."! !      • 

Womanhood.  Memorials  of  Eliza 
S88EL.  By  JosBUA  Pbibstlbt. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adamt ,  and  Co. 
iography  with  this  somewhat  ambl- 
<vtle  was  lately  put  into  our  hands 
fiend  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  de- 
ation,  of  which  the  young  lady  therein 
emorated  had  also  been  a  member, 
and  the  book  so  good  and  interest- 
to  make  the  title  the  only  matter  of 
No  female  biography  of  the  same 
:oald  easily  be  pointed  out.  It  is 
ir  from  being  a  pious  record  of  the 
school,  made  up  of  religious  ezperi^ 
&ad  extracts  from  diaries.  •  On  the 
band,  it  has  little  of  the  attraction 
ive  and  stirring  usefulness,  since  the  > 
ilated  was  too  private  and  secluded, 
gularlty  lies  in  the  mental  originality 
I  individual,  the  passionate  struggles 
ifted  nature  after  moral  and  spiritual 
and  the  strong  development  of  lite- 
culture  and  sensibility  m  union  with 
ommon  evangelical  creed,  and  what 
>e  called  the  chapel  and  basaar  Chris- 
7  of  the  present  day*  The  book  has 
or  nothing  of  the  Wesleyan  type. 
Hesael  was  the  sister  of  two  Wes- 
OL.  IIL  NO.  XI.,  NEW  SERIB8. 


leyan  ministers,  and  her  associations  and 
friendships  naturally  lay  within  that  circle. 
But  the  chief  interest  of  the  book  is  the 
conflict  of  an  honest  and  earnest  femaJe 
nature  with  those  religious  questions, 
doubts,  and  agitations,  which  connect 
themselves  with  the  names  of  Foster, 
Ohanning,  Carlyle,  and  similar  writers, 
and  the  victory  of  Btron^  womanly  sense 
and  simple  piety  over  her  more  specula- 
tive and  impulsive  tendencies,  natively 
strong,  and  powerfully  roused  by  the  study 
of  these  authors.  The  reflection  of  such 
intellects  in  a  female  mind,  able  to  ap- 
preciate and  learn  from  them,  yet  candidly 
and  fairly  to  bring  them  to  the  test  of 
Scripture,  is  not  a  common  feature  in  the 
biographies  of  any  denomination.  The 
warmth  of  afiectionate  friendship,  the  zeal 
of  unobtrusive  Christian,  effort,  and  the 
purifying  influence  of  affliction  through  a 
series  of  trying  bereavements,  terminated 
by  the  death  of  Miss  Hessel  herself  from 
consumption  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  are  very  touchinglv  brought  out,  and 
blend  gracefully  with  the  literary  sympa- 
thies and  struggles  which  give  the  book  its 
peculiar  character.  Some  fragments  of 
poetry  are  interspersed ;  but  the  strength 
of  Miss  HesseFs  genius  lay  in  criticism  and 
speculation^  not  in  fancy  or  imagination ; 
and  this  belonged  to  the  very  earnestness 
of  her  nature.  Her  memoir  has  the  inte- 
reist  of  mental  conflict  crowned  with  vic- 
tory, rather  than  the  interest  of  literary 
promise  cut  off  before  its  fulfilment.  Her 
own  good  sense  appears  in  her  not  having 
marked  out  for  herself  any  literary  career. 
"  I  must  combine  expansiveness  of  view 
with  concentration  of  purpose  in  order  to 
that  beautiful  harmony  of  character  which 
I  think  so  desirable  in  woman.  It  is  true, 
that  for  a  man  to  excel  in  anything  for  all 
the  purposes  of  life,  he  must  devote  him- 
self to  some  branch  of  science  or  business : 
I  mean,  I  would  have  him  to  be  a  man  of 
one  business  and  excel  in  it.  But  woman's  - 
is  a  somewhat  different  mission^  at  least 
most  women's — for  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule — and  my  model  is  perfect  in 
everything  that  comes  within  the  sphere  • 
of  a  virtuous,  intelligent,  domestic  woman : 
so  perfect,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  de- 
termine in  what  she  most  excels." — Pp.  1 41, 
142.  One  other  extract  may  close  this 
notice,  since  it  bears  so  closely  on  the 
lesson  of  this  accomplished  and  interesting 
woman's  life.  ''  I  am  reading  John  Ster- 
ling's Xiife  and  Works  by  Julius  Hare.  It 
is  a  perilous  thmg  to  launch  on  the  sea . 
of  speculation  wi  hout  a  firm  faith  in  the 
grand  doctrines  of  revelation.  His  death- 
bed is  deeply  touching.  For  him,  I  believe 
*  at  even-tide  it  was  light,'  but  not  the  ra- 
diant, steady  light,  growing  brighter  and 
2b 
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brighter,  which  should  mark  the  close  of 
the  Christian's  coarse ;  it  was  as  the  sad- 
den appearance  of  the  polar  star  to  the 
weary  mariner,  whose  storm-lost  bark  has 
encountered  a  long,  dark  tempest,  in  which 
he  has  well-nigh  been  engulfed.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  died  at  Ventnor, 
and  was  buried  at  Bonchurch.  Near  his 
grave,  perhaps  close  hj  it,  I  most  often 


hare  strayed,  dreaming  over  those  yeiy 
problems  whose  unfathomed  abysses  he  so 
deeply  pondered.  Could  I  then  have  read 
his  life-story,  how  different  would  have 
been  my  mental  history  I"— P.  239.  Oxa 
readers  will  thank  as  for  bringing  befon 
them  this  narratiye,  which  paints,  on  the 
whole  successfally,  an  uncommon  and  jet 
attractive  character. 


SntEllipK.— Wteii  ^mlmtrriDii  Cjinrr 


PBEBBTTEBIAL  FBOGEBDINOS. 

Berwick, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
20th  of  September—the  Rev.  David  Don- 
aldson, moderator.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Mr  JamesG.  Scott,  cordially  accepting  the 
call  he  had  received  from  Church  Street 
congregation,  Berwick.  The  clerk  inti- 
mated an  increased  offer  from  the  Debt 
Liquidating  Board  on  behalf  of  North 
Sunderland,  and  collections  for  the  same 
object  were  reported  from  various  congre- 
gations. The  minute  of  last  Synod  regard- 
ing the  mode  of  raising  the  Synod  Fund  was 
read,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  write 
to.those  congregations  that  have  not  agreed 
to  contribute  a  definite  sum,  requesting 
them  to  do  so  according  to  the  scale  sub- 
mitted by  the  Synod,  and  communicate 
with  him  on  the  subject  before  next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery.  Inquiry  was  made  re- 
garding the  employment  of  students  in 
pulpit  ministrations ;  and  it  was  agreed,  by 
a  majority,  that  several  ministers  having 
acknowledged  that  they  have  employed 
studentsin  pulpit  ministrations  in  connec- 
tion witn  their  advocacy  of  missions,  the 
presbytery  declare  that  this  is  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  Synod  on  the  subject,  and 
that  such  employment  of  students  should 
be  discontinued.  The  presbytery  recom- 
mended that  a  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  be  set 
apart  in  the  various  congregations  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  late  abundant  harvest. 
— ^This  presbytery  met  again  on  the  18th 
of  October — the  Kev.  D.  Donaldson,  mode- 
rator. Mr  Bichard  Leitch,  student  of  the 
4th  year,  was  certified  from  the  Hall,  and 
subjects  were  assigned  him  for  lecture  and 
sermon.  The  following  committee  on  stu- 
dents was  appointed : — TheBevs.  Dr  Cairns, 
Messrs  D.  Kerr,  P.  Meams,  William  Por- 
teous,  and  J  M'Leish — ^Mr  M^Leish,  con- 
vener. Mr  James  G.  Scott  delivered  all 
his  trials  for  ordination  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  presbytery,  and  his  ordination  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  15th 
November,— the  Rev.  James  M*Leish  to 
preach,  the  Rev.  H.  Glover  to  ordain  and 
give*  the  charge,  and  the  Rev.  William 


Porteons  to  address  the  congregation.  S& 
ports  on  the  mode  of  supporting  the  Synod 
Fand  were  given  from  several  congrega- 
tions, but  the  subject  was  deferred  as  the 
reports  were  incomplete.  The  Rev.  H. 
Glover  intimated  that  the  whole  debt  which 
was  pressing  on  his  congregation  was  now 
paid,  every  congregation  in  the  presbyteiy 
having  contributed  to  this  object.  The 
presbytery  were  highly  satisfied  with  the 
result.  The  Rev.  William  Ritchie  inti- 
mated that  at  next  meeting  he  should  move, 
that  the  resolution  of  last  meeting,  on  the 
employment  of  students  in  pulpit  ministra- 
tions, be  rescinded.  An  interesting  conver- 
sation took  place  on  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  congregations  of  the  presbytery,  and 
their  respective  neighbourhoods,  after  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  subject  be  resumed 
at  a  future  meeting;  and  the  Revs.  Jk 
Cairns,  Messrs  Anderson,  Ritchie,  tod 
James  Ker,  ministers,  with  Mr  Cfasiks  ' 
Gibson,  elder,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  make  arrangements  for  this  conference. 
Buchan, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
11th  October- Rev.  William  Balfour,  mo- 
derator. Notice  was  received  from  the 
Galloway  Presbytery  of  Rev.  J.  Thorbun's 
demission  of  the  charge  of  Gatehouse  con- 
gregation, and  of  his  being  recommended 
to  be  placed  on  the  probationers  rolL  The 
usual  financial  statement  was  received 
from  New  Deer.  Mr  W.  Simmers  gave  a 
satisfactory  account  of  his  coarse  of  study 
daring  the  last  session  of  the  Theological 
Hall,  and  had  the  usual  discourses  and 
subjects  of  examination  assigned  to  him. 
The  Rev.  J.  Hunter  gave  a  report  of  the 
evangelistic  mission  which  he,  along  with 
the  Rev.  J.  Stirling,  at  the  request  of 
the  Home  Mission  Board,  had  prosecuted 
throughout  the  bounds  of  the  presbyteiy. 
The  members  then  stated  their  impressions 
as  to  said  mission,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  deputation  had  been  favourablj 
received  in  all  the  districts ;  that  the  at- 
tendance and  attention  had  been  very  en- 
couraging ;  that  in  all  cases  some,  and  in 
a. few  cases  very  decided  good,  results  had 
followed  from  the  visit  of  the  depatation ; 
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that  it  is  desirable  that  the  depntation  hare 
more  time,  especially  in  the  more  needful 
districts,  in  order  to  visit  from  house  to 
house;  and  that  it  is  also  desirable  that 
the  deputation  should  enter  on  their  labours 
earlier  in  the  season  in  order  to  the  preach- 
ing in  the  open  air.  Rev.  J.  Frame,  con- 
vener of  the  committee  of  presbyterial 
visitations,  read  reports  of  visitations  of 
the  congregations,  Whitehill,  New  Deer, 
Savoch  of  Deer,  and  New  Leeds.  At  each 
of  these  congregations  three  addresses  had 
been  delirered  on  such  topics  as  personal 
and  domestic  religion ;  religious  training 
of  the  young ;  the  conditions  of  congrega- 
tional prosperity,  and  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians as  members  of  the  Church.  From  the 
interview  which  the  deputations  had  with 
the  sessions,  they  found  that  religion  on  the 
whole  is  in  a  healthy  state  in  the  congi*e- 
gations;  that  prayer  meetings  are  very 
generally  kept  up ;  that  Sabbath  school 
instraction  is  enjoyed  ;  that  family  worship 
is  generally  observed — one  session  stating 
that  they  had  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  worship  of  God  is  maintained  in 
every  family.  The  next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery is  to  be  held  at  Stuartfield,  on  the 
first  Taesday  of  January,  the  Bev.  J. 
Henry,  and  M!r  William  Robb,  elder,  are  to 
conduct  the  devotional  exercises. 

Car/w/e.— This  presbytery  met  at  Wig- 
ton,  Cnmberlands  on  the  28th  September 
—Rev.  John  Tannahill,  moderator />ro  tern, 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Lancashire  in  relation  to  the 
resolutions  of  Lady  Hewley's  trustees, 
anent  bursaries  to  students,  which  are  to 
the  following  effect: — That  no  student 
shall  receive  a  bursary  until  he  has  entered 
a  Theological  Hall,  and  that  the  Hall  which 
he  attends  must  be  in  England.  Thus  ex- 
cluding students  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  from  a  participation  of  the 
funds  of  the  trust  estate.  The  presbytery 
agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  Presbytery 
of  Lancashire  in  remonstrating  against 
these  resolutions.  In  the  evening  a  meet- 
ing was  held  with  the  congregation  of 
Wigton ;  the  Rev.  Alexander  Leitch,  mi- 
nister of  the  congregation  presided.  The 
members  of  presbytery  delivered  addresses 
upon  religious  revivals.  The  Rev.  Peter 
Carruthers  directed  attention  to  some  of  the 
revivals  in  the  past  history  of  the  Church. 
The  Rev.  John  Tannahill  followed,  and 
pointed  out  the  true  features  of  a  genuine 
revival.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Craig  gave  a  de- 
tailed and  interesting  account  of  the  move- 
ment in  Maryport,  and  some  other  parts  in 
Cumberland.  Mr  Robson,  elder,  from  the 
congregation  of  Carlisle,  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  obligations  of  Christians  to  fulfil 
their  special  work.    After  an  address  by 


the  Rev.  Alexander  Leitch,  it  was  resolved 
to  hold  union  prayer  meetings  in  the  town, 
and  the  ministers  of  other  denominations 
present  were,  along  with  Mr  Leitch,  re- 
quested to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be 
held  at  Carlisle  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
December. 

Dumfries, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  October — Rev.  Andrew  Martin,  mode- 
rator. Certificates  from  the  Professors 
were  received  in  behalf  of  Messrs  Adam 
Welsh,  student  of  the  Sd  year ;  and  Na- 
thaniel M*Dougal  and  James  Moffat,  of 
the  2d  year — Mr  Moffat  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Galloway.  Mr  Welsh 
gave  an  outline  of  the  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Hall,  which  was  highly  approved  of, 
and  he  was  encouraged  to  prosecute  his 
studies.  In  accordance  with  the  scheme 
of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Theological 
Education,  examinators  of  students  were 
appointed  for  the  year,  and  subjects  for 
exercises  prescribed  to  the  students.  A 
letter  from  the  Home  Secretary  was  read, 
intimating  the  continuation  of  the  present 
arrangement  with  the  congregation  of 
Queensberry  Street,  Dumfries,  which  was 
approved.  Sessions  were  recommended  to 
embrace  the  most  convenient  season  of 
affording  congregations  an  opportunity, 
humbly  and  gratefully,  to  acknowledge 
the  goodness  of  God  in  the  late  harvest. 
The  presbytery  agreed  that  a  special  meet- 
ing of  ministers,  and  all  elders  who  can 
attend,  be  held  at  Dumfries,  on  Tuesday, 
18th  October,  to  have  a  conversation  on 
the  revival  of  religion.  Next  meeting  is 
to  be  held  at  Dumfries,  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  December. 

Dundee, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
18th  October— The  Rev.  David  Marshall, 
moderator.  It  was  intimated  that  the  Pro- 
fessors had  fully  certified  from  the  Hall  to 
the  presbytery,  Messrs  M*Ewan,  Leith, 
Gray,  Lyon,  Beatt,  Douglas,  and  Gordon. 
Messrs  M*Ewan  and  Leith  having  finished 
their  studies  at  the  Hall  were  taken  on  trials 
for  license.  The  other  students  had  subjects 
of  exercise  prescribed.  The  following  are 
the  committee  to  superintend  the  studies  of 
the  students  in  the  bounds : — Messrs  Bor- 
wick,  Baxter,  Miller,  and  Wilson,  the  Rev. 
James  Wilson,  convener.  A  letter  of  invi- 
tation from  the  Committee  of  the  Mission 
Church,  Portsburgh,  Edinburgh,  to  the  Rev. 
Duncan  Ogilvie,  to  take  the  charge  of,  and. 
be  the  missionary  of  said  church,  was  laid, 
on  the  table.  After  consideration,  the  caso 
being  somewhat  peculiar,  the  presbytery* 
appointed  one  of  the  brethren  to  preach  in 
Bronghty  Ferry  church  on  Sabbath  first/ 
intimate  the  invitation,  and  summon  the 
congregation  to  appear  at  next  meeting  of 
presbytery  for  their  interests.    The  ReV.* 
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Dr  M*Gavin,  conrener  of  the  committee  of 
presbytery  anent  Home  Missions  and  Evan- 
gelisation, p:ave  in  a  report,  which  was 
received  and  adopted,  and  contained  the 
following  positions: — ^I.  That  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advancement  of  the  season 
when  the  appointment  and  remit  were 
made,  and  the  absence  of  some  members 
in  the  country,  yonr  committee  regret  that 
it  was  found  impossible,  during  the  sum- 
mer, to  carry  into  practice  any  systematic 
efforts  for  out-door  preaching  and  itiner- 
ancy ;  but,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
paramount  interest  and  importance  of  the 
objects  committed  to  them,  they  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  presbytery,  to  make  systematic 
and  seasonable  arrangements  for  decisive 
evangelistic  efforts  within  the  bounds. 
IT.  That  a  special  and  early  meeting  of 
presbytery  be  summoned  to  take  the  whole 
subject  of  this  remit  into  full  and  deliberate 
consideration,  and  that  the  elders  of  the 
congregations  within  the  bounds  be  sum- 
moned to  said  meeting,  if  necessary,  at  an 
evening  sederunt.  III.  That  the  members 
of  committee  in  Dundee  use  immediate 
efforts  to  discover  suitable  accommodation 
in  destitute  localities  for  providing  Sabbath 
evening  and  other  services,  to  be  conducted 
by  themselves  and  brethren,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  elders  of  our  churches ;  and 
that  the  ministers  in  the  other  districts  be 
requested  to  do  the  same,  and  to  corre- 
spond with  neighbouring  brethren  for  their 
co-operation.  After  an  interesting  conver- 
sation suggested  by  this  report,  and  the 
present  rdigious  movement  in  the  country, 
the  presbytery  gave  expression  to  their 
views  in  the  following  resolution: — ^That. 
the  present  movements  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  religious  awakenings  which 
have  taken  place,  and  are  still  in  progress, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly, the  remarkable  revival  of  religion  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  should  be  regarded  with  rever- 
ential attention  and  lively  gratitude,  and 
as  loudly  calling  on  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  all 
the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  to  abound  in 
fervent  and  importunate  prayer  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the 
earnest  use  of  all  scriptural  means  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  for  the  growth 
oir  vital  godliness  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
the  children  of  God ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  are  concerned 
fpr  the  Divine  glory  and  the  good  of  im- 
mortal souls,  to  watch  and  pray  that  the 
Vork  of  God  may  not  be  marred  and  coun- 
teracted b^  the  mixture  of  foreign  elements, 
and  especially  by  the  inventions  of  the 
wicked  one.  The  presbytery  agreed  that, 
at  an  early  meeting,  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 


ber, this  subject  be  resumed ;  and  that,  on 
the  evening  of  said  day,  the  presbytery 
should  meet  in  Bell  Street  church,  the 
office-bearers  in  the  bounds  being  sum- 
moned to  attend,  for  prayer  and  addresses 
on  the  subject  of  revival.  These  exercises 
to  be  conducted  by  the  .Rev.  Dr  BlKravin, 
Rev.  Messrs  Hogg,  Marshall,  and  Berwick. 

Dunfermline, — This  presbytery  met  in 
Chalmers  Street,  Dunfermline,  September 
7,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr  Alexander  M. 
Jarvie.  Mr  Aikman,  Muckbart,  preached ; 
and  Mr  Bussell,  Dunfermline,  presided  in 
the  ordination,  gave  the  charge,  and  ad- 
dressed the  congregation.  Mr  Calderwood, 
Glasgow,  Mr  Sldey,  Auchtermnchty,  Mr 
Williamson,  West  Calder,  and  Mr  Shool- 
bred,  missionary  to  India,  being  present, 
united  with  the  presbytery  in  the  ser- 
vices.— ^The  presbytery  met  again  on  11th 
October — Bev.  Mr  Bussell,  moderator. 
"Fonr  Sabbaths  supply,  by  members  of  pres- 
bytenr,  was  appointed  for  the  pulpit  of 
Mr  Graham,  Crossgates,  who,  by  severe 
affliction,  has  been  laid  aside  from  the  dis- 
charge of  his  pastoral  duties.  The  stu- 
dents, Messrs  M.  Howieson,  student  of 
divinity  of  the  2d  year ;  Jam«s  Davidson 
and  Thomas  Robertson,  of  the  3d;  and 
Alexander  Law  and  James  Patrick,  of  the 
4th,  gave  an  account  of  their  subjects  of 
study  at  the  bygone  session  of  the  Divinity 
Hall,  and  were  examined  on  several  of 
these  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbyteiy. 
The  committee  for  superintending  their 
studies  during  the  recess  were  reappointol, 
consisting  of  the  ministers  of  DunfermliM, 
under  the  convenership  of  the  Rev.  Dt 
Johnston,  Limekilns.  Some  conversation 
was  held  on  the  subject  of  religioos  revivals, 
and  very  interesting  information  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Bev.  Mr  M^Dowal],  AJloa, 
who  had  lately  been  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  visited  several  of  the  places 
where  the  good  work  has  been  going  on. 
The  presbytery  expressed  their  thanks  to 
Mr  M^Dowall  for  the  very  gratifying  intel- 
ligence with  which  he  furnished  them,  and 
delayed  farther  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. Next  meeting  of  presbyteiy  is  to  be 
held  on  the  13th  of  December. 

Edinburgh, — ^Tbis  presbyteiy  met  on  4th 
October— Kev.  Thomas  Finlayson,  mode- 
rator. Messrs  B.  B.  Johnston,  H.  T. 
Howit,  W.  Gibson,  T.  Forsyth,  A,  Shields, 
D.  Boss,  J.  J.  Thom,  J.  B^iHie,  J.  Craig, 
W.  G.  Finlayson,  andD.  Benton/ were  en- 
tered upon  trials  for  license.  Mr  M'Ewao, 
College  Street  church,  was  appointed  snper- 
intenaent  of  university  students  for  next 
twelve  months.  Mr  Johnston,  West  liin- 
ton,  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  depu- 
tation appointed  to  ordain  Mr  Duncan 
Millar,  at  Mossbank,  Shetland,  on  83d 
August.    The  presbyteiy  recorded  thanks 
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depntation.  Mr  Jack,  Danbar,  re- 
1  his  proceedings  in  moderating  in  a 
:  Aberlady  on  20th  September,  whcii 
avid  Nicol  was  elected  by  a  majority ; 

E.  Fyffe  being  the  only  other  candi- 
aroposed.  The  presbytery  sustained 
.11  to  Mr  NicoL  Mr  Reid,  Lothian 
church,  gave  in  a  report  on  hom^ 
tnary  operations.  Out-door  meetings 
een  held  at  Fisherrow,  Tranent,  New- 
,  Fleasance  (Edinburgh),  and  other 
I.  Dr  Brown,  and  Messrs  Croom, 
nel,  Rutherford,  Johnston,  Mcintosh, 
,  M'Ewan  (Ford),  Parlane,  Kinnin- 

with  Mr  Graham  (Free  Church, 
laven),  had  taken  part  in  the  work, 
roarable  impression  had  been  pro«- 
1;  but  to  be  productive  of  lasting  fruit 
services  must  be  longer  continued. 
Seid  suggested  that  a  few  ministers 
Id  be  relieved  from  their  charges  for  a 
(veeks  in  sunimer,  to  engage  in  this 
in  companies  of  two,  visiting  houses 
3  locality  where  they  were  to  preach, 
le  motion  of  Professor  Harper,  thanks 
tendered  to  Mr  Reid  for  his  services 
:s  matter.  The  presbytery  entered  on 
deration  of  the  subject  of  Revivals 
"eland.  Mr  Cooper,  Fala,  and  Mr 
ie,  East  Calder,  who  had  recently 
id  the  north  of  Ireland,  gave  some 
mt  of  what  had  come  under  their  ob- 
•tion  in  connection  with  the  revival 
iment,  expressing  their  conviction  that 
•8  a  Divine  and  blessed  work.  It  wan 
id  that  a  special  meeting  of  presbytery, 
lich  all  elders,  preachers,  and  students 
e  bounds  might  be  admitted,  should 
leld  on  Tuesday  11th  October.  A 
ion  from  the  cabmen  of  Edinburgh, 
t  the  unnecessary  employment  of 
ilea  on  the  Lord's  day,  was  remitted  to  a 
miltee  to  report.*— This  presbytery  met, 
ppointed,  for  conference  on  religious 
fal,  on  Tuesday  11th  October— Rev. 
mas  Finlayson,  moderator.  MrLowrie, 

Calder;  Mr  Rutherford,  Newlands; 
trown,  Dalkeith  ;  Dr  Thomson,  Edin- 
h ;  and  Mr  Brodie,  Lasswade,  testified 
:  they  had  seen  of  the  revival  work  in 
ind,  when  visiting  that  country  re- 
iy*  and  were  unanimous  in  the  convic« 
that  it  was  thtf  work  of  Grod.  The 
i  opinion  was  held  by  all  the  members 
•esbytery  who  took  part  in  the  conver- 
'a.  On  the  motion  of  Professor  Harper, 
»  unanimously  agreed  that-^-"  While 
etting  that  there  are  some  things  con- 
ed with  this  movement  of  which  we 
lot  approve,  the  presbytery  would  re- 
lise  with  devout  thanksgiving  the  re- 
1  of  religion  recently  vouchsafed  to  the 
"ches  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  would 
antly  desire  the  extension  of  His  gra- 
ft work,  especially  to  those  congrega- 


tions over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made 
them  overseers ;  that  it  be  remitted  to  the 
'committee  to  prepare  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  work  of  God  as  now  reported  to  us, 
the  same  to  be  submitted  to  the  presbytery 
for  consideration  and  approval  at  their 
next  meeting,  and  to  be  published  and  cir- 
culated under  their  sanction ;  that,  in  order 
to  this,  the  churches  b^  exhorted  to  abound 
more  in  prayer  for  the  obtaining  of  this 
blessing ;  and  that  on  the  second  Sabbath 
of  November  the  devotional  exercises  and 
sermons  have  special  reference  to  the  ne- 
cesp^'.y  and  importance  of  revival;  and 
that  the  members  of  presbytery  in  the  vari- 
ous districts  be  recommended  to  hold  occa- 
sional meetings  with  a  view  to  consulting 
and  co-operating  in  order  to  the  revival  of 
religion  in  their  congregation  and  district." 
Falkirk, — This  presbyteiy  met  on  Tues- 
day the  4th  October— the  Rev.  John  M. 
Lambie,  Grangemouth,  moderator.  Cer- 
tificates from  the  professors  of  diviuitv 
were  presented  in  favour  of  Messrs  Hugh 
Btevenson,  Thomas  S.  French,  James  Hay, 
and  Ephraim  Smith,  bearing  that  they 
had  attended  regularly  the  session  of  the 
Divinity  Hall,  just  closed,  and  performed 
the  prescribed  exercises.  Mr  Hugh  Steven- 
son having  finished  his  curriculum  of  five 
sessions,  was  examined,  and  had  trials  of 
license  prescribed  to  him.  There  was  pre- 
sented and  read  extract  of  minutes  of  a 
congregational  meeting  of  the  East  Church, 
Falkirk,  duly  called,  and  transmitted  by 
the  session,  bearing  that  they  had  agreed 
to  petition  the  presbytery  to  appoint  one 
of  their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call  for 
a  fixed  pastor,  and  that  they  had  agreed 
that  L.170  per  annum,  without  a  manse, 
be  the  stipend  offered  in  the  meantime,  it 
being  understood  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
congregation  prospering  and  increasing  in 
ability,  an  addition  shall  be  made  to  that 
sum ;  and  that  Messrs  William  Marshall, 
John  Coubrongh,  Thomas  Anderson,  Wil- 
liam Learmonth,  and  Charles  Somerville, 
were  the  commissioners  appointed  to  give 
all  necessary  information.  The  commis- 
sioners were  present,  and  having  been 
questioned  and  heard,  the  presbytery  grant- 
ed the  moderation,  and  appointed  the  Rev. 
James  Stevenson,  Dennyloanhead,  to  mo- 
derate on  Monday  the  24th  October,  at  7 
P.H.  The  presbytery  had  a  most  interest- 
ing conversation  on  the  revival  of  religion 
and  the  best  means  of  promoting  it.  Next 
meeting  on  the  1st  November. 

Glasgow, — This  presbytery  has  been 
holding  weekly  meetings  for  conference  on 
religious  revivals.  At  its  meeting  on  the 
28th  September,  the  presbytery  received 
from  various  members  gratifying  accounts 
of  the  appearance  of  greater  earnestness  and 
prayerfulnesB  throughout  their  churches^ 
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both  in  Glasgow  and  the  neighbonrhood. 
The  presbyter/  met  again  on  October  3^ 
when,  after  conrersation  as  to  the  import- 
ance, in  present  circumstances,  of  a  dailj 
mid-day  prayer  meeting,  for  one  hour,  in 
the  City  Hiul,  and  the  desirableness  of  all 
evangelical  ministers  in  the  city  taking  part 
in  the  same,  it  was  agreed  to  instruct  the 
clerk  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Erangelical  Alliance,  through 
the  secretary,  at  their  first  meeting,  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  conference,  if  such  a 
union  prayer  meeting  seemed  to  the  said 
committee  as  desirable  in  present  circum- 
stances as  it  did  to  this  conference,  tb^ 
were  best  able  to  secure  that  object.  It 
being  also  thought  desirable,  in  present 
circumstances,  that  district  Sabbath  even- 
ing prayer  meetings  should  be  commenced 
in  the  city,  at  which  three  ministers  might 
be  engaged  each  evening,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  district  prayer  meet- 
ings should  he  commenced  in  the  Eastern, 
Western,  Northern,  and  Southern  Districts, 
beginning  to  be  held  on  the  9th  October, 
and  that  the  services  at  these  meetings 
should  occupy  one  hour.  At  the  confer- 
ence on  the  10th  October,  Mr  Borland 
reported  that  the  prayer  meetings  held  on 
the  previous  Sabbath  evening  were  very 
largely  attended,  though  many  of  the 
churches  in  the  city  were  opened  for  public 
worship.  A  report  was  received  in  regard 
to  the  communication  made  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  accord- 
ing to  minute  of  last  meeting  of  conference. 
The  presbytery  held  its  ordinary  monthly 
meeting  on  11th  October — Rev.  J.  M.  Bor- 
land, moderator.  The  sederunt  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  examination  of  students 
on  the  subjects  of  their  studies  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  Di  vinity  Hall.  The  following 
students,  having  completed  their  curricu- 
lum at  the  Hall,  were  taken  on  trials  for 
license,  viz. :— Messrs  Donald  Ross,  J.  D. 
Dickie,  David  Williamson,  John  Robson, 
Alexander  Murdoch,  John  Hutcheson,  R. 
M.  Taylor,  W.  G.  Frazer,  Charles  Frisken, 
John  Dawson,  Robert  Wishart,  and  George 
Samuel.  Mr  Edmond  brought  under  the 
notice  of  presbytery  the  case  of  Mr  Web- 
ster, student,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  and  now 
a  member  of  his  congregation,  who  was 
desirous  of  being  admitted  as  a  student  at 
the  Divinity  Hall.  He  had  studied  at 
Trinity  College  Dublin,  and  since  coming 
to  Scotland  had  studied  divinity  at  Glas- 
gow University  for  one  session,  which  he 
craved  should  be  counted  as  part  of  his 
divinity  course.  The  presbytery  agreed  to 
transmit  his  application,  with  their  recom- 
mendation of  it,  to  next  meeting  of  Synod. 
The  presbytery  entered  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  Mr  M'Coirs  motion,  notice  of 


which  was  given  in  October  last,  ssd' 
bore,  that  he  would  call  attention  lii 
meeting  to  a  practice  of  late  yean 
edly  resorted  to  within  the  bouni^ii 
presbytery,  of  preparing  secret)?  asui 
gulariy,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
Synod,  memorials  or  represent&tm 
named,  intended  to  influence  the  ' 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  fitted  t»i 
fere  with  the  fair  settlement  of  pul ' 
tions.    Mr  M^CoU  was  heard  in 
After  discussion,  Mr  MOoll  ststed 
withdrew  the  word  "secretly" 
notice  motion,  and  it  is  withdrawn 
ingly ;  and  it  was  unanimously  agreeil 
the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  V: 
and  if  so,  in  what  way  memben  ofn 
churches  belonging  to  different  congr^ 
tions  may  unite  in  approaching  onrcbn 
courts  for  the  purpose  of  petition  or 
morial. 

Hamilton. — This  presbytery  met  in  Ms 
Street  Church  haU,  on  the  27th  Septeir.a 
— Rev.  Mr  Leys,  moderator.  TJie  cti 
mittee  appointed  at  last  meeting,  regaidi^ 
open-air  and  itinerant  ])Teaching,  gsrei 
their  report.  The  presbytery  receiredlil 
same,  thanked  the  committee  for  thffftf 
tention  to  the  matter,  and  instmcted  il 
clerk  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  SvcflA 
Home  Mission  Secretary.  Certificate  ^ 
received  from  the  dififerent  Professor^  sit- 
ing that  William  B.  Wilson,  student ci^ 
1st  year ;  John  Gilmour,  James  AQiflt, 
and  Gavin  Martin  of  the  2d  year;  Astf 
Alston,  and  James  Martin,  of  the  3^,^ 
and  William  Martin,  of  the  4th  yea* 
attended  the  respective  classes,  id^ 
formed  the  prescribed  exercises,  dnrioi^ 
last  session  of  the  Divinity  HaU.  ^ 
Martin,  student  of  the  2d  year,  wzs  tii» 
ferred  to  the  presbytery  of  Kilm«nw& 
and  various  discourses  and  exercises^ 
appointed  to  the  other  students,  tobe^ntf 
to  the  presbytery  during  the  recess  rfli» 
Divinity  Hall. 

Kilmarnock, — ^This  presbytery  !«• 
several  meetings  since  last  repoii^^' 
the  only  business  of  any  public  iaf^|* 
case  of  dissatisfied  parties  in  the(«9<f^ 
tion  of  Ardrossan — has  beenrefc«i**' 
pliciter  to  the  Synod,  it  is  thoii^^^^®* 
in  the  meantime,  not  to  give  aa^itt"^*' 
At  their  meeting,  October  11— Mr Bu '•*>:. 
moderator — Messrs  John  Paterson  k^ 
Archibald  Brown  were  taken  on  trial* '*^ 
license,  and  the  other  students  pnt  vs^ 
the  Kilmarnock  committee.  The  y^' 
tery,  after  finishing  the  ordinaiy  bositfa 
resolved  themselves  into  committee,  im 
took  up  the  subject  of  the  religions  abates- 
ing.  Rev,  Dr  Bruce  opened  the  confereE« 
with  prayer.  The  following  resolDtica 
were  then  read,  and  the  members  agree^^; 
to  them  in  substance,  expressed  their  n- 
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to  Messrs  Symington  and  Jamieson 
ise  them,  and  publish  them  as  they 
lee  fit:— Resolved,  I.  That  this  pres- 
record  their  fervent  gratitude,  and 
'  to  God  their  heartfelt  thanksgivings 
\  religions  awakening  now  so  mani- 
I  this  district  of  our  beloved  land. 
tat  the  ministers,  office-bearers,  and 
ers  of  our  churches,  be  exhorted  to 
ae  instant  in  prayer  for  the  more 
ant  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
ry  on  the  ordinary  work  and  worship 
)  sanctuary  with  nntiring  assiduity 
eal.  III.  That  congregational  and 
;t  prayer  meetings  be  promoted  as  far 
icticable,  and  that  our  people  be  ear- 
r  enjoined  to  attend  faithfully  to  the 
of  family  worship.  IV.  That  this 
ytery,  while  they  do  not  pronounce 
aent  on  all  the  adjuncts  of  this  revival 
ment,  cannot  offer  encouragement  to 
icted  midnight  meetings,  at  which 
as  of  certain  temperaments  are  liable 
dily  prostrations  ;  nor  do  they  deem 
e  or  profitable  to  make  an  ostenta- 
display  of  cases. — And  while  they 
e  greatly  in  the  present  awakening, 
a  a  more  earnest  attention  to  the 
s  of  grace,  they  exhort  all,  and  espe- 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  young, 
minate  their  public  meetings,  and  to 
lat  the  members  of  their  families  be 
iir  own  homes  at  a  seasonable  hour. 
"kcaldif. — This  presbytery  met  at  Be- 
eld  on  the  27th  September — Rev. 
rt  Brown,  moderator  pro  tern.  Messrs 
las  Swan  and  William  Birrell,  stu- 
J  of  divinity,  having  finished  their 
ogical  curriculum,  were  taken  on  trials 
cense.  On  petition  from  the  church 
«avgo,  the  presbytery  appointed  Mr 
op  to  preach  and  preside  in  the  mo- 
tion of  a  call  there,  on  the  evening  of 
^ay  10th  October.  It  was  agreed  to 
a  free  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
ioas  revivals  at  next  ordinary  meeting. 
incashire. — This  presbytery  met  at 
nt  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday 
)ctober — Rev.  John  Thompson,  mode- 
'•  The  Rev.  Alexander  Hamilton,  of 
lamock,  being  present,  was  invited  to 
sspond.  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dun- 
H'Owan,  of  Ramsey,  intimated  that 
J  was  now  a  probability  that  the  title 
of  the  property  of  the  congregation 
B  would  be  recovered.  The  clerk  re- 
3d  that  the  Home  Mission  Board  of 
presbytery  had  made  a  conditional 
t  to  parties  in  Burton-upon-Trent,  who 
5  desirous  to  erect  a  place  of  worship 
>at  town  in  connection  with  the  United 
Joyterian  Church.  Mr  Denholm,  elder 
I  Bradford,  detailed  the  efforts  which 
congregation  theje  are  making  for  the 
nction  of  the  debt  on  their  property  ; 


and  laid  on  the  table  the  answers  to  the 
queries  of  the  Synod's  Committee,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  congregation. 
The  presbytery  heard  Mr  Denholm's  state- 
ment with  much  satisfaction,  directed  the 
moderator  and  clerk  to  countersign  the 
replies  of  the  congregation,  and  appointed 
Messrs  Stitt  and  Scott  to  forward  to  the 
Synod's  Committee  a  statement  in  support 
of  the  interests  ofthe  Bradford  congregation. 
Mr  Robert  Gray  presented  a  petition  to  be 
taken  on  trials  for  license  as  a  preacher ; 
and  the  clerk  having  read  a  minute  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  having  reference  to 
the  case,  the  presbytery  unanimously  agreed 
to  appoint  to  Mr  Gray  subjects  of  trial. 
The  usual  devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Dickie,  of 
Bristol,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hamilton 
of  Kilmarnock.  The  Rev.  William  Graham 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  recent 
visit  to  the  scene  of  the  Ulster  revival ; 
and  the  presbytery  afterwards  held  a  brief 
conference  on  the  subject  of  revivals.  The 
clerk's  accounts  for  the  half  year  were 
passed ;  and  next  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday  1 5th  November,  in 
Coupland  Street,  Manchester,  with  a  visi- 
tation of  the  congregation  in  the  evening. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  presbytery  a 
social  meeting,  very  numerously  attended,, 
was  held  in  Mount  Pleasant  school-room, 
and  by  adjournment  in  the  church,  in  con- 
nection with  the  special  services  comme- 
morative of  the  jubilee  of  the  congi-egation. 
Dr  Crichton  and  the  Rev.  William  Graham 
presided.  The  Rev.  Messrs  Dickie  and. 
Scott  conducted  the  devotional  exercises.. 
Mr  Thomas  Holder,  an  elder  of  the  church,, 
read  an  able  and  interesting  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  congregation,  which  it  was 
agreed  should  be  published;  and  appro- 
priate addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr 
M*Kerrow,  the  Rev.  Messrs  Towers,  Skin- 
ner, and  Taylor,  and  by  members  of  the 
church. — A  special  meeting  of  the  presby- 
tery was  held  at  Egremonnt,  Cheshire,  on 
the  evening  of  Monday  10th  October — the 
Rev.  D.  Pirret,  moderator  pro  tern.  The 
Rev.  James  Towers  reported  that  Messrs 
Anderson,  Barbour,  and  Forbes,  had  been 
elected  to  the  eldership  by  the  Egremount 
church ;  and  laid  on  the  table  a  call  by  the 
same  congregation  to  the  Rev.  Robert 
Cameron,  of  Perth,  signed  by  thirty- two 
members  in  full  communion,  and  a  paper 
of  adherence  to  the  call  signed  by  thirty- 
two  ordinary  hearers.  The  presbytery 
unanimously  sustained  the  call,  and  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  Messrs  Towers  and  Scot, 
commissioners  to  support  it  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Perth. 

Paisley  and  Greenock. — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  St  James  Street  session-house  on 
the  30th  Augu4^  for  the  ordination  of  Mr 
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James  Brown.  Ker.  Peter  M^ariane 
preached,  Bev.  William  Sprott  addressed 
the  minister,  and  Ber.  G.  Meikle  addressed 
the  congregation. — ^This  presbyterj  again 
met  at  Greenock  on  6th  September.  On 
application  of  commissionen  from  the 
preaching  station  of  Kim,  the  sanction  of 
the  presbjteiy  was  granted  to  its  being 
kept  open  daring  the  winter  and  spring  as 
well  as  summer.    Next  meeting  is  to  be 

•  held  in  Paisley,  8d  Tnesdajrof  October. 

/Vr<A.-~This  presbytery  met  on  the  11th 
October—BeT.  David  Yoang,  Kinclaven, 
moderator.  It  was  reported  that  Mr 
Thomas  Whitelaw,  student  of  the  2d  year, 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Presbytery  of 
.  Edinburgh.  A  filled  up  schedule  of  queries 
for  the  Debt  Liquidation  Board,  from  the 
East  Church,  Perth,  was  unanimously 
transmitted.  The  Committee  on  Sutistics 
for  the  present  year  was  appointed,  to  con- 
sist of  Messrs  John  Toung,  Clark,  and 
Bnssell — ^Mr  Toung  to  be  convener.  Cer- 
tificates of  attendance  at  the  Divinity  Hall, 
during  the  past  session,  were  received  from 
Messrs  Andrew  and  William  Millar,  5th 
year ;  James  Lamb  and  John  A.  Murray, 
3d  year;  and  Alexander  W.  Donaldson, 
David  Marshall,  and  James  HaUyi  2d  year. 
Messrs  Forsyth  and  Martin  were  appointed 
to  examine  Mr  William  Millar,  applying 
for  license,  on  theology;  and,  on  their 
cordial  recommendation,  the  presbytery 

•  agreed  to  take  him  on  trial  for  license. 
Some  conversation  was  held  anent  the  case 
of  KinkeU,  when  the  finding  of  the  pres- 
bytery was  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  represent  to  the  Board  of  Missions 
the  injurious  effects  of  delay  in  this  case, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
speedily  disposed  of  in  terms  of  the  Sy- 
nod's recommendation.  Compeared,  Mr 
William  Boyle  Barbour,  attested  commis- 
sioner, who  laid  upon  the  table  a  call  from 
the  congregation  of  Egremont,  in  the  pres- 
bytery of  Lancashire,  to  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Cameron,  Perth,  with  reasons  of  transla- 
tion, and  minutes  of  the  presbytery  in  the 
case.  Mr  Cameron  being  present,  notice 
of  this  call  was  formally  given  to  him,  and 
a  copy  of  tl^e  reasons  of  translation  was 
put  into  his  hands.  Mr  Hill  was  appointed 
to  give  notice  to  the  North  Con^egation 
of  the  call  addressed  to  their  minister ;  to 
serve  them  with  a  copy  of  the  reasons  of 
translation ;  and  to  summon  them  to  ap- 
pear for  their  interest  in  this  cause  at  the 
next  meeting  of  presbytery,  to  be  held  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  5th  Sabbath  of  this 
month. 

Stirling, — ^This  presbytery  met  October 
4.  Messrs  John  M^Kerrow  and  Thomas 
Kirk,  students  of  divinity  of  the  1st  year, 
and  Messrs  A.  H.  Drysdale  and  George 
f  airgrieve,  of  the  4th  year,  having  been  cer- 


tified fipom  the  Ha]],liad 
them  for  the  recess.  On  petitics 
congregation  of  Alva,  a  moderadou 
was  appointed  to  take  place  thereat 
ber  17,theBev.  W.  McLaren topnd 
preside.  In  the  case  of  a  similar  qb 
firom  the  congregadon  of  Holi&ci& 
the  presbytery  agreed  to  report  )iie 
nod's  Home  Mission  Committaif 
pointed  a  deputation  to  meet  tn 
with  a  deputation  from  said  m 
Further  supply  of  preaching  waj 
to  the  West  Congr^ation^  Allot,! 
Hunter  was  appointed  to  presidi 
session  in  Mr  More's  absence  tbni 
disposition.  The  presbytery  will 
next  meeting  on  December  6. 

CAIX8  MOT>lSRATED. 

Aberhufy.—Mx  David  Nicol,  oSedl 
September— Mr  Jack,  Dunbar,  presia 

IJgremoiU,  Cheshire, — ^Bev.  BobeitCi 
ron,  Perth,  called  10th  October^ 
Towers,  Birkenhead,  presiding. 

Alvc—Mx  H.  G.  FlemixH^  calteifl 
October-— Mr  M'Laren,  Blairl<^H 
ing. 

ORDIHATIOHB. 

Aberdeen,  St  Niehoias  £aae.-Hr 
M^SLerrow,  ordained   19th 
Scott,  Stonehaven,  and  MrBankiiierl 
.  officiating. 

Newton  Meams. — Mr  David 
ordained  September  28 — ^Mr  Yoa|l 
gow,  and  Mr  Laurie,  Partick,  oB0^ 

OBITUABT. — ^If  R  JAMSS  SBEFBO^ 
STUDENT. 

Aboctt  five  years  ago  our  pageioil^ 
a  notice  of  the  death  of  i  ^*^ 
divinity  of  much  promise,  bel<»pB{** 
congregation  ofCraigdam,whois^ 
by  consumption  when  near  tbe  |M 
which  he  aimed.  Wehavcnow*^ 
a  similar  event,  which  has  takaM* 
the  same  locality,  and  which  lis**.* 
feeling  of  sorrow  and  disappfli<**J* 
the  district— the  death  of  Mrii«s»9' 
herd,  student  of  the  third  year,  uB* 
Keithfield,  parish  of  Tarves,  then^ 
of  his  father,  who  is  an  elder  of  Cnjg* 
congregation.  Mr  Shepherd  wfiiB' 
23d  year,  and  he  died  on  the  fthSep^ 
ber,  and  during  the  sitting  of  tt*^ 
He  was  engaged  in  teaching  at  Cnip 
when  the  symptoms  of  pulmoiuj  ** 
sumption  developed  themselTCs,  m  ■ 
name  is  to  be  added  to  that  of  the ki^ 
tudes,  bright  in  youth  and  promise,  f' 
have  been  cut  down  by  that  desn^*^ 
His  preparatory  studies  were  coiidiK"^*' 
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College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  highly 
aished  himself,  especially  in  the 
natical  department.  His  disposi- 
Eis  retiring,  and  bis  piety  was  unob- 
,  bat  it  was  such  as  rendered  him 

0  every  good  work ;  and  he  has  been 
away  from  this  lower  sphere  just 
his  talents  and  influence,  breaking 
h  his  natural  reserve,  were  beginning 
'elt  and  acknowledged  in  thQ  circle 
ch  he  moved.  In  every  such  case, 
iassaring  to  reflect,  that  the  instru- 
rhich  God  has  fashioned  and  fitted  for 
rk  on  earth,  is  not  at  death  "  broken 
irown  away"  as  a  worthless  thing, 
youths  shall  faint  and  grow  weary, 
le  young  men  shall  utterly  fail :  but 
hat  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
strength,  they  shall  mount  up  with 

OS  eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not  be 
',  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

:TANT  and  valuable  ACQinSITION 
THE  LIBRART  OV  THB  UNITBD  PBBB- 
ERIAN  GH9R0H. 

E  has  just  been  presented  to  this 
r,  by  M.  Bibard,  pastor  of  the  Evan- 

1  Church,  St  Jean  du  Gard,  France, 
ift  of  a  singularly  rare  and  curious 
le,  "  The  Armageddon"  of  the  famous 

Welsh,  minister  of  Ayr,  and  after- 
I  minister  of  Jonzac,  and  of  St  Jean 
;ely  in  Saintonge,  Western  France. 
vritten  in  old  French.  Of  this  work 
is  one  copy  extant  in  the  British 
urn.  Another  copy  is  said  to  have 
sold  in  Edinburgh  about  thirty  years 
bat  in  whose  possession  it  is,  is  not 
cnown.  With  these  exceptions,  and 
riplicate  or  duplicate  which  has  now 
tent  to  the  Iiibrary  of  the  Synod, 
>  is  probably  no  other  to  be  found 
rin  this  country  or  the  Continent. 
e  circumstances  in  which  this  acqui- 
I  has  been  made  we  understand  to  be 
>llowing : — ^When  the  deputation  from 
ynod  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  the 
gelical  Union  of  France  at  Le  Yigan, 
te  Cevennes  Mountains,  in  August 
the  Uev.  Dr  Peddie,  in  his  address, 
ed  to  the  intimate  connection  which 
mciently  subsisted  between  the  Pro- 
it  Church  of  France  and  the  Church 
otland,  and  mentioned  among  other 
s  for  conscience  sake  from  Scotland, 
bad  found  refuge  and  employment  in 
ce  in  fornoer  days,  the  name  of  Welsh, 
tie  close  of  the  meeting,  M.  Ribard, 
>f  the  members  of  the  French  Synod, 
and  informed  him  that  he  had  the 
fortune  to  be  possessed  of  a  copy  of 
hove  work  of  Welsh,  which  had  come 
his  hands  by  accident.  Dr  Peddie 
wards  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject. 


We  have  been  faronred  with  a  translation 
of  a  part  of  the  reply  of  M.  Bibard,  in  which 
he  makes  the  handsome  offer  of  the  work 
to  our  Church..  "  It  was  some  years  ago 
that  I  found  the  book  of  John  Welsh  in 
the  corner  of  a  garret  in  the  house  of  one 
of  my  uncles,  Thomas  Causse,  at  Ganges, 
Herault.  Though  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
it,  1  asked  him  for  it,  and  he  gave  it  me. 
Its  pharm  in  my  eyes  was,  that  it  was  more 
than  200  years  old,  and  I  was  desirous  to 
examine  it.  The  grandmother  of  this 
uncle  (he  is  now  dead)  had  been  cast  into 
the  tower  of  Constance  for  having  been 
present,  in  the  desert,  at  the  preaching  of 
the  word  of  God.  While  she  was  in  the 
prison  his  mother  was  bom.  The  "  Arma- 
geddon" was  the  property  of  these  victims 
of  our  persecuting  laws,  and  may  probably 
have  served  to  fortify  them  in  the  faith  of 
Gospel  truth.  .  .  I  am  disposed  not  to 
sell  it,  but  to  present  it  to  your  Church,  on 
condition  that  it  become  the  property,  not 
of  an  individual,  but  of  the  Church  at  large, 
or  of  a  local  Church.  It  would,  in  that 
case,  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland ; 
or,  if  there  be  no  such  library  or  archives, 
in  the  Library  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Edinburgh ;  or,  if  there  be  no 
library  of  the  local  church,  it  would  be 
deposited  in  its  archives.  You  will  under- 
stand why  I  am  not  willing  to  give  it  to 
any  private  individual.  Men  die,  and  their 
books  pass  into  the  hands  of  their  heirs, 
who  sometimes  are  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  them,  and  so  allow  them  to  perish.  It 
is  proper,  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
guard  against  this  risk  in  the  case  of  rare 
books.  At  our  next  meeting  of  Synod  I 
may  find  the  means  of  forwarding  the  book 
to  Scotland  by  the  hands  of  a  deputy. 
That  will  be  a  safer  way  of  sending  it  than 
the  post.  Will  you,  then,  be  so  good  as 
offer  the  'Armageddon*  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  if  that 
Church  possesses  archives  or  a  library ;  or, 
in  default  of  these,  to  your  local  Church  of 
Edinburgh.  May  the  Lord  bless  your 
Church  and  her  labours.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  what  she  has  done  for  us.  The 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  you  I  Be- 
ceive.  Sir  and  honoured  brother,  my  re- 
spectful salutations. 

"  C.  BxBABD,  PaaUur. 

**  P,S.  —  Having  resolved  to  send  the 
book  itself,  I  need  not  give  the  contents  ta 
extenso.  But  I  must  not  omit  the  title 
and  some  particulars.  It  is  a  perfect  copy, 
a  rare  circumstance  with  very  old  books. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single  page 
, wanting.  The  title  is,  '  V Armageddon  d§ 
la  Babylon  Apocalyptique par  Jean  Weltch^ 
minittre  de  la  parole  de  Vieu,  en  Viglise  d» 
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ionzaCj  en  Satatonge,  Zacharie  5. 17.17.  3,  4, 
5.  Apoc.  18.  4.  Sortez  d*icelle  monpeuple. 
a  ionzac  par  hieronomie  Maran.  mdcxii.* 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
first  treats  of  the  Spiritual  Sodom ;  the 
second,  of  the  Spiritual  Egypt ;  the  third, 
of  the  Roman  Jerusalem ;  and  the  fourth,  of 
the  Western  Babylon.  The  author  shows 
that  it  is  Rome  that  is  spoken  of  under  these 
designations,  and  inquires  into  the  rela- 
tions of  these  two  orders  of  ideas  in  the 
Bible.  The  preface  to  the  book  occupies 
16  pages; 'the  dedication  more  than  40; 
the  work  itself  258.  It  is  of  the  size  called 
large  18mo,  bound  in  parchment.  The 
author,  in  the  introduction,  furnishes  some 
historical  details  of  himself.  For  example, 
he  mentions  that  20  years  before  he  had 
been  called  to  the  ministry  in  his  native 
country,  where  his  ministry  had  been  bless- 
ed ;  that  he  had  left  his  associates  in  the 
work  there  and  the  saints  with  sorrow  and 
great  anguish ;  but  that  the  waters  of 
Marah  had  become  sweet  to  him  in  France. 
God  had  there  very  specially  comforted 
him,  and  so  he  could  not  keep  silence  with 
respect  to  these  blessings;  because  in 
France  he  had  been  not  as  in  the  house  of 
strangers,  but  in  the  midst  of  fathers  and 
brethren.  He  had  not  hung  his  harp  upon 
the  willows  of  our  rivers,  but  had  sung  with 
our  ancestors  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  etc. 
—Yours  affectionately,  C.  R.,  P." 

The  donation  of  our  worthy  French 
brother  has  been  cordially  accepted  by  the 
Library  Committee,  and  the  precious  little 
volume  has  safely  arrived. 

JUBILEE    OP    THE     UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  LIVERPOOL. 

Fifty  years  having  passed  away  since  the 
late  Rev.  Dr  Stewart  gathered  together  a 
little  band  of  Scottish  Presbyterians  in  a 
small  room  in  Marble  Street,  Liverpool, 
the  congregation,  now  large  and  flourish- 
ing, held  a  series  of  meetings  to  celebrate 
its  jubilee,  beginning  with  a  devotional 
meeting,  on  Friday  evening,  September 
30th.  On  the  following  Sabbath  a  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  morning  by  the  Rev. 
William  Graham,  junior  pastor  of  the 
church,  who  paid  a  grateful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  its  first  pastor,  and  to  the 
worth  of  the  present  senior  minister,  the 
Rev.  Dr  Crichton,  now  laid  aside  by  infir- 
mity from  his  more  public  ministrations ; 
and  in  the  evening  the  Rev.  Dr  Raffles, 
for  little  short  of  fifty  years  the  tried 
friend  of  the  church  and  its  pastors, 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon  from  Matt.  v. 
14,  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  On 
Tuesday,  October  4th,  the  Presbytery  of 
Lancashire  met.  After  a  dinner,  at  which 


they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  by  friends  from  other 
churches,  a  large  public  soiree  was  held  in 
the  schoolroom.  After  tea,  the  meetlDg 
adjourned  to  the  church,  where  the  Rev. 
Dr  Crichton  took  the  chair.  A  most  in- 
teresting historical  sketch  of  the  congre- 
gation, during  the  past  fifty  years,  was 
read  by  Mr  T.  Holder,  secretary  of  the 
church.  Then  followed  reminiscences  of 
the  congregation,  and  of  its  first  pastor,  b? 
various  gentlemen ;  after  which  the  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  a  number  of  the 
ministers,  of  whom  there  was  alarjre  pathtr- 
ing  on  the  platform.  The  Rev.  Dr  M'Ker- 
row's  subject  was  "  Presbyterianism  in 
Lancashire,  now  and  fifty  years  sgo ;"  the 
Rev.  James  Towers  spoke  on  "The  Off- 
shoots from  Mount  Pleasant  Church ;"  the 
Rev.  Francis  Skinner,  on  "  Our  Duties  as 
Presbyterians  in  England  ;"  and  the  Bev. 
W.  M.  Taylor,  on  "  Gratitude  to  God  f<>r 
past  Mercies."  A  large  and  strikinplj 
faithful  portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr 
Stewart,  adorning  the  walls  of  the  echoo!* 
room,  was  unattractive  object  of  intere>l 
both  to  old  friends  and  to  new  members. 
Collections  were  made  at  each  meeting  for 
the  somewhat  large  congregational  debt 

Since  the  commencement  of  thischnrch, 
in  1809,  it  has  gradually  extended  its 
boundaries.  The  Rev.  Dr  Stewart,  iti 
first  pastor,  was  a  man  of  an  iron  frame, 
clear  comprehensive  intellect,  an  eloqaent 
tongue,  and  a  warm  affectionate  heart  ia 
spite  of  discouragements  and  disappoiit* 
ments,  he  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  li» 
congregation  outgrow  the  temporary  meet- 
ing place  in  Marble  Street,  and  the  chapel 
in  Gloucester  Street,  where  they  had  a 
"  more  lengthened  resting-place;  and  in 
June  1827  the  present  large  and  elegant 
church  in  Mount  Pleasant  was  opened. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Crichton  was,  in  1838,  settled 
as  colleague  to  the  then  almost  wom-oot 
minister,  who,  two  years  after,  was  carried 
to  the  grave,  full  of  years  and  hononn, 
amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. In  1846,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Graham 
was  united,  with  Dr  Crichton  in  the  pas- 
toral care  of  this  large  congregation.  On 
him  now  devolves  the  chief  share  of  the 
work,  Dr  Crichton  being  able  only  to  un- 
dertake some  of  the  more  private  duties  of 
the  pastorate. 

Many  churches,  besides  those  in  the 
neighbourhood,  can  trace,  if  not  their  origin, 
their  reinforcement  at  least,  to  this  con- 
gregation ;  for  its  members,  being  a  migra- 
tory class,  remain  and  receive  benefit,  it 
may  be,  for  a  few  years,  and  are  then  soon 
scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  carrying 
with  them  the  seeds  of  usefulness,  and  the 
desire  for  it.  The  church  at  Grange  Lane, 
Birkenhead,  under  the  Kev.  James  Towen, 
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offshoot  St  Paul's,  with  the  Rer.  J.  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  besides  the  nev? 
on  as  its  pastor,  and  the  equally  station  at  Egremont,  own  Mount  Pleasant 
ling  congregation  at  Bootle,  under     as  their  mother  church. 


3finntlili|  Eftrnspnl 

HOME  NE\VS 

JTLAND,  nothing  very  particular  has  occurred  during  the  past  month,  except 
(it  of  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family  to  Loch  Katrine,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ig  of  the  Glasgow  Water  Works.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  unfayour- 
.nd  we  fear  that  many,  especially  of  the  weaker  sex,  will  long  have  occasion 
ret  that  they  were  tempted  to  leave  their  homes.  Still,  with  all  its  draw- 
,  the  spectacle  was  interesting  and  imposing,  especially  when  regarded  as 
live  of  the  hearty  affection  subsistiug  between  Victoria  and  her  people. 
C.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from 
Control,  has  been  making  a  tour  among  us,  and  stirring  up  Dissenters  to  their 

At  the  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  he  referred  to  the  present  position  of  the 
ition  cause  ;  and  in  proof  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  Society,  directed  the 
ion  of  his  hearers  to  the  manner  in  which,  during  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
uestions  as  Chutch  Rates,  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  and  their  own  Annuity 
lad  been  received  and  treated.  He  concluded  an  eloquent  and  most  interest- 
idress,  by  urging  a  thorough  union  among  Dissenters,  as  the  only  effective 
d  of  securing  a  triumphant  issue  for  their  principles. 

!  Revival  Movement  is  making  progress  in  Scotland.  Synods  and  presbyteries 
ving  forth  no  uncertain  sounds  on  the  subject — ^recognising  it  as  the  work  of 
yet  warning  their  people  against  mere  animal  excitement.  Among  the 
:ian  public,  there  obtains  a  very  remarkable  oneness  of  opinion  ;  and  we  are 
to  find  that  a  distinguished  United  Presbyterian  minister,  who  was  at  one 
mderstood  to  be  distrustful  of  the  whole  movement,  has  expressed  his  mind 
fully  on  the  subject,  and  removed  the  impression  entertained  by  some  in  re- 
Je  to  his  opinion  of  the  work.  In  justice  to  Mr  GilfiUan,  we  give  the  follow- 
ctract  from  a  letter  of  his  to  a  Wesleyan  minister : — 

Q  reference  to  the  revival  affair,  the  simple  story  is  this : — Some  three  months 
in  unguarded  expression,  which  I  had  used  in  the  pulpit,  and  which  had  got 
the  press,  was  commented  on  with  great  asperity  by  various  religious  news- 
"8,  and  especially  in  the  Witness,  by  Dr  Dill.  In  reply  to  that  gentleman,  I 
ined  that  I  referred  to  the  physical  symptoms,  of  which  I  decidedly  dis- 
•ved.  The  expression,  I  repeat,  I  do  not  justify,  and  had,  in  my  letter  to  the 
J«s,  virtually,  as  I  now  formally,  recall  it.  My  present  views  about  the 
al  are  very  much  those  of  Dr  M'Cosh.  I  decidedly,  and  in  toto,  condenm  the 
[ations,  visions,  etc. ;  but  I  believe  the  revivals  have  done  good  ;  whether  that 
is  to  be  permanent  is  a  different  question,  which  time  only  can  solve.  I  have, 
^ess,  a  feeling,  inherited  from  my  old  Seceding  fathers,  against  sudden  conver- 
and  bodily  work  in  religion.  I  cannot  speak  for  others,  but  in  my  own 
terial  experience,  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a  sudden,  turn  out  a  sohd,  conver- 

I  am,  besides,  a  millennarian,  and  believe  that  till  God  sends  His  Son  there 
^  partial  awakenings,  but  no  large  or  lasting  change  either  upon  the  world 
e  Church.  Nevertheless,  while  beHeving  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  ordinary 
J  of  grace  that  the  "residue  of  the  Spirit"  (the  dispensation  of  which  millen- 
^  consider  nearly  over),  is  conveyed  to  believers,  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
sober,  and  progressive  revival.  This  may  refresh  parts,  although  the  regenera- 
of  society  and  the  Church  as  a  whole  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  effected 
er  way." 

Ireland,  while  the  Revival  Movement  continues,  the  priests  are  doing  their 
5t  to  excite  sympathy  towards  the  oppressed  Pope,  and  to  overturn  the 
nal  System  of  Education,  as  presently  conducted.  Archbishop  Cullen  is,  of 
6)  "  first  among  the  foremost,"  and  pours  forth  unmeasured  abuse  on  all  who 
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are  opposed  to  biin,  and  eRpeciaHy,  of  course,  on  Lord  Shaftesbmy 
Emmanuel. 

In  England,  the  movements  of  the  "  Great  Eastern"  excite  much  attaitia:i 
public  interest  has  been  deeply  stirred  in  connection  with  the  ascertained  b 
Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition.  Many  deeply  interesting  relics  of  our  loa  053 
men  were  pibked  up,  and  have  been  brought  home.  While  we  write  this.  f?lj 
from  the  Nova  Scotia  Correspondent  of  the  Glasgow  Guardian^  that  the  le, 
Gordon,  who  labours  on  the  Island  of  Erromanga,  has  succeeded  in  dk^ 
part  of  the  remains  of  John  Williams,  with  some  relics  of  his  clothes. 


THE  BISHOPS  AND  M.  ABOUT. 

The  French  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  are  all  busy  at  present  in  the  way  of 
ing,  by  their  crosiers,  or  rather  by  their  pens,  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  which  b« 
resting  for  some  time  back,  on  the  point  of  French  bayonets.  The  Emperor  tkfl 
to  wiUidraw  the  latter,  and  hints  that  then  the  tiara  will  be  found  roIIiii|hl 
dust.  Indignant  at  the  disrespect  shown  towards  their  head,  the  Archl^m 
Tours  indites  pastoral  letters  in  his  behalf,  and  the  Bishops  of  Nevers  and  En 
issue  protests  m  his  favour ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  aU  this,  the  wicked  M.  Aboot,  *\ 
dwells  with  his  mother  and  sister  in  a  little  lonely  house  in  the  department  ofj 
Lower  Rhine,"  takes  up  his  quill  and  unmercifully  satirizes  their  proceedings 
concludes  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  these  terms : — 

*^  Do  not  suppose,  Monseigneur,  that  a  sentiment  of  personal  rancour  has  iifi 
these  remarks.  You  have  maltreated  me,  it  is  true,  but  in  such  good  compaDr,d 
it  was  doing  me  much  honour.  I  consent  to  remain  till  the  end  of  my  days  in. 
category  in  which  you  have  placed  me,  with  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  all  thegke 
chiefs  of  the  Italian  revolution.  I  even  confess,  litween  ourselves,  that  I  (Hi 
know  I  should  earn  so  much  glory  by  pleading  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  peopit 

"  Perhaps  you  might  have  used  more  courteous  expressions  towards  a  jxfel 
lettered  man.  For,  after  all,  if  unfortunately,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  I  fc" 
myself  your  neighbour  at  the  French  Academy,  you  would  be  forced  either* 
the  place  or  to  admit  that  you  had  been  too  hasty.  But  religious  polemtf^ 
their  own  usages.  They  have  transferred  to  language  the  torches  and  racbf^ 
longer  dared  to  use  in  practical  life.  This  I  became  aware  of  from  the 
charge — I  mean  to  say  the  first  article — of  your  new  friend,  M.  Veuillot. 
was  told  that  the  Pere  Duchesne  of  the  Church  was  about  to  declare  war  w 
me,  I  feared  some  serious  objections  to  my  theories,  or  some  terrible  refotaW" 
the  facts  I  cited,  and  already  I  prepared  all  the  weapons  of  logic  and  of  IiJJj 
What  simplicity !  M.  Veuillot  limited  himself  to  abusing  me,  as  you  havedoDfi,* 
seigneur,  and  to  denouncing  my  book  to  the  police ;  for  it  is  much  easfftoJ* 
an  editor  than  an  argument,  and  no  reply  can  be  more  telling  than  a  seioR^ 

**  I  kiss  with  respect  your  pastoral  ring,  and  I  bow  myself  humbly,  MoDseiP^ 
before  the  sacred  character  with  which  you  are  invested." 


THE  ITALIAN  QUESTION. 

The  murder  of  Count  Aviti,  at  Parma,  is  an  "untoward  event,"  and tkiB®** 
despotism  will  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

"  For  of  a  truth,  the  sooth  to  say, 
Altho'  the  loon  be  well  away, 
The  fact  was  foully  done." 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  moment  consists  in  the  anomalous  position  of  Bi^ 
which  belongs  to  the  Pope,  and  which  his  holiness  seems  bent  on  retainiD?^ 
qaHl  couie.  With  the  view  of  gaining  his  object  he  is  moving  heaven  andearfj^ 
he  is  exhorting  his  bishops  in  Ireland,  and  France,  and  everywhere,  to  agitate  i"* 
favour.  IN^apoleon,  fully  alive  to  his  position,  is  quietly  endeavouring  to  dcd^ 
this  movement,  and  in  his  speech  at  Bordeaux  gave  out  some  very  broad  Hfl^.* 
the  subject.  The  case  is  evidently  one  of  very  great  complexity,  and  one o^^'^ 
we  trust  English  principle  and  feeling,  legitimately  expressed,  will  tell  witi«^** 
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It  is  reported  that  a  European  congress  is  to  meet  at  Brussels  fbr  the  settlement  of 
the  Italian  imbroglio  ;  but  we  question  the  ability  of  all  the  powers  in  Europe  to 
untie  the  Gordian  Ejiot. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THEJ  PROMOTION  OF  SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. 

The  third  annual  meeting  commenced  at  Bradford  the  10th  October,  in  the  large 
room  of  St  George's  Hall,  and  was  very  numerously  attended.     The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury took  the  chair,  as  President  of  the  Association,  and  delivered  a  long  and  elo- 
quent opening  address.     The  man,  however,  who  constituted  the  principal  figure, 
was  Lord  Brougham,  who  not  only  spoke,  and  spoke  frequently,  but  with  much  of 
his  ancient  eloquence  and  power.     One  novel  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the 
part  taken  by  ladies  in  the  business.     Bessie  Parks,  a  young  lady,  courageously 
mounted  the  rostrum,  and  veith  decision  and  emphasis  read  a  lecture  on  the  Market 
for  Educated  Female  Labour,  in  which  she  called  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  important  subject  had  been  neglected  by  society.     The  points  discussed  at  this 
conference  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified.    Mr  Robert  Baker,  the  factory  inspector, 
read  a  paper  on  the  Physical  Effects  of  Diminished  Labour,  in  which  he  showed  that 
disease  among  factory  labourers  was  greatly  on  the  decline.     In  fact,  the  improve- 
ment, physically  and  morally,  was  almost  incredible.     The  following  statements 
made  by  the  Hon.  TV*.  Cowper,  M.P.,  on  the  subject  of  Public  Health,  are  very  start- 
ling : — *'  The  losses  of  our  array  in  the  Crimea  awakened  the  military  authorities  to 
the  necessity  of  consulting  sanitary  commissioners.     During  the  two  years  and  a 
quarter  that  the  campaign  lasted,  out  of  an  army  of  which  the  average  strength* 
was  84,500,  20,800  died  from  all  causes;  but  of  those  deaths,  only  6000  occurred 
in  action  or  from  wounds  inflicted  by  the  enemy.     Two-thirds  of  the  whole  mortal- 
ity arose  from  other  causes  more  destructive  than  shot,  bullet,  or  bayoneti.    An 
equal  number  of  men  of  the  same  ages  would,  according  to  the  average  death-rate 
of  the  more  healthy  districts  of  England,  have  suffered  a  loss  of  only  610  in  lieu  of 
20,000.     The  astounding  discovery  that  the  picked  men  of  the  army — ^the  most 
favoured  regiments — ^were  dying  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  most  neglected  classes' 
ol  the  community,  was  required  before  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  customs  of 
barrack  life  could  be  remedied.     Improvement,  to  be  real,  must  extend  to  the  three 
^eat  parts  of  our  earthly  nature — the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and  the  physical . 
The  three  cannot  be  separated.     It  is  in  vain  that  schools  and  institutes  draw  up- 
wards to  a  loftier  region,  if  they  are  to  be  counteracted  by  repulsive  homes,  in 
which  the  atmosphere  is  so  debilitating  as  to  impart  even  to  the  women  a  craving 
to  get  from  strong  dring  the  stimulus  which  nature  is  there  prevented  from  supply- 
ing.    If  any  one  should  persist  in  asserting  that  the  Government  has  no  caU  to 
meddle  in  this  matter,  I  ask  what  notion  of  Government  have  they  formed  to  ex- 
clude it  from  all  consideration  of  100,000  premature  and  preventible  deaths,  and 
o£  Skbore  one  million  serious  preventible  ilmesses,  and  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the* 
physical  degradation  and  misery  that  ensue.    The  State  has  a  direct  interest  in 
guarding  against  a  deterioration  of  our  race.    The  English  workman  is  the  best  in 
the  ^orld ;  the  British  soldier  has  never  crossed  bayonets  with  his  equal ;  but  the 
cro^vding  of  the  population  in  large  towns,  without  efficient  sanitary  provisions,  and 
the  i^ant  of  pruaent  regulations  in  many  occupations,  have  an  undoubted  tendency 
to  enfeeble  our  people." 

The  following  remarks  of  Lord  Brougham  were  received  with  great  applause : — 
^^  He  would  take  the  liberty  to  advert  to  one  defect  which,  in  common  with  all 
i^orMng-men,  the  operatives  of  Bradford  were  chargeable  with.  That  defect  was. 
that  .they  did  not  sufficiently  estimate  the  absolute  necessity  of  provident  and 
prudent  conduct.  The  particular  kind  of  improvidence  he  was  going  to  specify 
night  be  called  comparatively  trifling,  and  it  was  very  easilv  remedied.  It  waa 
^hat  they  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  any  relaxation 
>r  amusement  whatever  till  after  their  da^'s  work  was  done — ^that  they  were  not 
sii.i;iiled  to  take  even  the  relaxation  of  reading  and  instructing  themselves  till  after 
IkGj  had  finished  their  day's  work,  and  finished  it  well — ^f or  their  v^  highest  du^ 
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and  interefit  was  to  follow  their  regular  caUings,  and  so  secure  tlidr  indepo^' 
Now,  he  was  speaking  as  a  workmg-man  himself — and  that  was  the  roksi' 
always  followed.     He  never  counted  any  one  hour  or  minute  his  own,  orcooai 
himself  entitled  to  relaxation  even  in  the  way  of  instruction,  out  of  the  line  si 
profession  to  which  he  belonged,  till  his  day^s  work  was  completed — honelji 
accurately  done.     He  had  been  a  working-man  all  his  life,  and  what  was  hkk 
had  all  his  life  lived  on  wages — for  it  so  happened  that  he  never  spent  oua 
penny  of  any  little  property  he  enjoyed,  or  of  any  sum  that  might  haTeoKl 
him.     He  had  always  lived  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.     Another  subject  toniil 
would  refer  was  the  kind  of  relaxation  in  which  the  working-classes  should  i' 
He  entirely  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  reading,   h 
great  misfortune  that  at  one  time  there  had  been  so  large  an  issue  of  iiSeiior^ 
of  fancy  and  imagination.     He  did  not  at  all  object  to  works  of  fancy.    He 
was,  that  ^  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy ;  ^  so,  if  reading 
hard  reading,  unrelieved  by  anything  that  was  light  and  fanciful,  the 
stomach  woidd  not  digest  well.     He  therefore  did  not  object  to  works  of 
but  to  those  that  were  not  of  the  purest  kind — to  novels  of  a  light  kind,  Md 
travagant  descriptions,  of  impossible  scenes  and  sickly  sentiment,  and  all  hnki 
things  that  never  could  have  occurred  afnong  men  and  women  in  this  worE  ~ 
there  had  been  a  great  improvement  of  late  years ;  few  of  these  trashy  noTels 
now  circulating,  and  there  were  many  excellent  works  of  fancy  that  might  t>e 
ductive  of  much  good.    Now,  when  he  had  been  a  working  man  all  Us  Me, 
was  so  now,  it  might  be  said  that  he  should  at  his  time  of  life — and  he  was  a  ^ 
deal  over  thirty  years  of  age — ^take  a  little  rest,  and  that  he  had  earned  a  titl^W 
little  repose.    But  it  had  fen  said  by  the  great  Christian  poet  Cowper,— 

'*  A  nran  unoccupied  is  not  at  rest ; 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distrest." 

And  he  had  resolved  that  so  long  as  Providence  allowed  him  to  retain 
faculties  he  would  not  fall  under  the  description  of  a  ^man  unoccupied,' <f<JI 
mind  *  quite  vacant.'  He  would  continue,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  Eve  a  "'  ^ 
labour,*  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  accustomed.  They  had  heard  of  c 
plated  political  changes ;  but  on  that  point  he  would  not  enter  further  thaii 
that  such  changes  might  possibly  be  improvements,  but  that  they  ougbri 
adopted  only  after  much  forethought  and  circimispection,  and  they  ougk|B^ 
moderate  in  their  substance.  And  this  he  would  most  emphatically  say,  thatM 
the  bounden  duty  of  all  of  every  class,  and  of  no  class  more  than  the  workii^-^ 
to  be  content  in  the  meantime  with  things  as  they  were,  and  not  to  laiftif* 
hand  or  a  little  finger  to  alter  the  law  by  force." 


THE  REV.  DR  LAING,  COLMONELL,  AND  FREE  COMMUKIOX 

The  worthy  doctor  has  just  published  "  An  Invitation  to  the  Ministeis  rf*^ 
formed  Presbyterian  and  Original  Secession  Synods,"  which  may  bereganWj* 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  especially  as  indicating  the  tendency  of  pious  andii*?^ 
minds  towards  closer  fellowiip  on  the  part  of  all  who  hold  the  Head.  ^"UJ 
years  Dr  Laing  held  certain  principles  which  he  had  received  from  hisfoR^^w^ 
In  particular,  he  held  the  principle  of  exclusive  denominational  commniflia^J* 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     He  held  also  the  warrantableness  andcontii» 
obligation  of  the  Scottish  covenants.    But  now,  after  careful  examination,  !«■ 
abandoned  them — and  believing  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  new  light  h« J^ 
ceived,  he  invites  any  one  or  any  number  of  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Pnsf 


Testament : —  ■,       u 

First,  That  the  principle  of  exclusive  denominational  communion,  acted  upon^ 
these  bodies,  is  unscriptural,  sectarian,  and  involves  in  it  an  unwarrantable  c«»* 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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ndly.  That  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  and  the  Original  Seceders  have  mis- 
ended  the  Nature  of  the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solenm  L^gue ;  and 
that  their  Testimonies  exhibit  an  incorrect  yiew  of  the  character  and  oblig^- 
these  deeds. 

kirdly.  That  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  these  ecclesiastical  bodies 
)rmed,  and  in  which  they  are  maintained,  is  unsound  and  sectarian.  And,: 
rthly.  That  in  abstaining  from  communion  with  their  fellow-Christians,  and 
:ing  their  peculiar  principles  the  terms  of  admission  to  membership  in  the 
I  of  Christ,  instead  of  promoting  the  cause  of  God,  the  Reformed  Presby- 
and  Original  Seceders  are  opposing  that  cause,  and  are  contributing  to  re- 
le  Church  in  the  fulfilment  of  ner  mission." 


SCOTTISH  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH. 

nnual  Synod  of  this  Church  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  October,  all 
elates  being  present  in  their  robes,  namely — ^the  Bi^op  of  Edinburgh  presid- 
the  Bishops  of  Argyll,  Brechin,  Moray,  St  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow. 
aeeting  was  such,  as  must,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Record^  scandalise  high 
imen  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed.     It  is  now  several  months  since  the 

of  the  Rev.  P.  Cheyne,  against  the  sentence  of  his  bishop  for  preaching 
ad  doctrine,  was  dismissed  Mr  Cheyne,  however,  taking  advantage  of  a 
caUty  in  the  sentence,  alleged  that  it  only  affected  the  higher  office,  and  1^  him 
rty  to  perform  the  dutiesof  the  deaconate.  He  was  then  deposed  for  contumacy, 
gainst  this  sentence  also  he  has  appealed.  Now  it  appears  that  the  Bishop  of 
n  is  equally  unsound  with  Mr  Cheyne ;  but,  till  now,  those  who  have  remon- 
l  against  his  teaching — ^who  are  six  himdred  in  number,  headed  by  the  Earl 
anyss — ^have  failed  to  subject  him  in  trial.     The  matter,  however,  has  at 

passed  into  another  phase.  Bishop  Forbes  has  been  in  due  form  accused  of 
Qg  doctrines  contrary  to  Scripture,  the  Articles,  and  Formularies  of  the  Church, 
ree  months  have  been  allowea  him  for  filling  up  an  answer,  when  the  Synod  will 
0  hear  the  cause.  It  remains,  says  the  Record^  to  be  seen,  whether  they  will  ride 
some  evasive  and  questionable  technicality,  or  boldly  grapple  with  the  diffi- 
and  respond  to  the  call  of  their  lay  brethren  to  purge  their  Church  of  the 
i1  which  has  arisen.  At  the  same  time,  looking  at  the  composition  of  the 
>pal  College  and  the  antecedents  of  some  of  its  members,  no  evangelical  Epis- 
m  will  be  very  confident  of  a  satisfactory  result  to  its  deliberations.  So  long 
Scotch  communion  office  is  retained  in  use  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Church 
Varies,  and  made  the  standard  of  doctrine,  it  is  both  useless  and  inconsistent 
e  exception  to  such  teaching  as  Mr  Cheyne^s  or  Bishop  Forbes.  Synodical 
)n8  may  contrive  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  here  and  there,  and  declare 
rhat  transgresses  the  limit  is  erroneous  and  heterodox.  But,  after  all,  the  rest 
mischief  remains,  so  long  as  the  communion  office  is  unchanged.  If  the  laity 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  desire  to  see  their  Church  reformed  and  purified, 
lust  go  beyond  the  mere  presentment  of  a  bishop,  and  demand,  perseveringly, 
•tal  synod  of  their  Church  and  the  revision  of  its  formularies,  after  a  more 
ilical  model. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES. 

^ood  man  «nd  distinguished  preacher  has  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus,  full  of  yean 
incurs.  He  was  born  at  Blandford,  on  the  6Ui  of  June  1786,  and  was  in  his 
y-fif th  year  when  he  died.  Educated  at  the  academy  of  Gosport,  under  the 
1  of  the  late  Dr  Bogue,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  as  minister  of  Carres  Lane 
Jgation,  Birmingham,  on  the  8th  September  1805,  taking  for  his  text,  "  Where- 
'  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  that  by  these  ye  might 
^ers  of  a  divine  nature."  The  last  text  he  preached  upon,  and  which  was 
\  Sabbath  of  the  week  on  which  he  died,  was,  "  Unto  you  is  the  word  of  this 
ion  Bent :  how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation?"  and,  in  the 
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course  of  it,  he  declared  with  the  deepest  solemnity  of  tone  and  manner,  tb:i 
knew  that  was  the  last  discourse  he  should  ever  preach,  these  were  the  ¥cqi 
^onld  choose  for  his  dying  theme. 

*^  The  death  of  Mr  James,"  says  Dr' Campbell,  ^^now  imparts  a  peculiar  mttis;! 
divers  acts  of  his  life  which  were  not  noticed  at  the  time.  Among  these  is Isea 
to  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  has  just  closed  its  meetings  at  Belfast,  km 
opening  of  the  sessions,  the  Secretary,  addressing  the  Bishop  of  Down  andGiv 
who  occupied  the  chair,  said, — *'  Before  your  Lordship  calls  upon  any  other  tei'a 
to  address  the  meeting,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  trespassing  for  a  moment. czif 
to  present  to  your  Lordship  and  this  assembly  a  note  addremed  to  Mr  HenfkaY 
our  valuable  and  beloved,  but  now  absent  and  alflicted  brother,  the  £er  iii 
Angell  James  of  Birmingham.  At  the  first  meeting,  at  which  preHminairji 
were  taken  to  form  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  our  beloved  and  afflicted  brotkt 
James,  occupied  the  same  position  which  your  Lordship  this  morning  occii[isi 
gracefully  and  with  so  much  advantage  to  this  meeting ;  and  from  that  tioei 
the  present,  he  has  bem  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  friends  of  the  ASiui 
He  says  in  his  letter : — ^^  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit  at  the  holy  gatheiiig'i] 
week ;  but,  instead  of  being  with  you  as  God^s  active  servant,  I  must  romi 
home  (rod's  suffering  one.  Perhaps  the  dear  brethren  will  think  of  me  as  tkyi^ 
proach  the  throne  of  grace,  and,  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten,  I  will  enclose  ki 
letter  a  written  supplication  to  that  effect,  which  you  will  be  kind  enough  ton 
sent  at  one  of  your  devotional  meetings.  Such  a  prayer  from  such  au  assembly 
perhaps  have  power  with  God  to  prevail.''  Then  follows  the  rest : — ^Mr  Jamesi 
nis  paternal  love  to  the  brethren  assembled  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eted' 
Alliance,  and,  while  praying  that  the  great  Lord  who  is  the  centre  of  Qiam 
unity  may  be  in  their  midst,  earnestly  solicits  their  prayers  on  his  behalf,  thit  I 
the  cup  of  personal  and  relative  suffering  which  is  now  put  into  his  handiEfyit 
pass  from  him,  he  may  be  favoured  with  bright  manifestations  of  the  preeeoced 
power  of  Christ,  and  be  enabled  to  bear  present  and  future  affliction  with  allbfl* 
suffering  and  joyfulness,  and  be  thus  assisted  to  glorify  God  in  the  fires." 

The  publications  which  issued  from  Mr  James'  pen  are  very  numerous,  bottf 
of  them  is  so  well  or  more  universally  known  than  his  ^*  Anxious  Inquirer,'' liil 
next  perhaps  to  the  Bible  and  ^^  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  has  been  more  cii&4' 
read  than  any  other  work.    CountleBS  ^tions  of  it,  in  the  English  langua^ 
been  issued ;  into  all  the  Continental  tongues  it  has  been  translated,  and  tiM 
of  copies  sent  out  every  year  speak  of  the  lasting  and  living  interest  in  a  ts^ 
markable  work.    Amongst  his  other  publications  are,  ^^The  Young  Man's  PM 
and  Guide  through  Life  to  Immortality ; "  "  Female  Piety  ;  or,  the  Young  WomA 
Friend  and  Guide  through  Life  to  immortality;"  ^^  A  Pastor's  Sketches;' "^ 
Christian  Father's  Present  to  his  Children ; "  "  The  Course  of  Faith  ; "  "  An  Em* 
Ministry  the  Want  of  the  Times;"  "The  Church  in  Earnest;"  "TheCliai*» 
Professor ; "  "  The  FamOy  Monitor ; "  "  The  Widow  Directed  to  the  Widow'sGd; 
"  The  Flower  Faded ;  or.  Memoirs  of  Clementine  Cuvier,  daughter  of  Baron  Og 
the  celebrated  French  Naturalist;"  "  The  Olive-branch  and  the  Cnm"  ig 
these  works  have  run  through  from  two  to  nineteen  editions ;    and  soik^* 
latest  TOoductions,  eop^dally  a  series  of  "  Christian  Hope,"  *^  CfariBtian()^ 
and  "  The  Course  of  Faith,"— the  last  only  recently  completed,  and  aWf™* 
he  used  to  say  he  thanked  God  he  had  been  enabled  to  complete  it  befonix^'' 
have  been  no  less  successful.    His  last  published  discourse  was  the  funei^ec^ 
he  delivered  upon  the  death  of  his  lamented  friend  Joseph  Sturge. 

>  Mr  James  was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Smith,  the  daughter  of  a  phpctf 
and  secondly  to  Mrs  N«de,  a  lady  who  was  honoured  with  the  special  niea^ 
of  Rowland  Hill  and  Matthew  WiUu.  He  has  left  one  son  and  two  danghtes* 
momm  their  bereavement. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  FAITH  AS  THE  CHRISTIAN'S  SHIELD. 

Th£RE  was  DO  part  of  bis  armour  to  which  the  aneient  warrior  attributed 
so  much  importance  as  to  his  shield.  He  would  not  have  been  e&silj  per- 
suaded to  march  to  the  battle-field  without  it,  and  he  would  have  expected, 
if  he  did,  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  foeman.  It  wa»  a  protection  not  only 
to  particular  parts  of  his  person,  but  to  his  whole  bodjr 

The  grace  of  the  Christian  Character  which  is  entitled  to  be  compared  to 
the  shield,  must  be  one  which  holds  no  secondary  place.  What  is  it  ? 
What  is  it  that  is  specified  by  the  Apostle  as  the  shield  of  the  Christian 
warrior?  What  is  it  that  is  as  essential  to  our  success,  as  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  a  shield  was  to  the  victory  of  the  legionaries  of  imperial 
Rome  ?  It  is  faith,  and  faith  alone.  Sincerity,  like  a  girdle^  may  give 
firmness  and  alacrity  to  our  movements :  rectitude,  like  a  breastplate,  may 
guard  our  heart :  love,  like  shoes  of  iron  and  brass,  may  carry  us  unhurt 
through  the  thorns  and  the  snares  that  beset  our  way :  we  may  gird  our 
sword  upon  our  thigh,  quick  and  powerful :  we  may  adorn  our  head  with 
hope,  as  with  a  helmet  plumed  or  crested :  but,  above  all — that  is,  over  all — 
we  must  '^  take  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  we  shall  be  able  to  quench  all 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked." 

We  shall  attempt  no  more  here  than  to  explain  what  is  the  Christian's 
shield — faith.  Volumes  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  we  might 
easily  expend  our  whole  space  in  recounting  the  definitions  that  have  been 
proposed,  and  the  reasonings  by  which  they  have  been  assailed  and  defended. 
As  it  is  not  our  wish  to  introduce  controversy  into  a  practical  paper,  we 
shall  merely  offer  a  few  observations  which  may  assist  in  guiding  the  sincere 
inquirer  to  right  views  of  faith. 

Onvfo'st  observation  is,  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  exercise  faith  than  to 
understand  its  nature. — Thousands  of  things  are  done  daily  by  those  who 
do  not  understand  the  principle  on  which  they  are  done,  and  who,  if  they 
Tvere  asked  to  explain  them,  would  soon  be  brought  to  silence.     The  child 
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swallows  his  meals  and  is  nourished  by  them,  although  he  is  ignonuitci 
action  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  -circulation  of  the  blood-:  the  ji&m:i 
the  medicine  and  is  -cured,  although  he  never  inquires  how  H  operates al 
Bjstem  :  the  farmer  performs  all  the  operations  of  husbandry,  .altbciiil 
may  have  no  better  reason  ^to  offer  for  expecting  the  harvest  than  M 
has  always  been  so :  the  mechanic  constructs  a  machina  althoDghka 
:have  no  idea  of  the  rationale  of  its  construction.  And  if  the  c^k 
without  understanding  ^he  the<^  of  life,  and  the  patient,  be  curediihi 
understanding  the  theory  of  the  cure,  and  the  &rmer  produce  crops  ^ 
understanding  the  theory  of  agriculture,  and  the'mechanic  do  all  sortsnl 
without  understanding  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy ;  may  M 
all  believe  -without  understanding  the  theory  of  believing  f  \We  often  J 
.that  ^'he  whobelieveth  not«hall  be  conden^ned;^  butw^hepe<dower€siii 
there  is  a  threat  of  damnation  against  him  who  piisapprebends  the  ufe 
'Of  saving  faith?  The  discussion  of  .the  theory  jnay  be  left  .to  divuies:! 
duty  must  be  discharged  by  us  aU,  and  discharged  immediately,  unless 
^ould  perish  for  -ever.  Some  are  so  busy  in  debatingwhat  ^th  is,^iiati 
is  reason. to  fear  they  live  and  die  infidels. 

Our. second  observation  is,  that  if  wevwould  understand  the  natoie  dh 
-we  must  defer  exclusively  to  the  authority  of  ^he  «acred  writers.— It  I 
been  long,^nd  otill  is,  keenly  disputed  anxHig  divines,  whether  faiih  is 
act  only  of  our  intellectual,  or  also  of  our  moral  nature;  that  isjviiell 
it  be  a  mere  assent  of.  the  understanding, -or  inckrde  also  the  consent  of  ^ 
heart.     Were  this  a  pqrely  metaphysical  question,  we  are  .conTineed  li 
those  who  exclude  fropi  faith  whatever  belongs  to  the  will  would  be  is  I 
fight ;  for  a  logician  ^Quld,  undoubtedly,  <iefine  Jaelief  to  be  the  ksceI 
iChe  understanding  to  ithe  truth  of  a  {Hroposition.     But  the  v^hole  que^ 
In  what  sense  did.the  inspired  writers  use^he  word  faith  ?  I^t,  In  wkH 
would  ^hey  have  used  it  if  Jthey  had  been  educated!  in  a  modem  Htk 
hall ;  but,  In  what  sense  did  they  actually  use  it  t  And  we  do  not  ^W 
can  be  plausibly  controverted,  jthat  they  always  use  it  as  expressk^i' 
act  of  the  will  qs  well  as  of  the  understanding.     Saving  faith  isiKXUii^ 
act  of  the  mind,  coneisiing  of  the  belief  of  the  Divine  testimoDT  di 
fehaiMte  on  the  Divine  faithfulness.     Every  man  who  admits  vrbateffff 
taught  in  the  Bib]e  ,to  be  true^  and  acts  as  if  it  were  true,  is  a  liefc* 
We  will  borrow  an  illustration  h^'e  from  an  American  writer,  fftoi* 
embodied,  in  a  very  onmple  form,  what  we  apprehend  to  be  thesoyv 
idea  of  saving  faith.     Abbot,  in  his  "  Corner-stone,"  says,  "  A  ^^ 
once  amusing  a  number  of  children  with  an  electric  machine;  andidr^ 
or  two  had  touched  the  knob  and  received  the  shock,  they  drewiwi'^ 
die  apparatus,  and  looked  on  it  with  evident  dread.     The  father  |Ki^ 
held  out  to  them  the  jar  uncharged.  And  consequently  harmless,  ini^ 
distinctly,  but  without  emphasis,  'ff  you  touch  it  now,  yon  will  feehoto? 
,  Who  will  itry  V    The  ^hildcen  drew  badk,  with  their  hands  behind  th* 
*  You  do  not  beHeve  me  f  said  he.     *  Yes,  sir,*  said  they  with  odc  ta^ 
and  several  hands  wese  held  out  to  prove  their  fidth,  but  they  were  qQ»9 
withdrawn  hefone  reaching  the  dangei'ous  knob.     One  alone,  a  timid  Hv 
girl,  had^hat'kind  of  confidence  in  her  &Aher  which  led  her  realljtotri 
to  him.     The  rest  believed  his  word,  but  had  not  heartfelt  Mth  in  it  l^ 
the  little  behever's  faith  was  not  unwavering.     You  could  see  on  ber^* 
when  the  little  knuckle  approached  the  harmless  brass  ball,  a  slight  ei- 
pression  of  anxie^^  showing  that  she  had  some  doubts  and  fears  s^ 
all ;  and  there  was  an  evident  feeling  of  relief  when  she  touched  the  bio^ 
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and  found  from  actual  trial  that  her  father's  word  was  true,  and  that  there 
was  really  nothing  there.  This  last  is  Christian  faith  exactly.  It  not  only 
believes  what  the  Saviour  says,  but  it  acts  in  reliance  on  it.  It  trusts  to 
Christ,  and  throws  itself  upon  Him." 

Our  third  observation  is,  that  the  range  of  saving  faith  is  as  extensive  as 
the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Inspiration.-7-Our  older  writers  used  to  speak 
of  four  sorts  of  faith — the  Historical,  the  Temporary,  the  Miraculous,  and 
the  Saving.  There  are  some  who  never  speak  of  this  classification  except 
in  terms  of  contempt ;  and,  no  doubt,  when  one  wants  either  patience  to 
appreciate  a  distinction  or  ability  to  disprove  it,  his  easiest  course  is  to 
dismiss  it  with  a  sneer.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  that,  if  we  would  understand  aright 
the  nature  af  saving  faith  itself,  we  must  view  it  in  two  aspects.  There  is 
the  faith  that  justifies,  and  there  is  the  faith  that  sanctifies  ;  the  one  being 
the  faith  of  the  sinner,  *th6  other  b6itog  the  faith  of*  the  saint:  The  faith 
that  justifies  has  respect  mainly  ta  that  portion-  of  the  Bible  that  contains 
the  testimony  of  God  concerning  the  person  and  work  of  His  Son.  Every 
sinner  who  admits  this  testimony  to  be  true,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  ad- 
mission becomes  a  suppliant  at  the  throne  of  grace,  receives  the  privilege  of 
justification;  so  that,  although  we  were  almost  entire  strangers  to  every 
,  other  part  of  this  book,  we  might  "pass  from  death  unto  life."  It  is  no 
wonder  that  this  invaluable  record  should  absorb  pur  attention  in  the  com- 
mencement of  our  religious  career.  **  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save 
in  the  cross '  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  But  if  there  be  any  part  of  the 
Bible  that  has  no  bearing  on  our  justification,  there  is  no  part  that  has  not 
some  bearing. on  our  sanctification.  "Sanctify  them  through  Thy  truth: 
Thy  word  is  truth."  The  instrument  of  our  sanctification  is  the  Bible,  the 
whole  Hble;  and  nothing  but  the  Bible.  The  intention,  the  tendency,  the 
effect  of  all  the  doctrines  it  delivers,  all  the  precepts  it  enjoins,  all  the 
examples  it  exhibits,  all  the  facts  it  records,  all  the  prophecies  it  reveals,  all 
the  prornises  and  all  the  threatenings  it  announces,  is  to  "  sanctify  us  wholly ;" 
and  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  carry  any  of  us  "  tp.  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,"  than  that  all  the  truths  which  have  been 
written  here  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  should  be  transferred  to  our  hearts, 
so  as  to  become  permanent  principles  of  action.  How  this  is  to  be  done 
except  by  our  believing  them,  we  cannot  see,  and  we  are  sure  no  human 
being  can.  It  id  pleasant  to  see  the  yellow  com  waving  to  the  breeze,  or 
falling  before  the  sickle  of  the  reap«: ;  but  till  it  is  thrashed,  and  ground, 
and  baked,  it  is  no  food  for*  tis.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  piles  of  flax,  or 
cotton,  or  wool  laid  up  in  the  store  i  bat^  as  long  as  it  is  not  spun,  and 
woven,  and  sewbd^  we  cannot  wear  it  as  a  protection  from  the  winter's  cold. 
Truth  in  the  Bible  is,  so  to  speak,  nothing  else,  than  the  raw  material : 
truth  in  the  heart  is  the  raw  material  applied  to  daily  use. 

It  is  painful  to  hear  the  unguarded  terms  in  which  even  professors  of 
Christianity  allow  themselves  occasionally  to  speak  on  this  point.  They  ask, 
more  or  less  directly,  what  is  the  use  of  tMsor  that  book?  What  is  the 
use  of  this  or  that  doctrine  ?  What  is  the  use  of  Leviticus,  or  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  or  the  Revelation  ?  What  is  the  use  of  election,  or  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  or  the  resurrection  f  We  firmly  believe  that  there 
is  not  a  page,  not  a  line  in  the  Bible,  that  is  without  its  use,  and  that 
-we  canfnot*  treat  with  neglect  any  known  part  of  God's  will  without  a  corre- 
sponding loss  of  spiritual  strength.  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
Ood,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  fur- 
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nisfaed  unto  all  good  works."  When  a  person  goes  from  the  country  im^j 
neighbouring  citj,  he  is  astonished,  as  he  walks  the  spacious  streets  aad; 
yejs  the  splendid  establishments,  at  seeing  exposed  for  sale,  at  ereij 
a  great  yarietj  of  articles  which  he  has  spent  his  whole  life  without 
Yet  there  is  not  a  shop  or  a  warehouse  in  Ghisgow  which  is  not  k«^ 
to  supply  a  real  want;  and  if  he  do  not  know  the  use  of  the  goodiii 
attract  his  eje,  it  may  be  a  proof  of  his  rusticity,  but  it  is  no  proof  iM 
worthlessness.     '^  1  do  not  know  its  use,  therefore  it  has  none ''— iai 
of  speaking  that  has  an  air  of  independence  fitted  to  recommeDiilM 
joung  mind;  but  it  is  the  independence  of  ignorance,  and  not  ofvin^ 
Out  fourth  observation  is,  that  there  is  no  special  mystery  in  theiniiiK4 
faith. — ^The  unbeliever  lives  by  faith  as  certainly  as  the  believer.   Iih 
ordinary  business  of  life,  he  does  daily  and  hourly  homage  to  the  {ffiooj 
which  in  religion  he  discards  and  disowns.     If  he  be  sick,  he  has  faith  i&i 
physician  ;  if  he  go  to  law,  he  has  faith  in  his  agent ;  if  he  be  at  sail 
has  faith  in  the  captain ;  if  he  send  his  children  to  school,  he  has  fiutbii 
the  teacher ;  if  he  employ  help  in  his  domestic  affairs,  he  has  &ith  ii" 
servant.     And,  if  we  dissect  his  moral  character,  so  as  to  lay  bare  theitf 
of  his  inward  life,  we  shall  discover  that  he  does  homage  to  a  similar  pi 
ciple  in  his  inmost  heart.     The  real  difference  between  the  man  wboa 
call  an  unbeliever,  and  the  man  whom  we  call  a  believer,  is  not  that  the  i 
has  no  faith  and  the  other  has  faith;  but^  that  the  one  has  a  faith dnii 
wrong,  and  the  other  has  a  faith  that  is  right.     The  believer  has  a  end 
which  was  dictated  by  the  God  of  heaven  ;  tibe  unbeliever  has  a  creed  m^ 
but  it  is  false  as  hell.     Both  act  according  to  the  opinions  they  haveimliy 
and  the  principles  they  have  adopted:  alas !  that  the  imbeliever  sbooldk 
so  often  the  more  consistent  of  the  two,  adhering  to  sentiments  on  vhiclll 
stamp  of  reprobation  has  been  set,  with  a  zeal  that  is  seldom  evinced  in  ii* 
half  of  sentiments  to  which  eternal  glory  has  been  promised.     It  wssiji 
account  that  was  given  of  the  nature  of  faith  by  the  divines  of  a  io^ 
generation  when  they  called  it  a  realising  sense  of  divine  things ;  for  ifto* 
it  to  walk  by  faith,  but  just  to  act  with  regard  to  all  "the  things  of* 
Spirit  of  God  "  as  if  they  were  realities.     You  have  a  father  on  eartl^i 
you  venerate  his  person  ;  you  consult  for  his  welfare ;  you  seek  felio**? 
with  him  by  personal  intercourse  or  epistolary  correspondence  ;  jou  deier- 
his  advice.     If  you  believe  that  you  have  another  Father,  to  whom  jw  wR 
not  only  your  present  existence,  but  the  better  being  that  never  ends;"" 
whose  essence  you  are  ever  encompassed  ;  who  has  covenanted  to  eiai* 
infinite  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  in  your  behalf,  and  whoinwf 
regards  you  with  more  than  paternal  delight, — will  you  not  rejoitf^ffi* 
presence,  obey  His  will,  pour  your  plaint  into  His  ear,  and  be  a^*^ 
His  glory  ?     You  have  a  friend  on  earth,  and  although  mountains^!  ^ 
or  waves  heave  between  you  and  him,  you  are  grateful  for  hisW^^* 
you  extol  his  good  qualities  ;  you  keep  up  a  regular  intercourse  viib  wb'- 
and  if,  when  you  parted  from  him,  he  left  any  of  his  family  behind  hini' J? 
would  search  out  the  children  of  Jonathan,  that  you  might  "  show  kin^inf^*^ 
their  father's  sake."     If  you  believe  that  you  have  elsewhere  a  Friena^yj 
sticketh  closer  than   a  brother,  who  has  done  for  you  the  noblest  ic^^ 
friendship  ("greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  laydoffD  . 
life  for  his  friends"),  who  is  your  friend  still,  although  He  has  on  His  bf>^ 
many  crowns,  will  you  not  love  Him,  although  now  you  see  Him  not?    ^ 
you   not  proclaim  His  merits  till  your  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  oi  }f" 
mouth?  will  you  not  evince  regard  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  His  bretfif^' 
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would  to  Himself?  You  have  an  estate  in  a  distant  land  which  has 
equeathed  by  a  private  benefactor,  or  conferred  on  you  bj  your  sove- 
bounty,  and  you  treat  it  as  yours  ;  you  give  orders  about  its  manage- 
you  draw  the  rents,  and,  perhaps,  go  to  reside  on  it  during  the 
der  of  your  life.  If  you  believe  that  there  is  an  inheritance  incor- 
e,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven,  will  not 
eart  be  where  your  treasure  is?  Will  you  not  "  seek  first  the  kingdom 
.  and  His  righteousness  ?  "  Will  you  not  "  desire  a  better  country,  that 
leavenly  V*  Will  you  not  travel  to  the  land  concerning  which  the  Lord 
od  hath  said,  "  I  will  surely  give  it  you  ?  "  Alas !  if  these  be  the 
e  actings  of  faith,  how  many  professing  Christians  have  a  faith  that 
1,  being  alone ! 

'  last  observation  is,  that  faith  is  not  of  human  but  of  Divine  origin. — 
ecessity  of  Divine  influence  to  the  production  of  saving  faith  will  imme- 
j  be  perceived  if  we  recollect  what  is  its  proper  nature.  It  is  a  practi- 
uviction  of  the  reality  of  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal ;  such 
suasion  of  their  truth  as  influences  the  affections  and  the  conduct.  Is 
16  natural  tendency  of  any  human  being  ?  We  are  confident  none  of 
jaders  will  say  so.  But  this  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  autho- 
f  Scripture,  and  we  are  content  to  refer  them  to  the  well-known  pas- 
whlch  will  enable  them  to  answer  it  for  themselves.  Faith  is  "the 
of  the  Spirit  "  (Gal.  v.  22).  It  is  "  of  the  operation  of  God  "  (Col.  ii. 
"  Our  God  fulfils  in  us  all  the  good  pleasure  of  His  goodness,  and  the 
of  faith  with  power"  (2  Thess.  i.  11).  "God  hath  dealt  to  every  man 
leasure  of  faith  "  (Rom.  xii.  3).  "  By  grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith, 
hat  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gifl  of  God  "  (Eph.  ii.  8).  "  Peace  be  to 
rethren,  and  love  with  faith,  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
it "  (Eph.  vi.  23).  "  To  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only 
ilieve  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  His  sake"  (Phil.  i.  29).  "  To  them 
have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  us,  through  the  righteousness 
od  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (2  Peter  i  1), 
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)AGASCAR  is  an  island  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  much  larger 
^  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  combined ;  and  its  present  population 
Jtimated  at  three  millions.  It  was  discovered  in  1506  by  the  Portu- 
se ;  in  1 642  the  French  attempted  to  make  it  one  of  their  colonies,  but 
aout  success.     The  Jesuits  laboured  for  some  time  to  found  settlements  ; 

persecution  having  arisen,  they  fled,  without  leaving  behind  them  any 
56  of  their  exertions.  Our  intercourse  with  it,  at  least  to  any  extent, 
38  no  further  back  than  the  close  of  the  great  European  War.  Our 
ture  of  the  Mauritius  in  1810,  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Treaty  of  1814, 
t  brought  us  into  contact  with  this  large  and  fruitful  island.     Through 

influence  the  slave  trade  was  abolished ;  a  compensation  being  granted 
Radama,  the  principal  chief,  by  the  British  Government.  A  number  of 
ive  boys  were  also  sent  into  our  navy. 

Three  Visits  to  Madagascar  during  the  years  1853-54-56  ;  including  a  Journey  to 
Capital,  with  Notices  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Country,  and  of  the  Present 

iVisatiou  oi  the  People.    By  tho  Key.  William  Ellis,  F.H.S.,  Author  of  Polynesian 

learches.    London:  Murray. 
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The  London  Missionaiy  Society  took  advantage  of  tliese  favovrable 
stances,  and  in  1818  some  of  its  agents  landed  on  that  heathen  and 
shore.  They  proceeded  to  the  capital,  and  were  &yourably  received  Vi 
monarch.  With  the  spiritual  instructors  were  several  pious  meckmail 
teach  the  natives  some  of  the  more  useful  practical  arts.  The  mis^ 
remarkably  successful,  as  regards  both  its  higher  and  its  subordinate 
Religion  and  civilisation  walked  hand  in  hand  through  the  kingdom, 
ing  blessings  wherever  they  went.  The  language  was  reduced  to  a 
form ;  the  Scriptures  were  translated ;  schools  were  established ;  andi  _ 
renounced  idolatry  for  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  GospeL  **  In  tbeA 
of  ten  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  teachers  at  the  capital,  not 
than  10,000  or  15,000  of  the  natives  had  learned  to  read,  many  of  themi 
to  write,  and  not  a  few  had  made  some  slight  progress  in  English;  st 
same  time  that  a  number  professed  themselves  Christians.  Within  the 
period,  amongst  the  1000  or  1500  youths  who  had  been  placed  asap^ 
tices  under  the  missionary  artizans,  some  had  been  taught  to  work  in  m 
which  abounds  in  the  country ;  others  had  been  trained  to  be  carpent^ 
builders,  tanners,  curriers,  shoemakers,"  etc. 

Badama  died  in  1828,  when  only  36  years  of  age,  and  his  widow,  til 
present  ruler,  ascended  the  throne.    Jt  was  soon  apparent,  that  a  ^ 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  Government  policy  with  regard  to  Cbrsti* 
anity.     In  1835  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  waa  forbidden;  iB 
Christian  books  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  public  officers;  al 
in  the  following  year,  the  missionary  staff  were  compelled  to  leaietk 
island.     Their  departure  did  not,  however,  arrest  the  progress  of  penm* 
tion.     Fines,  imprisonments,  slavery,  death  itself,  were  inflicted  upon  tin* 
Christians  who  maintained  th^ir integrity,  and  would  not  obey  the  comiisd' 
ment  of  the  Queen.     But  the  old  adage  received  a  fre^h  conflnnationiiii' 
blood  of  the  martyrs  proved  the  seed  of  the  church.     A  new  powertf 
taken  possession  of  men  and  women,  when  the  most  dreadful  tormentsdl 
the  most  cruel  deaths  were  embraced  with  joy,  rather  than  reoQuiioe^ 
worship  of  Jesus.     Wonder  was  felt  at  this  exhibition  of  Divine  power: 
inquiry  was  made,  and  many  were  attracted  towards  the  cross.   TheQiweai 
son,  then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne,  abjured  1^ 
native  superstitions,  and  was  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith.    Acoojc 
of  his,  Ramonja,  followed  his  example.     This  defection  in  her  own  fenfr 
was  ascribed  by  the  Queen  to  the  use  of  magical  charms  by  the  Chrlw 
and  in  1846  the  fires  of  persecution  broke  forth  with  greater  force.  !&• 
than  2000  Christians  were  severely  punished,  and  not  less  than  ei§^ 
some  of  them  of  high  rank,  earned  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

In  1845,  an  interdict  was  placed  upon  all  commercial  intercoBS^*^^^ 
England.  Some  foreign  traders  com  plained,  that  they  were  placed  DB&TtV 
same  law  as  the  natives ;  and  English  and  French  ships  of  war  were  sent  to 
redress  the  supposed  wrong.  The,  town  of  Tamatave  was  bombarded  anfi» 
fort  destroyed ;  but  the  invaders  were  compelled  at  last  to  retire  to  their  shi[> 
leaving  thirteen  of  their  companions  behind  l^em.  Their  skqlls  were  ex- 
posed on  the  tops  of  posts,  placed  before  the  fort  which  had  been  so  crinii- 
nally  assailed.  The  Queen  acted  with  becoming  spirit,  and  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  all  native  produce.  As  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Boorbc^ 
depended  principally  upon  Madagascar  for  their  supplies  of  rice  and  cattlt. 
much  inconvenience  was  experienced.  In  1 849,  an  attempt  was  made  u{xi 
our  part,  in  connection  with  the  French,  to  renew  the  intercourse;  but  it 
failed,  as  the  Queen  insisted  on  reparation  being  done  for  .the  wrong  '^ 
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had  inflicted.     The  trade  had  now  been  dosed  for  about  eight  years, — of 
course,  to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  ih  1853.  The  London  Missionary  Society 
had  maintained  as  much  communication  as  possible  with  the  persecuted 
Christians  in  the  island,  and  they  were  led  to'  believe  that  the  Queen  was  dis-* 
posed  tio  modify,  if  not  to  abandon  altogether,  her  former  policy*  They  under- 
stood ako,  that  a  better  feeling  prevailed  with  respeof  to  ^leopenitog  of  the 
trade.  JVlr  Ellis,-  so  well  known  to  the  religious  public  ^r  hiis  interesting 
work,  "Polynesian  Rfesearches,'^  and  Mr  Cameron,  then  at  tihe  Cape  o^f  Good 
Hope^  were  appointed  to  make  a  friendly  visit  to  Madagascar.  '  Mr  Ellis  left 
Southampton  in  April  1858,  was  joined  by  his  friend  at  the  Caps,  and 
arrired  in  Jtine  at  th6  Mauritius.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  gover- 
nor and  the  principallnhabHant^.  In  July,  our  two  missionaries  were'sailing 
to  Madagascar  with  a  memorial  to  the  Queen  from  the  Chamber  of  Com-" 
merce  and<  others,  soliciting  the  re-opening  of  the  trade.  At  Tamatave, 
where  they  lauded,  they  had  much  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  officials^ 
They  had  also  some  interview s\with  Chrisfciansj  which  were  of  mutual  benefit 
and  encours^ement.  The  desire  was  openly  expressed,  that  commercial 
intercourse  should  be  established,  as  large  quantities  of  native  produce  were 
lying  undisposed  of.  The  memorial  was  forwarded  to  the  capital ;  the 
answer  was  courteous,  but  firm.  Compensation  must  first  be  made  for  the 
insult  and  the  outrage  which  had  been  committed  by  the  Europeans.  The 
deputies  returned  to  Mauritius,  satisfied  that  their"  mission  had  not  been 
altc^ether  fruitless  in  results;  Themerchants  immediately  subscribed  three 
thousand  poundsy  the  required  compensation ;  Mr  Cameron  again  repaired 
with  the  olive' branch,  and  the  trade  was  opened  anew  to  the  satis£i,ctfon  of 
all  parties.  The  Queen^s  letter  ia  quite  &  model'  of  a^  state  document, — 
clear,  precise,  and  succinct. 

Meanwhile,- Mr  Ellis,  residin'grat  Mauri tius^  witnessed  the  horrors  of  the 
cholera  there  in  1854.  In  June  he  visits'  Madagascar  again,  resolved  if 
possible  to  make  a  Christian  use 'of  the  fMendly  intercourse  which  had  now 
beeii;  esteblished.-  He  takes  with  him  a  fine  camera  obscura,  and  a  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  of  which  he  made  excellent  use.  He  carries  with  him  a 
medicine'  chest,  for  our  missionary  is  a  handy-man,  of  long  experience,  and 
is  quite' afr  home  in  everything.  W^h^n  he  arrives  at  Tamatave,  his  medical 
skill  is  at  once  required,  and  a  principal  chief  solicits  his  aid.  He  finds  the 
chief  lying  on  some  mats,  in  a  low  close  hut,  where  he  had  removed  for  the 
sake  of  \yarmtK>  and  the  following  spene  occurs,  which,  with  the  comments 
upon  it,  deserves  quotation  : — 

*'He  was  an  officer  of  the  governmeiit,  and  while  I  was  talking  with  him,  one  of 
his  assistants  or  aides-de-camp  entered  with  a  couple  of 'letters,  which,  at  the  chiers 
request,  he  read,  and  which  the  chief  t6ld  him  he  must  answer.  The  young  man 
then  went  into  a  box  at  the  side  of  the  room,  brought  paper^  pen,  and  ink,  and 
seating  himself  cross-legged  on  the  ground  near  the  lamp,  laid  a  quire  of  paper  on 
his  knee,  and  folded  one  of  the  sheets ;  the  chief  then  raised  himself  upon  his  mat, 
and  dictated  wjriie  his  secretary  wrote  a  reply..  When  the  letter  was  finished,  the 
secretary  read  it  aloud,  and  the  chief  having  approved,  the  writer  brushed  the  sand 
adhering  to  his  naked  foot  with  the  feathery  end  of  his  long  pen,  upon  the  freshly 
written  sheet,  to  prevent  its  blotting,  land  folded  his  letter,  and  departed  to  despatch 
it  to  its  destination.  There  was  something  singularly  novel  and  suggestive  as  to  the 
processes  by  which  the  civilization  of  natives  is  promoted  in  the  spectacle  I  had 
witnessed.  Little  more  than  thirty  years  before,  the  language  of  Madagascar  was 
an  unwritten  language^— a  native  who  had  been  educated  at  Mauritius  was  the  only 
writer  in  the  country,  and  wrote  in  a  foreign  tongue  ;  but  now,  without  any  of  the 
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appliances  which  are  usually  connected  with  a  secretary's  desk  or  office,  a  quiet, 
unpretending  young  man,  seated  on  a  mat  on  the  floor  in  a  low  dark  cottage  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  with  his  paper  on  his  knee, 
receives  and  writes  with  accuracy  and  care  the  instructions  of  bis  superior  ;  and, 
while  the  latter  reclines  in  his  sickness  on  his  mat  spread  on  the  floor  in  his  leaf- 
thatched  hut,  as  his  fathers  had  done  for  generations  before,  he  has  only  to  utter  his 
wishes  or  his  orders,  and  they  are  conveyed  to  those  whom  they  concern  with  as 
much  authenticity  and  correctness  as  the  most  formal  despatch  from  an  oflSce  of  the 
most  civilized  nation.  And  when  I  reflected  that  to  such  an  extent  had  the  native 
government  availed  itself  of  the  advantages  of  writing  as  that,  in  the  year  1836, 
when  the  late  missionaries  left  the  capital,  there  were  four  thousand  officers  em- 
ployed who  transacted  the  business  of  their  respectiv«  departments  by  writing,  and 
that  such  is  the  benefit  or  pleasure  which  the  people  find  in  thus  communicating 
with  each  other,  that  scarcely  a  traveller  ever  journeys  from  one  place  to  another 
without  being  a  letter  carrier,  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact,  that,  besides 
the  benefits  of  their  directly  religious  teaching,  missionaries  are  rendering  important 
aid  towards  the  enlightenment  and  civilization  of  mankind." 

The  cholera  still  raging  at  Mauritius,  Mr  Ellis  was  not  allowed  to  visit 
Ae  capital  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  Queen  in  person.  This  was  a  disap- 
pointment ;  but  he  obtained  much  valuable  information  regarding  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  He  learned  also  several  interesting  details  of  the  noble 
manner  in  which  the  Christians  had  encountered  their  great  fight  of  afllic- 
tions,  and  how  the  Christian  life  had  been  preserved  in  the  island.  Public 
worship  was  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties ;  but  they  did  not  forget 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  and  they  partook  of  those  sacred  sym- 
bols which  represent  the  redemption  and  the  union  of  believers.  Deprived 
of  European  teachers,  they  had  the  Word  of  God  in  their  hands ;  and  so 
they  could  maintain  the  cause  of  our  Lord,  in  circumstances  where  the 
Romish  superstition  had  died  a  natural  death.  The  Romish  idea  is,  that 
where  there  is  no  priest,  there  is  no  religion  ;  but  our  brethren  in  Madagas- 
car had  learned  that  all  Christians  are  consecrated  to  a  royal  priesthood. 
After  remaining  three  months  on  the  island,  Mr  Ellis  left  for  Mauritius,  and 
then  sailed  for  England.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  papers 
are  handed  him,  requesting  him  to  visit  the  Missionary  settlements  in  Sooth 
Africa.     This  is  done,  and  he  again  lands  in  England  in  1855. 

In  the  following  year,  Mr  Ellis  pays  his  third  visit  to  Madagascar.  The 
Queen  had  granted  the  desired  permission  to  Mr  Cameron  and  himself  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  capital.  It  did  not  suit  his  former  companion  to  leave  the  Cape  at 
this  period,  and  Mr  Ellis  had  therefore  to  prosecute  his  mission  alone.  He 
was  welcomed  in  the  most  friendly  manner  at  Tamatave,  whose  prosperity  had 
much  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  trade.  Letters  with  presents  were 
forwarded  to  him  from  the  Prince  Royal,  and  other  influential  persons,  ex- 
pressing their  delight  at  the  prospect  of  soon  meeting  him  in  the  capital.  Pre- 
parations were  accordingly  made  for  the  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  over 
roads,  if  roads  they  may  be  called,  which  roads  were  none;  kept  almost  impass- 
able, as  a  matter  of  policy,  against  an  invading  enemy.  Radama  used  to  boast 
that  he  had  two  generals — General  Hazo,  foresU  and  General  Tazo,  fever^ — 
who  would  successfully  resist  any  force  that  might  attempt  to  march  upon 
his  capital.  The  difficulty  was,  how  to  arrange  the  scientific  apparatus  (to 
which  was  now  added  telegraphic  instruments,  with  two  miles  of  galvanised 
wire),  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  At  last  the 
preparations  were  completed ;  and  Mr  Ellis  in  a  palanquin,  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  bearers,  travelled  through  the  low  marshy  grounds,  the  hot- 
beds of  fever,  and  then  taking  an  upland  direction,  he  entered  into  the 
lorest.     Though  the  roads  were  frightful  t>Qyond  ail  descriptioni  the  vegeta- 
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tion  was  most  luxuriant,  and  the  botanical  tastes  of  our  missionary  were 
abundantly  gratified.  One  morning  they  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  distant  ocean.  It  was  called  the  weeping- 
place  of  the  Hovas.  Before  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  between  three 
and  four  thousand  persons  were  exported  from  the  island  as  slaves.  Great 
numbers  of  them  came  from  the  capital,  where  they  were  collected  from 
more  remote  provinces,  and  sold  to  factors  or  dealers,  who  resorted  hither  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  them  and  conducting  them  to  the  coast.  "  It  was 
at  this  place  that  the  manacled  and  goaded  slave,  forced  from  home  and 
country,  and  all  that  renders  life  dear,  obtained  his  lirst  view  of  the  sea, 
across  which  he  was  to  be  carried  to  a  land  of  unknown  hardships,  misery, 
and  death  ;  and  when  he  reached  this  spot,  his  eye  had  rested  also,  for  the  last 
time,  on  the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountains  of  his  beloved  Imerina."  What 
cause  for  gratitude,  that  this  accursed  traffic  in  human  flesh  no  longer  exists ! 

After  a  tiresome  journey  of  twenty  days,  though  everything  was  done  to 
lessen  its  annoyance,  Mr  Ellis  arrived  at  the  capital.  Christian  friends  came 
out  to  meet  him,  and  bid  him  welcome.  They  had  never  seen  him  before  ; 
but  what  of  that!  One  in  Christ,  they  were  members  one  of  another,  and 
had  a  common  sympathy.  Three  officers  were  sent  by  orders  of  the  queen 
to  conduct  him  to  the  capital,  and  to  a  house  prepared  for  his  reception. 
"  Antannarivo  (city  of  a  thousand  towers)  stands  on  a  large  oval-shaped  hill, 
a  mile  and  a  half  or  more  in  length,  rising  four  or  five  hundred  feet  higher 
than  the  surrounding  country,  and  being  several  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Near  the  centre  and  at  the  highest  part  of  the  hill,  or,  as 
the  natives  express  it,  on  the  tampombohitra  (crown  of  the  town),  stands  the 
palace,  the  largest  and  loftiest  building  in  the  place.  It  is  about  sixty  feet 
high  ;  the  walls  are  surrounded  by  double  verandahs,  one  above  the  other  ; 
the  roof  is  lofty  and  steep,  with  attic  windows  at  three  different  elevations. 
On  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  house  there  is  a  large  gilt  figure  of  an  eagle  with 
outspread  wings  ;  adjoining  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Queen's  house  is  the 
residenxje  of  the  Prince  Royal,  her  son.  It  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Queen, 
but  in  other  respects  resembling  it,  and  is  also  surmounted  by  a  golden  eagle." 

Our  author  was  a  month  in  the  capital,  and  every  mark  of  attention  was 
shown  him.  He  had  a  most  gracious  reception  from  the  Queen,  to  whom  he 
had  a  communication  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  To  contradict  rumours  which  had  often  disturbed  the 
natives,  that  the  island  would  be  soon  invaded,  this  letter  stated — "  that  the 
Government  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  are  most  anxious  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  Madagascar,  and  desire  to  maintain  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  the  Queen  ;  that  they  had  no  claim,  and  no  inten- 
tion, to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  island."  He  was  invited 
to  a  court  assembly,  where  there  was  dancing  after  the  English  as  well  as 
the  native  fashions ;  but  he  could  give  her  Majesty  no  information  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  balls  were  conducted  at  Windsor.  He  had  frequent  inter- 
views with  the  Prince  Royal,  of  whom  he  formed  a  very  high  opinion.  He 
became  a  universal  favourite  through  his  medical  skill,  and  by  his  photo- 
graphic apparatus.  The  demand  for  portraits  was  excessive.  Having  taken 
the  portraits  of  the  prince  and  the  princess  his  wife  separately,  he  offered, 
should  they  desire  it,  to  take  them  both  in  one  picture. 

**  They  expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  proposal,  and  I  prepared  accordinp:ly.     On 
^   this  occasion,  the  prince  wore  a  uniform,  blue  faced  with  red,  and  ornamented  with 
gold.      He  wore  also  a  star,  and  the  national  belt  of  scarlet,  yellow,  and  green. 
When  the  prince  came  out  ot  the  house  where  he  had  retired  with  the  princess, 
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noticed,  tliat  instesd  of  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he  had  taken  np  a  bookik 
was  lying  on  my  table,  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  intimation  which  this  m^ 
and  which  was  well  understood.  When  I  told  them  to  stand  in  the  podtiacicf 
would  most  prefer,  the  prince  took  the  arm  of  the  princess  within  his  own.  sn| 
that  was  the  manner  in  which  (hey  walked  together.  When  I  had  adjusted « 
camera,  exposed  the  plate,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  dark  room,  their  ^am 
wonder  seemed  far  surpassed ;  as  they  looked  and  saw  themselves  gradually  Mp- 
ing  side  by  side,  with  all  the  accessories  and  details,  the  distinctness  of  the  as  ■ 
the  princess'  necklace,  and  the  bouquet  in  her  hand,  with  the  strong  relief  tfdi 
star,  and  the  book  he  held,  caused  them  to  marvel  quite  as  much  as  the  featatf 
their  countenances." 

Mr  Ellis,  during  his  residence  in  the  capital,  learned  much  of  the  prA 
state  of  religion  ;  but  as  the  profession  of  Christianitj  is  stiU  under  interfii 
he  obserrea  a  prudent  silence.  To  give  names  and  incidents  might  \im 
dangerous.  '^  It  may  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  say,  that  so  &r  as  0 
opportunities  of  observing  it  have  extended,  the  religion  of  the  pr^nt  s 
the  same  as  that  of  the  past;  and  appears  to  be  sincere  and  satisfactory,} 
religion  derived  simplj  and  solely  from  the  teachings  of  God's  holy  Wcri 
unfolded,  applied,  and  sustained  by  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spiii 
Under  this  Bivine  influence  it  appears  to  have  attained  a  measure  of  develof 
ment  that  is  truly  marvellous.  That  it  is  to  be  aseribed  to  this  source  alcu 
would  appeitr  from  the  fact,  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  soffer«l 
became  Christians  af^er  the  last  missionaries  had  lefl  the  country."  Tliisifi 
truly  gratifying.  Deeply  interesting  accounts  are  given  of  the  heroignwii 
which  the  martyrs  met  death  in  terrible  forms.  The  examinations  \d& 
the  magistrates,  the  noble  confession  they  witnessed,  and  the  daontki 
courage  they  manifested,  remind  one  of  former  scenes,  when  Imperial  Bsm 
attempted  to  extinguish  the  Christian  name  in  bk>od  and  fire.  Christiai»tr 
is  ever  the  same  ;  and  the  blessed  Jesus  still  stands  beside  His  people  a  pR* 
sent  help  in  all  time  of  trouble.  The  future  is  in  God's  bands;  but  sm 
the  Prince  of  Madagascar  survive  his  heathen  mother,  and  our  most  W^ 
faith  be  emancipated  from  its  present  restraints,  who  can  tell  what  Mf 
gascar  may  soon  become  ! 

On  his  return  to  England,  an  event  occurred  which  we  cannot  help  o- 
tracting,  as  an  encouragement  to  all  Christian  labourers.     Bread  cast  Bps* 
the  waters  appears  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  many  days  indeed !  A  crrwaf 
heard,  "  A  wreck !  a  wreck !"  and  about  two  miles  off  a  small  flag  wa5*a 
Two  men  were  sitting  upon  a  sort  of  raft,  up  to  the  waist  in  the  sea.  Beis 
were  launched,  and,  bruised,  swollen,  and  bleeding,  they  were  hroD?^;^* 
board.     One  of  them  was  a  Sandwich  Islander,  the  other  was  thecapt** 
a  ship  which  had  foundered  two  days  before.     All  had  perished  bat^* 
selves.     Mr  Ellis  spoke  to  the  New  Zealander  next  day,  and  fo\d^ 
much  revived.     The  remainder  must  be  told  in  his  own  words : — 

**  After  conversing  with  him  about  the  wreck,  and  the  loss  of  all  his  shi|iB»t«5.1 
said.  '  God  has  very  mercifully  preserved  you.  You  must  remember  His  gooiw^ 
and  pray  to  Him.'  He  said,  *  1  did  pray  to  Him  in  the  night,  when  1  was  in  tbe 
sea.  I  did  pray  to  God  in  the  morning  when  I  saw  the  captain  j  I  prayed  that « 
might  be  saved,  and  God  sent  away  death,  and  sent  your  ship,  and  we  are  here.'  I 
said,  *  I  am  glad  you  prayed  to  God.  You  must  be  thankful  to  Qod,and9erreHb. 
and  love  Him.     You  must  try  to  serve  God  in  your  future  life.' 

I  then  repeated'the  first  two  lines  of  a  hymn  which  I  had  written,  amoiig[ the ^i^^ 
ever  composed  in  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  when  I  was  a  missionarj  i3 
that  country.     The  lines  are  these — 

*  He  Akua  hem  olele 
Ke  Akua  no  kakou.' 
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*  A  God  of  protection  or  goodness  is  .our  God/  The  man's  countenance  brightened 
as  I  repeated  those  lines,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  ceased  he  took  up  the  strain  where 
I  had  left  off,  repeating  the  two  concluding  lines  and  the  remaining  verses  with 
evident  satisfaction.  I  said, '  Where  did  you  learn  that  hymn  ?  *  He  replied,  *  In 
the  school  of  the  missionaries  at  Oahu ;  that  was  the  island  in  which  I  had  resided. 
I  then  said,  *  I  wrote  that  hymn  many  years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.'  He  looked  at  me  with  still  greater  astonishment,  and  said, '  Who  are  you  V 
I  said,  I  am  Mika  Eliki '  (the  native  pronunciation  of  my  name),  and  I  was  a 
missionary  at  Oahu  with  Mr  Bingham,  Mr  Thurston,  and  others.  He  seemed  sur- 
prised and  pleased ;  said  he  knew  the  missionaries  who  were  now  at  the  Islands ; 
that  his  brother  was  a  native  teacher  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  his  sister  a 
Christian." 

We  have  read  no  book  on  missions,  since  Dr  Livingstone's  travels,,  with 
such  pleasure  as  this.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  especially  in  the  de- 
partment of  botany.  Philo. 
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(Concluded  from  p.  601.) 

Reference  is  made  by  our  author*  to  Titus  and  Timothy,  who,  it  is  argued, 
are  denoted  apostles  by  implication ;  but  the  reasoning  is  too  flimsy  to  caU  for 
examination.  Equally  unworthy  of  reply  is  the  argument  built  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Apostle.  We  pass  on  to  the  inference  which  he  draws  from  Phil.  ii.  25. 
"  Yet  I  supposed  it  necessary  to  send  to  you  Epaphroditus,  my  brother  and  com- 
panion in  labour,  and  fellow -soldier,  but  your  messenger  (axoffToAov),  and  he  that 
ministered  to  my  wants."  There  is  nothing  in  this  verse  to  show  that  dvoaroMs 
is  used  in  its  technical  sense.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  to  prove  that  }t  is 
used  in  its  literal  acceptation.  It  appears  that  Epaphroditus  had  been  sent  from 
the  church  at  Philippi  to  Rome,  to  minister  to  Paurs  necessity.  Now,  as  ecTroaroMs 
means,  hterally,  "  one  sent,"  it  expresses  clearly  the  relation  in  which  Epaphro- 
ditus stood  to  the  members  of  the  Philippian  church.  When,  therefore,  he  is 
styled  by  Paul  their  etcTrofrro^os^  and  he  that  ministered  to  his  wants,  we  can  only 
infer  that  he  was  one  sent  by  them,  charged  with  a  special  mission.  To  meet  this 
by  saying,  that  "  if  Epaphroditus  is  to  be  called  a  messenger^  because  he  was  sent 
by  the  church  of  Philippi  for  a  particular  purpose,  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  must 
be  no  longer  termed  *  apostles,'  but '  messengers,'  because  they  also  were  on  various 
occasions  similarly  sent  by  the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Corinth  (p.  12),"  is  to 
exhibit  a  lamentable  obtuseness.  If  the  word  is  used,  as  we  contend,  sometimes  in 
a  literal  and  sometimes  in  a  technical  sense,  its  signification,  when  applied" to  Epa- 
phroditus, does  not  necessarily  limit  its  signification  when  applied  to  Paul.  But 
apart  from  this,  we  hold  that  if  we  had  had  no  means  of  arriving  at  Paul's  apostle- 
ship  except  through  the  name  "  apostle,"  we  would  not  have  been  warranted  in 
allowing  him  a  seat  in  the  apostolic  **  college  "  any  more  than  we  are  warranted 
in  allowing  Barnabas  or  the  writer  a  seat. 

The  last  passage  to  which  he  refers  is  2  Cor.  viji.  23 — "  Whether  any  do  inquire 
of  Titus,  he  is  my  partner  and  fellow-helper  concerning  you  ;  or  our  brethren  be 
inquired  of,  they  are  the  messengers  of  the  churches  (a^oaroAo/  iKKKr,(ne^v)^  and  the 
glory  of  Christ."  He  waxes  wroth  against  the  authorised  version.  "  Now,  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  former,"  says  he,  *^what  reason  could  there  be  for  deviating 
from  the  primary  and  natural  meaning  of  the  words  ?  "  And  in  the  excess  of  his 
charity  he  furnishes  the  following  answer :  "What  motive,  except  the  dishonest 
one  of  endeavouring  to  evade  a  clear  recognition  of  the  form*  of  government  pre- 
sided over  by  apostles  or  bishops  ? "  Who  would  have  expected  this  from  a  man 
that  cherishes  "  a  sincere  respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  may  differ  from 
him  ?  "  But  this  is  the  least  of  his  blunders.  At  p.  10  of  his  pamphlet  he  admits 
that  oLirodTfikog  means  messenger  in  classical  writers,  and  that  its  signification  in  the 

*  The  Author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled — "  What  is  meant  by  Apostolical  Succession?" 
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New  Testament  is  technical  or  peculiar.  On  bis  own  showing,  theiirbk 
Testament  signification  of  the  word  is  not  **  the  primary  and  natra^  cci' 
yet  he  charges  the  translators  with  "deviating  from  the  primary  aodn 
meaning  of  the  word,"  although  they  carefully  avoid  what  he  calk  the  t^i 
sense,  and  give  the  literal  rendering  !  But  we  must  not  be  too  severe.  9^ 
sometimes  nods ;  and  why  not  our  author  ? 

That  there  is  "  not  a  syllable  to  show  "  "  that  these  brethren  were  mi 
or  even  delegates  in  any  sense  whatever,"  is  an  unfortunate  assertion,  for  :i 
true,  as  we  shall  afterwards  prove.     But,  meantime,  let  us  consider  his  arrad 
in  favour  of  his  opinion  that  these  brethren  wtre  apostles  in  the  "t«** 
sense."     We  omit  the  probabilities  which  he  introduces    "merely  to  fill 
picture."    But  here  is  what  is  not  built  upon  hypothesis : — 

1.  "St  Paul, in  sending  Titus  to  Corinth,  speaks  of  him  in  such  a  vsj 
show  tliat  he  considered  him  to  be  officially  of  the  same  rank,  and  inyesidi 
the  same  spiritual  privileges  as  himself.  Just  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Phii^ 
he  had  spoken  of  Epaphroditus  as  his  brother,  companion  in  labour,  and  mt\ 
soldier,"  so  here  he  styles  Titus  Mivmig  kmI  cvtfipyoi — "  his  partner  and  M»' 
worker  "  (p.  14).  We  answer  :  If  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Titus  was  Psfi 
equal  in  official  standing,  merely  because  he  is  styled  "  his  partner  and  f  J» 
labourer,"  then  we  must  admit,  notwithstanding  Paul's  doctrine  of  female  saVjt 
tion,  that  there  were  female  apostles  ;  for  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  hesp4 
of  women  who  laboured  with  him  in  the  Gospel.  Is  our  author  prepared  for  ft 
conclusion  V  But,  apart  from  this,  we  have  only  to  read  Paul's  Epistle  to  Tins  I 
be  assured  of  the  latter's  official  inferiority. 

2.  "  Whatever  may  have  been  the  spiritual  functions  with  which  Titus  w* 
trusted,  he  was  to  exercise  them  for  the  Corinthian  church  in  the  ahseDce<rfft 
Paul — *  He  is  my  partner  and  fellow-helper  concerning  you  '  "  (p.  14).  1^  ^ 
no  bearing  upon  the  point  in  dispute,  and  might,  therefore,  have  been  omiuei 

3.  "In  company  with  Titus  travelled  other  brethren,  who  are  not  fpoba^ 
as  having  any  particular  mission  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  but  are  m^'^ 
troduced  to  them,  and  an  explanation  is  g;iven  as  to  who  they  are.  The  intwd* 
tion  and  explanation  are  conveyed  in  the  following  terms  :  '  If  our  breihrali 
inquired  of,  they  are  apostles  of  churches,  a  glory  of  Christ ' "  (p.  14).  S 
assumes  the  question  at  issue,  so  that  we  are  still  without  anything  like^ 
to  support  his  position ;  while  he  has  overlooked  the  statement  in  the  costfi^ 
which  proves  that  they  were  not  apostles  in  the  technical  sense,  but  delejsa* 
messengers  of  churches.  It  is  said  of  one  of  them  (ver.  19),  that  he  was  "cli* 
of  the  churches  to  travel  with  us  with  this  grace  (collections)  which  is  adminiK'i 
by  us."  This  explains  his  apostleship,  and  reduces  it  to  the  office  of  a  mess^ 
On  what  ground  can  it  be  contended  that  that  of  the  others  was  anything  b»' 
Nay,  the  allusion  to  the  position  of  one  of  these  dvwrro'Kot  iKKhv^aiuv  may  he '•^ 
to  explain  that  of,  each  of  them.  The  writer's  assertion  is  thus  notonkiB^ 
ported,  but  contradicted;  and,  therefore,  no  support  to  his  theory  can  be  (Is** 
from  the  mere  name  apostle. 

At  this  point  our  author  imagines  he  might  close  the  argument,  His|*^ 
"  has  been  established  " — ^at  least,  he  thinks  so.  But  in  order  to  make  "«*«« 
doubly  sure,"  he  conceives  it  right  to  adduce  some  confirmatory  proof,  fe^ 
into  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  he  finds  there  what  he  fancies  corroba**  r 
conclusion.  The  "  angels"  of  the  several  churches  are  "  apostles  or  bishop  ^^ 
churches."  This,  he  tells  us,  "  may  be  proved  to  a  demonstration  from  tie  sni- 
tural  text  alone : "  and  here  is  the  logical  chain  which  is  to  rival  the  ^  ' 
Euclid's  : — "  The  angel  must  of  necessity  have  been  a  person^  and  not  a  fig^ir^? 
impersonation  of  the  collective  body  of  Christians.  Why  so  ?  Because  tht  > 
tinction  is  expressly  drawn  between  them  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter.  '  ^'•'' 
the  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things  which  are,  and  the  things  via- 
shall  be  hereafter;  the  mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  sawestinMjn^ 
hand,  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  seven  stars  are  the  an^'*'  ^  ^' 
seven  churches,  and  the  seven  candlesticks  which  thou  sawest  are  the  »;y^ 
chiircJies.^  Neither  could  he  have  at  all  corresponded  to  the  moderator  cij 
presbytery.    Why  not  ?    Because,  wMle  moderators  have  no  distinct  dutitf  eswjJ 
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in  connection  with  their  presbjtery  meetings,  the  angels  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
are  held  responsible  for  all  that  was  done  in  their  several  churches.  Nor,  again, 
could  he  have  been  merely  the  pastor  of  a  single  congregation.  TVhy  not  ?  Be- 
cause, whereas  there  were  then  many  congregations  in  each  of  those  towns,  there 
is  but  one  person  addressed  as  the  angel  of  the  church.  The  only  remaining 
hypothesis  which  will  find  an  advocate  to  support  it,  will  be  that  which  has  been 
generally  received  from  the  beginning,  namely,  that  the  angels  of  the  churches 
were  apostles  or  bishops"  (pp»  18»  19). 

Now,  for  aught  that  the  writer  has  advanced,  the  angels  may  represent  the 
moderators  of  presbyteries.  The  moderator  is  the  representative  of  the  presbytery, 
and  therefore  the  members  may  be  legitimately  addressed  through  him.  They 
may  also  represent  the  individual  pastors  of  congregations ;  for  the  writer's  argu- 
ment rests  on  what  he  cannot  danonstrate,  viz.,  that  there  were  many  congrega- 
tions in  the  towns  referred  to ;  or,  they  may  represent  the  pastors  collectively  in 
one  place.  It  does  not  miUtate  against  this,  that  one  of  the  angels  is  spoken  of  as 
having  tested  the  claims  of  pretended  apostles,  for  this  can  be  done  by  a  presbytery. 
After  all^  then,  this  great  chain  is  nothing  else  than  a  rope  of  sand.  The  boasted 
**  demonstration  "  turns  out  a  miserable  failure. 

Further  support,  our  author  imagines,  is  contained  in  the  first  verse  of  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which  our  Lord  is  styled  the  "  Apostle  and  High  Priest 
of  our  profession."  On  these  epithets  he  makes  the  following  remarks  : — "  Our 
blessed  Lord  was  the  chief  spiritual  ruler  under  both  dispensations.  Under  the 
Mosaic,  He  was  the  High  Priest ;  under  the  Christian,  He  is  the  Apostle  :  and  as 
these  two  ofiices  are  thus  closely  brought  into  comparison,  it  may  not  be  unreason- 
able, making  due  allowance  for  all  acknowledged  differences,  to  argue  from  the 
nature  of  the  one  office  to  that  of  the  other  "  (p.  21). 

The  blunders  of  this  exposition  must  be  apparent  to  the  veriest  tyro  who  is  not 
blinded  by  prejudice.  Jesus  is  styled  "  High  Priest "  because  He  is  our  High 
Priest,  and  not  because  He  was  chief  ruler  under  the  former  economy ;  and  He  is 
called  "  Apostle  "  because  He  was  sent  of  God.  The  two  economies  are  not,  there- 
fore, brought  together  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  ministry  of  the  one  has  been 
modelled  aSter  the  priesthood  of  the  other.  Nay,  more ;  there  is  not  a  single  woi*d 
in  Scripture  to  prove  that  it  was  designed  to  establish  a  coincidence  between  them ; 
BO  that,  even  although  the  three  orders  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  could  be  shown  to 
answer  to  the  three  orders  to  which  our  author  tenaciously  clings — ^apostles,  pres- 
byters, and  deacons, — ^this  would  not  prove  that  any  such  orders  were  really  esta- 
blished in  the  Christian  Church.  We  do  not,  therefore,  conceive  it  necessary  to 
show  wherein  the  analogy  does  not  hold,  or  to  insist  that  if  we  are  to  take  the 
order  of  the  Jewish  Church  for  our  guide,  Popery  and  not  Puseyism  must  be  our 
conclusion.  Our  author  must  give  himself  again  to  his  work,  and  furnish  something 
like  reasonable  proof  that  the  parallel  is  not  fanciful^  Assertion  will  not  do  ;  and 
the  flimsy  argument  to  which  he  has  had  recourse  is  equally  unsatisfactory. 

In  his  anxiety  to  support  a  threefold  ministry,  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
such  a  ministry  existed  "  during  the  intermediate  period  between  the  two  cove- 
nants." *'Our  blessed  Lord,  when  on  earth,"  says  he,  "had  His  twelve  apostles 
and  His  seventy  disciples,  who,  with  Himself,  the  true  Melchizedek,  made  up  a  tliree- 
fold  ministry."  To  this,  it  is  enough  to  oppose  what  is  said  by  Stillingfleet :  "  If 
by  imparity  be  meant  that  the  twelve  apostles  had  a  superiority  of  power  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  seventy  disciples,  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  or  foundation 
in  reason  or  Scripture  for  it.  For  the  seventy  did  not  derive  their  power  from  the 
apostles,  but  inunediately  from  Christ  Himself." 

It  must  now  be  admitted  that  our  author  has  failed  to  prove  that  the  apostles  did 
all  in  their  power  to  perpetuate  the  apostolate. 

We  have  thus  examined  the  main  arguments  which  he  has  adduced,  and  found 
that  they  do  not  support  his  position.  And  if  we  are  to  take  his  pamphlet  as  con- 
taining a  summary  of  the  proofs  usually  brought  forward,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  Scripture  gives  no  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  "  apostoKcal  succession ; "  and 
as  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  we  may  sit  easy  under  all  that  can  be  urged 
from  tradition  in  favour  of  the  doctrine.  They,  therefore,  who  base  their  authority 
on  this  succession,  base  it  on  a  foundation  which  the  Word  of  God  does  not  recognise. 
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Oar  author^s  estimate  of  bis  efforts  is  somewhat  different  from  om  \ 
doctrine  which  he  has  been  defending  *^has  been  established,"  he  graT^ym 
*''•  upon  evidence  than  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  any  m^'' 
TeneatU  visum  amici  ? 

V.  The  succession  incapable  of  being  Itistorically  vindicaUd, — ^^HaTeTesi 
reason/'  he  asi^s,  ^^  for  believing  that  me  bishops  of  the  present  day  are  tdjk 
successors,  the  descendants,  and  representatiyes  of  the  apostles?"  (p.U}  % 
make  this  question  bear  upon  the  Episcopal  communions  in  our  own  coai*;ii 
must  amend  it  after  this  form: — '*Have  we  good  reason  for  behevingtltk 
Scottish  and  English  bishops  of  the  present  day  are  truly  the  successor,  iak 
scendants,  and  representatives  of  the  apostles  ?"  It  is  no  answer  to  this  q^ 
to  say,  that  if  the  '^  bishops  of  the  present  day  are  not  in  the  aggi^t€  {Dk 
successors  of  the  apostles ;  or  if,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  all  wsa^ 
substantiating  their  claims  be  Withdrawn,  then  our  Lord^s  promise  has  oataf 
failed;"  for'if  there  be  an  apostolical  succession  such  bs  he  contends  for,  it« 
not  follow  that  it  is  to  be  f ^und  either  in  the  Scottish  or  English  £|ffico|)ai  CM 
It  may  exist  in  the  Russian,  the  Armenian,  or  any  other  secticm  of  ^  Gni 
Church ;  and  it  may  be  that  our  Scotch  and  English  '*  apostles  "  are,  aftffi! 
destitute  of  the  mystical  "grace  of  consecration;"  that  the  "fact"onvli 
they  base  their  claims  to  preach  the  €k)6pel  is  a  fiction ;  aild  that  they  hare  k 
feeing  their  flocks  with  the  sapless  shell,  instead  of  the  kernel  of  truth. 

Our  authoir  is  very  careful  not  to  grapple  with  the*  historical  dif&cnlties.  b 
refers  to  Perceval  as  having  solved  them  sJl — a  writer  whose  work,  accordii^tj 
Smyth,  "  is  one  tissue  of  Jesuitical  mis-statements,  which,  in  thdr  intended  sai; 
are  open  untruths."  Having  shifted  the  burden  on  to  the  'broad  shoulders  of  ii 
trustworthy  author,  he  contents  himself  with  a  few  general  observatioBS  og  if 
irregularities  which,  it  has  been  urged,  have  completely  destroyed  the  sQcceaiB: 
and,  after  having  asserted,  without  proof,  as  usual,  that  neither  heresy,  norinfiik^, 
nor  immorality  invalidates  consecration,  he  winds  up  with  this  conclusion:-"  & 
utmost  that  has  ever  been  shown  amounts  to  this,  that  things  have  oecaacoi^ 
been  done  which  should  not  have  been  done  ! !  " — an  admiasioii  which  leaves^ 
whole  question  unsettled ;  for  it  must  be  proved,  not  asserted  merely,  that* 
admitted  irregularities  did  not  interfere  with  the  transmission  of  '*^  the  grace  oi» 
secration." 

But  let  us  examine  some  of  the  historical  facts  which  bear  on  the  point:  tf 
then  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  ecdesasta 
pedigree  of  our  Scotch  and  English  bishops.     It  is  notorious,  whatever  maybett 
state  of  matters  in  the  English  Episcopal  communion,  that  the  Scotch  Episct? 
Church  has  not  the  vaunted  "  succession."    We  need  not  go  back  to  1661,  »te 
Sharpe,  Fairfoul,  Hamilton,  and  Leighton  were  consecrated,  luiddiow  tint  tiff 
orders  were  invalid.     Their  successors  idtimately  died  out,  and  the  succesffl* 
renewed  by  persons  who  had  no  proper  authority.     In  1718,.  Gadderar,  fi?* 
not  been' validly  consecrated,   came  from  England  and  represented  hini8elf«* 
bishop.     Along  with  Cant,  who  was  in  his  dotage,  and  Millar,  whomheiw 
he  ordained  Rattray  and  Dunbar.     The  college  of  Scottish  bishops  F*f*~ 
their  consecration    "  uncanonical,"   and  declared  them   "no    bishops'*  «* 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church.     Bishop  Millar  was  suspended  ;  but,  notwiti*w&ig< 
he  consecrated  Keith  ;  and  from  these  three— Rattray,  Dunbsur,  and  Keii'^ 
orders  were  invalid — ^the  present  bishops  in  Scotland  have  descended.    "TbeSJf- 
cession  of  the  Scottish  bishops,"  then,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  London  rertff)^' 
"  of  no  more  value  than  three  ciphers." 

But  putting  all  this  aside,  and  assuming  that  the  irregularities  we  hare  lo^ 
tioned  never  occurred,  we  deny  that  any  bishop  in  Britain  or  Ireland  can  ti*x^ 
his  lineage  to  the  apostles.  The  writer  lumself  acknowledges  this  would  he  difBci« : 
and  when  we  find  so  prejudiced  an  E^nscopalian  admitting  the  difficulty,  vei»J 
safely  delete  difficulty  and  write,  impossibility.  He  imagines,  indeed,  that  to 
"  aggregate  "  theory  simplifies  the  matter ;  but  as  we  have  exploded  that  theoit. 
we  have  upset  the  simplification,  and  brought  back  the  difBculty.  j. 

A  good  deal  has  been  made,  by  some  writers,  of  the  independence  d  the  Enp' 
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Episcopal  Church ;  but  that  independence  is  of  no  value  to  a  Tractariaa ;  for,  even 
although  the  bishops  of  the  present  day  could  trace  their  lineage  to  those  of  the 
early  British  Church,  they  could  find  no  link  to  connect  that  church  with  any  of 
the  apostles.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Paul,  or  James,  or  Simon  Zelotes 
preached  to  the  Britons.  The  most  oiligent  researches  yield  us  no  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  idand.  We  can 
only  say,  with  Fuller,  "  The  light  of  the  word  shone  here ;  but  We  know  not  who 
kindled  it."  It  is,  therefore,  imporeible  for  Protestant  bishops  to  trace  their 
lineage  up  to  the  apostles  without  tracing  it  through  the  Church  of  Rome. 

This  the  writer  plainly  admits ;  for,  in  order  to  meet  the  charge  of  vitiated  con- 
secrations, he  asserts  that  tne  ^^  Church  of  Rome  has  ever  been  scrupulous  and 
exact  in  matters  of  form."  Is  it  come  to  this,  that  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal communion  to  be  a  Church  of  Christ  are  made  to  depend  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  Papists  in  matters  of  form  ?  If  so,  ve  can  assure  our  Episcopal  brethren, 
they  are  also  without  the  pale  of  the  covenant.  We  waive  for  the  present  many 
difficulties  which  we  might  urge,  and  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to 
the  hopeless  obscurity  in  which  the  succession  from  Peter  is  involved.  It  has 
never  been  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  Peter  was  at  Rome — ^muqh  less  that  he 
was  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  ancient  writers  are  completely  at  variance  respecting 
the  order  of  his  succession.     How,  then,  is  the  succession  to  be  niade  out  ? 

But  we  deny  that  the  English  and  Scottish  bishops  can  trace  their  descent  even 
to  the  Romish  Church.  It  is  well  known,  that  of  the  consecration  of  naany  of  the 
persons  whose  names  figure  in  Pereeval^s  catalogue  of  bishops  from  the  time  of 
Cranmer,  there  are  no  records,  and,  therefore,  no  sufficient  proof.  It  is  also 
notorious  that  the  consecrations  of  many  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  cannot  be  diown 
to  have  been  valid.  The  large  kingdom  of  Northumbria — ^the  kingdom  of  the  East 
Saxons — ^and  Mercia  were  converted  by  Scottish  bishops  who  had  only  Presbyterian 
ordination,  and,  therefore,  no  authority  to  administer  the  sacraments.  It  is  thus 
impossible  to  tell  how  far  they  vitiated  the  succession ;  and  yet  our  author,  to  be 
consistent  and  conscientious,  must  be  satisfied  that  he  can  trace  every  link  till  he 
comes  to  the  apostles.  Will  he  try  his  hand  at  a  catalogue  reaching  to  the  period 
of  Augustine's  mission  ?    We  promise  him  we  ^lall  examine  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  To  preserve  the  succession,  the  baptism  as  well  as  the  con- 
secration must  be  valid,  Now,  it  is  asserted  by  Tractarians,  that  only  they  who  are 
episcopally  ordained  have  authority  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  that  theirs  is 
the  only  ministration  to  which  the  Lord  has  promised  His  presence;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  baptism  only  is  valid  which  is  admimstered  by  their  hands.     Our  author 

Sarries  this  by  saying  that  every  baptism  is  valid  though  irregular ;  but  surely  he 
id  not  see  to  what  his  admission  leads.  If  this  be  granted,  then  the  succession  is 
necessary  only  to  regularity  or  order,  but  not  to  the  existence  of  the  ministay  and 
the  Church,— a  conclusion  altogether  different  from  that  for  which  he  contends.  If 
the  Tractarian  view  be  carried  out,  then  neither  lay  nor  Presbyterian  baptism  is 
valid,  and  no  person  unbaptized  can  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  Christ's  Church. 
To  prove  the  claims  of  the  bishops  of  the  present  day,  it  is  thus  indispensable  to 
ascertain  the  validity  of  the  baptism,  as  well  as  of  the  consecration,  of  every  bishop, 
in  the  chain  which  extends  from  the  present  to  the  first  century.  Now,  in  the 
early  Church,  it  was  very  common  for  laymen  to  baptize ;  and  we  all  know  how 
extensively  Presbyterian  baptism  has  been  administered.  Where  is  the  man,  then, 
who,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  will  undertake  to  furnish  a  historical  proof  of  the 
validity  of  the  claims  of  the  bishops  of  the  jpresent  day  ?  Perceval  has  not  done  it. 
He  leaves  a  gap  of  fourteen  centuries  to  be  filled  up.  Our  author  has  not  even 
attempted  it ;  for  he  acknowledges  it  would  be  difficult.  And  yet,  imtil  this  id 
done,  all  the  reasoning  of  the  Puseyite  party  about  the  necessity  of  the  succes- 
sion is,  so  far  as  the  Episcopal  churches  of  this  country  are  concerned,  perfectly 
worthless. 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  see  that  the  task  is  one  which  no  bishop  in  Britain 
can  accomplish ;  and  that  we  are,  therefore,  fairly  entitled  to  denounce  their  claims 
as  assumptions,  which  are  better  supported  by  pride  than  by  rational  proof.  But 
formidable  though  the  difficulties  are,  our  author  has  the  effrontery  to  tell  us  that 
^^  the  succession  of  bishops  in  the  British  Islands  stands  at  this  day  unclouded  by 
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even  the  shadow  of  a  sospiciGii/*  How  any  man  of  candour  and  comncQi^ 
even  with  Perceval's  tabltt,  could  come  to  each  a  eonclusion,  we  confess  vee« 
understand. 

On  this  part  of  our  subject  we  have  merely  touched.  To  show  all  theibi 
the  alleged  succession,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  we  have  prescribed  ta» 
selves ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  entangle  the  writer  in  a  net,  oat  of  vEi 
will  find  it  impossible  to  extricate  himself. 

VI.  The  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  contrary  to  Scripture.— We  tsn 
have  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  arguments  and  statements  adduced  tosfd 
the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  are  destitute  of  force.  But  this  is  not  qu| 
ground  on  which  the  doctrine  may  be  assailed.  It  is  in  manifest  contradicot , 
the  Scriptures ;  for  it  sacrifices  the  end  to  the  means,  and  exalts  the  success 
the  ministry  above  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Government,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  is  but  means  to  an  end.  Menika 
live  that  they  may  be  governed ;  but  they  are  governed  in  order  that  theyiw 
live,  and  have  their  welfare  promoted.  The  Church  does  not  exist  for  themizuq; 
•but  the  ministry  for  the  Church.  Men  were  not  converted  merely  tkt  tiai 
might  be  pastors  and  teachers ;  but  pastors  and  teachers  were  given  that  the  cs- 
verted  might  be  adtanced  in  knowledge  and  holiness. 

In  the  oontiniiance  of  the  ministry,  as  in  the  maintenance  of  civil  roleis,  cde 
is  necessary ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  higher  law  to  which  orki 
subordinated,  and  to  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  must  yield.  liHien  ena 
rulers — as  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  Duchies  in  our  day — prove  unfaithful  to  i» 
trust  committed  to  them,  and  wield  their  power  to  crush  liberty,  truth,  and  josta 
and  when  all  constitutional  means  of  redress  fail,  resistance  to  their  aathoritT> 
stead  of  being  a  crime,  is  an  imperative  duty.  In  like  manner,  when  the  pastas rf 
the  Church  become  heretical  and  immoral — ^when  the  pulpit  is  made  the  platfam 
for  the  teaching  of  infidelity  or  other  soul-destroying  dogmas — ^and  when  the ssa- 
ments  are  administered  by  hands  notoriously  unclean,  it  is  clearly  the  dutrcitlif 
members  of  the  Church  to  cast  off  their  blind  leaders,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  lifl 
rights  as  "  priests  unto  God,"  to  choose  from  among  themselves  those  whohaTe* 
scriptural  qualifications  for  the  office  of  the  ministry. 

This  the  advocates  of  apostolical  succession  deny.  They  contend  thatth^sc* 
sion  is  of  the  essence  of  the  ministry,  and  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  te 
They  thus  place  order  above  "the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  Buttle' 
contrary  to  Scripture  and  common  sense.  It  sacrifices  the  saving  truths ofa 
Gospel  to  a  worthless  ritualism ;  whereas  the  Scriptures  represent  the  end  of  Cteii 
death  and  teaching,  and  the  appointmwit  of  the  ministry,  to  be  the  "  perfectin^J 
the  saints  " — the  sanctifying  and  cleansing  of  the  Church,  in  order  thatitnaj* 
a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing. 

The  doctrine  on  which  we  are  commenting  is  also  at  variance  with  the  Ecni** 
idea  of  the  Church.  So  far  from  an  apostolically  descended  ministry  being sj 
to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  the  true  idea  of  the  Chiu-ch  does  not  even^ 
any  ministry.  The  Church  is  simply  the  body  of  the  faithful — ^all  those »' 
imited  to  Christ  through  His  indwelUng  Spirit.  The  Tractarian  view  assnJf"* 
a  visible  organisation,  as  well  as  a  ministry,  is  essential;  but  this  is  ^-^^^ 
Scripture,  and  lands  us  in  Romanism.  From  the  way  in  which  the  '^^'^'^*jjf|\'' 
employed,  from  the  equivalent  and  descriptive  terms  which  are  used,  ii»/^^ 
the  attributes  ascribed  to  the  Church,  it  is  plain  that  an  invisible  comBi^j^  ■; 
meant.  The  condition  of  membership  is  affirmed  to  be  a  living  faith,  whioif!^ 
that  true  believers  alone  compose  that  glorious  temple  in  which  the  Lorj'^^^'^ 
through  His  Spirit.  The  description  of  the  Church  as  the  "  body  of  Christ,  F'J 
that  every  member  must  partake  of  the  vitality  of  the  Head.     In  his  ej  """" 


x^» 


)istle,F»^ 


addresses  the  churches  as  if  they  were  composed  wholly  of  those  who  ^  ^^ 
*' washed  and  sanctified;"  and  this  is  an  evidence  that,  according  to  him.  ^^| 
those  who  had  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  were  in  cormTi^f^  ^J 
the  true  Church.  If,  then,  the  Church  be  regarded  as  invisible— as  the  W^ 
believers,  the  Tractarian  theory  which.our  author  defends,  falls  to  the  ground-  ^ 
idea  of  the  ministry  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  idea  of  the  Church;  ^^' 
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there  no  minister  at  this  moment  in  the  world,  there  would  still  be  a  Church,  for 
there  would  still  be  faithful  men  upon  the  earth. 

It  may  ako  be  objected,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  succession  makes  the  truth  and 
the  sacraments  depend  for  their  efficacy  on  the  human  medium  through  which  they 
come  to  the  people.  We  are  plainly  told  by  a  Tractarian  writer,  that  "  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  nas  been  preserved  in  the  world  solely  by  means  of  the  Episcopal 
succession ;  and  that  to  seek  communion  with  Christ  by  any  other  channel  is  an 
impossibility ;  "*  and  that  the  only  ministrations  to  which  Christ  has  promised  His 
presence  are  those  of  persons  possessing  this  succession.  This  claims  for  the  ^  ^  clergy  " 
powers  and  privileges  which  they  do  not  possess.  It  assumes  that  by  consecration 
they  are  put  in  possession  of  some  special  grace,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
preaching,  and  the  rites  administered  by  them,  have  a  peculiar  influence.  But 
Scripture  furnishes  not  the  slightest  hint  to  support  such  a  conclusion.  That  there 
is  special  grace  conferred  at  ordination  is  a  popish,  but  not  a  scriptural  notion. 
Pastc»rs,  when  inaugurated  into  office,  obtain  no  new  gifts;  and  their  success 
in  the  ministry  depends,  humanly  speaking,  on  their  ability,  diligence,  wisdom, 
and  piety. 

The  value  of  a  ministry  does  not  arise  from  its  being  the  medium  through  which 
the'  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  descended ;  but  from  the  very  obvious  fact,  that 
th^  who  have  been  created  anew  in  the  image  of  God,  whose  heart  and  con- 
science are  under  the  control  of  the  truth,  and  who  are  specially  set  apart  as  instruc- 
tors, exert,  through  their  living  efforts,  a  far  greater  influence  than  a  merely  written 
discourse.  And  hence  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  in  His  wisdom,  gave  ^^  some 
apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  scone  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers, 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints." 

It' is  another  serious  charge  against  *lhe  doctrine  we  are  refuting,  that  it  involves 
the  priesthood  of  the  "  clergy."  That  doctrine  virtnafly  affirms  that  there  are 
many  mediators  between  God  and  man,  that  the  bishops  and  episcopally  ordained* 
presbyters  are  so  many  media,  through  which  alone  the  truth  can  be  profitaWy  re- 
ceived and  the  sacraments  efficaciously  administered,  that  we  are  united  to  dhrist 
through  the  clei^,  and  not  to  the  clergy  through  Christ.  Need  we  expose  a  view 
so  utterly  unscriptural  ?  Is  it  pleaded  in  support  of  it,  that  ministers  are  "  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God  ?^'  The  plea  is  vain.  Nothing  more  is  meant  than  that, 
in  their  official  capacity,  they  are  those  who  teach  the  quickening  truths  they  have 
received  into  their  own  soul.  But  this  Is  something  very  different  from  the  mysteri- 
ous dogma,  that  the  truth,  to  have  saving  power,  must  be  spoken  by  the  Ups  of  one 
of  ^^  apostolic  descent ;  ^''and  that  the  sacraments,  to  be  means  (k  grace,  must  be 
dispensed  by  his  hands.  The  whole  tenor  oi  Scripture  is  contrary  to  such  a  doctrine. 
-All  men  are  invited  in  God's  Word  to  come  directly  to  the  Saviour ;  and  they  are 
assured  that  on  coming  they  shall  be  graciously  received.  Great  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  reception  of  the  truth.  Salvation  is  shown  to  depend  on  it.  But 
no  importance  Is  attached  to  the  medium  through  which  it  is  received.  Bishops 
and  priests  are  often  only  clouds  intercepting  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
and  preventing  these  from  imprinting  the  Divine  likeness  on  the  soul  of  man. 
Christ's  Gospel  is  glorious  in  its  freedom,  as  well  as  in  its  power ;  and  blesses  him 
who  stuches  it  in  the  imperishable  record,  as  well  as  those  who  hear  it  proclaimed 
by  the  living  voice.  They  who  read  and  believe  become  members  ^of  Christ's 
mystical  body,  and  are  united  in  this  way  to  the  ministry. 

Into  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  sacraments,  we  cannot  enter  at  length. 
We  can  only  observe,  that  their  efficacy  is  dependent  upon  the  recipients,  rather 
than  upon  the  ecclesiastical  pedigree  of  those  dispensing  them.  In  consistency  with 
this  view,  Paul  urges  intending  communicants  to  examine  themselves  before  they 
sit  down  at  the  Lord's  table,  lest  they  should  eat  and  drink  judgment  to  themselves. 
But  he  entirely  omits  to  warn  them  to  be  satisfied  of  the  descent  of  him  who  pre- 
sides and  dispenses — a  grave  omission,  of  which  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  been 
guilty,  if  he  had  held  our  author's  doctrine  of  "  apostolical  succession." 

But,  finally,  the  doctrine  rests  the  authwrity  of  the  ministry  on  a  wrong  basis. 
Our  author  imagines  that  the  "fact"  of  the  succession  gives  the  "clergy"  an 
authority  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have,  and  adduces  this  as  one  of  the  ad. 
•  Weaver's  "  View  of  Puseyism,"  p.  10. 
VOL.  UI.  NO.  Xn.,  KBW  S£BIBS.  2  G 
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vantages  of  his  4octrine.  But  this  is  only  another  instance  of  his  defectiie^ 
From  an  assertion  which  he  makes,  it  appears  that  neither  immorality,  norliaiR, 
nor  infidelity  impedes  the  transmission  of  the  grace  imparted  at  oossecniia 
those  ordained  episoopaUy  may  become  Arian,  Socinian,  or  even  Athdstic;  si 
yirtue  of  the  ^^  fact,"  they  are  still  ministers  of  Christ.  They  are  the  only  pea 
who  are  sure  that  they  have  the  body  of  Christ  to  give  to  the  people. 

Now  it  is  undeniable  that,  whatever  the  value  of  the  '^  fact "  may  be^  ^\ 
minister  ceases  to  preach  Christ  he  ceases  to  be  a  ^^  steward  of  the  myr^i 
Christ."  "  The  ordinary  pastors,"  as  Claude  remarks  inhis  "Defence  of  theBaa- 
tion,"  "are  guides,  men  that  ought  to  show  us  the  way  to  heaven ;  if,  theres^ 
stead  of  showing  us,  they  make  us  go  a  quite  contrary  way,  who  can  doubt  ai 
are  bound  to  forsake  them  ?  "  And  if  false  doctrine  unmakes  a  minister,  thesa  , 
sion  must  be  of  secondary  importance  compared  with  the  preservation  of  tbetia 

We  might  have  gone  farther,  and  traced  the  influence  of  this  doctrine  Tsps.^  j 
"  clergy  "  and  people.  We  could  have  shown  that  it  flUs  the  one  class  with  pit, 
and  degrades  ihe  intellectual  and  moral  independence  of  the  other.  We  hj^ 
have  examined  our  author^s  explanation  of  the  progress  of  Romanism,  and  ^7^ 
that  it  is  not  Calvinism,  as  he  sJleges,  but  Scottish  Episcopacy,  which  is  mam; 
the  numbers  of  the  popish  communion.  But  we  have  written  enougli  to  ei{i.« 
the  weakness  of  his  assumptions.  Alepe. 
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It  if  almost  impossible  to  overestimate  what  we  owe  as  a  Church,  under  God.totk 
large  and  intelligent  body  of  Christian  men  who  sit  around  our  ministerg  in  m 
sessions,  and  take  the  oversight  with  them  of  the  congregatdons  over  which  tL^ 
preside.  To  the  office  of  the  eldership,  we  are  persuaded,  and  to  the  maimer  ii 
which  that  office  has,  on  the  whole,  been  filled  in  our  churches,  are  largely  oni 
the  stability  and  influence  to  which,  as  a  denomination,  we  have  attaint  Fj 
whatever  degree  of  business  tact  and  despatch  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  mm 
ment  of  our  affairs,  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  inteUigence  ai 
public  spirit  of  our  elders.  From  their  energy  and  zeal  comes  much  of  thestini'J 
by  which  the  Church  is  kept  active  in  her  proper  work ;  and  by  the  quiet  K 
powerful  influence  of  their  godly  conversation,  in  going  out  and  in  among  ct: 
people,  the  tone  of  spiritual  feefing,  such  as  it  is,  which  pervades  oor  congi^ 
tions,  is  in  a  great  degree  nurtured  and  sustained. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  elders  of  our  larger  and  more  influential  town  aod  ^ 
congregations  that  our  gratitude  is  due.     These  have  certainly  obtained  ms^f 
"a  good  report,"  and  some  of  their  names  are  as  well  known  and  asi^J 
honoured  throughout  the  denomination  as  those  of  our  most  eminent  loio^ 
But  there  is  an  influence  not  less  extensive  and  beneficial  wielded  by  ooi  nni''''^ 
village  sessions.     These,  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  men  of  grave  and«^ 
character,  of  godly  life,  and  of  enlightened  pubKc  spirit  too,  contribotep* 
upholding  of  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  our  country,  and  to  the  fostering*™* 
religion,  to  a  degree  that  is  little  thought  of  or  acknowledged.     Who  is  iJ^»»ew 
point  to  instances,  within  the  circle  of  his  own  observation,  of  iiidividolB>«3^  ^ 
the  eldership  of  our  country  churches,  the  savour  of  whose  piety  pem^^*^ 
entire  district  in  which  they  reside,  and  whose  strength  of  character,  int^tyat' 
wisdom,  win  for  them  universal  confidence  and  resp^  ? 

A  man  of  this  kind  has  just  passed  away  from  us ;  and  though  his  name  niaj  "^ 
new  to  most  of  our  readers,  it  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  here,  with  howeyff  tej 
or  feeble  a  tribute  to  his  rare  excellence  and  worth.  The  late  Mr  Robert  Bm-'* 
Tillyrie,  in  Kinross-shire,  is  the  person  to  whom  we  refer.  The  Reids  are  ^^^ 
torical  family  in  that  county — ^the  property  of  Tillyrie  having  been  in  their  po»:' 
sion  for  several  generations.  They  have  been  iutimately  and  most  honouisi-^ 
associated  with  the  cause  of  Dissent  in  the  parish  of  Orwell  (Milnathort),  fromt^ 
days  of  Thomas  Mair  down  j»  the  present  time.  Of  Mr  Mair  it  is  to  be  r^^ 
that  less  is  known  than  of  any  other  of  his  six  compeers  of  ihe  original  Secesaos 
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for  though  not  of  the  famous  '^  four,"  he  was  one  of  the  first  six  seceding  brethren ; 
and  if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  he  was  not  unworthy  of  his  associates.  The  grand- 
father of  the  late  Mr  Reid — the  then  Laird  of  TUlyrie — ^lef  t  the  Established  Church, 
either  along  with,  or  soon  after,  Mr  Mair.  When  more  than  ninety  years  old,  he 
was  wont  to  relate  many  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  the  time  when 
the  Seceders,  before  they  had  procured  a  meeting-house,  were  wont  to  assemble 
among  the  whins  on  the  brae,  in  front  of  the  parish  church,  and  listen  with  bound- 
less satisfaction  to  the  rich  scriptural  instructions,  and  the  fervid  and  powerful 
eloquence  of  thdr  ousted  minister.  From  this  venerable  ancestor  the  late  Mr  Reid 
derived  a  large  fund  of  information  regarding  the  men  and  proceedings  of  that  im- 
portant period ;  and  nothing  gave  hun  more  dehght  than  to  go  back,  with  some 
congenial  listener^  over  the  early  memorabilia  of  that  Church  in  the  progress  of 
which  he  and  his  family  ever  took  so  lively  and  practical  an  interest. 

Mr  Reid  himself  was  an  elder  of  the  congregation  of  Milnathort  for  almost  half 
a  century.  Such  was  the  early  gravity  of  his  character,  and  the  confidence  felt 
from  the  first  in  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  piety,  that,  as  some  members  of  the 
congregation  still  remember,  he  was  ccdled  to  t^e  eldership  while  yet  ^^  a  youth  of 
ruddy  countenance ; "  and  he  continu^  to  adorn  the  oSlcg  through  all  the  years  of 
a  busy  manhood,  and  onwards  till,  in  his  jubilee  year,  and  in  the  ripeness  of  a  good 
old  age,  he  was  called  up  to  the  reward  of  a  faithEuI  servant.  The  session  of  Mil- 
nathort, at  the  time  when  Mr  Reid  entered  it,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  which,  if  not  entirely  unprecedented,  must  have  been  but  very 
rarely  witnessed  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  the  Church — that  of  the  representativcB 
of  three  generations,  grandfather,  father,  and  son,  sitting  as  elders  at  the  same 
board,  and  officiating  at  the  same  sacramental  tables.  How  fine  a  testimony  is 
such  a  fact  to  family  character  and  family  training — to  the  possibility  of  trans- 
mitting spiritual,  as  well  as  physical  and  intellectual,  characteristics  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  I  And  who  would  not  rather  inherit  a  family  tradition  of  this 
kind,  than  be  the  possessor  of  an  escutcheon  marked  by  such  deeds  as  those  from 
which  the  nobility  of  the  world  too  often  takes  its  rise?  It  is  pleasing  to  think 
that  the  spiritual  honours  of  the  family  of  Tillyrie  have  not  even  yet  fallen  into 
unworthy  or  tmhojeful  hands. 

The  character  of  Mr  Reid  may  soon  be  sketched.  It  is  impossible  to  say  much 
about  him :  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  truest  eulogy  of  a  good  man  whose  life  was 
entirely  uneventful.  The  man  was  as  simple  and  transparent  as  thorough  honesty 
and  entire  self -unconsciousness  could  make  h\m  :  there  was  nothing  about  him  that 
needs  analysis  or  explanation.  His  intellect  was  decidedly  superior.  He  had  a 
full  brain,  and  the  weight  and  force  of  it  were  felt  wherever  he  moved.  Whether 
in  maintaining  some  favourite  point  of  political  principle  or  agricultural  practice 
against  a  neighbour  farmer,  or  in  holding  his  own  with  a  minister  on  some  knotty 
question  of  theological  or  ecclesiastical  opinion,  the  slow  but  sure  argumeniation  of 
Mr  Reid  made  it  no  easy  matter  to  cope  with  him,  as  all  who  have  ever  found 
themselves  in  his  grips  wUl  very  readily  acknowledge.  His  sagacity  in  all  kinds  of 
business  was  very  great ;  he  was  shrewd,  and  far-seeing,  and  cautious,  to  a  degree 
that  rendered  his  counsel  and  assistance  as  invaluable  as  they  were  ever  willingly 
afforded  to  those  who  had  difficulties  to  solve,  or  tangled  affairs  to  unravel  and 
adjust.  His  practical  wisdom,  as  well  as  his  peculiar  sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
integrity  of  moral  principle,  and  staid  consistency  of  life,  are  all  tersely  expressed 
in  the  phrase  which  the  writer  has  often  heard  applied  to  him  by  the  people  of  the 
district,  in  their  own  homely  idiom — "  He  '*  a  canny  man,  Mr  Eeid,^^  His  veracity 
and  rectitude  were  totally  unimpeachable.  Indeed,  however  "  sicker  "  at  a  bargain- 
making  he  may  have  been — and  his  sense  of  justice  was  such  that  he  would  stand 
somewhat  severely  upon  what  was  due  to  himself,  as  well  as  render  rigidly  their 
due  to  others — ^in  all  matters  within  the  sphere  of  conscience,  it  was  as  impossible 
for  Mr  Reid  to  falter  or  to  fail,  as  for  the  natural  laws  to  disappoint  you. 

The  backbone  of  his  whole  character  was  a  piety  as  decided,  as  habitual,  and  yet 
as  completely  free  from  c^ectation  or  obtrusiveness,  as  is  almost  ever  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  describe  Mr  Reid's  piety ;  but  it  was  sui  generis.  For 
one  thing,  it  pervaded  the  whole  man,  and  seemed,  so  to  speak,  to  belong  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  man,  in  a  very  remarkable  way.    It  was  far  from  being  a  mere 
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thing  of  the  intelleet — and  yet  it  was  thoroughly  intellectiial^  in  the  sense  cr. 
carried  with  it  the  entire  and  cordial  assent  of  his  naturally  powerful  imdas» 
ifig.  It  was  a  matter  of  intelligent  conviction  with  him,  which  his  wyem 
had  canvassed,  but  to  which  it  had  volantarily  submitted.  On  the  other  huijk 
Beid's  religion  was  equally  far  ^m  being  a  mere  thing  of  the  'emotioD5-yi|i 
it  was  profoundly  emotional,  in  the  sense  that  it  made  his  heart  as  teQdff.u:^i 
susceptii^e  of  all  manly  religious  sentiment,  as  if  no  such  power  of  cakiaai 
he  actually  possessed  had  been  present  to  regulate  and  control  it.  Andiii^ 
fine  balance  of  his  religious  character  may  be  partially  attributed  to  the  m^ 
weH-proportioned  mental  and  moral  constitution  vrith  which  he  had  been  ^ 
it  was  greatly  owing  also,  we  are  persuaded,  to  the  early  and  systematic  ser^ 
training  which  he  received,  and  to  which,  happily,  he  got  grace  frcmi  the  kt 
yield.  Thus  religion  was  not  so  much  sometlung  ctdded  to  his  character-ii.t 
much  an  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  by  which  it  became  modified  i£ 
a  certain  form  had  been  given  to  it  by  other  and  less  favourable  causes  ;-bi  a 
element  that  entered  into  it  from  the  first — ^that  grew  with  his  mental  groTlr 
strengthened  with  his  strength ;  that  therefore  became  incorporated  withbisTit^ 
being,  and  affected  every  part  of  it  alike.  And  hence,  as  has  been  hinted,  weki 
almost  never  seen  a  character  in  which  religion  seemed  so  natural,  so  littk  a;^ 
rently,  an  acquired  haUt  of  the  man,  and  so  much  of  the  very  essesce of  tbei:^ 
himself. 

Speaking  of  its  more  special  characteristics,  the  piety  of  Mr  Eeid  was  ciuefly  k 
tinguished  by  simplicity,  equability,  and  devoutness.  His  trust  in  God^hiskei 
the  Saviour,  his  use  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  his  spirit  in  reUgious  dntr.  T(2 
peculiarly  child-like  and  sk&ple.  His  equability,  again,  was  most  atiikiiigiai 
enviable.  While  of  most  ardent  fedings,  so  firmly  stayed  was  his  mindon'jai. 
that  his  self-control  was  perfect ;  and,  under  the  most  painful  afflictitHis,  liis -a* 
murmuring  and  even  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God  was  trnlye(iiif4 
And  then,  as  to  devoutness,  the  fervour,  and  scriptural  richness,  and  freedd  c 
his  prayers,  showed  him  to  be  a  man  who  loved  the  exercise, — ^who  really  wna^ 
wit£  God  in  it, — and  whose  soul  had  been  experimentally  tau^t  that  itis&otiQ 
thing  to  pray. 

What  Mr  Beid  was  in  the  bosom  of  that  f  amify,  by  every  memher  of  ^^^ 
was  so  much  revered  and  beloved,  it  does  not  become  us  here  to  caamj^ 
though  every  one  who  saw  him  there  must  have  received  the  most  pleaang  in?^ 
sions  <tf  the  mingled  patriarchal  dignity  and  paternal  tenderness  by  which  his  ^ 
bearing  and  conversation  were  chi^acterised.  To  the  congregation  of  Mihutl^^* 
the  blank  occasioned  by  his  loss  is  one  that  must  be  lonjg  and  painfalljdfpli:^^ 
Now,  for  the  first  time  during  the  century  of  its  existence,  with  the  excepaffl'' 
few  years  at  the  commencement,  does  it  miss  a  Reid  in  its  session ;  and,  tbesig>^ 
counsels,  and  abundant  prayeis,  and  godly  example,  of  the  last  of  tlie  tiue?^ 
once  sat  together  among  its  elders,  mil  not  soon  be  forgotten  or  made  op  ^ 
Beid's  inteiist  in  the  congregation  was  both  deep  and  constant.  Novestk^' 
ordinsuy  engag^nents,  no  consideration  even  of  his  own  health,  short  of  W^ 
necessity,  waa  suff^ed  to  deter  him  from  the  sanctuary  on  the  Sabbath,  ff^l''' 
vent  his  being  present  at  all  week-day  meetings  whether  for  worship  or  forl^ 
The  same  livel)"  conscientiousness  made  him  eq ually  faithful  in  his  attendiE«  ^^ 
church  courts ;  Tuid  there  was  no  movement  for  good  of  Any  kind  set  ^^^ 
district,  but  Mr  Reid's  countenance  and  support  might  be  calculated  on  vi^^'?' 
fidence.  His  last  public  engagement  was,  most  appropriately,  a  meeting  ^^ 
church.  He  went  home  from  that  meeting  not  mucn  out  of  his  ordinary  1>»'^ 
The  same  evening  he  was  seized  with  severe  illness :  every  remedy  that  skill  ^f 
fection  could  devise  was  employed ;  but  the  good  man^s  hour  was  come.  ^^ 
was  ready.  His  characteristic  equanimity  never  forsook  him ;  he  escF®**^  f^ 
last  time,  his  calm  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God ;  and,  within  twenty-four"^ 
of  the  moment  of  his  seizure,  he  peacefully  fell  asleep.  He  was  seventy-troy^ 
of  age.  The  great  concourse  of  friends  and  neighbours  that  came  together  to  <*v 
him  to  his  bunal,  bore  pleasing  but  not  unexpected  testimony  to  the  profoiB»  ^ 
universal  esteem  in  which  he  md  been  held ;  and  the  unfeigned  sottow  of  f^^ 
of  the  community  betokened  the  general  conviction  that  in  the  grave  of  db^ 
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as  laid  the  dust  of  one  of  the  best  and  truest  Christian  men  of  which  Einroes- 
jr  Scotland,  had  to  boast. 

¥ho  writes  these  lines  had  reason  to  know  him  such.  He  feels  it  a  pleasing 
3  make  known,  through  this  channel,  the  name  and  worth  of  his  departed 
to  that  Church  of  wmch  he  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  an  honoured  and 
1  office-bearer,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  a  consistent  and  most  useful 
ir.  And  he  is  sure  that  he  can  wish  no  better  wish,  and  pray  no  better 
,  for  the  sessions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  than  that  they  may 
mtinue  to  be  c<xnposed  of  men  as  sagacious,  as  public-spirited,  as  honest,  as 
1,  as  devout,  a»  was  Robert  Reid  of  ^Sllyrie. 


A  SIMILE  EXPANDED. 


**  'Tis  with  our  judgment  as  our  watches,  none 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  beheres  his  own." 

So  says  the  sage.    The  simile  may  tend 

To  shadow  forth  a  truth  we  may  not  comprehend. 

When  formed  at  fbst,  man^s  conscience  kept  true  time, 
A  gentle  guide  in  Eden^s  sunny  cHme ; 
When  life,  and  love,  and  all  delight  w^  free,     > 
Held  by  the  tenure  of  one  short  decree —  >■ 

The  golden  chain  that  linked  Divinity.  ) 

Then  came  a  monstrous  sin,  whose  terrible  jar 
Put  natore^s  noblest  organism  at  war. 
So  Conscience  lost  her  regulating  sway ; 
Judgment  and  Reason  wandered  from  their  way ; 
AikL  the  unguided  heart,  sinning,  and  sore^ 
Oppressed  with  pain,  beat  the  true  time  no  more. 

Sad  spectacle  1  to  mark  the  coarse  of  ill — 
The  crescent  variation  of  men^s  will : 
Their  poor  approximations  to  the  True 
Grow  faint,  and  fainter,  as  they  life  pursue. 
And  so  we  roll  up  stones  that  still  rebound ; 

Or  walk  life's  weary  treadmill  round  and  round; 

Or  make  our  progress  on  a  path  of  ice. 

Where  to  step  forward  is  to  slip  back  twice. 

With  crazy  sieves  we  fill  up  cisterns  broken. 

And  foster  thirst  at  founts  that  cannot  sloaken. 
Alas !  alas!  for  frail  humanity. 

If  such  its  course  has  been,  and  needs  must  foe. 

But  the  pure  light,  again  revealed,  has  shone 

Upon  the  gloom,  and  made  the  right  way  known. 

The  primal  ordinance, — "  Obey  and  Live," 

Has  melted  in  the  new, — "  Believe,  Bdieve." 

And  man  aroused,  may  set  him  by  the  Sun 

Of  Righteousness,  and  be  no  more  undone. 

The  Great  Artificer  constructs  anew 

The  conscience  and  the  will,  and  makes  them  true. 
And  so  we  build  the  palace  of  the  soul. 

And  tend  towards  perfection — ^round  and  whole ; 

Walking  in  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

Where  every  step  is  progress  and  increase ; 

While  from  Salvation's  weDs  we  gladly  draw 

The  water  of  life, — ^love,  purity,  peace,  law. 
November,  1859.  N.  B. 
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(CntrjsjinHhHii. 


RELIGIOUS    REVIVAL   AND    REGIUM    DONUM. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  tJNITBD  PRESBTTBRIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — ^Public  attention  has,  from  a  variety  of  causeSj  and  motives,  been  much 
directed  to  the  great  revival  of  religion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  The  proofs  of  its  reality  and  extent  are  so  many  and  decisive,  in  the 
transformed  sentiments,  dispositions,  and  character  of  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  that  no  honest  man  who  examines  them  can  doubt  them,  and  every 
Christian  man  who  considers  them  is  filled  with  joy  and  praise.  Let  such  effects, 
evidencing  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  take  place  where  they  may,  in  what- 

*  ever  land,  and  in  whatever  church,  every  true  Christian  will  say,  as  in  Chrifit's  being 
preached,  so  still  more  in  the  end  being  effected  for  which  Christ  is  preached- 
"  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice." 

Yet,  we  are  to  "  distinguish  things  that  differ."  That  "  in  any  denomination" 
there  has  been  a  great  and  blessed  revival  of  true  religion,  fumisheB  no  groimd  for 
the  inference  that  the  stamp  of  heaven's  approbation  is  given  to  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  and  stiU  less  to  the  errors  and  defects  of  that  denomination.  Much 
that  is  good  may  exist  amitj.  much  that  is  evil ;  but  the  good,  so  far  from  sanc- 
tioning the  evil,  only  renders  it  more  apparent,  incongruous,  and  inexcusable,  and 
supplies  a  motive  for  watching,  withstanding,  and  warring  against  it.  It  is  thus  in 
the  renewed  individual.  It  m  thus  in  the  renewed  society.  But,  if  the  experience 
of  God's  regenerating  grace  does  not  lead  the  renewed  individual  or  society 
to  view  with  complacency,  or  indulgence,  or  indifference,  their  own  sins  and  in- 
consistencies, of  which  that  experience  has  made  them  only  more  sensible ;  as  little 
ought  the  intelligence  and  evidence  of  that  blessed  experi^ace  to  induce  Chris- 
tian brethren  to  connive  at  their  continuance  in  these  sins  and  inconsistencieE. 
The  Christian  is  not  to  sanction,  in  the  renewed  man,  and  because  he  is  renewed 
errors  and  offences,  which  he  opposed  and  condemned  in  the  unrenewed  maD. 
This  obvious  and  important  truth  is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  at  present;  id 

•  the  rash  position  is  apt  to  be  assumed,  that,  because  God  has  so  much  bM 
with  revival  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  the  grounds  which  have  hindered  in- 
tercourse between  it  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  have  prevented  tk 
latter  from  supporting  its  Home  Mission,  are  altered,  or  ought  to  be  set  aside 
Irish  brethren  are  re«Sy  to  think  that  when  the  Lord's  work  is  so  incontestably 
prospering  in  their  congregations,  we  ought  not  to  be  unwilling  to  co-operate  viti 
them  and  by  them,  in  ai£ng  their  efforts  to  diffuse  the  gospel  in  Ireland.  And  Scot- 
tish brethren,  reading  of,  and,  still  more,  witnessing,  what  God  the  Lord  hath  done 
for  them,  and  by  them,  are  ready  to  own  and  to  honour  them  as  brethren,  to  rejoice 
in  their  success,  and  to  desire  co-operation  with  them.  So  far,  this  is  natural  and 
right.  But  the  question  arises.  What  causes  justify  the  separation  of  churches 
— ^the  non-existence  of  ecclesiastical  intercourse — ^the  withholdment  by  one  chnrch 
of  support  to  another  in  its  schemes  of  extension?  Diversity  of  doctrine,  or  of 
government,  or  of  modes  of  worship,  or  of  principles  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  sup- 
porting the  gospel,  are  the  chief.  If  these  causes  remain,  3ie  revival  of  religion  in 
in  a  church  does  not  alter  the  relations  of  other  churches  towards  it. 

In  Ireland,  every  denomination  in  which  the  doctrines  of  salvation  are  preached, 
has  had  remarkable  experience  of  revival — ^the  Irish  Presbyterian — the  Established 
Episcopal — ^the  Methodist — ^the  Baptist — ^the  Congregational,  and  our  own.  Ak 
we,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  witli  all  we  should  hold  ecclesiastical  intercourse ;  or 
that  all  their  schemes  for  extension  we  should  be  ready  to  support,  or  subsidiee 
through  our  Mission  Board  or  congregational  collections  ?  Apart  from  the  doctrines 
of  salvation,  the  greatest  principle,  in  my  judgment,  for  which  any  church  can 
contend  is,  that  religion  shall  be  wholly  independent  of  State  control  and  support. 
That  principle  our  brethren  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  oppose  ;  and  because 
they  oppose  it,  and  take  and  defend  and  clamour  for  the  extension  of  the  Begiufn 
^  Donum,  they  areuseparated  from  our  ecclesiastical  intercourse,  and  from  claims  to 
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our  support  of  their  Home  Mission,  as  truly  as  are  their  neighbours,  who  have 
shared  revival  with  them,  of  the  Established  (Episcopal),  and  Methodist,  Churches. 
Our  difference  with  them  on  this  great  principle,  as  our  differences  with  their 
Episcopal  and  Methodist  neighbours  on  many  other  grounds,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted anywise  to  hinder  our  hearty  and  devout  recognition  of  Grod's  work  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Neither  should  our  joyful  and  devout  recognition  of  that  work 
anywise  obscure  our  perception  of  this  essential  difference  between  them  and  us, 
or  abate  our  solicitude  and  resolution  to  maintain  intact  a  principle  which  we 
hold  to  be  of  sacred  authority  and  infinite  importance. 

I  rejoice  to  learn  of  the  spirit  of  liberality  which,  under  the  revival,  has  been 
manifested  in  several  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  congregations,  and  the  better  pro- 
vision which  they  have  made  for  their  ministers.  I  hope  and  pray  for  its  exten- 
sion ;  and  desire  nothing  more  fervently  than  that  under  its  influence,  and  of  that 
true  faith  from  which  it  naturally  flows,  ministers  and  congregations  would  spon- 
taneously renounce  the  "beggarly  elements"  of  State  bounty,  and  follow 
"  Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencumbered  plan." 

How  should  we  then  rejoice,  and  be  ready,  heart  and  hand,  to  join  and  work 
with  them !  But  while  the  Begium  Donum  is  taken  and  sought,  let  us  beware  of 
countenancing  it ;  and  if  we  are  to  support  in  Ireland  a  Presbyterian  Mission,  let 
it  be,  as  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  brethren,  from  whom  we  differ,  would 
heartily  welcome,  and  do  actually  desire,  by  the  vigorous  extension  of  our  opera- 
tions there,  in  an  independent  mission  of  our  own. 

I  offer  these  observations,  because  the  subject  is  of  present  importance,  and 
because  of  late,  from  different  quarters,  it  has  been  pressed  on  my  attention,  and 
I  shall  conclude  by  subjoining  an  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  a 
gentleman  in  the  north  of  IreUnd,  who  does  not  belong  to  our  body. — I  remain, 
etc.,  Henby  Renton. 

"  I  am  told  that  an  effort  is  made  to  persuade  Scottish  and  English  Voluntaries  to 
aid  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  in  their  missions  to  the  south  and  we^t  of  Ireland. 
They  try  to  humbug  those  who  hold  the  Voluntary  principle,  by  telling  them  that 
their  mission  to  Roman  Catholics  is  in  nowise  connected  with  Regium  Donum.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  whenever  they  can  gather  as  many  people  together  as  will 
promise  a  stipend  of  L.35,  they  apply  for  and  obtain  the  Donum,  ^o  that  every  new 
congregation  which  Voluntaries  help  them  to  get  up,  enables  them  to  make  a  fresh 
draught  on  the  national  purse  to  the-tune  of  L.75  old  Irish  currency.  This  is  not  all. 
You  will  see  by  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  held  in  Belfast,  30th  Sept.,  that  our  tax-eating  brethren  are  not  satisfied 
with  what  they  already  enjoy,  but  are  determined,  by  hook  or  crook,  to  have  another 
sop  out  of  the  treasury  dish. — >*  The  Committee  to  take  charge  of  the  question  of  pro- 
curing AN  ADDITION  TO  THE  BoTAL  BouNty  was  reappointed.* 

"  A  very  considerable  sympathy  has  been  excited  in  their  favour  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  owing  to  the  revival  movement,  which,  like  good  tacticians,  as  they  are, 
they  now  seem  determined  to  take  advantage  of.  I  had  hoped  other  and  better  things 
of  them.  Immediate  action  should  be  taken  tp  prevent  these  Government  stipendiaries 
from  committing  further  depredations  on  the  public  purse." 


''AUDI  ALTERAM  partem:'— K  REPLY  TO  "LAICITS." 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  UlflTED  PRESBTTEKIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Towards  the  end  of  last  month,  a  respected  miniiiter  of  your  Church  in 
London,  called  my  attention  to  an  article  in  your  Magazine  for  that  month,  which, 
if  allowed  to  pass  unexplained,  might  be  productive  of  injury  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  large.  I  allude  to  the  article  wherein  it  is  stated,  that  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  preached  in  my  chapel  in  London,  as  original,  a  sermon 
not  his  own.  Having  made  all  necessary  inquiries  regarding  it,  I  now  beg  of  your 
courtesy  to  be  allowed  a  few  words  of  explanation,  as  much  for  my  own  sake,  and 
for  that  of  ministers  in  general,  ad  for  the  parish  minister  in  question. 

While  thanking  the  writer  of  the  article  for  his  very  friendly  references  to  myself, 
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'  I  need  acarcely  aay  he  gives  a  somewliat  exaggerated  and  incorrect  description  of 
my  chapel  and  congregation  :  though  he  is  perfectly  right  as  to  the  religious  cir- 
cumstances of  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  am  glad  to  £nd  so  intelligent  a  layman 
considering  the  character  of  my  preaching  as  *^  what  is  most  wanted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  most  fitted  to  do  good/^ 

The  writer  throughout  the  article  somewhat  plays  upon  my  simplicity,  in  describ- 
ing the  parish  minister  as  an  ^^  earnest  and  eloquent  preacher;*^  but  still,  as  he 
thinks  me  an  ^^  honest "  man,  he  will  believe  me  when  I  state  that  I  know  him  to  be 
so,  and  that  he  has  acquired  this  character  from  his  own  sermons.  He  has  been  for 
years  my  familiar  friend,  and  I  know  him  to  be  at  once  earnest  aad  faithful 
in  his  ministerial  and  parochial  duties.  He  has  be^i  long  in  the  practice  of 
endeavouring  to  present  to  his  flock  something  new  every  Sunday,  never  falling 
back  upon  lus  old  stores,  nor  preaching  the  same  sermon  over  again,'— a  practice 
which  I  believe  to  be  over  scrupulous,  and  which  must  at  times,  as  in  the  case  in 
question,  lead  him  into  difficulties.  And  I  have  only  to  state  what  not  only 
the  writer  of  the  article,  but  I  am  sure  every  reader  of  your  magazine  must  sympa- 
thize with,  that  at  the  time  he  was  making  preparation  for  that  Sunday^  morning, 
he  was  labouring  under  severe  bodily  and  mental  weakness,  harassed  likewise  by 
the  news  of  a  severe  domestic  affliction,  which,  had  it  been  practicable,  would  have 
caused  him  instantly  to  return  to  his  home.  Had  the  practice  of  borrowing  the 
larger  portions  of  another  man^s  sermon  been  a  common  one  on  his  part,  or  one 
arising  from  indolence,  I  would  have  ccmdemned  it  as  loudly  and  as  severely  as 
^^  Laicus  "  does ;  but  surely  in  such  a  case  as  this.  Christian  charity  should  incline 
us  to  hear  what  may  be  said  on  the  other  side.  I  was  well  aware,  at  the  time,  of  the 
severe  domestic  aflfaction  my  friend  was  labouring  under,  and  I  need  scarcely  add 
that,  with  such  an  explanation,  he  has  in  no  way  lost  the  esteem  of  myself  or  my 
congregation.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  ''*'  Laicus,^^  writing  in  a  Christian  magazine, 
did  not  make  allowance  for  the  possibility  of  some  such  explanation,  and  mingle 
with  the  severity  of  his  condemnation  a  little  of  the  "  charity  that  hopeth  all 
things." 

It  is  well,  however,  that  clergymen  in  general  should  be  aware  of  the  increasing 
appreciating  intelligence  of  laymen  for  instructive,  original  discourses  from  tie 
pulpit,  and  in  this  way  the  article  may  do  good  to  us  all.  My  own  practice  insoci 
an  emergency  as  the  one  referred  to,  would  not  certainly  have  been  that  of  ^ 
parish  minister,  but  rather  to  have  given,  as  more  than  once  I  have  been  obliged  to 
do,  a  simple  devotional  exposition  of  one  of  our  Lord's  parables  or  discourees,  with 
which  my  own  mind  had  been  previously  imbued.  "  Laicus,"  who  is  a  London 
man,  must  well  know  the  difficulties  which  we  Scotch  ministers  labour  under  here 
in  getting  supply  for  our  pulpits  in  any  sudden  emergency  or  illness,  when  scarcely 
fitted  to  occupy  them  ourselves,  and  yet  unwilling  to  close  them.  And  in  such  a 
case,  when  we&k  in  health  but  not  absolutely  incapacitated,  I  have  known  a  simple 
opening  up  of  a  portion  of  God's  word,  a  gospel  or  an  epistle  for  the  day,  with  its 
connection,  and  the  outline  or  train  of  thougnt,  and  the  inferences  to  be  derived, 
to  have  been  of  far  more  real  benefit  to  my  people,  than  an  imperfectly  prepared 
sermon  could  have  been.  And  this  leads  me  to  offer  a  remaxk,  which  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  taken  up  by  yourself  or  some  of  the  able  contributors  to  your  widely 
circulated  Magazine,  and  an  article  written  upon  it,  viz. : — ^The  benefit  our  congre- 
gations would  derive  from  the  clergy  so  arranging  their  services  as  to  give  a  short 
exposition  of  a  chapter  or  portion  of  God's  word  at^edch  diet  of  worship.  No 
doubt  it  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  much  harder  study,  to  give  a  schoWy  and 
well-thought-out  exposition,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  a  sermon  condensed 
into  hiJf-an-hour,  than  simply  reading  a  chapter  and  giving  a  sermon  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  length ;  but  I  am  supposing  a  man  earnest  in  his  duties,  and 
to  whom  difficulties  will  only  be  a  stimulus  to  greater  ardour.  It  cannot  hare 
escaped  your  observation,  that  the  Christian  intd&ect  of  the  p'esait  age  is  being 
more  and  more  directed  to  thorough  and  exhaustive  expositions  of  portions  of  God's 
word,  requiring  a  masterly  and  exact  scholarship.  Without  referringto  the  Ger- 
man commentatoTB,  I  may  specify  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Alfoid  and  Wordsworth; 
the  special  commentaries  of  Ellicot  aiwi  Jowett  jtnd  Stanley,  and  those  admirable 
commentaries  of  Professor  Eadie  of  your  own  church,  whidfi  have  been  for  montha 
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at  a  time  my  daily  study,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  which  I  am  proud  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  grat^uUy  acknowledging.  Were  a  minister  to  give  an  hour  or 
two  of  each  day  to  maatering  such  commentaries  as  these,  and  reproducing  in  a 
^pular  extempore  manner,  and  in  a  series  of  short  expositions  for  successive 
Sundays,  the  knowledge  of  an  epistle  which  he  was  thus  making  his  own,  I  do  not 
think  even  "  Laicus  "  would  be  induced  to  cry  out  against  his  want  of  originality, 
while  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  the  benefit  to  his  people  would  be  great.  At  the 
same  time  his  mind  would  gradually  become  stored  with  the  best  of  2l  material  for 
sound  instructive  discourses  upon  the  special  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel, 
while,  in  any  emergency  arising  from  illness,  or  a  pressure  of  business,  he  would 
have  enough  to  draw  upon,  for  an  occasional  Sunday,  from  the  stores  of  his  own 
mind^  without  requiring  to  borrow  broadly  from  other  men. 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  our  Presbyterian  over  the  Episcopalian  ritual,  that 
it  is  more  flexible,  and  more  easily  adapted  to  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age ; 
BrDd  that  our  ministers,  if  thev  choose^  can  in  this  way  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
lights  and  all  the  growing  scholarship  of  the  country  to  make  their  ministrations 
more  instructive  and  more  edifying.  I  know  not  what  may  be  the  feeling  of  the 
laity  in  Scotland,  but  I  may  state,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  avails  in  England, 
that  I  have  been  again  and  again  told  by  intelligent  laymen,  iu  the  middle  and 
up^er  classes,  of  society,  and  of  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  Churches, 
'I  Ihat  they  have  derived  more  benefit,  and  carried  away  more  profitable  instruc- 
tion, from  the  exposition  and  opening  up  of  the  train  of  tiiought  of  some  portion  of 
the  Scripture,  than  from  the  most  ekborate  sermon/^ — I  beg  to  remain.  Sib,  your 
very  obedient  Servant, 

A  Clergtman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

London,  Idth  November  1869. 
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THX  DtnrOBONS  Of  TBB  XKQUIBITIOK. 

Thb  following  description  is  taken  from 
*' Continental  Europe/'  by  J.  W.  King. 
The  time  referred  to  is  the  era  of  the  last 
Boman  ReYolutioD,  when  the  Pope  was  a 
fagitiye  at  Gaeta : — ^*  In  the  month  of 
March  the  Government  ordered  accommo- 
dations for  stables  for  the  National  Ar- 
tillery, and  appropriated  a  part  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, under  the  closed  ga&ery  of  the  second 
court.  There  the  Father  Inquisitor,  a  Domi- 
nican, resided,  whom,  strange  to  say,  no  one 
offended  or  molested.  He  ofiered  no  more 
resistance  to  the  will  of  the  Goyemment 
than  a  protest ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  pro- 
test. In  order  to  obtain  the  required  space 
to  stable  the  horses,  the  walls  were  opened, 
when  the  workmen  discovered  an  aperture. 
The  ardent  curiosity,  which  up  to  that' 
time  surrounded  everything  relating  to  the 
Holy  Office,  and  the  hatred  against  the 
government  of  the  priests^  suspended  their 
regular  labours.  They  removed  the  rub* 
bish,  and  descended  into  a  nnall  subterra- 
nean passage,  a  place,  damp,  without  light 
or  passage  oqt,  with  no  floor  but  a  blackish 
oleaginous  earth  resembling  that  of  a 


cemeteiy.  Here  and  there  were  scattered 
ineces  of  sarments  of  ancient  pattern,  the 
clothes  of  unfortunate  persons  who  had 
been  thrown  down  from  a  trap  above, 
seventy  feet,  and  there  found  that  peace 
which  had  been  promised  them  in  another 
form  when  leaving  the  Father  Inquisitor. 
A  penny  of  Pius  VII.  was  picked  up,  which 
probably  denotes  the  epoch  when  that 
abode  of  misery  and  despair  was  walled 
up.  The  rich  soil  was  only  begun  to  be 
removed,  when  human  bones  were  un- 
covered in  some  places,  and  some  very  long 
locks  of  hair,  which  had  doubtless  orna- 
mented the  heads  of  females.  The  hands 
trembled^  as  well  as  the  hearts,  of  those 
who  persevered  in  uncovering  and  collect- 
ing those  sacred  relics.  What  temples 
had  been  shaded  by  these  tresses  ?  What 
had  been  the  feminine  crime  ?  Who  had 
sent  spies  to  seize  tiiese  poor  victims  and 
cast  them  into  the  horrible  dungeons,  now 
startling  and  harrowing  the  feelings  with 
their  revolting  expositions  ?  Poor  mai-tyrs 
of  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  torn,  perhaps, 
from  the  arms  of  a  dear  mother,  to  walk 
the  dreadful  and  unnatural  cloister,  and 
swell  the  ranks  of  that  vast  band  who  have 
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passed  from  time  into  eternity  without  the 
light  of  one  single  friendly  eye  to  beam 
across  the  dark  way,  or  one  well-known 
tongue  to  ask,  Whence  goest  thou,  and 
when  wilt  thou  return  ?    Gone,  all  gone, 
without  one  tear  of  pity,  one  sigh,  or  even 
a  handful  of  nature's  blessed  dust  to  cover 
their  cold  beautiful  limbs.    But  to  return. 
|d!any  of  the  spectators  carried  away  pieces 
of  the  macerated  earth  and  hair  as  amulets 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope.    It  is 
certain  that  the  trap*>door  swallowed  victims 
of  whom  it  was  important  to  the  Holy 
Office  to  destroy  all  traces,  because  the 
Poro,  orjudgment-hall,  is  over  it,  in  the 
se(5ond  storey  of  the  first  edifice,  and  ex- 
actly under  the  vestibule  of  the  chamber 
of  the  '  Second  Father  Companion,*  which 
adjoined  the  hall  of  the  tribunal.     The 
modem  prisons  are  contiguous  to  the  last 
court,  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
garden.    Each  of  those  prisons  is  a  very 
small  cell,  to  contain  only  a  single  person, 
being  in  two  storeys  and  all  alike.    They 
are  accessible  by  an  exceedingly  narrow 
corridor,  like  the  cells  of  a  convent.    The 
walls  of  this  passage  are  everywhere  covered 
with  pictures,  and  inscriptions  commenting 
upon  them,  which  intimate  the  nature  of 
the  place.    At  every  step,  and  near  every 
door,  the  solemn  figure  of  Christ  confronts 
you  in  the  most  threatening  and  condemn- 
ing manner ;  and  on  every  side  are  Scrip- 
ture passages  and  mottoes,  all  sentencing 
the -poor  victim  to  eternal  flames.    The 
most   terrible    of  the   inscriptions   were 
erased,  when  the  Pope  fled,  by  some  inter- 
ested hands.    The  holy  community  had  no 
notice  whatever  to  quit,  consequently  the 
direst  disorder  and  filth  was  everywhere 
seen.      Here  and   there  were   worn-out 
cushions,  coverlets,  chairs  and  tables,  and 
old  clothes  of  prisoners  who  had  died  in  the 
cells  many  years  previous.     In  a  certain 
very  small  cell  were  articles  which  indicated 
horrible  secrets — a  piece  of  a  woman's  hand- 
kerchief, of  large  size,  and  an  old  bonnet  of  a 
girl  about  ten  years  old.    Poor  little  child  I 
In  another  cell  were  found  four  sandals, 
several  nuns'  cords,  a  small  spindle,  caskets 
containing  needles,  crucifixes,  unfinished 
stockings,  with  the  knitting-needles  still 
well-pointed,  and  an  infant's  couch.    The 
walls  of  these  cells  were  covered  with  in- 
scriptions, some  of  which  expressed  de- 
spairing grief,  but  most  of  them  resigna- 
tion, even  in  that  abode  well  fitted  to  bend 
the  most  iron  will.    Under  the  two  courts 
subterranean  apartments  abounded,  com- 
municating with  each  other.    A  few  only 
were  solitary ;  and  to  these  but  one  way 
of  access — ^a  trap-door.     To  the  ceilings 
were  still  fastened  iron  rings,  which  for- 
merly served  for  torture,  and  afterwards 
to  suspend  provisions.    In  one  cell  on  the 


ground  floor,  in  the  second  building,  a 
square  piece  of  marble  was  observed,  which 
looked  like  the  cover  of  a  hole.    It  wm 
raised,  and  beneath  was  a  vault,  which 
proved  to  be  a  place  of  silent  death.    Not 
a  ray  of  light  ever  could  have  entered,  ex- 
cept when  that  funeral  slab  was  raised  for 
a  moment  to  plunge  the  victim   into  the 
abyss  below,  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  cold 
and  darkness,  and  amidst  a  stillness  un- 
broken unless  by  his  own  cries  and  prayen. 
A  portion  of  those  subterraneoos  apart- 
ments were  closed  in  the  present  century, 
or  near  the  dose  of  the  last,  as  was  plainly 
discovered  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
walls  which  had  shut  them  in,  and  which 
had  been  artificially  coloured  with  a  greyish 
hue  to  make  them  look  old.     This  artifice  • 
was  accidentally  discovered.     The  rubbish 
having  been  removed  in  one  place,  indica- 
tions of  a  stone  staircase  were  observed. 
It  was  cleared  thirty  steps  down.     At  the 
bottom  was  a  small  chamber,  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  earth  and  lime,   and  which 
proved  to  be  but  the  first  of  many  others 
like  it.    At  last  I  at  last  1  the  prisons  of 
Pius  V.  were  discovered.    Along  the  walls 
were  recesses,  hollowed  out  like  dovecotes. 
Here  the  condemned  were  buried  alive, 
being  immersed  up  to  the  neck  in  slack  lime. 
In  some  instances  it  was  evident  they  had 
died  slowly  and  of  hunger.    This  was  in- 
ferred from  the  position  of  the  bodies,  which 
people  in    great  numbers   that    horrible 
abode ;  and  marks  were  seen  in  the  earti 
of  movements  made   in  the    convulsiTe 
agonies  of  the  last  moments  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  fatal  mortar  closing  about 
their  limbs.    The  bodies  were  in  lines  op- 
posite to  each  other ;  the  skulls  not  at  fint 
discovered  were  afterwards  found  heaped 
up  in  a  comer,  evidently  the  work  of  some 
poor  wretch  or  mvrmidon,  who  found  them 
scattered  about  the  floor  as  they  had  fallen 
from  their  trunks.     One  word  as  to  the 
trials,  and  we  will  leave  this  stagnant  atmo- 
sphere, rank  with  the  blood  of  centimes  of 
wholes^e  and  secret  murder.    The  hall  of 
the  dreaded  tribunal,  over  which  presided 
the  Dominican  Commissary  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  was  the  interior  of  the  first 
fabric.     This  was  very  simple,    adorned 
only  with  a  colossal  figure  of  Pius  V.  at 
the  end.    Abov^  the  seat  of  the  Father 
Inquisitor  was  a  crucilx,  with  the  image 
of  the  Church  trampling  upon  Heresy  be- 
neath it;   and  hard  by  was  the  terrible 
Dominican  Qnzman.    On  the  sides  opened 
two  doors.    That  on  the  right  led  into  the 
room  of  the  first  Father  Companion,  and 
that  on  the  left  to  the  second  Father  Com- 
panion.   These  two  magistrates  of  ancient 
times  assisted  the  High  Procurator  of  the 
Inquisition  in  discovering  ofiences,  and  in 
converting  the  condemned  offenders,  to 
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latter  office  they  devoted  themselves 
i  following  manner.  When  a  trial 
nded,  and  it  was  important  to  the 
Office  to  dispose  of  the  condemned 
1  without  a  public  execation,  he  came 
>ndacted  by  the  first  Father  Com- 
a,  who.  exhorted-  him  to  repent,  to 
5n  everything  to  the  hands  of  Divine 
issionf* which  punished  him  on  earth 
•ify,  and  would  glorify  him  in  heaven ; 
:es8ed  him  with  insidious  interroga- 

in  order  to  discover  more  of  his  of- 
s,  and  to  find  traces  of  other  offenders ; 
finally,  blessing  him  if  he  confessed 
as  contrite,  he  pretenfled  to  send  him 
le  second  Father  Companion.  The 
i  who  awaited  him,  well  knowing  the 
igements,  conducted  him  towards  the 
tment  on  the  other  side,  opened  the 
',  and  stopped  short  without  passing  it. 
loon  as  the  poor  prisoner  touched  the 

near  the  threshold,  the  floor  gave 
,  and  he  fell    through  the  trap-door 

his  tomb  !     And  these  are  the  words 

written  over  that  door  :—*  Chamber  of 
?econd  Father  Companion,^ " 


THfi  GRASS. 

vsiDBR  what  we  owe  merely  to  the 
idow  grass,  to  the  covering  of  the  dark 
and  by  that  glorious  enamel,  by  the  com- 
lies  of  those  soft  and  countless,  and 
xieful  spears.  The  fields  I  Follow  but 
th  for  a  little  time  the  thoughts  of  all  that 
ought  to  recognise  in  those  words.  All 
ing  and  summer  id  in  them, — the  walks 
silent,  scented  paths,  the  rest  in  noon- 
y  heat,— the  joy  of  herds  and  flocks, — 
^Vower  of  all  shepherd  life  and  medita- 
JD,— the  life  of  sunlight  upon  the  world, 
Uing  in  emerald  streaks,  and  falling  in 
ft,  blue  shadows,  where  else  it  would  have 
ruck  upon  the  dark  mould,  or  scorching 
tst,— pastures  beside  the  pacing  brooks, 
-soft  banks  and  knolls  of  lowly  hills,— 
jmy  slopes  of  down  overlooked  by  the 
pe  line  of  lifted  sea,^crisp  lawns  all  dim 
ith  early  dew,  or  smooth  in  evening 
armth  of  barred  sunshine,  dinted  by 
ippy  feet,  and  softening  in  their  fall  tbe 
mnd  of  loving  voices  ;  all  these  are 
unmed  up  in  these  simple  words ;  and 
iese  are  not  all.  We  may  not  measure  to 
le  full  the  depth  of  this  heavenly  gift  in 
M  own  land ;  though  still,  as  we  think  of 
'longer,  the  infinite  of  that  meadow  sweet- 
ess,  Shakspeare's  peculiar  joy,  would  open 
n  us  more  and  more,  yet  we  have  it  but 
n  part.  Go  out  in  the  spring  time,  among 
ne  meadows  that  slope  from  the  shores  of 
be  Swiss  lakes  to  the  roots  of  their  lower 
laountains.  There,  mingled  with  the  taller 
SemiauB  and  the  white  narcissus,  the  grass 


grows  deep  and  free;  and  as  you  follow 
the  winding  mountain  paths,  beneath  arch- 
ing boughs  all  veiled  and  dim  with  blossom, 
— paths  that  for  ever  droop  and  rise  over 
the  green  banks  and  mounds  sweeping 
down  in  scented  undulation,  steep  to  the 
blue  water,  studded  here  and  there  with 
new-mown  heaps,  filling  all  the  air  with 
fainter  sweetness, — look  up  towards  the 
higher  hills,  where  the  waves  of  everlasting 
green  roll  silently  into  their  long  inlets 
among  the  shadows  of  the  pines ;  and  we 
may  perhaps  at  last  know  the  meaning  of 
those  quiet  words  of  the  147th  Psalm,  "  He 
maketh  grass  to  ^ow  upon  the  moun- 
tains."-—voAn  Rvskin. 


CHBISTIANITY. 

This  awful  truth*-that  between  the  world's 
glory  and  God's  glory  there  is  a  variance 
which  no  act  of  self-delusion  can  recon- 
cile ;  thi(t  no  human  heart  can  idolise  the 
one  and  truly  adore  the  other;  that  if 
you  will  indeed  struggle  for  the  eternal 
prize  you  must  silence  every  pulse  of 
worldly  ambition,  tear  from  the  soul  every 
longing  desire  for  the  miserable  excite- 
ments that  consume  away  your  years — and, 
receiving  a  new  nature,  cast  yourselves  in 
trembling  hope  and  all  the  lowliness  of  in- 
fancy, as  "  little  ones,"  at  the  feet  of  God 
— this  seems  to  many  "  a  hard  doctrine" — 
"  Who  can  bear  it  ?  "  To  some  it  is  "  en- 
thusiasm" (the  world  never  wants  a  name 
to  stigmatise  truth  with) — to  some  it  is 
"fanaticism" — to  some  again  it  is  "hypo- 
crisy. "  Brethren  I  we  cannot  pare,  and 
shape,  and  fashion  Christianity  to  suit  any 
man,  or  body  of  men.  It  is  the  unalterable 
decree  of  God  as  promulgated  in  His  Word, 
that  the  sinftil  nature  can  never  behold 
the  sinless  glories  of  His  kingdom,  that  it 
is  only  as  justified  by  the  humble  faith 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  these  "  little 
ones  "  of  the  divine  family  of  whom  we  are 
speaking,  that  man  can  enter  into  life  ;  that 
this  humble  faith  works  a  change  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  life  and  habits,  so  that 
the  believer  is  one  who  walks  in  a  new 
world,  encompassed  by  new  objetfts,  and 
seeing  by  new  and  gifted  organs  ;  that  to 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  one,  all  the 
boasted  glories  of  this  world  of  a  few  sea- 
sons are  a  withered  and  melancholy  pomp, 
for  to  his  vision — whether  in  prosperity  or 
afflictioil,  in  business  or  retirement,  in 
crowds  or  in  solitude — there  is  ever  present 
a  glory  before  which  the  loftiest  mockery 
•  of  greatness  the  earth  ever  ofi«red  is  pale 
and  colourless — even  that  glory  which  the 
dying  martyr  saw  when  he  exclaimed, 
"Behold,  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and 
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the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand 
of  God  1  "-^Bev.  Archer  BuOer. 


THK  AI.LIAKCB  BBTWES9  CHTTBCH  AITD 
STATE. 

Wb  argoe  the  ntterimpoflsibilityof  adjast- 
ing  bj  an/  conceivable  alliance  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  Charch  and  State.  The 
notion  that  these  coold  be  harmonised  was 
the  deadly,  all-poisoning  mbtake  of  the 
period.  This  prompted,  the  crushing  tyran  - 
nies  and  the  insnUing  concessions  oi  the 
persecuting  party.  This  accounted  for 
many  of  the  blunders  of  the  sufferers.  And 
from  the  errors  and  evils  produced  by  this, 
there  has  been  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  les- 
son peculiarly  important.  The  Covenant- 
ing failure  in  solving  this  insoluble  problem 
was  not,  however,  more  conspicuous  or 
complete  than  hundreds  of  others  have 
been,  and  as  all,  to  the  end  of  time,  must 
be.  Who  would  dare  to  work  at  this  pro- 
blem :  **  Given  a  body  of  clay,  and  an  im» 
mortal  spirit,  to  unite  them  in  a  living  and 


permanent  whole?**  This]8irbitGt)i 
actually  done  in  the  human  eouaii 
but  what  few  men  have  beeniBiifl^ 
to  try.  And  yet  the  difficulty  is  m4 
greater  than  that  implied  in  iUst^ 
^  Given  a  spiritnal  dominioit--i  p| 
coming  from,  and  returning  to  \m 
governed  by  Divine  laws,  aodigdi 
with  Divine  power — ^how  to  incepisl 
with  a  human  device,  called  gomly 
a  device  of  the  earth,  earthy,  sAM 
partakes  of  all  the  imperieetioiiiik 
author,  man." — MarUfn  oflhi  CwA 


-WMsnyssasa  nr  frates. 

MsiTTAL  prayer,  when  our  spirit*  tai^ 
is  like  a  wateh  striding  still  becuail 
spring  is  down ;  wind  it  up  sg«in,  «"| 
goes  on  regularly  ;  but,  in  Toaitpnjtti 
the  words  run  on,  and  the  spirit  wu^ 
the  dock  strikes  false,  the  hand  points^ 
to  the  right  hour,  because  sometliiBi  iia 
disorder,  and  the  striking  ii  Tisi^ " 
noise. — Jeremy  Taofhr, 


jgattns  nf  Mm  ^nhlitiitiinii. 


HiBTORlCAI.  S&STCHS8  OF  THB  PaXIBH  OF 

CAitBUBNSTHAV.     By  the  Rev.  Petbr 
Bnowir,  Wishaw.    ISmo,  pp.  xviiii.  156. 

Wishaw:  D.  JohnBton. 

We  have  no  small  satisfaction  in  noticing 
this  volume.  It  commends  itsdf  to  our 
warm  approval^  by  the  design  which  it  was 
originally  intended  to  serve — the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Wishaw  Mechanics  Institute 
in  a  branch  of  inqniiy  to  them  at  once 
rationally  entertaining  and  truly  useful. 
To  us  it  is  always  gratifyisff  to  find  the 
ministers  of  our  church,  while  not  ne^^ 
glecting  the  peculiar  duties  of  Uieir  sacr€d 
calling,  helping  their  neighbours  of  the 
working-classes  in  the  laudable  purpose  of 
improving  their  minds  and  acquiring  the 
means  of  bettering  their  social  positioUi  by 
listening  to  lectures  and  reading  books  'in 
the  various  departments  of  literature.  We 
deem  it  also  a  highly  commendable  work 
for  ministers,  in  their  hours  of  rest  from 
other  labours,  to  collect  and  present  for 
^  the  use  of  the  Christian  people,  the  frag- 
ments which  may  still  be  floating  in  popu- 
lar tradition,  or  lying  scattered  in  com- 
paratively obscure  publications,  illustrative 
of  the  religious  history  oi  the  locality  in 


which  their  lot  is  east.    Wken.^f^ 
Sinclair  was  compiling  his  Statirto^ 
count  of  Scotland,  he  found  his  mort » 
able  coadjutors  in  the  parish  nflj* 
throughout  the  land,  and  bot  for  «* 
which  he  felt  himself  warranted  toeg 
from  them,  he  would  probably  M^f"" 
ventured  on  his  patriotic  task  I^  *** 
of  these  parish  chroniclea,  ^^l 
which  the  statistical  and  to^iiogTapv^ 
tails  are  presented  pight  have  boj'J 
distinctly  than  it  does,  the  impfefflflj*!': 
tian  pastor,  the  felt  want  sbonl^"*' 
value  all  the  more  such  a  treaw**" 
now  before  us,  in  which  the  i^^^ 
ment,  as  affecting  the  condition**^ 
gress  of  a  community,  recdyes  vs"^- 
&ke  its  due  share  of  attention. 

Most  of  our  readers,  it  is  V^^^Z 
aware  that  the  parish  of  Camfco^ 
started  into  prominence  "srithintw 
thirty  years,  as  one  of  the  chiefseats  w^ 
iron  manufacture  in  Scotland,  ft  ''f 
generaUy  known  that  this  parish iswfJJ 
siderable  importance  historically.  ^J- 
in  the  twelfth  century  its  nameisw?; 
a  Ust  of  lands  and  chui«he»  beloup? ' 
the  bishopric  of  Glasgow.  I*^"^^ 
same  century,  the  lord  of  the  ^^^ 
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otedness  to  the  clergv  of  that  day, 

ed  his  rights  in.  the  soil  to  the  Abhey 

so.     In.  the  century  following,  these 

were   transferred  irom  the  Kelso 

y-  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  be- 

^ne  of  his  mensal  kirl^— so  called 

16  fact  of  its  revenues  being  devoted 

furnishing  of  the  bishop's  table. 

the  Keforxnation,  when  the  second 

!S  was  engaged  in  his  infamous  at- 

to  restore  Prelacy  in  Scotland,  the 

nlnister  in  the  Yale  of  Clyde  who 

med  to  the  royal  edict  was  James 

.ton,  minister  of  Cambnsnethan,  and 

3  rewarded  for  his  apostasy  by  being 

Bishop    of  Galloway.     About  the 

time,  Lieighton,  Primate  of  Glasgow, 

led,  as  his  predecessors  in  the  Popish 

ad  done,  an  archlepiscopal  residence 

\  parish.    In  the  annals  of  the  troubles 

afferings  of  the  twenty-seven  years  of 

nation,  preceding  the  Bevolution  set- 

ut  of  1688,  Cambusnethan  furnishes 

worthy  names — ^some  of  them,  espe- 

the  Stewarts  of  Coltness,  being  pro« 

It  among   the   leaders  of  the  good 

.    In  1737,  a  minister  having  been 

ied  upon  the  parish  against  formida- 

pposition  on  the  part  of  the  parish- 

I,    Cambusnethan    was    found,  with 

ity  other    parishes,    petitioning   the 

elate  Presbytery,  then  in  its  infancy, 

ipply  sf  sermon,  and,  by  appointment, 

h  and  Ebenezer  Erskine  *'  kept  a  day 

tting  among  the  oppressed  people : "  but 

3  not  till  five  years  afterward,  1 742,  they 

i  obtain  the  settlement  of  a  minister 

ug  them.  Interesting  notices  are  given 

Ir  Brown  of  the  origin  and  history  of 

congregation  (now  the  congregation  of 

k\e,  wlufih  continues  to  flourish  nnd^ 

able  ministry    of  the  Bev.   Andrew 

ti),  as  well  of  the  former  Belief  Church, 

&e  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church, 

1  at  Wishaw. 

^e  could  have  wished  to  indicate  some- 
X  more  fully  the  contents  of  this  very 
lable  volume,  but  our  limited  space 
ipels  us  to  be  brief.  We  may  specify 
principal  headings,  which  are: — ^Anti- 
:ies  of  the  Parish— the  Stewarts  of 
iinton  and  of  Coltness— the  Cam'nethan 
ate^the  Belhaven  Peerage — Cam'ne- 
a  and  the  Persecutions.  On  first  notic- 
in  the  list  of  contents,  as  well  as  in  the 
ication,  the  names  of  some  leading 
lilies,  of  noble  and  gentle  blood,  we 
:e  slightly  apprehensive  for  the  author, 
we  should  find  his  book,  what  we  could 
suppose  any  book  from  his  pen  to  be,  an 
ilatioQ  of  the  titled  and  the  wealthy. 
t  on  closer  examination  all  fear  on  this 
nt  vanished.  Mr  Brown  knows  nothing 
the  tufl-hunting  spirit,  and  he  is  con- 
i^tly  on  hia  guard  against  whatever 


might  expose  him  to  the  suspicion  of  yield-* 
ing  to  it,  or  forgetting  his  manly  position 
as  a  Dissenting  minister.  He  is  warm, 
indeed,  in  his  laudation  of  the  Stewarts  of 
Allanton,  and  the  Stewarts  of  Coltness ; 
but,  besides,  that  a  succession  of  the  mem- 
bers of  these  families,  in  the  times  of  which 
he  treats,  gained  for  themselves  a  high 
degree  for  all  that  is  noble  and  excellent 
in  patriotism  and  Christian  worth,  their 
descendants  are  beyond  the  reach  of  flat- 
tery, the  line  have  long  since  become  ex- 
tinct. We  must  make  room,  ere  we  close, 
for  a  brief  paragraph  illustrative  of  the 
Covenanting  struggle. 

^^Two  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a 
homely  farm  onstead  in  the  valley,  mid- 
way between  Cam'nethan  house  and  Gar- 
rionhaugh,  called  'Cam'nethan  Mains.' 
The  farm  was  tenanted  by  Alexander  and 
James  Gray,  two  brothers,  who  had  a  lai^e 
share  of  loss  and  sufferin*^  during  the 
troublous  times  to  which  our  narrative 
refers.  Their  house,'  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  persecuting  period,  afforded 
a  temporary  but  welcome  shelter  to  those 
who  were  flying  from  danger.  The  hungry 
and  weary  always  found  refreshment  and 
repose  under  its  roof.  Indeed  it  was  one 
of  their  favourite  haunts,  where  they  often 
communed,  took  counsel  amid  their  straits, 
and  joined  in  their  devotional  exercises. 
It  yas  at  that  time  a  crime  to  be  a  guest 
of  a  Covenanter.  For  several  years  the 
brothers  Gray  were  suspected  of  being 
guilty  of  this  alleged  crime,  and  occa- 
fionally  for  weeks  together,  Alexander  had 
to  betake  himself  to  a  hiding-place  in 
Garrion-gilL  Cold,  damp,  and  privation 
broke  down  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
brought  on  disease.  He  was  visibly  dying, 
yet  it  was  still  unsafe  to  remove  him  from 
his  damp  cave  in  the  gill,  to  the  comforts 
of  his  own  house  and  bed,  in  Cam'nethan 
Mains.  He  required  an  amount  of  atten- 
tion which  it  was  impossible  to  render 
him,  unless  he  could  be  brought  nearer 
home.  Under  cloud  of  night  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  centre  of  a  corn-field  near 
his  own  house.  Here,  for  weeks,  the  dying 
man  lay,  exposed  to  the  rains  by  day,  and 
the  dews  by  night,  till  at  length  his  friends 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  remove  him  to 
the  shelter  and  comforts  of  his  own  house. 
They  had  now  risen  above  the  fear  of  man, 
because,  in  a  brief  space,  the  emaciated 
body  of  Alexander  Gh-ay  would  find  a  nar- 
row bed  **  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  Sir 
John  Harper,  sherifi^-depuie  of  Lanark- 
shire, was  at  that  time  proprietor  of  Cam'- 
nethan. In  virtue  of  ms  office  he  had  to 
execute  the  persecuting  edicts  of  those  in 
power,  and  had  frequently  attempted  to 
make  a  prisoner  of  Alej^ander  Gray.    His 
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lady  was  a  peiBoii  of  a  Christiaxi  spirit,  and 
her  sympathies  flowed  yerj  freely,  hut  se- 
cretly, in  faTonr  of  the  oppressed.  When- 
erer  an  opportunity  afforaed,  unknown  to 
her  hnshand  or  domestics,  she  quietly 
walked  up  on  an  eyening  to  call  at  Cam'ne- 
than  Mains,  to  join  in  the  devotion,  and 
share  in  the  pious  conversation  around  its 
hearth.  Her  visits  having  become  frequent, 
they  were  discovered,  and  became  the  sub- 
ject of  remark  apd  inquiry  on  the  part  ofher 
husband.  Her  ready  explanation  was, 
"that  she  thought  the  gudewife  of  the 
Mains  managed  her  dairy  better  than  the 
dairymaid  did  at  Cam'nethan  House,  and 
she  found  herself  profited  by  the  lessanM 
which  she  was  there  acquiring."  James 
Gray  survived  his  brother,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Bothwell  Bridge,  on  the  morning 
of  the  memorable  conflict,  when  the  tidings 
reached  him  that  his  friends  had  been  van- 
quished. He  held  his  principles  stedfastly 
and  consistently,  till  better  days  came 
round;  and,  *' having  served  his  genera- 
tion,** his  body  was  laid  beside  the  lK>nes  of 
Alexander,  in  the  old  churehyard  of  Cam- 
busnethan.  The  hospitalities,  to  which  the 
wanderer  was  always  welcome,  under  the 
roof  of  Cam'nethan  Mains,  have  been  re- 
ferred to.  In  connection  with  them,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  bread-roller^ 
which  must  have  been  in  frequent  requisi- 
tion on  the  kitchen-table  of  Cam'net])an 
Mains,  rolling  out  the  cakes  and  scones,  in 
haste,  for  the  hungry  visitors,  is  still  pre- 
served by  a  female,  at  Douglas,  of  the 
name  of  Gray,  who  esteems  it  as  a  relic 
from  the  household  of  her  honoured  pro- 
genitor at  Cam'nethan  Mains." 


The  Penalties  op  Greatness.  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  F.RS.L. 

London:  Ward  and  Go.    1858. 

It  has  been  said  to  be  the  prerogative  of 
the  great  alone  to  be  able  to  discern  great- 
ness. The  saying  may  be  true  concerning 
greatness  in  the  concrete,  for  it  has  too 
often  happened  that  a  great  man  has  not 
been  recognised  by  his  contemporaries. 
But  surely  one  may  be  able  to  ascertain 
what  greatness  is,  without  pretending  to  be 
a  partaker  of  that  quality.  It  can  be  no- 
thing else  than  the  possession  of  an  extra- 
ordinary share  of  powers  and  capacities  that 
are  common  to  the  whole  race,  and  the 
manifestation  of  that  superiority  in  a  cor- 
responding course  of  action.  It  is  not 
bodily  stature  or  strength,  although  it  does 
seem  incongruous  when  a  great  soul  is  vilely 
lodged ;  it  is  not  wealth  or  social  position, 
although  a  little  great  man  must  be  de- 
spised as  disgracing  an  honourable  ancestry ; 
it  is  not  political  power,  which,  however, 


furnishes  the  widest  and  most  coufj^ 
arena  for  the  exhibition  of  true  ga^ 
it  is  the  outcomin^  of  a  larg^  Bodiiii^ 
deeds.    It  seems  to  be  the  plan  dal 
ence  to  carry  on  its  designs  in  i^nt 
world  by  a  succession  of  men  endovdiill 
this  attribute;  and  hence  histoirisM 
more|l^an  acontinnons  series  of  buifBm 
of  great  men.     These  master-s{etai1 
generally  distinguished    by  s  Mf 
range  of  intellect, — ^by  fertility  dtfh 
dients  within  the  limits  of  their  onm 
walk, — ^by  the  power  of  attraetisgt^ , 
of  kindred  minds  fired  with  their  out 
thnsiasm,  and  eager  to  execote  Mf^ 
jects, — ^by  alofty  consciousness  of  tiieii* 
sion,  and  by  an  indomitable  peiseTsai 
inprosecutingit.  ThejgenersUjeocoav 
too,  a  host  of  opponents,  against  wh(nn]% 
must  do  battle  in  establishing  the  tradiHr 
facts  with  which  their  names  are  to  be » 
sociated,  so  that  the  greatest  of  men  In 
been  the  greatest  of  snfferen.  Their  d 
ferings  have  sometimes  been  directiji^ 
flicted  on  them  in  consequence  of'tbr 
greatness,  or  of  the  acts  in  whirli  dor 
greatness  was  manifested;  andintiiexii' 
stances,  the  calamities  that  ma^edibir 
career  may  be  appropriatehr  caUed  tiep» 
alties  of  their  greatness.    They  vcr  jo* 
ished  for  their  greatness  as  a  ciine.-9 
adjudged  by  the  generation  ofp^ 
among  which  it  was  their  lot  toflooii 
But  &eir  sufferings  have  arisen  as  cfis 
from  the  natikre  of  the  enterprise  in  rtf 
they  embarked  their*  vast  eapacities;k 
by  a  law  more  inexorable  thsm  tbelifli 
civil  or  spiritual  despotism,  notbio^o^ 
great  can  be  achieved  withont  toil  andai 
In  these  instances,  it  is  questioDsbk*^ 
ther  their  sufferings  ^ouldbedeDooia^ 
penalties,  as  that  term  seems  to  ioTohtc 
intentional  connection  of  the  saSaai^ 
the  action  from  which  it  flows.  1^ 
"  the  perils  of  greatness"  wonldbes«« 
appropriate  designation.    Such  is  tk^ 
ject  of  Dr  Ferguson's  volume,  av** 
shortly  noticed. 

The  excellence  of  his  previous '^^ 
will  dispose  the  public  to  pn*^ 
welcome  to  this.  Ihe  manliuii'^^^ 
thoughts,  the  force  and  brilliiKy^^^ 
style,  and  the  variety  of  his  UteaP'^ 
ments,  have  secured  for  himaviitci^ 
of  readers.  His  subject  is  fresh  tfif* 
hackneyed;  for,  while  we  hare  sot  **^ 
lectures  on  -greatness,  and  onp^^ 
and  while  in  the  memoirs  of  theilln^^ 
dead  we  have  duly  recorded  the  opptsc^ 
they  roused,  and  the  bitter  storms  of  ^^ 
an  d  persecution  they  had  to  bear,  do  i^ 
as  far  as  we  have  recollection,  hd  ttt>^ 
the  penalties  of  greatness  the  special  ^^ 
ject  of  a  book.  It  is  a  subject,  too.  t» 
seems  highly  cong^iial  to  the  tfo*^' 
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kd  babits  of  tbougbt,  and  might  be 
1  to  call  fortb  his  best  powers.  The 
isists  of  thirteen  chapters,— the  first 
ig  taken  np  with  the  subject  proper, 

remaining  eleven  wholly  illustra- 
n  the  first  chapter,  the  author  con- 
the  relation  of  great  men  to  hnman- 
Lts  representative,  although  above 
non  level,  representing  and  mould- 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live, 
ng  what  none  had  done  before  them, 
jond  chapter  is  entitled,  "  Penalties 
able  from  Greatness," — these  being 
s,  direct  and  indirect,  which  it  en- 
L  the  great  man.  The  eleven  illus- 
chapters  are  entitled  respectively, 
Leader  of  the  Great  Exodus,"  "The 
;  TJucormpted  Virtue,"  "The  Apos- 
\ie  Nations,"  "  The  Father  of  Italian 
,"  "  The  Morning  Star  of  the  Refor- 
I,"  "  The  Discoverer  of  a  New 
,"  "  The  Monk  that  Shook  the 
»   u  "phe   Man  of  Self-consuming 

"  The  Starry  Sons  of  Science," 
Pilgrim  Fathers,"  "The  Name  at 
the  World  grew  Pale,"— each  chap- 
ng  simply  a  popular  and  independent 
e  on  the  individual  indicated  in  the 
The  contents  of  the  book  scarcely 
pond  with  its  professed  object.  There 
r  one  short  chapter  on  "  the  Penalties 
reatness."  We  expected,  and  still 
srate,  more  on  this  topic,  which  is 
r  worthy  of  a  fuller  treatment.  Dr 
i9on  might  have  conceived  and  com- 
l  a  volume  that  would  have  obliged 
•aders  to  associate  it,  not,  as  they  will 
io,  with  the  names  of  the  heroes  whose 
:s  and  services  he  has  recorded,  but 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  Had 
'en  appended  an  additional  chapter  re- 
ing  the  light  of  his  historical  illustra- 
i  more  directly  on  his  announced  theme, 
70Tk  would  have  appeared  more  con- 
ed and  complete.  As  it  is,  we  thank 
for  this  production,  which,  like  his 
iouB  volumes,  abounds  with  passages 
eat  eloquence,  beauty,  and  power. 


loiR  OF  AN  Indian  Chaplain,  the 
Gv.  Chablbs  Church,  M.A.,  Madras. 
J  the  Rev.  James  Hough,  M.A.,  a 
baplain  on  the  same  Establishment, 
c.    12mo,  pp.  viii.  167. 

London:  Religioiu  Tract  Society. 

Church  was  appointed  incumbent  of 
apelry  near  Whitehaven,  Cumberland, 
1810.    At  the  time  of  his  ordination, 

for  some  years  afterwards,  his  views  of 
me  truth  were  grievously  defective,  in- 
nch  that  in  1812,  when  a  Bible  Society 

formed  in  Whitehaven,  he  strenuously 
OBed  it ;  bat  a  discussion  into  which  he 


was  consequently  led  with  a  Mend  of  the 
Society,  brought  his  mind  into  close  con- 
tact with  Scripture,  and  eventuated  in  his 
cordial  adoption  of  evangelical  truth.  The 
account  of  his  struggle  into  spiritual  life, 
and  of  the  evidence  by  which  he  proved 
the  reality  of  the  change,  possesses  remark- 
able interest.  In  1816,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  well-known  Mr  Simeon 
of  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Company's  chaplains  at  Madras,  where  he 
laboured  without  much  interruption  till 
1821.  After  losing  several  members  of 
his  family  by  death,  he  was  compelled,  by 
the  failure  of  his  own  health,  to  embark  for 
Europe,  and  he  died  on  the  passage  home. 
The  narrative  of  Mr  Church's  life  pre- 
sents little  that  is  novel  or  exciting.  He 
was  an  earnest,  devoted  servant  of  his 
Divine  Master ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
brief  missionary  career,  was  the  instrument 
of  much  spiritual  good,  particularly  among 
Europeans  resident  in  India.  The  memoir, 
which  is  written  in  a  gentle  and  catholic 
spirit,  congenial  with  that  of  its  subject, 
contains  some  useful  hints  on  the  nature 
of  missionary  labour  in  tropical  climates. 

Grandpapa's  Missionary  Stories  to  the 
Young.  24mo,  pp.  118. 
London :  J.  Snow. 
Here  are  a  dozen  stories  by  ''An  Old 
Missionary,"  intended  to  cultivate  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  among  the  children  of  Chris- 
tian families  and  Sabbath  schools.  Such 
sketches  are  wanted  by  parents  and  teachers, 
and  this  little  publication  exemplifies 
happily  the  manner  in  which  the  want  is 
to  be  met.  There  are  not  a  few  old  mis- 
sionaries who  might  do  excellent  service 
to  the  Church  in  this  walk  of  usefulness. 


The  Comforter  ;  or.  The  Holy  Spirit  in 
His  Glorious  Person  and  Gracious  Work. 
By  the  Author  of  "God  is  Love,"  "The 
Brother  Bom  for  Adversity,"  etc.,  etc. 
London :  Darton  and  Go. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  does  not  give 
his  name,  but  he  has  already  secured  for 
himself,  as  the  author  of  the  books  referred 
to  on  the  title-page,  a  high  and  justly  de- 
served reputation.  This  new  work  will 
add  to  his  laurels.  The  subject  of  it  is  ot 
the  utmost  moment ;  it  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
pulpit,  or  in  the  exercises  of  the  closet ;  and 
the  discussion  of  it  is  exceedingly  oppor- 
tune in  these  davs  of  needed  and  expected 
revival.  The  following  remarks,  which 
occur  in  the  preface,  at  once  manifest  the 
spirit,  the  deep  religious  spirit,  and  indi- 
cate the  object  of  the  writer : — 
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**  The  author  would  with  all  earnestnem, 
in  this  part  of  his  work,  entreat  those 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  into  whose  hands 
the  Tolame  may  come,  to  give  hereafter  a 
prominent  place  in  their  pulpit  ministra- 
tions to  the  glorious  person  and  gracious 
work  of  the  H0I7  Spirit ;  and,  if  they  do, 
they  will  hare  the  happiness  of  seeing  a 
measure  of  success  attending  their  procla- 
mation of  the  message  of  mercy  far  sur- 
passing anything  they  have  hitherto  wit- 
nessed. In  no  one  case,  as  the  author  has 
sought  to  show  at  some  len^h  in  the  body 
of  his  book,  will  any  real  spiritual  blessing 
attend  the  preaching  of  sermons  or  the 
publication  of  religions  works,  where  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  prominently  recognised 
and  honoured  as  a  Dirine  Being,  coequal 
and  coetemal  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  As  the  Personality  and  perfect  Deity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  true  holiness,  and  consequently  com- 
fort, the  author  has  dwelt  at  great  length 
on  these  attributes  of  the  Spirit.  To  this 
part  of  his  work  he  especially  bespeaks  the 
prayerful  attention  of  his  readers,  because 
unless  they  are  well  grounded  in  the  belief 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  sentient  and  Di- 
vine Being,  they  nerer  can  rightly  appre- 
ciate His  character  or  work." 

The  volume  contains  twelve  chapters : — 
On  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  on 
Uie  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  considered  as  the  Agent  by 
whom  Sinners  are  convinced  and  con- 
verted ;  on  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Teacher ; 
on  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Sanctifier ;  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  a  Comforter ;  on  the  Duty 
of  iBelievers  to  seek  the  Comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  on  the  Duty  of  Praying 
for  the  Outpourings  of  the  Spirit.  It  wiU 
be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  writer 
takes  a  wide  and  comprehensive  view  of 
his  subject,  and  he  deals  with  it,  layman 
as  we  believe  him  to  be,  like  the  ripest 
theologian.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
this  seasonable  treatise  are,  a  beautifully 
simple  and  appropriate  style,  a  scriptural 
exegesis  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the 
teachings  of  Christian  experience,  and  an 
earnest,  devoted  spirit.  In  the  warmest 
terms  we  recommend  it  to  the  study  of 
ministers,  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  public. 


"Early  Blossoms  ;*  or.  Memorials  of  a 
Minister's  Family.  Five  of  whom  died 
within  Fourteen  Months.  By  their 
Father,  W.  Fuxton. 

London :  B.  DaTlea. 

This  work  may  be  regarded  as  an  acees* 
sion  to  our  juvenile  reUgious  literature.  It 
is  written  with  much  good  taste  and  Chris- 


tian feeling,  and  has  theqnalitMsv^ 
it  to  be  attractive  to  children,  as  ^ 
uselul  to  parents.  The  stoiyoftie 
ment  is  sad  and  touching;  but,  is 
case,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  pnfd 
for  early  death  and  in  sustaiohigii ' 
is  exhibited ;  and  the  narradTe  iii 
by  much  simplicity  and  beauty.  { 
cellent  feature  is  the  large  spiiri 
poetical  extracts,  which  will  belptN 
its  lessons  on  youthful  minds.  % 
pate  for  this  artless  and  genuine  1 
decided  success. 


Thb  Heatbns  Ain>  thb  Easih:  % 
miliar  Illustrations  of  Astronooj. 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Mclrb,  K 
FJI.G.S.,  etc. 

*      London:  The  Beligioos Tract Swaetf. 

Oke  of  those  useful  and  intensthigpaii 
cations  which  are  from  time  to  time  bei 
issued  by  the  London  Tnct  Societr, 
which  happily  constitute  so  eoosideribk 
portion  of  the  more  popular  laaeaasii 
the  day :  useful  and  interesting,  uitoi' 
tains  a  large  amount  of  valnableiifiiBi* 
tion,  conveyed  in  a  lively  and  s^ 
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plified  in  the  cases  of  the  bte  ftf 
MUier  and  others.  ByWnxux^ 
i»BapiJS,Authorof'<TheNece8SBiyBfl» 
enoe  of  God,**  ete.,  etc. 

Edinburgh:  A.andCBlacL 
ThIB  is  a  reprint,  with  appended  i« 
of  two  articles  originally  pabli^^ 
M'PhairsJoumaL  They  are  ciiti<i»« 
"The  Testimony  of  the  Bocks' tf^f. 
Bev.  Paton  J.  Gloag's  "PrimeTiino^ 
and  the  "  occasion'*— for  Mr  GiBe^" 
not  allow  us  to  say  the  "  canse'-*  ** 
republication  in  the  preseBtfonOf*^* 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Wiftf  * 
titled,  "  Memoir  of  Dr  Fleming," lE'f 
Mr  Gillespie  believes  himself  refo»'^ 
in  the  staument,  that  the  maa^^^ 
"most  dangerous  to  Christian^ '"r 
present  day,"  are  "  those  who  writer *;• 
periodicals  as  .  .  .  M^PlMuI'sHit^ 
of  Scotland.**  p. 

The  question  at  issue  letveenat? 
MiUer  and  Mr  Gloag  on  theonehan^* 
Mr  Gillespie  on  the  other,  regards  ii:«» 
istence  prior  to  man  of  ctumromi  *^ 
mals,  Mr  Gillespie  refnsing  to  endois^ 
attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  ^"^  f^ 
criticism,  to  reconcile  that  f^^  "*J 
doctrine  that  death  and  sntikn^g  ^ 
the  inferior  animi^  are  Ike  oxsffp^ 
of  human  sin. 
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I  not,  of  coarse,  at  present  enter  into 
Its  of  the  discussion.  Suffice  it 
hat  while  Mr  Gillespie  conducts  it 
I  usual  vigour  and  great  ability,  he 
language  occasionally  which  his 
nds  will  most  regret.  We  suspect, 
ir,  that  few  of  his  readers  will  be 
i  to  accept  the  following  as  an 
tion  of  death  and  suffering  among 
rior  animals  in  a  pre-human  era: — 
at  hinders  one,  taking  a  hint  from 
stempsychosis,  or  transmigration 
i  of  the  Cast,  from  supposing  that 
^rrible  lizards,  and  other  still  more 
i  monsters,  were  the  outer  shells  of 
.  souls,  diluted,  to  speak  so,  to  the 
I  degree,  or  to  any  degree  of  attenu- 
'hich  you  may  prefer." 
lose  who  feel  an  interest — and  every 
Tnan  must — in  the  apparent  conflict 
)tare  doctrine  with  geological  fact — 
3r,  we  should  say,  between  Scripture 
le  and  geological  phenomena,  as 
r  men — we  earnestly  recommend  the 
t  volume.  Mr  Gillespie  has  already 
;reat  and  abiding  service  to  religious 
and  he  is  one  whose  words  are  at  all 
(vorth  weighing. 


:  an  Historical  Sketch.   By  the  Rev. 
)iiGE  Trevor,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  York ; 
Chaplain  on  the  Madras  Establish- 
it.     12 mo,  pp.  xvi.  337. 
London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

recent  Act  of  Parliament  which  has 
nated  the  long-continued  and  much 
id  rale  of  the  East  India  Company, 
wrought  its  vast  territories  under  the 
it  control  of  the  British  Crown,  may  be 
5ctedto  excite,  in  a  wide  class  of  readers 
pg  vrhom  it  has  not  hitherto  prevailed, 
irit  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  history 
condition  of  India.  That  spirit  is  ad- 
tbly  met  in  the  work  before  us.  The 
or,  who  has  had  specially  favourable 
>rtunities  for  the  compilation  of  such 
ork,  has  furnished  an  ample,  well- 
liged,  and  attractive  account  of  the 
jraphy  of  the  country,  its  political  divi- 
s,  its  natural  phenomena  and  resources, 
inhabitants,  with  their  social  manners 
superstitious  observances,  and  the 
ous  dynasties  which  held  sway  within 
rior  to  the  rise  of  the  British  supremacy, 
far  the  larger  half  of  the  volume  is 
oted  to  the  history  of  the  British  Em- 
i  in  India,  and  the  progress  of  Chris- 
uty  from  the  earliest  times  downward 
he  present  year.  The  work  is  altogether 
ery  satisfactory  one — painstaking,  lucid, 
1  important,  and  deserves  a  place  in 
sry  congregational  and  Sabbath  school 
rary. 

Vol.  hi.  no.  xii.,  new  series. 


Sebmoivs  by  the  late  Jambs  Hbnderson, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  East  United 
Presbyterian  Congregation,  Galashiels. 
With  Memoir  by  John  Caibns,  D.D., 
Berwick.     12mo,  pp.  346. 

Edinburgh:  Constable  and  Ca 

This  is  not  the  first  book  with  which  Dr 
Henderson  has  enriched  the  pulpit  litera- 
ture of  his  country.  Some  sixteen  years 
ago,  he  pubUshed  a  volume  of  discourses, 
which  met  with  much  favour  and  accept- 
ance, and,  we  believe,  was  speedily  out  of 
print.  In  the  Secession  Magazine,  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  at  the  time  (1843)  to 
point  out  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
author's  preaching;  so  that,  but  for  the 
sake  of  lingering  on  a  pleasing  theme,  we  do 
not  now  feel  any  call  to  subject  him  to  close 
review  as  a  sermon  writer.  His  congrega- 
tion and  a  wide  circle  of  friends  had  often 
solicited  him  to  prepare  another  volume  for 
publication ;  but  with  a  constitutional  dis- 
like for  publicity,  and  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  responsibilities  of  authorship — an 
appreciation  now,  alas  I  far  too  uncommon 
— he  had  been  slow  to  yield  to  their  friendly 
importunity ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
less  than  a  year  ago,  he  had  advanced  in 
the  work  no  further  than  to  have  five  or 
six  discourses  revised  for  the  press.  The 
residue  of  the  twenty-one  discourses  here 
collected  have,  as  the  preface  tells  us,  '^been 
taken  from  his  MSS.,  almost  without  selec- 
tion, arid  printed  just  as  they  were  written." 
No  editorial  mark  distiuguishes  those  which 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  author's  revi- 
sion ;  and  we  could  not  take  it  upon  us, 
after  our  cursory  perusal  of  the  whole,  to 
say,  from  internal  evidence,  which  are  the 
five  or  six  that  come  to  us  with  his  full 
sanction.  Yet  the  admirable  finish  dis- 
played in  the  one  on  Christ  "  the  Bright 
and  Morning  Star ;"  in  another,  on  "  Sit- 
ting at  the  feet  of  Jesus ;"  in  a  third,  on 
Moses*  Pisgah  view  of  Canaan ;  in  a  fourth, 
on  the  Many  Mansions  of  the  Father's 
House ;  and  in  a  fifth,  on  "  Christ's  Com- 
ing as  the  Light  of  the  Morning ;"  leaves 
little  doubt  on  our  mind  that  these  were 
among  the  select  number.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  discourses  on  Divine  Lov- 
ing-kindness, the  Inheritance  of  the  Faith- 
ful; The  Freciousness  of  the  Saint's 
Death ;  Proofs  and  Benefits  of  Love  to 
Christ ;  Christ's  Intercessory  Work,  and 
Lessons  drawn  from  it ;  God's  Observation 
of  His  People's  Words  (Dent.  v.  28,  29)  ; 
God's  Fatherly  Chastisement ;  the  Coming 
of  Christ;  Reconciliation  to  God;  the 
Christian's  Work,  and  the  Short  Time  for 
doing  it;  Christ  a  King;  Mourning  for 
Christ  pierced ;  "  This  Day  in  Paradise ; " 
The  Lamps  gone  out. 
In  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  sermons 
2h 
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which  haye  been  selected  and  reYised  bj 
their  author,  a  reviewer  will  sometimes 
find  a  key-note  for  his  criticism  by  simply 
looking  the  table  of  contents.  Show  us 
the  list  of  texts  from  which  a  minister  has 
preached  for  a  year  or  two  in  succession, 
or  the  list  of  texts  on  which  a  score  of  ser- 
mons chosen  by  himself  for  publication 
haye  been  founded,  and  we  will  venture, 
without  much  further  evidence,  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  his  taste  as  a  writer,  and  his 
views  as  a  theologian.  It  is  different  when 
the  selection  is  made  by  his  friends,  and 
depends,  as  with  posthumous  volumes  of 
sermons  it  not  unfrequentl^  does,  on  the 
comparative  legibility  of  different  manu- 
scripts, and  the  degree  of  completeness  with 
which  the  discourses  are  written  out.  The 
subjects  here  are,  chiefly,  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  Communion  Sabbath,  or 
with  the  opening  Sabbath  of  the  year,  or 
with  the  decease  of  prominent  men  in  the 
author's  congregation.  Now,  though  these 
are  occasions  on  which  a  minister  may  be 
expected  to  be  more  than  usually  careful 
of  his  Sabbath  work,  and  when  what  he 
writes  for  the  pulpit  may,  with  least  trouble 
of  revision,  be  committed  to  the  press,  yet 
it  is  not  from  .such  discourses  we  can  best 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  general  tenor 
of  his  preaching, — which  may  have  been 
only  the  more  d^ect  and'  effective  for  want 
of  the  extra  elaboration  to  which  the  special 
occasions  have  given  rise.  We  should  like, 
for  our  part,  to  have  been  furnished  with 
specimens  of  Dr  Henderson's  everyday 
work,  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the 
plain  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which 
frequently  come  in  a  minister's  way  in 
his  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  In  the  early 
days  of  Dr  Henderson's  lengthened  and 
laborious  ministry,  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  were  treated  as  obsolete  by 
a  majority  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland;  and  it  was  left  to  evangelical 
Dissenters,  not  only  to  contend  for  saving 
truth  as  something  everywhere  assailed, 
but  to  proclaim  it  as  something  scarcely 
known  in  certain  districts  of  the  country. 
More  recently,  faithful  ministers  have 
found  themselves  at  liberty,  the  rubbish  of 
old  error  having  been  removed  and  a  sound 
foundation  of  truth  laid,  to  leave  first  prin- 
ciples and  go  on  unto  perfection— proceed- 
ing from  exposition  and  illustration  to 
exhibit  the  application  of  Gospel  doctrine 
in  the  practice  of  everyday  life.  This  de- 
partment of  preaching,  we  have  no  doubt, 
received  a  larger  share  of  attention  in  Dr 
Henderson's  pulpit  than  it  does  in  this 
posthumous  volume  of  his  discourses. 

At  the  same  time,  the  impression  which 
the  perusal  of  these  sermons  will  leave  on 
the  mind  of  most  readers  is  correct — ^that 


the  author  was  more  of  an  en^ 
templative  than  an  eneigeticaBj 
preacher.    He  inclines  to  rest  in' 
meditation  on  the  precious  that! 
illustrating,  rather  than  to  poshi 
action.  Not  that  heleaves  anj  i<m 
the  practical  directions  in  whids 
but  he  seldom  appeals  to  the 
drive  it  on  to  its  final  result.  'Qail 
one  predominating  quality  mi 
discourses.     They  display  eTcHii 
fully  stored  and  well-balanced  msi^i 
with  a  matured  opinion  on  ereni 
coming  within  its  range  in  the  a 
of  Divine  truth.     One  sees  the  fruits  i{ 
tensive  and  fully  digested  reading. 
parade  of  gathered  lore  marked  dt^m 
tation  signs  and  foot-note  references ia 
the  felicitous  turn  of  the  expre8sion,aifii 
luminous  accuracy  and  completenesii 
which  each  topic  is  present^  Utes 
bination  of  fertile  fancy  with  mdj^ 
ment,  nice  taste  and  elevated  Cczi 
feeling,  has  seldom  been  so  strikiigij 
sented  as  in  the  discourses  on  \k  JIjej 
Mansions,  and  the   Bright  andlfasi^ 
Star. 

We  have  no  doubt  this  work  »3ef- 
mand,  as  it  deserves,  a  wide  cinlot. 
The  Memoir  by  Dr  Cairns,  copi«i!S«ir 
pages  last  month,  is  exactly  vhfii^ 
phical  sketch  prefixed  to  sochaTxises: 
sermons  ought  to  be — brief,  compRiss^ 
discriminating,  loving — a  graccfolTesi!* 
to  a  coraely  and  stately  edifice,  l^f  * 
trait  with  which  the  book  is  embtl^ 
realizes  well  the  grave,  massive,  inttS^ 
aspect  of  the  author,  and  will  entireljsaT 
those,  who  have  seen  him  only  in  |i^ 
but  it  fails  to  bring  out  the  finfflift^ 
pressive  of  the  benignity,  the  n«fe^ 
modesty,  and  especially  the  geni«Ji'2='^; 
which  they  who  enjoyed  intimja*'?'^* 
ance  with  him  will  long  asswJ/f'^- 
their  recollections  of  his  veneniiie^ 

We  give  two  extracts,  Dot«stlie»' 
passages  in  the  volume,  hut  as  fii^^ 
trating  its  general  style,  andsnis^** 
limited  space  which  remains  to sJ^ 
notice. 

FATHEBLY  CHAflTISEMEJST. 

"  A  father  will  chasten  his  son  ^^''[ 
to  his  profit.  The  good  of  his  cE-^.^  •; 
great  and  ultimate  object.  While  the?  l;-^ 
that  he  may  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  isl- 
and be  prevented  from  ruining  hiin«^*j  ■ ' 
evil  courses,  he  will  not  spare  the  roi^-, 
happy  is  that  son  whom  the  fothertffj^; 
to  give  up  as  incorrigible,  of  whomheBi- • 
to  say,  '  Eeproof  and  correction  are  1>5^  ^-^ 
him ;  obstinate  and  wilful  as  he  ^  '*!  ;. 
take  his  way ;  it  will  too  soon  land  HJC  - 
shame  and  woe.'  A  sad  picture  tnu  ^- 
case  of  those  who  harden  themselj^  »P-^ 
God,  concerning  whom  theAhnigov  ■ 
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should  ye  be  stricken  any  more?  ye 

volt   more    and    more.'     *  My  people 

not  liearken  to  My  voice ;  and  Israel 

none  of  Me.      Bo  I  gave  them  up  unto 

wn   hearts'  lust,    and  they  walked  in 

vn  counsels.'      Ji  He  j'et  send  affliction, 

consider  it  as  a  token  that  we  are  not 

iven    up ;     when    the  vinedresser  yet 

the  tree,  and  dig^s  about  it,  and  supplies 

s  with  manure,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  does 

;  mean  to  cut  it  down.    God  has  many 

IS  ends   to  serve  by  affliction;  let  us 

er  what  some  of  them  may  be,  that  we 

.11  in  with  them  if  He  send  it  upon  us. 

f  be  designed  to  restrain  us  when  we 

idy  to  enter  on  sinful  couraes.     Thus 

jpresents  Himself  as  dealing  with  Israel 

placing  trouble  as  a  barrier  in  the  way 

,  an  obstacle  -which  might  arrest  the 

pressor  in  his  heedless  career.     '  Behold, 

I  hedge  up  thy  w^ay  with  thorns,  and 

a  wall,  that  she  shall  not  find  her  paths. 

ihe  shall  follow  after  her  lovers,  but  she 

Qot  overtake  them ;  and  she  shall  seek 

but  shall  not  find  them :  then  shall  she 

will  go  and  return  to  my  first  husband ; 

len  was  it  better  with  me  than  now.' 

lesign  of  afflictive  dispensations  may  be 

ime  still.     God  keeps  man  from  his  pnr- 

because  He  knows  it  would  be  destruc- 

0  him.  He  w^ithholds  from  him  pleasures 
h  would  prove  poison  to  his  soul.  He 
fs  him  in  the  headl©ng  pursuit  which  He 
is  carrying  him  on  to  some  fatal  precipice, 
ilone  knows  wh.at  greater  guilt,  what 
rer  suffering,  ma-y  be  prevented  by  the 
nities  we  deplor-e.  Into  what  sin  His 
ren  might  have  l)een  betrayed,  and  what 
lish  they  might  Iiave  procured  for  their 
i,  had  He  not  made  them  prisoners  in  the 
le  of  mourning,  subdued  by  His  chasten- 
strokes  the  force  of  passion,  and  hidden 
e,  from  their  hearts.  They  may  be  dis- 
id  perhaps  to  mourn  that  they  are  cut  off 
^  t^e  scenes  of  active  exertion,  deprived  of 

nieans  of  serving  their  generation — that 
re  is  an  end  to  their  usefulness  in  the  world, 
?n  in  truth  it  is  from  the  scenes  of  tempta- 

which  would  have  proved  too  powerful 
them  that  they  are  removed ;  it  was  when 
J  would  have  turned  aside  from  the  narrow 
h  that  they  found  a  hedge  and  a  wall,  and 
^gh  against  it  their  impatient  spirits  may 
e  fretted  at  first,  they  may  have  afterwards 

1  abundant  reason  to  acknowledge  that  it 
'  placed  there  by  a  wise  and  kind  guardian, 
are  was  given  to  Paul  a  thorn  in  the  flesh, 

messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him,  not 
ause  he  was,  but  lest  he  should  be,  exalted 
»ve  measure,  through  the  abundance  of  the 
elations  with  which  he  had  been  favoured." 

THE  BRIGHT  AND  MORNING  STAR. 

"Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not  thine 
n  mouth,  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own 
s-  The  caution  is  fitly  given  to  creatures 
e  ws,  who  are  but  too  apt  to  think  of  them- 
ves  more  highly  than  they  ought  to  think, 
d  to  offend  and  alienate  others  by  their 
o^id  boastings.  But  the  praises  of  Jesus 
und  gracefully  from  His  own   lips.    For 


Him  to  publish  His  own  glory,  is  but  to  add 
the  condescension  which  reveals  them  to  the 
other  excellencies  of  His  character.  He  here 
declares  Himself  the  author  of  that  revelation 
which  had  been  made  to  John,  to  be  by  him 
communicated  to  the  churches.  He  had  sent 
His,  angel  to  show  to  him,  by  many  a  mystic 
symbol,  the  events  and  revolutions  which 
were  to  be  the  birth  of  future  ages ;  and  to 
present  to  him  in  vision  the  splendours  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  the  blissful  consummation  of 
His  work  and  reign  as  Mediator.  Awed  by 
the  presence  of  the  heavenly  messenger,  op- 
pressed by  such  high  communion  with  a  being 
of  superior  nature,  the  apostle  would  have 
fallen  at  his  feet  to  worship  Mm;  when  he 
was  restrained  by  the  intimation,  that  he  who 
spoke  with  him  was  his  fellow-servant,  and 
that  such  worship  as  he  was  about  to  offer 
was  due  only  to  God.  But  Jesus  is  the  Lord 
of  angels,  whom  He  sends  at  His  pleasure  to 
do  His  errands,  and  whose  worship,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  redeemed,  he  receives  unchecked 
and  unblamed.  *  1,'  said  the  angel,  '  am  thy 
fellow -servant,  and  [the  fellow-servant]  of 
thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them  which 
keep  the  sayings  of  this  book.'  But '  I,'  saith 
Jesus,  *  am  the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David, 
and  the  bright  and  morning  star.  How  far 
above  all  angels  should  this  announcement  of 
His  character  and  glory  carry  Him  in  our 
thoughts !  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  reminds 
us  of  His  having  once  been  made  a  little  lower 
than  they,  and  speaks  of  the  ties  which  still 
bind  Him  to  man.  '  I  am  the  root  and  the 
offspring  of  David.'  These  words  are  usually 
explained  and  reconciled  by  a  reference  to  the 
mysterious  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  in  His  person.  As  God,  He  is  the 
root  of  David ;  as  man,  He  is  His  offspring. 
From  Him,  as  from  the  root,  the  first  cause  of 
all  being,  David  derived  his  existence;  and 
by  vital  influence  from  Him  he  was  nourished, 
until  he  grew  into  a  fair  spreading  lofty  tree, 
under  whose  shadow  the  tribes  of  Israel  dwelt. 
Yet  this  same  person  humbled  Himself  to  be 
bom  of  a  woman,  of  the  seed  of  David  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh ;  and  to  appear  on  earth  as  a 
tender  plant,  a  branch  from  the  stock  of 
Judah's  royal  house — at  the  time  when  He 
came,  stripped  of  its  ancient  honours.  Thus 
He  was  at  once  David's  son  and  David's 
Lord.  But  it  is  to  the  beautiful  and  expres- 
sive figure  which  foUows  in  the  verse  that  I 
would  now  direct  your  attention,  as  calculated 
to  exalt  Jesus  in  our  esteem,  and  to  draw 
forth  to  Him  the  affections  of  our  souls.  The 
stars,  those  gems  of  heaven,  as  they  have  been 
called,  have  always  attracted  the  admiration 
of  their  beholders.  Leaving  out  of  view  what- 
ever science  may  teach  concerning  their  real 
distances  and  magnitudes,  whatever  theories 
it  may  propound  concerning  their  nature  and 
uses,  1  refer  simply  to  the  beauty  of  their  ap- 
pearance, which  may  draw  to  them  alike  the 
delighted  gaze  of  the  man  who  regards  them 
only  as  hung  on  high  to  relieve  the  darkness 
of  our  night,  and  of  him  who  sees  in  them 
other  suns  and  other  worlds.  Their  clear  and 
silvery  brilliance,  breaking  forth  over  all  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  seems  to  place  them  far 
above  the  grosser  elements  of  which  our  world 
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is  composed — emblems  of  the  purity  and 
brightness  of  a  region  which  sin  hath  never 
darkened  nor  defiled.  But  there  is  one  which 
shines  out  above  them  all  with  a  fuller  and 
softer  beam,  at  once  more  resplendent  and 
milder  in  its  lustre.  It  is  the  planet  which, 
in  one  part  of  its  course,  rises  to  us  a  little 
before  the  sun,  and  is  then  called  the  morning 
star. 

*  Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thon  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  &oa  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  drdef 

It  is  to  this  most  lovely  of  all  the  glittering 
host  of  heaven  that  He  who  is  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men,  speaking  as  one  into  whose 
lips  grace  has  been  poured,  is  pleased  to  com- 
pare Himself." 


Closet  Devotional  Exebcises  fob  the 
Young,  fbom  ten  tears  old  and  up- 
wards. By  the  Rev.  A.  Fletcher, 
D.D. 

London:  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

A  FRIEND  writes  as  follows  regarding  the 
publication  of  which  the  title  is  here 
given : — Here  is  another  beautiful  work 
of  the  venerable  Dr  Fletcher,  whose  life 
has  been  devoted  to  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  young.  He  has  published 
many  admirable  volumes  designed  to  lead 
the  lambs  of  the  flock  to  the  ^*  green 
pastures  "  of  heavenly  grace.  The  present 
effort  is  his  last  and  best.  The  ruling 
passion  is  still  strong  in  the  heart  of  this 
affectionate  and  able  teacher  of  the  young. 
To  us  there  is  something  almost  sublime 
in  such  a  consecration  of  his  closing 
labours.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that 
this  work  "  contains  ser^'ices  for  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  each  day,  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  three  months  ;"  and  that 


"  if  it  meet  the  approbation  d 
parents,  it  will  be  followed  by  tkn 
tion  of  other  three  for  the  whole 
We  devoutly  pray  that  the  ra  _ 
author  may  be  spared  to  accoTn)£it 
benevolent  design,  and  to  see  tkit 
land  of  the  living  the  fruits  d  k 
labours.  Each  service  contaa-i 
selection  of  verses  from  the  sadJB^ 
tores;  2.  a  few  verses  from  ajiiv 
hymn ;  and  3.  a  prayer  enriched  A 
doctrines  and  promises  of  the  Vii 
God.  All  who  are  acquainted  viil 
Fletcher's  "  Family  Devotioii,'  SUi' 
copies  of  which  are  already  in  ciidml 
need  not  be  told  how  qualified  he  ii 
editing  such  a  volume  as  this.  It i 
enough  to  say  that  it  has  eveirqiA 
tion  for  which  such  a  work  should  be  it 
tingnished.  The  passages  of  Scriptnaa 
judiciously  selected ;  the  hmas  arc  lii^ 
appropriate ;  and  the  prayers  are  baft 
fully  composed,  clear  as  light,  and  » 
prehending  in  simple  and  brief  senteas' 
what  are  or  ought  to  be  the  pious  hin^ 
ings  of  a  young  heart.  We  predicJ  for  lie 
volume  a  large  circulation,  and sseatV 
reconimend  it  to  parents  as  one  of  As  ^ay 
best  books  which  they  can  present »tfca^ 
children.  The  printing  and  geinii®*^ 
the  work  are  in  the  best  style  i  ^ 
eminent  publishers. 

Handbook  of  the  BRmsH  Assoaor 
FOR  THE  Advancement  or  Sciisi 
By  Mrs  W.  Fison. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  lai  ^^^ 

A  HisTOBT  of  the  British  Assodai*'' 
gether  with  a  sketch  of  the  snbjec|-ffl3«^ 
of  its  deliberations,  not  devoid  of  iflK* 
but  encumbered  with  matter  ^  ^ 
better  been  omitted. 


Stttflligraw.— inihi  f  mliijtiriaB  (CliKrr|r- 


PBESBTTESIAL  PBOCEEDINGS. 

Aberdeen. — This  presbytery  met  at  Aber- 
deen on  19th  October,  for  the  ordination 
of  Mr  James  M^Kerrow,  B.A.,  as  colleague 
to  the  Rev.  Henry  Angus,  in  St  Nicholas 
Lane  church.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  members  of  presbytery,  and  a  full 
church ;  and  the  services  were  felt  to  be 
every  way  excellent  and  impressive.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  of  Stonehaven,  preach- 
ed ;  the  Rev.  Edward  Rankine,  of  Shiels, 


ordained  and  gave  the  charge  to  theyoc 
minister ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Kerro«, 
Manchester,  Mr  M'Kerrow's  fatBer,* 
dressed  the  people.  In  the  afternooc,  r 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  presbyteiy.*!^ 
a  large  number  of  members  of  the  coEp" 
gation  and  friends,  sat  down  to^^^^^ 
dinner,  presided  over  ably  hy  Mr  >^'i'J- 
Paterson,  one  of  the  managers  of  Si  >'^^* 
las  Lane  church ;  and,  in  the  everij- 
there  was  a  soiree  in  the  chnrcb,  attenuv 
by  about  six  hundred  persoos— Mr^"^' 
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ior  pastor,  in  tlie  chair.    The  chair- 
n.  the  course    of  his  address,  took 
<n  to  congratulate  the  congregation 
ir  unanimity  and  on  their  choice, 
luded  to  the  unbroken  harmony  of 
le  pastorate    among  them,  now  of 
forty-four  years'  continuance.    Mr 
on,  in  name  of  the  ladies  of  the  con- 
ion,  presented  Mr  M'Kerrow  with  an 
t  pulpit  go-wn  and  accompaniments ; 
r  R.  Urquhart,  the  treasurer  of  the 
'/gallon,  in  name  of  the  young  men, 
ted  Mr  Angus  with  a  silver  purse 
ning  a   valuable  gift  of  sovereigns. 
ie  platform  there  were,  besides  the 
:ers  of  the  presbytery,  the  Rev.  Dr 
rrow,  and  Messrs  Watson  of  Forres, 
rt  Angus  of  Peebles,  Henry  Angus  of 
arland,  Spence  of  Free  St  Clement's, 
aT    of    the    Congregational  Church, 
ge  Street,  Aberdeen,  and  Will  of  the 
ist   Church,   John  Street.      All  the 
lers  expressed,    in  the  most  cordial 
ler,  their  friendly  wishes.    Dr  M*Ker- 
introduced  his  son  to  his  new  sphere 
bour  on  Sabbath,  the  23d,  by  preach- 
wo  admirable  sermons  in  the  forenoon 
evening  ;  and  Mr  M'Kerrow  made  his 
public  appearance  before  the  congre- 
)n  as  their  minister,  in  the  happiest 
ner,  in  the  afternoon.    The  contribu- 
i  of  the  congregation  on  the  occasion, 
;ollections  and   otherwise,  amount  to 
)0.    The  call  h  as  been  in  the  strictest 
e  unanimous,  and  the  settlement  is  in 
highest  degree  cordial  and  promising. 
>erwick, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
1  of  November,  for  the  ordination  of 
James  Grant    Scott,  as  minister  of 
irch  Street  congregation,  Berwick — the 
^'  H.  Glover,   moderator.     The  Rev. 
mes  M*Leish  preached,  the  Rev.  Peter 
iarns  narrated  the  steps  and  proposed 
'  questions  of  the  formula,  the  Moder- 
T  ordained  and  gave  the  charge,  and  the 
V'  William  Porteous  addressed  the  con- 
gatlon.    There  was  a  large  attendance 
members  of  presbytery,  besides  the  Revs. 
Joseph  Brown  and  R.  S.  Drummond, 
m  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
^.  A  J.  Gunion,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
imilton.    The  church  was  filled  by  a 
eply   interested    audience.     Mr    Scott 
terg  on  his  ministerial  labours  in  very 
couraging  circumstances.    Mr  Thomas 
eatherstone,  student  of  the  3d  year,  was 
rtified  from  the  Hall,  and,  at  his  request, 
msferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock. 
^ftBev.  Dr  Cairns  reported  the  arrange- 
ents  of  a  committee  for  a  presbyterial 
•nference  on  the  revival  of  religion.    The 
Tangements  were  adopted  hj  the  presby- 
*7,  and  the  conference  appointed  to  take 
iace  at  next  meeting,  on  the  13th  of 
>iicember. 


Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  1st  November — Rev.  Thomas 
Finlayson,  moderator.  Several  students 
of  divinity  on  trials  for  license  delivered 
discourses,  which  were  unanimously  sus- 
tained. Mr  Balleny,  elder,  brought  for- 
ward the  following  motion,  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  : — "  The  presbytery  are  of 
opinion  that  the  system  hitherto  followed 
of  transmitting  documents  to  the  elders  of 
this  court  through  their  respective  ministers 
is  inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory ;  there- 
fore resolve,  that  in  future  all  communica- 
tions to  presbytery  elders  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  them  direct."  Mr  Henderson, 
elder,  seconded  the  motion.  The  motion 
was  agreed  to,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  elders  keep  the  clerk  constantly  advised 
as  to  their  correct  addresses.  The  presby- 
tery concurred  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Barlas,  formerly  of  Auchter- 
muchty,  as  interim  pastor  for  a  year  (dur- 
ing the  illness  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Sclanders) 
of  the  Millhill  congregation,  Musselburgh, 
at  the  earnest  and  cordial  request  of  the 
congregation.  Mr  Reid,  of  Lothian  Road 
church,  reported,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  petition 
of  the  Edinburgh  cabmen  anent  Sabbath 
desecration,  that  the  committee  regretted 
that,  on  grounds  of  form,  the  petition  could 
not  be  entertained.  They  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  the  committee  should  be  reap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  other 
forms  of  Sabbath  desecration  which  were 
evidently  on  the  increase,  along  with  that 
of  the  driving  of  cabs,  and  to  report  on  the 
whole  subject.  The  presbytery  agreed  to 
reappoint  the  committee  for  the  object 
stated.  Dr  Thomson  reported,  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  religious  revivals,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  been  unable  to  secure  one  to 
draw  up  the  proposed  address,  as  ev^ry  one 
to  whom  they  had  applied  had  b^n  so 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  as  to  decline  the 
task.  The  subject,  however,  was  to  be 
brought  before  every  congregation  in  the 
presbytery,  by  the  different  ministers,  on 
the  second  Sabbath  of  November.  The 
committee  was  reappointed  to  endeavour 
to  get  the  address  drawn  up.  Mr  Donald 
Ross  and  Mr  John  Hogg  were  licensed  as 
preachers  of  the  Gospel— the  former  to 
labour  among  the  Gaelic  speaking  popula- 
tion of  the  north  of  Scotland  (the  first 
Gaelic  minister  ordained  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  others  having 
been  ordained  before  the  union  in  1847) ; 
and  the  latter  to  proceed  to  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  to  be  ordained  by  the  Presbytec-^-  - 
of  Cairo,  where  he  is  to  labour  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  America. 
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Falkirk — ^This  presbytery  met  on  1st 
November — Rev.  John  M.  Lambie,  moder- 
ator.  The  Rev.  James  Stevenson  reported 
his  moderating  in  a  call  in  the  East  Church, 
Falkirk,  on  24th  October,  when  Mr  William 
Boyd,  probationer,  had  been  called.  The 
call,  subscribed  by  217  members  in  full 
communion,  and  a  paper  of  adherence 
signed  by  50  ordinary  hearers,  were  laid  on 
the  table.  The  presbytery  sustained  and 
concurred  in  the  call,  and  appointed  trials 
for  ordination.  A  transference  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Presbytery  of  Galloway  in 
favour  of  Mr  John  M.  Mills,  student  of  the 
first  year.  The  presbytery  resolved  hence- 
forth to  conduct  the  examination  of  stu- 
dents by  written  papers,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  cariy  this  resolution  into 
effect. 

Glasgow. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 8th  November— Rev»  J.  W.  Borland, 
moderator.  The  sederunt  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  hearing  discourses  from  stu- 
dents under  trial  for  license.  Two  students 
of  divinity  received  a  dispensation  from 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Educa- 
tional Committee,  in  consequence  of  having 
expressed  their  intention  to  pursue  their 
studies  during  the  winter  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  Germany.  An  application 
was  transmitted  to  the  Synod's  Debt  Liqui- 
dation Board,  from  the  congregation  of 
Stomoway,  Isle  of  Lewis,  at  present  en- 
gaged in  erecting  a  place  of  worship.  In 
the  absence  of  certain  necessary  docu- 
ments, a  motion,  of  which  notice  had  been 
given  at  last  meeting,  anent  the  marriage 
ifiw  of  Scotland  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
mover,  Mr  Jeffrey,  postponed  till  next 
month.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  meet  on 
Monday,  21st  November,  for  conference  on 
religious  revivals,  the  elders  of  the  bounds 
to  be  invited  to  attend,  and  Dr  Robson 
was  appointed  to  address  the  presbytery 
and  other  brethren  on  the  occasion. 

Lanark. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
18th  October— the  Rev.  John  Jamieson, 
moderator.  Certificates  were  received  from 
the  Professors  of  Theology  attesting  the 
attendance,  and  their  performance  of  the 
prescribed  exercises,  of  Messrs  Fender  and 
Brown,  at  last  session  of  the  Hall.  Mr 
Pender  was  present  and  gave  an  account 
of  the  lectures  which  he  had  heard  during 
the  session,  and  delivered  a  lecture,  which 
was  sustained.  Exercises  were  given  to 
Mr  Brown ;  and  several  members  of  pres- 
bytery were  appointed  to  examine  the 
students  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
Theology,  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Church 
History.  Mr  J.  H.  Scott,  preacher,  under 
^l  to  Cambusnethan  church,  delivered 
the  remainder  of  his  exercises  for  ordina- 
tion, which  were  unanimously  sustained, 
and  his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take 


place   at   Cambosnethan  on  % 
the  9th  Novennber— the  BfiT.i 
to  preside,  ordain  and  addiesst^oi 
the  Rev.  John  M'Luckie  topiei' 
the   Rev.  James    Ronaidson  ts 
the    congregation. — ^The  pmbjapi 
i^ain  at  Cambusnethan  on  tkli 
vember,  for  the  ordination  of!/ 
H.  Scott,  to  be  colleague  and  m 
his  father— the   Rev.  AlexanaWi] 
moderator.   A  long  with  the  mi 
were  present,  as  correspondii  „ 
of  other  presbyteries,   the  Bex.!* 
M*Gavin,  Mijlar,   Inglis,  Patamr 
Laughlan.    The  public  services  of  ^1 
were  conducted  by  the  minigtereiiMa 
in  the  last  minute.    There  was  »1b9J 
tendance  of  the  people,  who  seesdm 
impressed  with  the  solemn  senicM.  a 
young  minister  has  got  aTCiywam^ 
tion  from  the  flock  of  which  hisr&m 
father  has  been  pastor  neirif  forty* 
years.    The  union  now  formed  is  M 
sense  most  auspicious.    The  next  owffiH 
meeting  of  the  presbytery  is  appoattf» 
be  held  on  Tuesday  the  10th  JuoajM 
Lancashire,^ This  prcfibytflyKf* 
Tuesday  the  15th  November,  m  W 
schoolroom,  Manchester— the  to.  jj 
Thompson,  A.M.,  moderator.  Akjw 
Dr  Smart  was  read,  transferring  »^ 
ander  Duncan,  student  of  theSdnfiMJ 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh ttf  5 
Lancashire.    Mr  Scott  reportei to* 
memorial  prepared  in  support  of  ttt®^ 
rests  of  the  Bradford  congregtaeiV" 
been  forwarded  to  the  Sywwi's  Uijb» 
on  the  Liquidation  of  Debt;  and  Jlf» 
stated  that  he  had  had  an  opporW^ 
meeting  with  the  committee  and  «8r 
ing  the  prayer  of  the  ""«"?  p^i 
a  short  conversation  on  I^^LrJ^ 
Fundfor  Students'  Bursaries, Dr*^^, 
was  requested  to  bring  the  ^"f^^^ 
students  under  the  c^nsideitf*  ^^^ 
presbytery  at  next  meeting.  *^ ' 
lor  and  Stitt  reported  that,'^^'^, 
gagements  had  prevented  ^^^^ 
and  Scott  from  fulfilling  the  apP^T 
of  the  presbytery  as  commmm^ 
call  from  Egremont  to  the  Bet.  KA 
of  Perth,  they  had  attended  a  ffleetujV^ 
Presbytery  ofPerth,alongwiti«'«^, 
sioners  from  the  Egremont  ^^^ 
to  support  the  call ;  and  that  Mr  ^^^ 
having  intimated  his  mtention  w    . 
in  Perth,  the  call  had  been  set  afl«  <^^ 
presbytery.    The  presbytery  tendo*  ^j 
thanks  to  Messrs  Taylor  m  ^"1^;^. 
directed  the  clerk  to  express  tn^^v 
pathy  with  the  Egremont  coBP^  ^^ 
present  circumstances,  and  ^^ia 
they  may  speedily  obtain  ^^   t^^fi 
of  a  settled  ministry.    A  lett«' »   • . 
Charters  of  Newcastle  was  reaa,o"' . 
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lion  that  it  was  not  necessary,  since 
filial  deed  of  the  Ramsey  congrega- 
d  been  discovered,  and  so  many  of 
rinal  trustees  still  survived,  to  pre- 
aew  deed  at  present.  The  presby- 
srefore  agreed  that,  as  soon  as  the 
utions  promised  in  Ramsey  for  the 
1  of  the  congregational  debt  have 
lid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  con- 
on,  the  grants  made  by  the  presby- 
ad  by  its  Mission  Board,  to  effect 
'ment  of  the  whole  debt  of  the  con* 
on,  should  be  made  over  to  the 
gation  by  the  treasurers.  Agreed 
lat  as  it  was  desirable  that  a  depu* 
should  be  sent  by  the  presbytery  to 
ite  the  settlement  of  this  business, 
V.  R.  S.  Scott,  or  the  Rev.  Francis 
IT,  should  be  requested  to  visit  Ram- 
r  that  purpose.  Mr  Robert  Gray 
red  three  discourses,  which  were 
nously  and  cordially  sustained  as 
3f  his  trials  for  license.  Appointed 
neeting  to  be  held  at  Blackburn,  on 
ay  the  10th  January  1860.  Agreed 
[uest  Messrs  Skinner  and  Scott  to 
re  a  Manual  of  the  History,  Doc- 
,  and  Modes  of  Worship  of  the  United 
yterian  Church,  adapted  to  the  cir- 
.ances  of  the  congregations  in  England, 

0  submit  the  same  to  the  presbytery 
a  view  to  publication.  After  a  con- 
tion  on  the  subject  of  revivals,  it  was 
d  that  each  minister  should  preach  on 
subject  on  the  forenoon  of  Sabbath 
th  December ;  that  on  the  preceding 
•day   evening    each  minister  should 

1  some  time,  commencing  at  nine 
ik,  in  secret  prayer  for  the  Divine 
ing  on  these  discourses  ;  and  that  the 
bers  of  the  congregations  should  be 
ested  to  join  in  this  concert  for  secret 
er  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  3d 
!mber.  Mr  Scott  gave  an  encouraging 
rt  of  the  station  commenced  at  Myd- 
m  Hall,  Islington,  London,  and  which 
recently  been  recognised  as  a  congre- 
>n  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
he  Presbytery  of  London;  and  Mr 
gave  an  outline  of  the  plan  suggested 
le  Rev.  H.  M.  M*Gill  for  establishing 
m  fund  as  a  means  for  aiding  in  the 
ion  of  new  churches  in  London,  and 
loting  the  settlement  of  suitable  mini- 

in  these  churches.  In  the  evening  of 
same  day  the  presbytery  met  with 
lession  of  Greenheys  Uhapel  for  coun- 
nd  exhortation;  and  afterwards  with 
jongregation  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ittention  to  the  subject  of  revival.  At 
atter  meeting  appropriate  and  impres- 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
1  Thompson,  on  "  the  church's  present 
I  of  revival;"  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
iner,  on  "the  characteristics  of  the 


great  revival  at  Pentecost ; "  by  the  Rev. 
William  Graham,  on  "the  facts  of  the 
Ulster  revival;"  by  the  Rev.  William 
Taylor,  on  "  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
public  ordinances  of  religion  as  a  means 
and  evidence  of  revival ; "  and  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  M'Kerrow,  on  "  the  connection  between 
prayer  and  revival." 

London. — This  presbytery  met  in  the 
vestry  of  Albion  Chapel,  London  Wall,  on 
Monday,  the  3l8t  October — the  Rev.  Thos, 
Archer,  D. D.,  moderator.  The  Rev.  Messrs 
Brunton  of  Oban,  and  Scott  of  Manchester, 
being  present,  were  invited  to  correspond. 
The  petition  from  parties  assembling  for 
public  worship  in  Myddleton  Hall,  Upper 
Street,  Islington,  requesting  that  they 
might  be  declared  -a  congregation  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  had 
been  presented  at  a  former  meeting  of 
presbytery,  was  considered.  Dr  Archer 
reported  that  he  had  met  with  the  session 
of  Albion  Chapel,  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, the  25th  October ;  and  that  the  session 
had  unanimously  declared  that  they  had 
no  objections  to  urge  against  the  formation 
of  a  congregation  at  Islington,  The  pres- 
bytery then  unanimously  agreed  to  grant 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  to  declare 
the  parties  who  had  signed  the  petition  a 
congregation  in  connection  with  the  Lon- 
don Presbytery  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  presbytery  ftirther  agreed  to 
request  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Scott  to  intimate 
this  decision  to  the  congregation  ;  and  to 
authorise  the  ministers  officiating  at  Myd- 
dleton Hall  from  time  to  time  to  receive 
certificates  and  converse  with  parties  who 
wish  to  join  the  church  there,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  presbytery.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  receiving  exercises  from 
students  at  next  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
Oxendon  Chapel,  on  Monday  the  5th  De- 
cember. In  compliance  with  the  above 
appointment  of  presbytery,  Mr  Scott 
preached  in  Myddleton  Hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  Tuesday,  1st  November,  and  after- 
wards intimated  to  the  congregation  that 
they  were  now  recognised  as  a  regular 
congregation  in  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  Presbytery  of  London ;  and 
that  they  were  consequently  in  a  position 
which  enabled  them  to  proceed,  as  soon  as 
they  found  convenient,  to  elect  managers 
and  elders,  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  and  the  settle- 
ment of  a  minister.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  cordially  agreed,  that  in  addition  to 
the  usual  Sabbath  services,  there  should 
henceforth  be  a  weekly  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, on  Tuesday  evenings,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock.  The  attention  of  the  young 
men  connected  with  the  congregation  is 
also  being  directed  to  the  commencement 
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of  a  Sabbath-Bchool,  and  to  the  formation 
of  a  class  for  improyement  in  sacred  mubic 
and  psalmody. 

Melrose. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
25th  October.  No  business  of  importance 
came  before  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  case 
from  the  session  of  the  East  Congregation, 
Galashiels,  involring  a  charge  of  want  of 
veracity  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the 
church.  After  considering  the  evidence, 
which  was  of  a  conflicting  character,  the 
presbytery  saw  no  ground  to  sustain  the 
charge.  The  next  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Melrose  on  the  13th  De- 
cember. 

Newcastle. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  10th 
October — the  Rev.  J.  G.  Potter,  moderator. 
After  some  time  occupied  in  devotional 
exercises,  and  in  earnest  conversation  on 
the  great  subject  of  revivals  in  religion,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : — "  That 
this  presbytery  having  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  present  gracious  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  expresses  de- 
vout thanks  to  God  and  its  earnest  desire 
for  an  extension  of  this  Divine  influence  to 
the  congregations  under  its  superintend- 
ence; and,  for  this  end,  recommends  to 
the  ministers  to  call  the  special  attention 
of  their  congregations  to  this  subject,  and 
to  seek  to  impress  upon  them  the  duties  of 
increased  prayerfulness,  more  diligent  wait- 
ing on  the  means  of  grace,  and  more  de- 
vout consecration  of  themselves  to  the 
service  of  their  God  and  Saviour. — ^This 
presbytery  met  again  on  November  1, 
when,  after  considering  some  statistical 
returns  from  the  congregation  of  Hexham, 
Messrs  Bell  and  Wallace  were  appointed 
to  visit  that  congregation  on  the  16th  inst., 
and  report.  Mr  John  M'Neill  having  ac- 
cepted the  call  from  the  congregation  of 
East  Street,  South  Shields,  as  colleajsue  to 
theBev.  Henry  La wson,  and  passed  through 
th^  usual  course  of  trials  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  presbytery,  his  ordination  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  30th 
inst. ;  the  Kev.  Henry  Angus  to  preach,  the 
Bev.  Henry  Lawson  to  preside  and  ordain, 
the  Bev.  Geo.  Jeffrey  requested  to  give  the 
charge  to  Mr  McNeill,  and  the  Bev.  Hugh 
S.  Campbell  to  address  the  congregation. 
The  Synod's  remit  as  to  proposed  altera- 
tion of  the  Bule  as  to  Calls,  Inductions, 
etc.,  was  considered,  but  the  full  discussion 


of  it  was   postponed  till  neit  o 
meeting,  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of  Di^:% 

Perth. — ^This  presbytery  met  oi  i\  I 
November — ^the  Rev.  David  YonDtr»  1 
ator,  and  resumed  the  case  resperix^  | 
call  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Cameron  kk  I 
congregation  of  Egremont.   Thercss  I 
of  translation  and  the  answers  ?  (k  | 
having  been  read,  and  the  coim%i 
from  the  congregations  of  Egread 
Perth  (North),  and  from  the  Lm 
presbytery,  having  been  heard,  3Ir(zi 
expressed  his  desire  to  decline  the  cli 
it  was  set  aside  accordingly.  M:L:i 
was  chosen  moderator.    Mr  Wn.  T^ 
delivered  part   of   his  trials  for  Bte. 
which  were  sustained.    The  next  me? : 
of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  on  tie  Be:^. 
after  the  1st  Sabbath  of  December. 

PROBATIONERS  LICEKSED. 

Mr  Donald  Boss  and  Mr  John  Hogg" 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinboi]plL 


CALLS  MODEBIIED. 

Falkirk,  East  Congregatm-lli^^- 
Boyd,  called  24th  October-Mr&TSK^ 
Dennyloanhead,  presiding. 

Milnathort.— Mr  William  Boyi^-'^ 
21st  November— Mr  Milne,  m^^ 
presiding. 

ORDINATTONB. 

Bonlcle,  Cam}msneihan.-yii  Jff ' 
Scott,  ordained  9th  November-piJ*^ 
Braehead,  Mr  M*Luckie,  ^^  ^'^ 
Bonaldson,  Whitburn,  ofBciatiiig. 

Berwick,  Church  Street. -f  ^^ 
Grant  Scott,  ordained  15th  l^-^-"^ 
Mr  MXeish,  Berwick,  MrGlovJ-^^" 
Shields,  and  Mr  Meams,  ^^!>^^ 
officiating. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  40,  Great  Great  m^ 
Edinburgh,  on  13th  November,*  ^^ 
James  M*Ewan,  formerly  minisw*^,^ 


First  United  Presbyterian  ^"•"•^^^y 
aven,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  s"* 
of  his  ministry. 
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THE  RETROSPECT  FOR  1859. 

vill  be  noticed  that  the  following  Article,  by  the  vniter  who  has  prepared  our 
Montbly  Retrospect"  for  the  last  two  years,  touches  on  several  topics  which  are 
so  adverted  to  in  our  Pkeface.  Through  some  oversight,  the  Article  did  not 
iach  us  till  the  Preface  was  in  type,  and  the  time  did  not  admit  of  recasting  either 
le  or  other,  had  that  been  desirable.  The  topics,  however,  are  of  such  a  nature 
tiat  they  need  "line  upon  line:"  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe, 
lat  they  present  themselves  in  precisely  the  same  light  to  different  minds. — 
Editor.] 

IE  YeaT  1859  has  been  a  memorable  one  politically  and  ecclesiastically ; 
i  in  relation  to  almost  every  division  of  the  world.  India  is  still  in  an 
settled  Btate.  China  has  given  rise  to  unexpected  embarrassment.  Africa 
continuing  to  sustain  the  interest  which  Dr  Livingstone  excited.  The 
'ctic  regions  have  disclosed  the  fate  of  Franklin  and  his  companions — while 
e  continent  of  Europe  has  undergone  changes  which  foretell  other  changes 
come — and  which  are  likely  to  issue  in  the  most  momentous  results. 
Our  own  country  has  been  variously  agitated  during  the  year  that  is  now 
awing  to  a  close,  by  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  "  Great  Eastern ; " 
^  the  strikes  of  the  London  operatives ;  by  cases  of  Parliamentary  bribery 
at  have  been  brought  to  light ;  by  the  melancholy  loss  of  the  "  Royal 
barter  ;"  and  by  the  political  manoeuvres  of  Dr  CuUen  and  his  satellites. 
Taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  things,  we  must  admit  that  matters  are 
a  very  critical,  yet  upon  the  whole,  promising  condition.  China,  for  ex- 
oiple,  has  deceived  our  expectations  ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  in  pro- 
3ss  of  being  opened  up — and  this  is  an  issue  not  to  be  reached  without  much 
[fficulty  and  many  serious  drawbacks.  The  East  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
ansition  state — a  state  of  commingled  light  and  darkness — but  the  light 
ust  ultimately  prevail  and  illuminate  the  entire  hemisphere  with  its  beams, 
urope  is  an  enigma.  For  a  moment  Napoleon  the  Third  seemed  resolved  to 
lact  the  part  of  a  truly  great  man,  and  to  achieve  liberty  for  a  down-trodden 
iople.  Bat  of  a  sadden  he  stopped  in  his  career,  and  now  no  one  can  tell 
hat  is  in  reserve  for  the  land  of  Virgil,  and  Cato,  and  Brutus.  Still  we  are 
opeful.  Whether  Garibaldi  be  a  Washington  or  not,  Italy  cannot  be  re- 
uced  to  the  condition  it  was  in  before  the  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino, 
nd  the  asserted  independence  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  Eng- 
md  has  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Italian  peninsula ;  and  this  must  con- 
:ibute  to  its  freedom,  if  the  Italians  prove  true  to  themselves,  even  should 
iie  Emperor  of  the  French  oppose  their  wishes.  The  collision  is  inevitable. 
despotism  and  Liberty  must  come  to  close  quarters.  Protestantism  and 
*opery  must  fight  it  out.  And,  if  so,  we  ought  to  be  preparing  for  the  con- 
ict — by  diffusing  religious  knowledge — by  exposing  the  delusions  of  Popery, 
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and  by  abounding  in  the  use  of  those  means  which  will  briDg  doM  i 
Divine  blessing  on  the  Church  and  on  the  world. 

Popery,  unquestionably,  is  the  difficulty  with  France.  The  Emperor  fiaii 
too  strong  for  him.  The  entire  Popish  hierarchy  is  in  arms  against  his  pit 
He  is  in  the  meantime  forced  to  retreat.  What  then  ?  Will  he  discarca 
English  Alliance  ?  Not  if  he  can  help  it.  But  he  may  be  compelle 
so.  Free  England  is  hated  by  all  despots ;  and  Napoleon  may  unwillinglji 
his  side  against  her.  If  so,  then  will  come  the  tug  of  war.  Then  will  k 
be  fought  by  sea  and  by  land,  more  terrible  than  those  of  Waterloo  or  I> 
falgar.  But  the  upshot  will  be  glorious.  Amid  the  smoke  of  bank 
garments  rolled  in  blood,  there  will  be  seen  emerging  the  standard  of  ric:: 
with  the  eagle  of  liberty  perched  on  its  summit. 

We  Britons  have  a  great  work  to  do — a  mighty  office  to  perform,  i 
freedom  and  the  christianisation  of  the  world  are,  to  a  large  extent,  i: 
hand.  We  must  be  ready  for  labour — for  pecuniary  outlay— for  sad. 
of  every  kind.  As  Christians,  our  duty  cannot  be  over-estimated  (a 
fitting  us,  by  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  for  its  performance.  Web 
Bibles  to  circulate,  and  missionaries  to  commission  and  equip,  y^'i^ 
"stedfast,  immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  W^"'^" 
much  as  we  know  that  our  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Loii' 

In  closing  this  Retrospect,  we  hand  over  that  for  1860  to  onei^'*^ 
lieve,  will  have  much  to  chronicle  that  will  be  of  a  painful,  but  more, k^' 
that  will  be  of  a  pleasant  kind.  As  the  world  advances,  althoagliiti'^!'* 
through  fire  and  blood,  it  is  towards  the  peace  and  sunshme  of  mil** 
times.    Better  days  are  at  hand. 

"  The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  Sabbath  comes. 
Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well  nigh 
Fulfilled  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  world — and  what  human  remains 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  things, 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  calm,  that  rocks  itself  to  rest ; 
For  He  whose  car  the  winds  are  and  the  clouds 
The  dust  that  waits  upon  his  sultry  march, 
When  sin  hath  mov'd  Him  and  His  wrath  is  hot, 
Shall  visit  earth  in  mercy — shall  descend 
Propitious  in  His  chariot  pav'd  with  love ; 
And  what  His  storms  have  blasted  and  defaced 
For  man's  revolt,  shall  with  a  smile  repair. 
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